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PREFACE. 


In  aooordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  many  instructors  and 
friends  of  education^  the  author  has  prepared  an  abridged 
edition  of  his  work  entitled,  The  Human  Intellect^  which 
was  first  published  in  1868.  In  doing  this,  he  has  retained 
all  the  leading  positions  of  the  original  work^,  with  many 
of  the  illustrations,  occasionally  condensing  the  language, 
and  not  infrequently  changing  the  order  and   method   of 

'  the  argument.  Many  important  topics,  less  adapted  to  an 
elementary  work,  have  been  omitted  altogether.     The  con- 

'  troversial  and  critical  observations,  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  dropped,  or  greatly  abridged.  The  historical  matter 
has  been  in  part  retained,  so  &r  as  seemed  appropriate  to 
a  strictly  elementary  manual.  In  order,  however,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  colleges,  some  of  the 

2  matter  which  is  less  adapted  to  beginners,  has  been  printed 

Ok 

**  in  smaller  type.  This  may  be  reserved  for  a  review,  or 
omitted  altogether.      The  author  did   not  feel  at  liberty, 

2  however,  to  forego  for  the  sake  of  beginners,  a  thorough 
discussion    of  the   important   speculative    questions    which 

c5  occupy  the  concluding  part  of  the  treatise.     For  the  con- 

ysVenience  of  those  teachers  and   pupils  who  may  wish   to 


u 


iV  PREFACE. 

ooDSult  the  larger  work  the  leading  divisions  and  titles  in 
both  volumes  are  the  same.  With  many  thanks  for  the 
favor  with  which  the  previous  treatise  has  been  received, 
this  manual  is  now  offered  to  the  public^  and  especially  to 
teachers  and  pupils  in  schools  and  colleges. 

N.  P. 

YAI.B  Ck>LL£G£,  July^  1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PSYCHOLOGY   AND  THE   SOUL. 


I. 

PSTCHOLOaT  DEFINED  AND  VINDICATED. 

§  1.  Psychology  is  the  leienee  of  the  human  soul. 
The  appellation  is  of  comparatively  recent  use  by     ^^  kiiid«4 
English  writers^  but  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
the  most  appropriate  term  to  denote  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  whole  soul,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  class  of  its  endow' 
ments  or  functions.    The  terms  in  frequent  use — mental  phUoaa* 
phy,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  intellectual  philosophy,  etc. — should 
be  strictly  limited  to  a  single  power  of  the  soul,  i,  e.,  its  power  to 
know,  and  should  never  be  extended  to  its  capacity  to  feel 
and  to  will,  or  to  all  its  endowments  collectively.    The  terms 
metaphysics  and  philosophy,  when  used  without  an  adjunct,  can- 
not designate  any  special  science,  but  only  one  which  is  general 
and  fundamental  to  all  the  sciences,  both  material  and  psychical. 

§  2.  Psychology  is  a  science.    It  professes  to  exhi- 
bit what  is  actually  known  or  may  be  learned  con-    ^tf sdenS  ^ 
cerning  the  soul,  in  the  forms  of  science — i.  e.,  in  the 
forms  of  exact  observation,  precise  definition,  fixed  terminology, 
classified  arrangement,  and  rational  explanation. 

It  is  the  science  of  tiie  soul;  i.  e,,  the  science  which  has  the  soul 
fer  its  subject-matter.  8otU  difiers  from  spirit  as  the  species  from 
the  genus;  soul  being  limited  to  a  spirit  that  either  is  or  has  been 
connected  with  a  body  or  material  organization ;  while  spirit  may 
also  be  applied  to  a  being  that  has  at  present  no  such  connec- 
tion, or  is  believed  never  to  have  had  any. 

The  term  soul  originally  signified  the  principle  of  life  or  mo» 
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tion  in  a  material  organism.  It  was  especially  appropriated  to 
the  vital  principle  which  was  supposed  to  animate  the  body, 
whether  in  man  or  the  lower  animals.  This  signification  is  appa- 
rent in  the  threefold  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
in  which  the  soul  occupies  the  place  between  the  corporeal  ele- 
ment, and  the  spiritual.  This  intermediate  part  was  sometimes 
called  the  animal  soul,  and  was  believed  to  perish  with  the  body. 
Hence,  the  term  spirit  was  applied  to  a  nature  that  had  never 
been  fixed  in  a  body,  or  soiled  and  degraded  by  connection  with 
it.  But  in  the  New  Testament,  (puxixoq — -psychical — ^is  often  applied 
to  the  body  la  the  sense  of  animal,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
spiritual  body.  We  recognize  somewhat  of  the  earlier  and 
lower  meaning  in  the  phrases,  "TAe  sovl  of  the  universe,"  "  The 
soul  of  a  plant,"  "  The  soul  of  an  enterprise  or  interest ;"  i.  6.  the 
animating  principle  of  the  universe,  etc.,  etc. 

§  3.  Psychology  is  distinguished  from  physiology 
to  ph^lf^oS  and  anthropology.  Both  these  sciences  have  man  as 
SSfogy'*^"^  their  subject.  Physiology  studies  man  as  a  material 
organism ;  distinguishing  the  several  organs  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  special  functions  of  each,  and  the  combined 
activity  of  all  in  a  living  being.  It  is  true  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  some  of  these  organs  cannot  be  explained  without 
a  distinct  recognition  of  their  relations  to  a  spiritual  agent.  But 
while  physiology  must  recognize  the  ftmctions  of  the  soul,  it  need 
only  consider  those  phenomena  which  are  familiarly  known.  For 
all  its  purposes,  the  knowledge  and  the  terminology  of  com- 
mon life  are  entirely  sufficient ;  as  when  physiology  explains  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  by  their  relations  to 
human  vision  and  hearing,  to  tactual  or  mechanical  skill.  Its 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  sphere  is  the  bodily  structure  and 
Unctions,  as  phenomena  that  can  be  explained  with  reference  to 
the  animal  economy,  and  the  conditions  of  bodily  development 
and  life. 

Anthropology ,  as  the  term  imports,  treats  of  the  whole  man,  as 
body  and  soul.  It  differs  from  psychology  in  treating  of  these 
factors  when  combined  so  as  to  form  one  product  in  many  varie- 
ties. Of  this  product  it  gives  the  natural  history.  It  investigates 
man  as  this  complex  whole,  as  varied  in  temperament,  race,  sex, 
and  age;  and  as  affected  by  climate,  employment,  or  a  more 
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or  less  perfect  civilization.  It  inquires  how  man  is  formed 
and  changed  in  body  and  soul  by  inherited  peculiarities  and 
accidental  circumstances.  It  discusses  the  influence  of  the 
soul  upon  the  body  and  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul, 
whether  in  the  normal  or  the  abnormal  states  and  Ainctions  of 
3ach.  But  it  notices  and  records  these  phenomena,  only  so  far 
as  they  are  open  to  general  observation  and  require  no  scientific 
analysis  or  explanation.  To  psychology  it  leaves  the  special  and 
profound  study  of  the  soul ;  to  physiology,  the  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  body. 

§  4.  Psychology  is  distinguished  still  fiirther  from 
physiology  in  that  the  phenomena  with  which  it  has   its  phenomena 
to  do  are  apprehended  by  conscioiLsness ;  while   the   eciousnew. 
phenomena  of  physiology  are  discerned  by  the  senses. 
Psychology  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  certain  facts  or 
phenomena  may  be  known  by  the  soul  concerning  itself    The 
power  of  the  soul  to  know  itself  and  its  own  states  is  termed  con- 
sciousness.    How  the  soul  gains  this  knowledge,  and  what  are  the 
nature,  the  varieties,  and  the  aids  of  consciousness,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  proper  place. 

That  the  soul  does  know  itself,  and  confides  in  the  knowledge 
thus  attained,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.  The  facts 
difler  greatly  from  those  which  we  observe  by  hearing,  seeing, 
and  touching.  They  are  very  numerous  and  various  in  their 
quality,  differing  from  each  other  in  important  features,  and  yet 
having  this  feature  in  common,  that  they  are  known  by  the  soul 
to  which  they  pertain,  and  known  to  belong  to  itself 

§  5.  These  phenomena,  so  numerous  and  peculiar, 
excite  the  desire  and  effort  to  reduce  them  to  the  ex-   Its  phenomena 

_  _  impel  to  scieuo 

actness  and  symmetry  of  scientific  knowledge.  That  tiiic  study. 
they  actually  occur,  cannot  be  questioned.  No  one 
doubts,  or  cares  to  deny,  that  he  thinks  and  remembers,  that 
he  hopes  and  fears.  They  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  events 
to  the  individual  who  experiences  them.  The  knowledge  and 
the  imaginings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each 
person,  make  up  the  most  important  part  of  his  being.  They 
also  go  very  far  in  deciding  our  success  or  failure  in  life.  What 
we  accomplish  in  our  acts  and  achievements,  depends  most  of  all 
on  what  we  are  in  our  thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  our  plans  and 
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energy.  The  mind,  which  we  know  so  well,  is  ever  at  our  hand 
as  the  instrument  with  which  we  execute  our  purposes  and  direct 
our  acts.  The  soul  within  us  is  the  well-spring  ever  open  at  our 
door  and  springing  up  at  our  feet,  from  which  we  draw  our  most 
satisfying  joys  and  our  bitterest  sorrows.  Phenomena  like  these 
are  the  legitimate  objects  of  those  scientific  inquiries  to  which  we 
are  so  powerfully  impelled.  The  phenomena  which  are  so  near 
us  at  all  times,  which  intrude  themselves  upon  our  attention 
even  when  we  desire  to  exclude  them, — ^which  constitute  tiie  world 
within,  to  which  the  man  himself  alone  has  access,  but  which  is 
yet,  to  him,  more  important  than  all  the  world  without — deserve 
to  be  studied,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  scientifically  classified  and 
accounted  for. 

§  6.  It  may  seem  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  value 
Value  of  Pey-  of  psychological  studics.  They  are  peculiar  in  this, 
promo^t^^Beif*  that,  to  whatcvcr  power  of  the  soul  they  are  directed^ 
moral  culture,  they  require  and  strengthen  the  habit  of  self-know- 
ledge. No  real  knowledge  of  the  soul  can  be  gained 
except  by  turning  the  gaze  inward.  Each  student  must  do  this 
himself,  for  no  one  can  do  it  for  another.  Books  and  instructorsi 
essays,  poetry  and  the  drama,  cannot  describe  or  teach  tiiat 
which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  learner  within  his 
own  spirit.  For  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  reflect,  they  can  do 
much,  by  instructing  him  where  and  how  to  look ;  but  to  him 
who  will  not  converse  with  himself,  they  can  impart  no  instruc* 
tion ;  they  must  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  They  cannot  cre- 
ate conceptions  in  the  mind  that  will  not  verify  them  in  its  own 
experience. 

This  discipline  to  reflection,  with  the  habits  which  it  forms,  is 
the  condition  of  self-control.  He  that  studies  his  own  powers, 
may  learn  how  to  direct  and  use  them.  It  also  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  moral  self-improvement.  He  that  would  improve  his 
character,  must  first  know  what  his  character  is.  He  must  dis- 
cover what  are  hig  better  and  what  his  worse  impulses ;  what  are 
the  points  at  which  he  is  most  easily  assailed,  and  by  what  sensi- 
bilities or  emotions  he  can  most  readily  rally  his  forces  and  over- 
come their  assailants.  "With  self-improvement,  self-government 
is  intimately  associated.  He  that  would  make  himself  better, 
must  learn  to  set  himself  over  against  himself  as  his  own  master 
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repressing  the  evil,  and  educing  and  encouraging  the  good.  But 
he  that  would  rule  himself,  must  first  know  himself.  **  Know 
thyself,"  was  written  over  the  portal  at  Delphi.  It  was  inculcated 
by  Socrates,  that  preeminent  teacher  of  practical  ethics,  who, 
measuring  every  species  of  knowledge  by  its  tendency  to  make 
man  better,  regarded  this  maxim  as  the  summary  of  wisdom. 
We  ought  not  to  omit  the  peculiar  grace  and 

°       .      .  ^  °  DiBcipIioes  to 

charm  which  is  imparted  to  the  character  by  that   moral  refuw 
moral  reflection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  self- 
acquaintance.    To  learn  to  put  ourselves  in  the  condition  of 
others,  by  imagining  what  would  be  our  expectations  and  what 
our  feelings  were  we  in  their  place,  not  only  disciplines  and 
guides  to  that  common  justice  which  the  laws  enjoin,  and  to  that 
unselfish  morality  which  the  Gh)lden  Rule  prescribes,  but  it  is 
the  secret  of  that  considerate  sympathy  and  refined  courtesy  , 
which  invest  with  a  peculiar    attractiveness    a    few   superior 
natures.    It  is  by  this  process  that  we  learn  to  clothe  the  severe  , 
form  of  allegiance  to  duty  with  the  graceful  robe  of  unselfish, 
sympathetic,  and  divine  charity. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  make  much  of  what 
he  called  ''moral  thoughtfulness,"  as  the  trait  of  character 
which  he  desired  most  of  all  to  perfect  in  his  pupils,  and  which 
he  defined  as  "  the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the 
divine  love  of  goodness."  This  "moral  thoughtfulness "  is 
fostered  by  self-acquaintance,  when  prosecuted  with  the  honest 
purpose  of  self-improvement.  It  leads  to  a  wider  sympathy 
with  man  than  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  acquaintances,  of 
countrymen,  or  even  of  those  now  living.  It  conducts  the  thoughts 
backward  along  the  history  of  the  past,  and  forward  among  the 
problems  of  the  future.  From  tiiis  enlarged  sympathy  arise 
more  hopefiil  and  tolerant  views  of  present  evils,  a  firmer  faith 
in  the  purposes  of  Providence  and  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
man,  and  a  more  cautious  and  candid  estimate  of  the  excitements 
and  prejudices  which  attend  the  partisan  conflicts  of  the  passing 
hour.  Superior  natures,  in  all  situations  in  life,  have  ever  been 
reflective  natures.  When  the  opportunity  has  been  furnished, 
they  have  been  attracted  by  psychological  studies  and  fascinated 
by  the  mysteries  which  these  attempt  to  unveil  and  resolve. 
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§  7.  The  self-knowledge  which  psychology  fosten^ 
Traini  to  the   and  to  which  it  insensibly  trains,  is  the  one  instru* 

knowledge  of  i-i  i*i  i 

human  nature,  mentality  by  which  we  learn  to  understand  our  ml- 
low-men.  The  sharp  and  searching  look  by  which 
one  man  sees  through  another,  and  reads  the  secret  which  he  is 
unwilling  to  confess,  is  attained  only  by  the  fine  and  subtle 
analysis  of  one's  sel£  What  is  perceived,  is  only  external 
signs ;  as  words,  looks,  or  gestures.  To  the  thought,  the  feeling, 
the  purpose  which  they  suggest,  there  is  no  direct  access.  The 
only  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  interpreter  can  know 
directly,  are  his  own ;  and  it  is  by  a  close  and  habitual  study  of 
these  that  he  is  able  to  connect  them  with  the  signs  through 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  men  are  revealed. 
,  ,  ^.  §  8.  If,  also,  we  would  know  our  fellow-men  to  do 

Is  ln<li8pen>  /»        i 

■able  to  educa-  them  good,  wc  must  first  know  ourselves.  This  sug- 
gests the  important  service  which  psychology  may 
render  to  teachers  of  every  class.  It  is  the  office  of  the  teacher 
to  communicate  knowledge.  But  to  communicate  is  to  imr 
party  i.  e.,  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  another — the  thoughts  which 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Hence,  skill  in  the  method  or 
art  of  teaching,  as  distinguished  &om  the  possession  of  knowledge^ 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  a  man  to  measure  and 
judge  of  the  efiect  of  his  instructions.  The  clear,  methodical, 
and  satisfactory  communication  of  knowledge  follows  fix)m  often 
asking.  What  truths  are  most  easily  and  naturally  received  at 
first,  or  as  the  foundations  for  others  ?  What  illustrations  and 
examples  are  most  pertinent  and  satisfactory  ?  What  degree  of 
repetition  and  inculcation  is  required  in  order  to  cause  the  in- 
struction to  remain  ?  How  can  individual  peculiarities  of  intellect 
be  successfully  addressed,  and,  if  need  be,  corrected  ?  Such  ques- 
tions can  only  find  answers  through  the  habits  and  knowledge 
which  come  from  intelligent  self-study. 

Education  is  even  more  than  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
It  includes  the  training  of  the  sensibilities,  which  are  the  springs 
of  action,  and  the  forming  and  fixing  of  the  character.  To  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  is  as  requisite  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  intellect,  and  it  is  attained  by  a  similar  method. 
piscipiinefl  for       §  9.  We  name  another  advantage  from  psycho- 

tho  study  of  lit-  .  ,    ,  ,  .   i    .  n  t 

erature.  logical  study — ^tho  training  which  it  ensures  for  th« 
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appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  increaseci 
facility  it  imparts  in  writing  that  which  may  be  worthy  to 
be  read.  The  great  masters  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry, 
fiction,  and  the  drama,  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  They  have  studied  man  in  the  several  phases  which  his 
being  assumes,  and  as  moved  by  the  many  varieties  of  human 
feeling  and  passion.  They  may  not  have  learned  the  technical 
names  which  are  given  to  his  capacities,  or  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  essence  and  powers  of  the  soul ;  but 
they  have  studied  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  most  effectual 
purpose,  and  have  exhibited  the  results  of  their  studies  in  cha- 
racters of  surpassing  interest,  and  by  words  of  wondrous  power. 
From  their  works  the  student  of  psychology  may  find  most 
valuable  aid,  and,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them,  there  is  no 
study  which  is  so  useful  as  the  systematic  study  of  the  human 
«N)ul,  with  the  habits  and  tastes  which  this  study  engenders.  No 
&ct  is  better  attested  by  the  history  of  literature,  than  that  those 
trained  by  such  studies  enjoy  with  especial  zest  the  best  literary 
productions,  and  appreciate  them  more  keenly  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  better  qualified 
to  criticise  them  fairly  and  intelligently. 

§    10.   Psychology    either    furnishes  or    makes 
known  the  first  principles  for  all  those  sciences  which        Psychology 

,.         ,  ,  ,  1  .   ,      ***    mother  of 

either  directly  or  remotely  relate  to  man — ^which    the  sciences 

which  relftto  to 

concern  his  being,  his  aspirations  and  wants,  the 


products  of  his  genius,  his  institutions,  his  studies, 
or  his  destiny.  It  is  from  psychology  that  all  these  sciences 
derive  their  definitions,  and  it  is  in  psychology  that  they  find 
the  evidence  for  their  truth.  They  all  begin  with  certain  pro- 
positions, which  they  assume  to  be  true.  If  their  truth  is 
questioned,  the  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  science  of  the  human 
Boul,  as  the  highest  court,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  resort. 

Thus  ethics,  or  the  science  of  human  duty,  sets  off*  with  certain 
positions  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  assert  that  he  is 
fitted  for  moral  action,  and  that  to  right  or  virtuous  activity  he 
is  impelled  by  the  most  sacred  obligations.  It  defines  conscience 
and  duty,  and  the  several  relations  of  man,  and  from  its  defini- 
tions derives,  by  logical  imalysis  and  inference,  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  practical  ethics.     But  is  man  a  moral  being  ?    Whal 
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is  it  to  be  capable  of  moral  activity  and  obligation?  Is  ha 
endowed  with  conscience  ?  What  is  conscience  ?  These  questions 
are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  can  be  answered  only  by  the 
psychological  study  of  man. 

Folitical  and  social  science  also  assumes  that  man  is  a  social 
being,  and  that  he  is  formed  for  and  must  exist  in  organized 
isociety.  It  defines  the  rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out  of 
this  constitution.  But  is  man  thus  endowed  ?  and  what  is  he  as 
a  social  and  political  being  ?  Psychology  alone  can  answer. 

LaWf  or  the  science  of  justice,  lays  down  as  its  axioms  certain 
assumptions  in  respect  to  the  authority  and  limits  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  truth  of  which  it  must  appeal  to  the  consciousness 
of  every  one  who  consults  his  own  inner  life.  This  science  is 
therefore  carried  back  step  by  step,  till  its  last  footstep  is  firmly 
fixed  in  psychology. 

.^Hhetics,  or  the  science  of  criticism,  assumes  that  man  is 
pleased  with  the  beautiful  and  elevated  by  the  sublime;  and 
that  he  can  form  distinct  conceptions  of  what  is  fitt^^d  to  attract 
him  in  both.  From  these  conceptions  he  can  derive  rules  by 
which  to  try  and  measure  whatever  interests  him  in  literature, 
nature,  or  art.  The  canons  of  taste  are  in  the  last  analysis  re- 
solved by  facts  of  psychology. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  of  man's  relations  to  God,  and 
of  the  will  of  God  as  made  known  to  man.  But  this  science, 
whatever  else  is  true  of  it,  must  assume  that  man  is,  in  his 
nature,  capable  of  religious  emotion ;  as  also  that  he  believes  in 
God,  and  can  in  some  way  understand  His  character  and  His 
wiU.  What  man  believes,  and  how  he  comes  to  believe  it,  are 
in  great  part  to  be  explained  by  psychology.  Theology  must 
go  to  psychology  to  vindicate  its  primary  conceptions  and 
justify  its  elementary  principles.  The  science  of  religious 
faith  and  feeling  must,  so  far  as  it  is  a  science,  rest  on  psy- 
chology. 

By  these  considerations,  psychology  is  shown  to  be  the  com- 
mon parent  of  many  of  the  sciences.  To  every  one  of  these 
sciences  the  study  of  psychology  furnishes  the  necessary  ground- 
work, and  is  itself  the  necessary  and  appropriate  introduction 
for  the  thorough  understanding  and  orderly  development  of 
their  teachings. 
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§  11.  To  logie  and  metaphysics,  psychology  stands 
in  a  peculiar  and  most  intimate  relation,  to  imder-  its  special  ra. 
stand  which  special  consideration  is  required.  Psy-  and  motaphyft- 
chology,  in  one  aspect,  is  like  all  the  sciences  of 
nature,  a  science  of  observation ;  and  is  subject  to  those  rules 
of  investigation  and  evidence  which  logic  prescribes  as  common 
to  them  all.  "We  study  the  soul  aright  when  we  collect  and 
resolve  its  phenomena  according  to  the  inductive  method  ;  when 
we  reason  from  premises  to  conclusions;  when  we  infer,  by 
analogy  with  similar  phenomena;  and  when  we  arrange  our  pro- 
ducts in  the  order  and  beauty  of  a  complete  and  consistent  sys- 
tem. Hence  it  follows  that  psychology  though  necessarily,  as  wf3 
have  seen,  the  parent  and  director  of  many  sciences,  is  itself  in  a 
most  important  sense  subjected  to  logic  as  its  guide  and  law* 
giver. 

But  logic  is  itself  subject  to  another  science,  viz.,  metaphysics, 
or  speculative  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  science  of 
those  necessary  conceptions  and  fundamental  relations  on  which 
the  rules  and  the  processes  of  logic  are  founded.  Such  are  the 
conceptions  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
means  and  end;^,  and  the  relations  of  inherence,  causation,  and 
design.  Unless  these  are  assumed,  the  concept,  the  judgment, 
the  syllogism,  the  inductive  process  and  the  system,  can  have  no 
meaning  and  no  application.  Psychology  is  therefore  subject  to 
logic  as  its  lawgiver,  and  logic  to  metaphysics  as  its  voucher. 

But  though,  in  the  order  of  thought  and  methodical  construc- 
tion, psychology  is  subject  to  these  sciences,  yet,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  of  acquisition,  psychology  is  before  both  of  them,  though 
they  are  i^ndamental  to  itself  and  to  all  the  other  sciences. 
We  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  go  through  psychology  in  order  to 
reach  the  logic  by  which  we  study  psychology.  Logic  teaches 
the  laws  of  right  thinking.  But  what  is  it  to  think  ?  What  are 
the  processes  which  it  involves  ?  We  must  ask  these  questions, 
in  order  to  discover  and  prescribe  the  rules  of  thinking.  We 
can  answer  them  only  by  resorting  to  the  facts  which  psy- 
chology discloses.  Metaphysics  involves  the  original  conceptions 
which  appear  in  all  science,  and  the  ultimate  relations  which  are 
assumed  in  the  language  and  inquiries  of  all  the  special  philoso- 
phies.    But  what  are  these  original  conceptions,  these  prime  ro« 
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lations,  these  categories,  of  which  every  particular  assertion  and 
every  actual  belief  is  only  a  special  exemplification  ?  Psychology 
only  can  answer,  as,  by  her  analysis,  she  shows  that  in  all  the 
processes  which  man  performs,  he  necessarily  originates  and  ap- 
plies these  conceptions  and  relations.  By  studying  the  mind.  We 
discover  the  laws  by  which  both  mind  and  matter  can  be  studied 
aright.  By  studying  the  mind,  we  unveil  and  evolve  the  neces- 
3ary  conceptions  and  primary  beliefe,  by  which  the  mind  itself 
interprets,  or  under  which  it  views  the  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit.  It  is,  then,  through  psychology  that  we  reach  the  very 
sciences  to  which  psychology  itself  is  subject  and  lunenablei 
Psychology  is  the  starting-point  from  which  we  proceed.  Psy- 
chology is  also  the  goal  to  which  we  must  return,  if  we  retrace 
the  path  along  which  science  has  led  us.  In  synthesis  we  begin, 
in  analysis  we  end,  with  this  mother  of  all  the  sciences. 

This  special  relation  of  psychology  to  these  fundamental  sciences  explains 
why  psychology  is  itself  so  often  called  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  while  it  is 
beitLer,  hut  simply  a  science  of  ohservation  and  of  fact.  It  does,  however,  lead 
to  philosophy  and  to  metaphysics,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  discoveries  which  it 
evolves  and  the  habits  to  which  it  trains.  It  is  the  natural  introduction  to  meta* 
physical  or  philosophical  studies,  for  its  own  investigations  will  conduct  the 
mind  step  by  step  to  those  inquiries  which  will  bring  into  view  all  the  conceptions 
and  relations,  concerning  the  authority  of  which  speculative  intellects  have  dis- 
puted in  all  the  schools.  These  conception^  and  relations  are  employed  in  all  the 
special  sciences  of  nature,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  in  all  phy%ic8f  whe- 
ther the  rA  ^v<nit&  are  material  or  spiritual.  Hence  it  may  be  that  all  inquiries 
concerning  them  were  called  metaphysical,  as  beyond,  or  preliminary  to,  the 
physical,  and  the  science  was  called  metaphysia.  Hence  psychology  itself  was 
called  philosophy,  as  it  conducted  to  philosophy  |>(ir  imineneCf  ihQ  prima  philoto* 
phia,  which  is  fundamental  to  all  the  special  and  applied  sciences. 

§  12.  It  U  obvious  that,  if  psychology  holds  these 
: '  m^thod?^*"^   relations  to  so  many  special  sciences,  the  study  of  it 
must  of  itself  be  a  most  efficient    discipline    to 
method  and  logical  power. 

"  What  is  that,"  says  Coleridge,  (The Friend,  Sec.  II.,  Ess.  4,) 
"  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us  at  once  in  a  man  of  educa- 
tion? And  which,  among  educated  men,  so  instantly  distin- 
guishes the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed,  with 
eminent  propriety,  of  the  late  Edmund  Burke)  we  CAnnot  stand 
under  the  same  arch-way  during  a  shower  of  rain,  without  finding 
him  out?    Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  remarks:  not  »ny 
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u&usual  interest  of  facts  communicated  by  him,  ♦  *  *  » 
*  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habitual  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit  of  foreseeing,  in  each 
integral  part,  or  (more  plainly)  in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that 
he  intends  to  communicate.  However  irregular  and  desultory 
his  talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments." 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  accustomed  to  reflect  upon 
his  own  psychical  states,  to  analyze  them  into  their  elements,  to 
trace  his  practical  maxims  and  his  scientific  axioms  to  their 
fimdamental  inrinciples,  or  to  evolve  them  from  their  psychologic 
cal  b^nnings ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  thus  dis- 
ciplined without  acquiring  the  power  of  thinking  clearly,  ra* 
tionally,  and  by  orderly  processes,  and  without  also  gaining  the 
power  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner. 
To  whatever  subject  of  investigation  or  business  in  life  such  a 
student  may  apply  the  discipline  thus  acquired,  he  will  bring  to 
it  a  mind  capable  of  mastering  the  subject  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  others,  and  of  gaining  that  supremacy  which  the 
man  who  thinks  with  order  will  always  secure  over  those  who 
think  superficially,  or  who  think  with  lack  of  method* 


n. 

THE  RELATIONS  OP  THE  SOUL  TO  MATTER. 

§  13.  Psychology  is  properly  a  branch  of  physics, 
in  the  enlarged  signification  of  the  term ;  t.  e.,  the  a  b rune? of 
science  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  many  sciences  of  ^  ^*  ^' 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  substance  of  the 
soul,  its  phenomena  are  unquestioned  facts.  They  are  facts 
which  are  as  real  and  as  potent  as  the  phenomena  of  gravitation 
or  electricity.  As  such,  they  assert  their  p)hu;e  in  that  vast 
system  of  beings  which  we  call  Nature,  or  the  Universe,  and 
they  claim  to  be  considered  by  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  are 
appropriate  to  scientific  investigation. 

§  14.  The  true  philosopher  will  admit  the  justice 
of  this  claim,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  these  phe-  its  facta  are  at 
nomena  in  the  light  of  scientific  methods.     But  when  by  the  stu- 
he  begins  seriously  to  study  them,  he  finds,  perhaps 
to  his  surprise,  that  they  are  very  unlike  the  phenomena  to 
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vhich  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  discovers  that  the  subject* 
matter  of  iayestigation,  in  its  manifestations,  forces  and  laws,  is 
strikingly  and  strangely  peculiar.  The  inquirer  is  surprised, 
disturbed,  and  perhaps  offended.  His  first  impulse  is,  to 
question  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  the  facts  themselves ; 
&e  next,  to  doubt  whether  they  can  be  successfully  analyzed  and 
accurately  defined.  K  it  be  conceded  that  they  are  actual,  and 
worthy  to  be  investigated,  it  is  at  once  presumed  that  they  may 
be  attributed  to  some  material  substance  or  agent,  or  explained 
by  material  laws,  or  at  leas'  a  be  illustrated  by  material  analo- 
gies. This  tendency  to  resolve  the  soul  into  matter,  or  to  judge 
the  soulEy  matter,  is  very  strong ;  at  times  it  is  almost  irresis- 
fiBIe,  lirEasTh  all  ages  exerted  over  the  most  candid  and 
truth-loving  minds  a  powerful  and  unconscious  influence.  It  has 
become,  therefore,  almost  a  necessity,  in  an  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  thb  science,  to  consider  this  influence  distinctly,  so  as  to 
account  for  ita  existence  and  to  guard  against  its  efiects.  For 
the  same  reason  also  it  is  desirable,  by  a  preliminary  discussion, 
to  determine  what  are  the  relations  of  the  soul  and  its  phe- 
nomena to  the  essence,  powers,  and  laws  of  matter. 

§  15.  We  would  first  account  for  the  existence  of 
Material  phe-   this  tendency.    By  the  natural  course  of  develop- 

nomena  are  the  ,,.  -  ,  .1-1 

MrUest  known,  meut  and  training,  we  are  for  a  long  penod  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  material  phenomena  and  mate- 
^.  v\  rial  laws.  What  the  man  sees  and  hears  and  smells  and  tastes, 
,  *  first  attracts  and  absorbs  the  attention.  When  he  begins  to  re- 
fleet,  the  objects  which  he  compares  and  distinguishes,  which  he 
classifies  and  arranges,  are  almost  exclusively  sensible  objects. 
When  he  rises  to  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  science  of  mate- 
rial things.  The  laws  of  mechanics,  of  fluids,  of  light,  of  chemi- 
cal union,  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  are  the  laws  which  he 
first  studies,  masters,  and  learns  to  apply  and  to  trust.  It  is  in 
the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  that  the  sciences  of  matter  should 
be  studied  before  the  sciences  of  the  soul.  It  follows,  by  a  natu- 
ral and  almost  necessary  consequence,  that  the  conceptions  and 
methods  of  investigation  which  are  appropriate  to  material  oCh 
jects,  should  so  control  the  mind's  habits  and  associations,  as  U 
take  almost  exclusive  possession  of  them. 
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§  16.  When  we  pass  over  from  the  study  of  mat- 
ter to  the  study  of  spirit,  the  prepossessions  which  we  jniftwn'***!^? 
have  thus  derived  remain  with  us.  We  ask,  Are  the  impre8»ion». 
phenomena  real  ?  Can  they  be  actual  and  substan« 
tial  when  so  unlike  those  phenomena  which  we  see  and  hear,  which 
we  handle  and  taste  ?  But  allowing  that  they  are  actual,  can 
they  be  definitely  known  ?  Can  we  compare  and  class  them  ? 
When  we  ask,  To  what  substance  do  they  pertain  ?  the  readiest  an^ 
swer  is.  To  some  material  substance;  and  the  soul  is  readily  r^ 
solved  into  some  form  of  attenuated  matter.  Its  functions,  also, 
are  explained  by  the  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  by  chemical 
or  electrical  changes  in  the  nervous  substance.  Perception  is  re- 
solved into  impressions  on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  which  impressions 
are  referred  to  motions  in  a  vibrating  fluid  without,  which  in 
turn  are  responded  to  by  motions  aroused  in  a  vibrating  agent 
within.  Memory  and  association  are  explained  by  the  mutual 
attractions  or  repulsions  of  ideas  similar  to  those  to  which  the 
particles  of  matter  are  subjected  by  cohesion  or  electricity. 
Generalization  and  judgment,  induction  and  reasoning,  are  re- 
solved into  the  frequent  and  often-repeated  deposits  of  impressions 
that  have  some  mechanical  affinity  for  one  another. 

The  mind  that  is  trained  by  the  most  liberal  culture,  or  that  is 
schooled  to  the  most  complete  self-control,  cannot  easily  divest 
itself  of  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  have  been  con- 
tracted by  previous  studies.  Indeed,  the  man  devoted  to  a  single 
class  of  studies  or  department  of  science  is  liable  to  stronger  and 
more  inveterate  prejudices  than  he  whose  views  have  not  been 
strengthened  by  reflection,  tested  by  experiment,  and  enforced  by 
authority.  The  man  confirmed  in  his  associations  by  means  of  a 
&miliar  mastery  over  some  physical  science,  is  the  man  of  all 
others  to  whom  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  seem  most  novel  and 
the  conceptions  most  un&miliar. 

§  17.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  forewarned  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
these  influences,  we  need  also  to  be  forearmed  ax»inst    b®  setiwide.  la 

'  ...  what  way. 

them     In  order  to  this,  it  is  wise  to  take  a  general 
and  preliminary  view  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  matter.    We 
propose  to  present — first,  those  considerations  which  may  fairly 
be  urged  by  and  conceded  to  the  materialist,  or  the  materialistic 
psychologist ;  and  second,  those  which  indicate  and  prove  that  the 
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8oul  has  an  activity  that  is  independent  of  material  agents,  and 
follows  laws  that  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

§  18.  The  materialist  urges,  1.  That  we  know  the 
Tbeargaments   goul  onlv  as  Connected  with  a  material  organization  ; 

of  the  material- 

i»t.  (i).Tiie  soul   that  the  agent  called  the  soul  exerts  all  its  activities 

is   coQDected  -  ,  i-    . 

With  a  body.       and  manifests  all  its  phenomena  by  means  of  the 
human  body.    Of  a  soul  which  acts  or  manifests  its 
acts  apart  from  the  body,  we  have  no  experience,  either  by  per- 
sonal observation  or  through  credible  testimony. 

2.  The  powers  <rf  the  soul  are  developed  along 
2.  The  Mui  19   with  the  powers  and  capacities  of  this   organized 

deve](^)ed  with  *    .        _  ,  .  , 

the  body.  Structure.    As  these  powers  and  capacities  are  seve- 

rally called  into  action  and  reach  their  full  perfec- 
tion, the  powers  of  the  soul  appear,  one  after  another,  and  attain 
the  full  measure  of  the  energy  which  nature  has  assigned  them. 
The  lower  organs  of  the  body  act  first  in  order,  and  these  are  de- 
veloped and  matured  at  the  earliest  period.  Afterwards  the 
higher  organs  are  gradually  matured  and  brought  into  action. 
Aflxjr  the  body  is  completely  developed  for  all  its  functions,  it 
{masses  through  certain  stages  of  growth,  increasing  in  size  and 
strength.  During  these  periods  of  development  and  growth  the 
6oul  is  also  unfolded  and  matured.  One  power  aft;er  another  is 
made  ready  to  act,  and  the  capacity  for  the  action  of  each  is  en- 
larged and  strengthened.  Because  the  soul  is  unfolded  as  the  body 
is  developed,  and  the  soul  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  body, 
it  is  urged  that  what  we  call  the  soul  is  but  a  name  for  the  capa- 
cities to  perform  certain  higher  functions  which  belong  to  a  finely 
organized  and  fully  developed  material  organism. 

8.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body  for  much  of 
s.  Is  dependent  its  knowledge  and  for  many  ofits  enjoyments.    It  is 

•n  the  body  for       .  t     j.t  i      xi.    x    -^  •  J 

ice  knowledge   through  the  cyc  only  that  it  perceives  and  enjoys 
an  e  oy  eu     ^j^j.^  ^^^  through  the  ear  only  that  it  apprehends 

and  is  delighted  with  sound.  It  is  only  as  a  mate- 
rial organ  is  afiected  by  a  material  object,  that  the  mind  makes 
a  single  new  acquisition  concerning  matter.  Should  these  organs 
cease  to  exist,  or  cease  to  be  acted  on,  all  new  acquisitions  and 
new  enjoyments  would  cease  to  be  possible.  Even  the  so-called 
higher  kinds  of  knowledge  and  feeling  have  a  nearer  or  I'emoter 
reference  to  the  objects  of  sense  with  which  we  are  brought  is 
contact  through  the  bodily  organs. 
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Moreover,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  the  soul  begins  to  act  and  to 
enjoy,  only  when  these  organs  are  aroused  by  their  appropriate 
material  excitants  or  stimuli;  and  it  would  never  act  or  enjoy  at 
all,  either  in  higher  or  lower  forms,  if  these  organs  were  not 
first  called  into  action. 

4.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body,  and  on 

/••  i*«T  1*  ^*  Also  for  ita 

matter,  for  its  energy  and  activity,  it  sympathizes  energy  and  ao- 
most  intimately  with  every  change  in  the  body.  The 
capacity  to  fix  the  attention  so  as  to  perceive  clearly,  to  remem- 
ber accurately,  and  to  comprehend  fiiUy,  varies  with  the  condi« 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  slight  indis- 
position is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  simplest 
functions  of  the  intellect,  and  with  the  exercise  of  those  emotions 
to  which  the  soul  is  most  wonted.  An  active  disease  disorders 
the  imagination,  filling  it  with  ofiensive  and  incongruous  phanta* 
sies,  which  the  will  can  neither  exclude  nor  regulate.  The  suffu- 
sion of  the  brain  with  blood  or  water,  disqualifies  the  soul  for  ac- 
tion of  any  kind,  or  stupefies  it  into  entire  unconsciousness.  A 
change  in  the  structure  or  in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  some 
lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  induces  that  suspension  of  the  higher 
and  regulating  functions  which  we  call  insanity.  This  state  is 
permanent  when  its  cause  is  permanent;  and  the  soul  may  even 
relapse  from  this  into  the  condition  of  idiocy,  from  which  it  is 
never  known  to  emerge.  That  state  of  the  body  which  we  call 
fiiinting  takes  away  all  conscious  perception  and  enjoyment,  and 
causes  the  soul  to  sink  into  blank  inaction.  Another  state  of  the 
body  in  sleep  induces  another  kind  of  activity,  in  which  the  usual 
laws  of  perception,  judgment,  and  memory,  as  well  as  the  usual 
conditions  of  hope  and  fear,  seem  to  be  deranged  or  reversed. 
When  the  organization  of  the  body  is  destroyed,  the  soul  ceases 
to  act,  and,  for  aught  we  can  observe,  it  ceases  to  exist 

5.  The  soul  is  the  termination  of  a    series   of 

.   -        .  I.-  1      •         1.  1.       ^1  •        6.  It  terminate 

matenai  existences,  which  rise  above  each  other  m  a  Borioe  of  dum* 
orderly  gradation,  each  preparing  the  way  for  the  euces. 
other ;  and  all  are  represented  in  that  form  of  or- 
ganized matter  which  manifests  and  sustains  the  highest  of  all, 
».  e.,  the  so-called  phenomena  of  the  soul.  The  lowest  form  of 
matter  obeys  mechanical  laws.  The  form  next  higher  is  seen  in 
bodies  ondow^  with  diemical  properties  and  capable  of  chemi- 
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cal  combinations.    Here  masses  and  molecules  unlike  each  othoi 
unite  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  third  unlike  either.     In  tb.b 
form  next  higher,  matter  disposes  its  particles  in  crystalline  ar^ 
rangement,  according  to  the  law  of  which  the  elements  arrange 
themselves  in  forms  more  or  less  symmetrical,  after  the  rules  of 
a  natural  geometry.     Next  we  find  the  lowest  types  of  organized 
existence,  of  which  the  crystal  is  the  mute  prophecy.    In  these 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  are  separate  organs,  each  of 
which  performs  a  special  function,  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
functional  activity  of  every  other  organ  and  to  the  whole  structure, 
which  is  made  up  of  all  the  organs  together.    The  plant,  when 
the  requisite  conditions  are  present  of  nourishment,  moisture,  and 
light,  expands  into  a  developed  organism,  thrusts  out  the  bud 
and  leaf,  opens  the  flower  by  which  its  beauty  is  perfected,  and 
its  seed  and  fruit  are  formed  and  matured.     The  animal  requires 
material  conditions  of  food  and  air  and  light.     It  comes  into 
being  by  peculiar  processes,  it  grows  into  a  complicated  structure 
of  bone,  muscle,  viscera,  nerves,  and  brain,  each  separate  organ 
fulfilling  its  special  duty,  and  all  acting  together  so  as  to  form'  a 
completed  whole.    As  the  animal  structure  becomes  more  per- 
fectly and   delicately  organized,  the   phenomena  of  the   soul 
begin  to  appear,  requiring  as  their  condition   all    the  lower 
forms  of  nature,  with  the  presence  and  action  of  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  organic  powers  and  laws.    So  far  also  as  we  ob- 
serve the  various  grades  of  animal  life,  as  is  the  perfection  of  the 
material  structure  so  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.    The  more 
simple  the  organization,  the  fewer  are  the  instincts  and  the  more 
limited  is  the  intelligence.    The  more  complex  and  delicate  the 
structure,  the  wider  is  the  range  and  the  richer  the  capacities  for 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  skilL    The  human  being  also  so  £ir 
as  its  development  can  be  traced,  seems  to  pass  in   succession 
through  the  lower  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  organic  life.     It  is 
first,  as  it  were,  a  plant,  having  only  vegetative  existence,  in  the 
capacity  for  nourishment  and  growth;   then  it    becomes    an 
animal,  passing  through  the  lowest  to  the   highest   forms    of 
animal  existence ;  last  of  all,  it  emerges  into  that  which  is  still 
higher,  viz.,  the  special  forms  of  activity,  which  are  intelligent,  sensi- 
tive, selfrconscious,  and  rational.    It  would  seem,  it  is  argued, 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  one  organic  growth.    The  one  is 
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perfected  with  the  other,  the  one  depends  on  the  other,  the  one 
results  from  the  other.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration 
already  noticed,  that  organic  or  nervous  force,  and  psychical  or 
mental  force,  go  hand  m  hand  in  energy. 

From  these  analogies  it  is  concluded  that  the  soul    _ 

•  1  .  J*         ^        1  •   ^  /*  /»      The  concluslot 

IS  only  a  convenient  term  for  the  higher  forms  of  of  tho  material- 
activity  which  matter  exerts  in  its  more  highly  or- 
ganized forms  of  existence.  Or,  ^in  other  words,  the  soul,  in 
its  essence  and  its  acts,  is  dependent  on  organization;  and 
when  the  organism  is  disintegrated,  the  activity  of  the  soul  must 
terminate.  Its  existence  separately  from  organized  matter,  or  as 
transferred  to  another  and  a  new  organism,  involves  an  absurd 
and  impossible  conception. 

§  19.  The  considerations  which  may  be  urged  in 
proof  that  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  not  material.     Counter  wgii. 

*  '    mentsO).    Its 

are  the  following :  1.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  phenomena  are 

°  *  unlike  matenal 

are  in  kind  unlike  the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  phenomena. 
matter.  All  material  phenomena  have  one  common 
characteristic — that  they  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  They  can 
be  se^i,  felt,  touched,  tasted,  and  can  also  be  weighed  and  mea> 
sured.  But  the  phenomena  of  the  soul,  at  least,  are  known  by 
consciousness,  and,  as  thus  known,  are  directly  discerned  to  be 
totally  unlike  all  those  events  and  occurrences  which  the  senses 
apprehend.  The  phenomena  discerned  by  the  senses  are  also 
known  to  have  some  relation  to  space.  Motion,  color,  taste, 
sound,  combustion,  breathing,  circulation,  secretion,  galvanic 
agency,  chemical  combination,  growth,  decomposition — every 
kind  and  form  of  material  activity — ^require  extension  in  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  operate,  or  in  the  effect  or  activity  itsel£ 
But  feeling,  will,  thought,  memory,  joy,  sorrow,  purpose,  resolve, 
admit  of  no  such  relation  to  space.  Even  those  agents  in  nature 
which  are  most  imponderable  and  impalpable,  as  the  electric 
force  or  fluid  and  the  vital  or  organic  force  in  the  animal  or 
plant,  both  require  a  certain  portion  of  matter  as  the  active  oi 
potent  substance  which  exhibits  electrical  or  vital  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  by  consciousness 
not  only  not  necessarily  referred  to  any  such  portion  of  matter, 
but  they  are  referred  to  another  agent,  the  acting  or  suffering 
ego,  which  is  not  known  by  consciousness  to  have  any  sensible  or 
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material  attributes.     These  peculiarities  clearly  and  sharply  dis- 
tinguish the  two  classes  or  species  of  phenomena. 

2.  The  tool  2.  The  acting  ego  is  not  only  not  known  to  be  in 
fteoi?  froi**  any  way  material,  but  it  distinguishes  its  own  actings, 
""**®'-  states  and  products,  and  even  itself,  from  the  material 
substance  with  which  it  is  most  intimately  connected,  from  the 
very  organi^d  body  on  whose  organization  all  its  functions,  and 
the  very  function  of  knowing  or  distinguishing,  are  said  to  de- 
pend. First,  it  distinguishes  from  this  body  every  other  material 
thing  and  object,  asserting  that  the  one  is  not  the  other. 
Second,  it  just  as  clearly,  though  not  in  the  same  way  or  on  the 
same  grounds,  distinguishes  itself  and  its  states  from  the  material 
objects  which  it  discerns.  It  knows  that  the  agent  which  sees 
and  hears  is  not  the  matter  which  is  seen  and  heurd.  Third,  the 
soul  also  distinguishes  itself  and  its  inner  states  from  the  org»i- 
ized  matter — i.  e.,  its  own  bodily  organs — by  means  of  which  it 
perceives  and  is  affected  by  other  matter.  Fourth,  it  resists  the 
force  and  actings  of  its  own  body,  and,  in  so  doing,  most  emphati- 
cally distinguishes  itself  as  an  agent  from  tliat  which  it  resists. 
JBy  its  own  activity  it  struggles  against  and  opposes  the  coming 
on  of  sleep,  of  faintness,  and  of  deatL  Even  in  those  conscious 
acts  in  which  it  feels  itself  most  at  the  disposal  and  control  of 
the  body,  it  recognizes  its  separate  existence  and  independent 
energy. 

3.  The  sont  S*  ^^'^  ^^^  ^  sclf-activc.  Matter  of  itself  is  inat. 
jflseif-actiTe.  rpj^^  g^^j  jg  imp^igd  ^  actiou  from  withiu  by  its  own 

energy.  Matter  only  takes  a  new  position,  or  passes  into  a  new 
«tate,  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  %  force  from  without  True,  the  soul 
must  begin  its  activities  with  the  awakening  of  the  senses; 
but  when  it  is  once  awakened,  it  never  sleeps,  so  &r  as  we  can 
observe  or  infer.  K  the  senses  should  furnish  it  no  new  objects, 
it  might  go  on  without  intermitting  its  action,  busying  itself  with 
the  materials  already  furnished  under  laws  of  its  own.  We 
grant  also  that  what  it  p^ceives  and  desires  and  does,  is  det^- 
mined,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  objects  which  present  them- 
selves from  without;  but  these  direct  the  course  of  its  action  by 
furnishing  it  objects ;  they  do  not  cause  it  to  act  We  concede 
even  that  its  energy  in  action  is  dependent  on  material  condi- 
tions, as  the  tension  and  healthful  harmony  of  the  nervous  sys* 
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tern.  When  the  nerves  are  relaxed  or  disturbed,  as  in  fainting 
or  disease,  the  force  of  the  soul  is  greatly  weakened  or  frightfully 
disordered ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  bodily  conditions  can 
arrest  psychical  activity  after  it  has  once  been  aroused.  In  thi^ 
respect  the  contrast  is  striking  between  matter  and  spirit. 
4.  To  very  many  of  the  states  of  the  soul  no  changes 

V*  X8  110  V  uO* 

or  afiections  of  the  organism  can  be  observed  or  traced,  pendent   on 

matter  in  It^ 

as  their  conditions  or  prerequisites.  It  is  argued  that  highest  ao> 
the  soul  and  body  are  one  material  organism,  because 
me  know  that  in  many  iostances  some  affection  of  the  one  is  ne* 
co-ssary  as  Uie  condition  of  a  correspondent  affection  of  the  other; 
e,  g.y  the  soul  cannot  see  unless  the  retina  is  painted  by  the  light, 
nor  can  it  hear  unless  the  ear  vibrates  through  sound.  It  ought 
gready  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  to  observe  that  the 
ehange  in  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  wholly  unlike  the  conditions 
which  go  before  it  The  impression  on  the  eye  or  the  ear  has  no 
affinity  with  or  likeness  to  the  perception  which  follows.  More- 
over, the  condition  in  the  organism  is  often  a  condition  only  so 
&r  as  to  furnish  an  object  which  the  soul  apprehends,  i.  e.,  the 
eye  sees  rather  than  hears,  and  sees  this  objoct  rather  than 
another,  because  the  excited  organism  ftirnishes  the  object  matter 
or  occasion.  The  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  is  entirely  broken, 
when  we  reflect  that  no  changes  whatever  in  the  organism  are 
known  to  precede  or  to  condition  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  important  psychical  states  and  affections.  We  grant  that 
the  landscape  which  we  see  must  first  be  pictured  on  the  retina. 
But  what  change  or  affection  of  the  material  organism  occurs, 
when  the  soul,  at  the  sight  of  this  landscape,  images  another  like 
it,  calls  up  by  memory  a  similar  scene,  which  had  been  seen  years 
before  a  thousand  miles  distant,  or,  by  creative  acts  of  its  own, 
eonstructs  picture  aft;er  picture  that  are  more  beautiful  and 
varied  than  the  one  it  is  beholding?  Or  what  bodily  changes 
precede  desire  and  disgust,  hope  and  fear,  at  these  memories  and 
creations?  No  such  changes  have  ever  been  discerned.  No 
ground  is  furnished  for  surmising  that  they  ever  occur.  They 
must  occur  in  every  instance,  to  justify  the  theory  of  the  material* 
ist.  That  they  do  occur  is  simply  assumed*  They  have  neves 
been  observed. 
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5.  The  r^ular  gradation  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
of  existence  several  kinds  of  material  existences,  and  the  progre&- 
tbe  soul  to  be  sive  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of 
organized  matter,  do  not  of  themselves  prove  that  the 
soul  is  matter  in  a  more  highly  organized  form.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  transition  from  the  highest  forms  of  organized  mat* 
ter  to  the  lowest  types  of  psychical  activity  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
criminated ;  nor  that  the  body,  which  is  organized  for  the  ases  of 
the  soul,  seems  in  its  development  to  assume  in  successive  order 
all  the  lower  types  of  organization,  force  us  to  believe  that  a 
common  substance,  obeying  material  laws,  is  capable  of  rising  into 
that  refinement  of  organization  which  can  perform  the  functions 
of  knowledge  and  affection. 

These  facts  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof  by  the  man  who 
assumes  that  the  existence  of  immaterial  or  spiritual  being  is  im- 
possible,  and  the  belief  of  it  is  unphilosophical.  This  assumption 
involves  the  inference  that  there  is  no  spiritual  Creator.  If 
there  be  a  creating  Spirit,  who  originated  and  controls  matter, 
then  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
created  spirit,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  and  affected 
by  a  material  organism,  or  which,  perhaps,  is  itself  the  organizing 
agent. 

To  those  who  assume  that  there  can  be  no  creating  Spirit,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  prove  that  there  may  be  spirit  that  is  ere* 
ated.  To  those  who  admit  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  creating 
Spirit,  or  even  to  those  who  believe  that  design  has  a  place  in  the 
universe,  the  regularity  of  development  and  progressive  transition 
from  one  being  to  another  simply  indicate  a  unity  of  plan  in  the 
creation  more  clearly  and  more  satis&ctorily  rather  than  prove  a 
unity  of  substance  in  the  agent  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to 
draw  the  line  where  material  organization  ends  and  spiritual 
agency  begins,  where  unconscious  reaction  ceases  and  conscious 
activity  emerges.  But  we  know  enough  to  affirm  that  if  spiritual 
existence  is  possible,  and  if  it  be  necessary  from  its  constitutioii 
%3T  important  to  its  destiny  that  it  be  developed  with  or  organize 
niatter,  then  all  those  phenomena  by  which  it  seems  to  rise  by  a 
tiatural  evolution  from  the  higher  forms  of  matter,  and  to  crown 
*tfe  series  which  it  terminates  as  ''the  bright  consummato 
tfowei;"  are  fiilly  explained  by  the  unity,  the  beauty,  and  the 
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harmony  of  the  Creator's  plan,  and  do  not  require  a  unity  of  8ub« 
stance. 

This  is  all  that  needs  to  be  determined  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiries.  What  the  substance  of  the  soul  is,  and  what  its  des* 
tiny,  can  be  fully  defined  and  vindicated  by  the  philosophy 
and  theology  to  which  psychology  is  the  appropriate  intro- 
duction. 

§  20.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
whatever  views  we  accept  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  na  of  the  soui 
its  phenomena  are  as  real  as  any  other,  and  their 
peculiariti^areentiUed_to^.A..distinct_r^j^  by  the  true 
plm^og^r.  Whatever  psychical  properties  or  laws  can  be 
established  on  appropriate  evidence,  they  all  deserve  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  among  the  real  agencies  and  laws  of  the  actual  uni- 
verse. Perception,  memory,  and  reasoning  are  processes  which 
are  as  real  as  gravitation  and  electrical  action.  In  one  as* 
pect  their  reality  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect,  as 
it  is  by  means  of  perception  and  reasoning  that  we  know  gravita* 
tion  and  electricity. 

§  21.  The  analogy  of  the  physical  sciences  estab-  phenomena  d 
lishes  the  principle,  that  fiicts  of  one  sort  are  not  to  JJ®  j,,d^"^ 
be  distrusted  because  they  differ  in  kind  or  quality  JJjJJ  "^  "»• 
from  those  of  another  class.  Phenomena  of  one 
description  are  not  to  be  resolved  by  laws  that  hold  good  of  those 
of  another.  Chemical  facts  and  laws  are  not '  disputed  because 
they  cannot  be  explained  by  mechanical  properties  and  powers. 
The  functions  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished  and  grows  are  not 
to  be  doubted  because  they  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws 
which  reg?ilate  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump,  or  those  which  unite 
an  acid  or  an  oil  with  an  alkali  into  a  salt  or  a  soap.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  the  digestion  of  the  food,  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  or  violently  explained  by  laws  which  do  not  solve 
them,  because  they  exhibit  special  and  novel  activities,  and  must 
be  interpreted  by  peculiar  methods.  We  are  indeed  prompted 
to  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  unity,  and  we  therefore  seek  to 
explain  two  events  and  two  classes  of  phenomena,  if  it  is  possible, 
by  a  single  agency  and  after  a  single  law.  We  must  prefer  the 
well-known  and  the  fiimiliar  to  the  unknown  and  the  untried ; 
but  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  may  not  for  thk  reason  doubt  the 
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&ct8  or  misconstrue  their  laws.  If  any  of  the  phenomena  con« 
cerning  man  which  are  discerned  by  consciousness  alone 
happen  to  be  newly  observed, — if  their  truth  is  estiiblished 
through  consciousness — ^then  they  are  to  be  received  as  real, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  like  the  phenomena  of  matter,  or 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  or  analogies 
which  material  phenomena  illustrate  and  exemplify.  To  deny 
them,  is  unphilosophical.  To  attempt  to  explain  them  by  any 
resort  to  physical  analogies  which  &il  to  solve  them,  or  which 
destroy  their  integrity  or  essentially  alter  their  character,  is  to  be 
more  unphilosophical  still.  If  either  class  of  phenomena  should 
take  precedence  of  and  give  law  to  the  other,  the  spiritual 
should  stand  before  the  material,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  given. 

h  om-       ^  ^*    ^®  ought  also  to  distinguish  between  the 
•en*,  and  lau-  powcrs  and  laws  which  consciousness  discovers,  and 

g^iiAge  in  which  ,  , 

they  »pe  do-  the  medium  by  which  these  discoveries  are  recorded 
and  made  known.  This  medium  is  language,  in  the 
large  acceptation  of  the  terra — the  language  of  signs,  of  looks, 
and  of  words.  The  most  superficial  inspection  of  the  words 
which  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  reveals  the  fact  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  all  originally  appropriated  to  material  ob- 
jects and  to  physical  phenomena,  The  words  perceivey  under- 
stand,  imagine^  disgust,  disturb,  adhere,  and  a  multitude  besides, 
"vere  all  originally  applied  to  some  material  act  or  event.  It  is 
only  by  a  secondary  or  transferred  signification  that  they  stand 
for  the  states  or  acts  of  the  soul. 

Locke  well  observes  on  this  point,  (jEfeay,  B.  iii.,  c.  1,  §5):^* 
^  It  may  lead  us  a  little  toward  the  original  of  all  our  notions 
and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence  our  words 
have  on  common,  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made 
use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense, 
have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are 
transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for 
ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ;  e-  ^ ,  to 
imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust, 
disturbance,  tranquillity,  etc.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  opera* 
tions  of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of  think- 
ing.   Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath  ;  angel,  a  mes* 
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senger ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their 
Bources,  we  should  find  in  all  languages  the  names  which  stand 
for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  senses  to  have  had  their  first 
rise  from  sensible  ideas." 

§  23.  The  phTsical  analogon  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  word  often  lurks  behind  its  psychical  fluence  t^^iair 
bnport,  and  is  ready  suddenly  to  spring  out  before  *"**^* 
the  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  to  suggest  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous conclusions.  Let  the  word  impresdon  be  used,  as  it 
frequently  is,  for  some  afiection  of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions, 
and  it  is  conceived  and  reasoned  of  as  involving  some  pressure  or 
impulse.  A  mental  image  is  taken  to  be  a  literal  drawing  oi 
picture  that  is  painted  on  the  *  presence-chamber  *  of  the  soul,  or 
can  be  restored  or  re-illuminated  by  the  memory.  The  objects 
of  the  external  world*  are  said  to  be  cm^  of  the  mind,  while  the 
image  or  remembrance  is  said  to  be  tn  it ;  as  though  the  soul 
filled  a  portion  of  space,  and  disposed  its  thoughts  within  its 
walls  or  limits.  The  memory  is  conceived  as  a  storehouse  of 
&ct8,  dates,  or  principles,  all  ready  to  be  taken  down  or  drawn 
out  when  required.  Consciousness  is  thought  and  reasoned  of 
as  fliough  it  were  an  inner  light,  which  illumines  by  its  radiance 
the  dark  and  winding  recesses  of  the  world  within.  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  with  the  distinctness  and  authority 
of  audible  speech. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  import  of  such  terms  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  soul,  we  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  that  they 
are  metaphors,  either  fresh  or  faded.  But  we  do  not  always  ob- 
serve, nor  do  we  always  guard  against  the  insidious  influence  of 
the  image  from  which  the  metaphor  was  taken.  When  we  are 
occupied  with  the  thought,  and  not  with  the  word — ^when  we  are 
reasoning  earnestly,  or  seeking  a  solution  which  evades  us,  the 
matmal  image  may  supply  a  suggestion  which  is  more  plausible 
than  valid,  and  this  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  which  is  mislead- 
ing. In  such  cases  we  reason  and  infer,  not  from  what  we  think 
or  know,  but  from  what  we  say ;  and  the  very  language  which 
we  use  to  define  and  steady  our  thinking,  confuses  and  distracts 
it.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  language  which  we  use  is  materialistic  in 
its  origin  and  structure,  it  will  incidentally  fisivor  those  views  of 
the  soul  which  are  materialistic,  either  as  professed  theories  oi 
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insensible  associations.  The  history  of  psychology  is  a  perpetual 
testimony  to  the  truth,  that  materialistic  conceptions  and  theo« 
ries  find  their  readiest  justification  in  the  terms  which  the  most 
thorough  spiritualist  is  forced  to  employ,  and  that  a  quasi  ma- 
terialism seems  to  spring  out  of  the  very  language  by  which  it  is 
confuted.  Hence  it  becomes  so  important  that  the  conceptions 
which  we  form  should  be  sharply  distingubhed  from  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  uttered ;  and  that  the  student  of  psy- 
chology should  place  himself  ever  on  his  guard  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  images  and  associations  which  are  continually  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  language  which  the  necessities  of  his 
being  force  him  to  use ;  which  language,  however  high  it  may 
soar  into  the  spiritual,  can  never  free  itself  from  the  matter  in 
which  all  its  terms  have  their  origin. 


III. 

THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  SOUL. 

§  24.  We  assume,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that 

QiMsiion    con-  i-ii  -i 

cerningibefoc-  the  soul  IS  cudowcd  With  the  Capacity  to  know  its 
own  phenomena.  Reserving  for  future  consideration 
the  nature,  the  development,  and  the  authority  of  this  power,  we 
proceed  to  apply  it  in  inquiring  what  consciousness  finds  to  be 
true  of  the  soul,  as  to  its  phenomena,  their  conditions  and  laws. 

The  inquiry  which  comes  first  in  order  is  the  following :  Do 
we  find  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  separate 
faculties  or  powers?  This  question  is  preliminary  to  all  others, 
for  it  must  be  answered,  to  direct  our  classification,  and  fix  our 
terminology. 

§  25.  We  answer,  first,  negatively.  The  soul  is 
JS^tolr^s^m.  ^^*  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  of  which 
one  may  be  active  while  the  others  are  at  rest  The 
plant  and  the  animal  have  distinct  and  separate  organs,  of  which 
each  performs  its  appropriate  and  peculiar  Amotion,  which  none 
of  the  others  can  fulfil.  The  root,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the  flower, 
in  the  one,  and  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  skin,  and  the  eye,  in 
the  other,  each  performs  an  office  which  is  peculiar  to  itsel£ 
While  one  of  these  organs  is  active,  the  others  may  be  as  yei^  un- 
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devdoped  or  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose.  There  is  no  eyi« 
dence  of  the  division  of  the  soul  into  any  such  organs.  The 
whole  soul,  so  &,r  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  operations,  acts  in 
each  of  its  fiiuctions.  The  identical  and  undivided  ego  is  present, 
and  wholly  present,  in  every  one  of  its  conscious  acts  and  states. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  soul  has  not  always  been  noticed  as  it 
should  be ;  certainly  it  has  not  always  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
so-called  &culties  have  often  been  conceived  and  described  as 
separable  organs  or  parts  of  the  soul's  substance,  any  one  of 
which  might  act  of  itself — ^nay,  one  or  another  of  which  might 
be  conceived  as  added  to  or  superinduced  upon  another,  giving 
so  much  enlarged  and  diverse  capacity.  Sometimes  the  &culties 
have  been  represented  as  acting  not  only  apart  from  one  another, 
but  apart  from  the  conscious  soul  itself;  the  soul  being  conceived 
now  as  an  arena  or  show-place  within  which  the  faculties  prose* 
cute  their  work  or  play,  the  soul  being  impassive  and  incogni- 
zant ;  or  now  as  a  spectator  of  their  doings,  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent or  interested.  These  representations  are  all  derived  from  the 
analogies  furnished  by  matter  and  its  actings;  they  find  no  war- 
rant in  our  conscious  experience. 

Again,  we  do  not  find  it  true  that  the  soul  can  „  ^    ,    ,_ 

o       y  1.1        ^**®'*      faculty 

only  act  with  one  of  its  so  called  &culties  at  the  does  not  act  at 

•^     ^  -I  •    i»         aaeparate  time. 

same  instant  of  time.  Some  suppose, — ^perhaps  inter- 
ring from  a  misconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  feculties, — ^that 
when  we  know,  fed  and  decide,  or  when  we  perceive,  remember 
and  judge,  we  must  perform  each  of  these  separate  acts  in  a  defi- 
nite and  distinctly  separable  instant  of  time.  Consciousness 
does  not  allot  to  each  distinguishable  kind  of  activity  a  separate 
interval  or  moment  of  duration,  but  before  its  eye  many  such 
are  united  in  one  undivided  act. 

§  26.  We  ask  next,  what  fiicts  authorize  the 
conception  and  the  use  of  the  term  feculty?  We  as-  BoSi**?re'iikJ 
sume  that  the  identical  ego,  or  /,  is  not  only  dis-  IS^thrr.**"^' 
dnguishable  from  its  own  states,  but  that  each  of 
these  states  is  separated  or  individualized  from  every  other,  by 
occupying  a  separate  portion  of  time.  Each  of  these  states  is 
known  by  the  soul's  consciousness  to  be  individually  different 
from  every  other.  But  though  they  are  thus  divided,  they  are 
united  by  other  relations,  as  follows—* 
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TOieiretemeBti       First,  their  prominent  elements  are  known  to  be 

ftro    liko    ftDd 

unlike  in  qoAi-  alike  or  Unlike  in  the  immediate  experience  of  the 
soul.  The  person  who  is  the  subject  of  each,  knows 
that  what  he  calls  his  acts  of  knowledge  are  alike,  and  also  that 
they  differ  from  his  states  of  feeling  and  of  will,  as  readily  and 
as  clearly  as  he  distinguishes  blue  from  red,  or  green  frx>m  violet, 
or  hard  from  soft,  or  bitter  from  sweet 

They  are  de-  Secoud,  the  el^ucuts  which  are  the  grounds  of  the 
£ttoti?er°'*°'**  classification  of  the  several  states  are  not  only  re- 
cognized as  like  or  unlike,  but  each  has  a  relation  of 
dependence  with  respect  to  the  others.  Not  only  is  one  state 
different  from  another,  as  a  so-called  state  of  knowledge,  feeling, 
or  will,  but  the  element  of  knowledge  is  known  to  be  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  element  of  feeling,  and  the  element  of 
feeling  the  condition  of  that  of  will.  A  man  does  not  feel,  except 
he  knows  or  apprehends  some  object  which  excites  feeling.  He 
JEilways  feels  about  or  with  respect  to  something  cognized. 

When  he  would  increase  or  intensify  an  emotion,  he  applies 
the  intellect  to  the  appropriate  object  with  greater  energy  and  a 
more  exclusive  concentration.  When  he  would  excite  the 
feeling  anew,  he  brings  the  object  before  the  attentive  intellect  a 
second  time.  When  he  would  rid  himself  of  an  emotion,  or 
prevent  its  return,  he  occupies  the  attention  Mrith  some  other 
object,  so  as  to  excite  an  emotion  that  shall  exclude  or  displace 
the  first  There  is  a  similar  dependence  in  the  acts  or  states  of 
the  will.  To  choose,  we  must  not  only  know,  but  we  must  also 
feeL  If  an  object  could  be  simply  known,  and  excite  no  feeliog, 
it  could  neither  be  chosen  nor  rejected. 
^     ,       ^,        Third,    each    act    or  state    of  the  soul   is  cha- 

One  element  is 

Sreponderaut     ractcrized  and  disting^uished  by  the  presence  and  pre- 
1  each  state.  o  j  r  r 

dominance  of  some  one  of  the  single  elements  which 
we  have  named.  That  is,  each  state  of  the  soul  is  more  con- 
spicuously and  eminently  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will; 
some  one  of  these  elements  being  prevailing  and  predominant 
It  is  natural  and  normal  for  the  soul  to  blend  all  in  one,  and  by 
the  laws  of  its  self-active-  nature,  to  spring  at  once  into  all  these 
forms  of  its  appropriate  energy.  At  every  instant  of  its  being 
it  should  leap  as  by  a  single  bound,  along  the  completed  curvt 
of  its  several  capacities.    Sometimes  its  course  seems  to  be  ai» 
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1:«8ted ;  often  it  seems  to  be  detained  in  a  single  element ;  most 
usually,  we  may  almost  say  invariably,  one  only  is  prominent  to 
the  eye  of  consciousness,  the  other  elements  being  scarcely 
noticed  as  present  at  all.  We  distinguish,  remember,  and  name 
such  a  state  by  the  predominating  feature  or  element  We 
think  of  and  call  it  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  wilL 
We  observe,  too,  the  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  function 
which  prevails,  because  a  single  element  is  conspicuous  in  each 
particular  state. 

§  27.  These  considerations  prove  that  the  several 
states  of  the  soul  are  strikingly  distinguished  as  like  fln«d.  GeiMimi 
or  unlike.  The  capacity  of  the  soul  for  any  one  of  *"  **"  ^' 
these  distinguishable  kinds  of  activity  we  call  a  faculty.  We  do 
this  for  die  same  reason  that  we  ascribe  or  refer  any  material 
efiect  or  phenomenon  to  a  special  power  as  its  source  or  cause. 
One  ore  of  iron  exhibits  magnetic  agency,  and  produces  magnetic 
eflfects.  To  another  these  are  wholly  wanting.  To  the  one  we 
ascribe,  to  the  other  we  deny  the  magnetic  power.  On  the  same 
ground,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  might  interpret  psychical 
effects  by  referring  each  to  a  special  psychical  power,  which  we 
call  a  faculty. 

But  we  have  higher  authority  for  recognizing 
special  Acuities  in  the  sphere  of  spirit,  than  for  ad-  tuority.  *"^ 
mitting  determinate  powers  in  the  world  of  matter. 
Of  material  agencies  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  effects.  Of 
tiie  states  and  effects  of  the  soul,  we  are  conscious  that  we  are 
the  prod';<;ers.  In  the  one  case,  we  stand  before  the  curtain  and 
see  the  result,  which  we  ascribe  to  an  agency  whose  arrangement 
and  working  we  cannot  directly  inspect.  In  the  other  case,  we 
are  ourselves  behind  the  scenes,  and  observe  the  working,  i^ 
indeed,  we  do  not  ourselves  work  the  machinery.  To  certain  of 
these  actions,  issuing  in  certain  results,  we  are  prompted  by  no 
effort  at  all.  We  cannot  by  any  effort  prevent  ourselves  from  per- 
forming them,  and  we  ascribe  them  to  the  nature  or  constitution 
of  the  soul.  Hence,  with  eminent  propriety,  we  connect  with 
such  acts  the  term  faculty,  from  fadMtas,  as  explained  by  Cicero*. 
**  FacvUcvtes  sunt,  aut  quibiis  facUius  fit,  aut  sine  quihua  aliquid 
ttmfid  nonpoUfSt.'* — Oux  Inv.,  1,  27,  41. 
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»     ...         §  ^-  We  call  the  &culties  thus  ascertained,  the 

These  faenlties 

common  toau  human  faculties.  We  do  so,  because  certain  states  of 
the  soul,  and  certain  elements  of  these  states,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  alike  in  all  human  beings.  No  soul  is  truly  human 
in  which  they  are  not  present.  The  exercise  and  experience  of 
them  is  necessary  to  every  perfectly  constituted  and  fully  devel- 
oped human  being.  They  may  not  all  be  active  in  an  infant  of 
a  few  days  old,  but  they  are  sure  to  become  so,  if  the  in&nt  lives 
and  nothing  interferes  with  its  normal  d'^velopment.  But  when 
we  say  that  the  soul  must  possess  these  pw«/ers  in  order  to  be  hu- 
man, we  do  not  assert  that  any  two  human  beings  possess  them 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  exercise  them  with  the  same  energy. 
All  men  "perceive,  remember,  and  reason ;  but  all  men  do  not  per* 
ceive  with  the  same  quickness  and  accuracy,  nor  do  all  men  re- 
member with  the  same  readiness  and  reach,  nor  do  they  reason 
with  equal  certainty  and  discrimination.  The  sensibilities  of 
some  men  are  obtuse,  and  of  others  are  acute.  The  choices  and 
practical  impulses  of  men  differ  most  of  alL  In  these,  each  man 
is  preeminently  himself,  sharing  in  no  sense  his  individuality  with 
any  other  human  being. 

The  faculties  §  29.  In  thcsc  natural  and  original  differences,  the 
deit^of 'Sne  fecultics  are  not  altogether  independent  one  of 
Another.  another.    A  powerful  intellect,  to  be  developed  into 

its  normal  attainment,  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  strong  feelings 
and  to  be  held  and  directed  by  a  determined  will.  Nature 
usually  provides  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  development,  by 
proportioning  the  several  endowments  of  the  soul  to  one  another. 
Hence,  a  man  superior  in  intellect  is  usually  superior  in  the 
capacity  for  energetic  feeling  and  effective  decision.  If  there  be 
a  marked  disproportion  between  any  one  and  the  others,  we  ob» 
serve  it  as  irregular  and  unnatural. 

This  truth  needs  to  be  observed  in  the  development  of  the  soul, 
by  special  methods  of  discipllDc  or  plans  of  education.  The 
whole  soul  must  be  educated  in  the  harmony  of  its  powers,  or  it 
cannot  be  successfiiUy  educated  in  any  single  one.  The  intellect 
cannot  be  trained  to  superior  activity  or  successful  achievement 
except  as  the  feelings  are  stimulated  to  a  strong  interest  for  the 
objects  to  which  the  intellect  is  applied,  or  the  ends  for  which  it 
acts.    The  will  must  be  taught  to  concentrate  and  fix  the  ener- 
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jgies,  and  to  direct  them  to  harmonious  and  successful  activity. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  train  a  single  power  alone.  When  we 
seem  to  bestow  all  our  power  upon  one  only — ^as  the  intellect — ^in 
ihe  education  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  we  are  always,  in  &ct,  act- 
ing upon  the  whole  soul,  in  exciting  new  habits  or  kindling  new 
aspirations. 

§  30.  These  truths  also  strikingly  illustrate  the  The  unity  of 
organic  unity  and  the  eminent  individuality  of  the  *^®  *°"*' 
soul.  We  need  ever  to  be  mindfid  of  this.  Science  seeks  after 
resemblances,  and  thus  is  continually  impelled  to  overlook  differ- 
ences.  Or,  if  science  notices  differences,  it  is  the  differences  by 
which  species  are  distinguished,  not  those  by  which  iadividuals 
are  separated*  With  those  individual  peculiarities  which  reftise 
to  be  classed  with  any  other  under  some  common  conception, 
science  disdains  to  concern  itself.  All  objects  in  Nature  have  in 
some  sense  an  individual  unity,  which  science  cannot  wholly  mas- 
ter and  resolve;  but  the  soul  is  more  intensely  and  eminently 
(me  and  individual  than  any  other. 

We  say  a  piece  of  iron,  or  any  mere  aggregate  or  Diffe«nt  undi 
mass,  is  one,  when  its  constituent  particles  or  aU)ms  ^^  "'**^^* 
are  permanently  held  together  by  adhesive  attraction.  The  law 
of  chemical  affinity  makes  two  unlike  substances  into  a  third  un- 
like either,  which  is  eminently  one  by  the  completeness  of  the 
interpenetration  and  combination.  A  plant  is  one,  so  long  as  its 
several  organs  act  together,  and  the  functions  of  each  conspire 
with  the  fimctions  of  every  other  to  the  common  existence  and 
the  developed  growth  of  the  whole.  The  unity  of  the  plant 
arises  from  the  action  of  each  of  these  organs  with  and  upon 
every  other,  and  the  united  action  of  the  whole  through  the  in- 
t^rity  of  an  undivided  structure.  The  same  is  true,  only  more 
strikingly  and  eminently,  of  the  living  animal.  The  animal 
ceases  to  be  one  when  its  strucfure  is  divided,  because  the  reci- 
procal action  of  its  several  organs  is  thereby  forever  rendered  im- 
posrible. 

But  the  soul  IS  one  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  plant       ^    ^,  , 

,  ^  Pgychlcal 

or  the  animal  can  be.     It  has,  indeed,  no  material  npity  is  the 

•It      -1         1     I*  •  highest  of  all. 

structure,  the  visible  and  tangible  bond  of  its  mate- 
rial organs.    Its  feculties  are  dependent  on  one  another  by  a 
union  so  intimate^  that  the  soul  cannot  act  with  one  except  as  it 
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also  acts  with  the  others.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  capacity  ot* 
energy  of  one  except  as  it  grows  in  the  energy  of  the  others. 
Above  all,  the  soul,  in  all  its  conscious  activity,  refers  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  action,  thus  interdependent  on  each  other,  to  a  single, 
central  agent.  It  knows  its  unity,  in  a  large  portion  of  its  direct 
experience.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  it  acts  in  various  ways, 
each  intimately  related  to  one  another,  than  it  is  that  one  person, 
the  undivided  and  self-conscious  ego,  acts  in  all  these  ways.  First, 
this  ego  knows,  in  all  its  varieties  of  cognition,  and  all  the  variety 
of  objects  which  it  can  apprehend.  It  oiao  feels,  as  variously  in 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  this  kind  of  subjective  experience  an 
its  subjective  and  objective  conditions  allow.  But  it  is  by  it» 
actings  in  choiGe,  or  as  the  will,  that  its  individuality  is  preemi- 
nently known  to  itself  and  by  iiself  to  be  one,  as  it  makes  itself  to 
be  what  it  is  by  its  individual  acts. 

It  is  true  that  each  soul  is  like  every  other  soul  in  those 
powers  by  which,  it  is  human.  It  is  unlike  every  other,^  not  only 
in  the  proportion  of  the  faculties  and  attainments  which  are  com? 
parable  to  those  minuter  shadings  of  form  and  properties  in  the 
individual  plant  or  animal  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  th« 
classifying  power,  but  also  in  the  conscious  and  necessary  refer- 
ence of  every  action  to  the  individual  ego.  It  is  preeminently 
one,  as  by  its  own  self-activity  it  gives  to  each  act  of  its  volunr 
tary  and  rational  life  a  direction  and  energy  which  it  shares  with 
no  other  being  and  no  other  act  of  its  own  being. 

§  31.  But  though  the  soul  in  these  respects  is  pre^ 
cxciude^oa-  eminently  one,  it  is  not  thereby  single  in  the  sense  of 
pexuiss.  excluding  a  complex  organization.  Rather  do  its 
unity  and  individuality  depend  upon  and  require  a  complex 
organism  of  faculties  and  powers.  We  observe  that,  in  all  organ- 
isms, the  more  complicated  the  structure  is,  the  more  conspicuous 
is  the  individuality.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  structure  is  cmn- 
plex  in  its  organs  and  in  the  variety  of  its  possible  functions,  just 
in  that  proportion  is  there  the  possibility  of  an  unshared  individ- 
uality, by  means  of  the  greater  number  of  particulars  in  which 
no  other  single  being  can  he  like  this  one.  But  the  more  largely 
complex  the  soul  is  in  the  wealth  of  its  knoWn  and  its  yet  unre 
vealed  endowments,  the  more  strikingly  is  its  unity  illustrated  in 
*he  working  of  these  endowments  with  one  another  to  the  pro^ 
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greiiJsive  development  and  increasing  power  of  a  single  living 
being.  But  its  unity  is  conspicuous  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
being  refers  this  increase  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  moral  capacity 
to  itself,  through  its  conscious  knowing,  feeling,  and  choosing. 
The  dignity  of  the  soul  is  shown  by  its  varied  adaptations  to  the^ 
universe  of  matter,  life,  and  spirit,  and  by  its  capacity  to  respond 
4o  and  interpret  this  complex  universe  by  its  answering  powers^ 
but  most  of  all,  in  that  it  can  distinguish  itself,  as  the  one  agent 
and  patient,  from  everything  which  it  observes  or  cares  for, 

§  32.  The  powers  of  this  complex  yet  individual 
soul  with  which  our  science  is  concerned,  are  those  ^oy"  of  tj>f 

'  soul,  tUreofolU. 

only  which  are  manifested  through  its  conscious  acts 
or  states.  All  the  other  powers  are  left  unconsidered,  except  so 
far  as  they  incidentally  relate  to  these  conscious  exercises  or  ex- 
periences. Th^e  conscious  acts  or  states  are  separated  into  three 
broad  and  general  divisions  of  states  of  knowledge,  states  of  feel- 
ing, and  states  of  wUl,  To  know,  to  feel,  and  to  choose,  are  the 
most  obviously  distinguishable  states  of  the  soul.  These  are  re- 
ferred to  three  faculties,  which  are  designated  as  The  Intellect,  The 
Sensibility,  and  The  WUl. 

This  threefold  division  of  the  powers  of  the  conscious  ego  is 
now  universally  adopted  by  those  who  accept  any  division  or 
doctrine  of  &culties.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  twofold  divi- 
sion which  formerly  prevailed,  into  the  understanding  and  the 
wUl;  according  lo  which  the  sensibility,  or  the  soul's  capacity 
for  emotion,  was  included  under  the  will,  and  the  affections,  as 
they  were  usually  called,  were  regarded  as  phenomena  of  the 
wilL 

Aristotle  divided  the  jyowers  of  the  soul  into  the  vegetative,  the  perceptive 
;iiiolnding  the  phantasy),  the  loeomotive,  the  impulsive  or  oreotic  (including  the 
iffeetional  and  emotional),  and  the  noetic*  All  these,  except  the  noetic,  were 
iuured  by  the  brutes.  The  Nov9  was  divine,  perhaps  prefe'xistent  and  imperish- 
able. Of.  De  Oen,,  et  Cor,  ii.  3;  De  An.  iii.  5.  The  distinction  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  nearly  coincident  with  this,  though 
more  general,  and  recognised  under  the  Uywfia  special  relations  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  sohoolmen  retained  this  division,  and  distinguished  three  classes  of 
Bonis,  as  follows :  the  vegetative,  of  plants,  the  vegetative  and  perceptive,  of  ani- 
mals, the  vegetative,  perceptive  and  rational,  of  man.  Each  of  the  last  two 
have  the  impulsive  and  locomotive. 

The  moderni(,  throwing  out  of  their  classification  the  powers  not  apprehended 
In  eonscionjness,  reduced  the  remainder  to  two:  the  intellectual  and  impulsive. 
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or  the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the  powers  of  the  will.    This  cTassifiok^ 
tion  was  a  long  time  current. 

Aristotle  had  recognized  under  the  orectic,  or  impulsire  powers — the  powers  of 
the  will,  which  we  hare  noticed — a  threefold  subdivision :  ciri9v/uiia,  tfvfuk,  povkiioif. 
Theologians  had  for  a  long  period  distinguished  the  affections  and  the  will  and 
sealouslj  discussed  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Locke  carefully  and 
earnestly  distinguished  will  from  desire,  without,  however,  proposing  a  threefold 
division  of  the  powers.  {Eatay  B.  II.  c.  21,  J  J  6,  30,  31.)  Beid  does  substan- 
tially the  same  inasmuch  as  he  retains  the  received  division  in  its  accepted  import 
in  his  Intellectual  Powere,  EnHajf  I.,  c.  7;  but  in  his  Active  Powert,  Eetay  II.,  c's 
1  and  2,  he  limits  the  will  to  the  capacity  to  determine  or  choose,  excluding  from 
it  the  capacity  for  both  emotion  and  desire.  Dugald  Stewart  {Active  and  Moral 
Powers),  following  Reid,  adopted  a  threefold  classfiication  without  its  formal 
nomenclature.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  goes  backward  from  all,  distinctly  assert* 
ing  that  the  will  is  a  modifioation  of  desire,  and  a  volition  is  only  the  strongest 
or  prevailing  desire.  Inquiry,  etc.,  p.  1,  J  3.  Kant  subdivided  the  impulsive  and 
orectio  Into  two,  vis.,  feeling  and  deaire, .  Kritik  d,  UrtheiU-Kraft,  Einleitung 
and  Anthropolojie,  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham  distinguishes  the  power  of  the  soul 
formally,  as  intellect,  aenaihility,  and  will, 

Hamilton  divided  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  capa- 
cities  of  feeling,  and  powers  of  conation — t.  e,,  of  desire  and  will.  Desire  and 
will  he  distinguished  respectively  as  a  blind  or  fatal,  and  a  free  or  deliberate  ten- 
dency to  act.  {Met,  Lect,  XL) 

Among  modem  writers,  Herbart  and  his  school  have  made  them- 

Modem  oppo-    solves  conspicuous  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  faculties  of  the  soul 

Dents  of  fiicul-    ,  *      <>  a 

ties.  "^  general,  and  of  the  intellect  in  particular,  as  inconsistent  with 

the  essential  unity  of  the  soul,  and  as  self-contradictory  in  both 
conception  and  statement.  But  Herbart  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  pos- 
sesses a  capacity  for  self-assertion,  and  that  these  self-assertions  vary  both  in 
kind  and  degree  with  the  conditions  which  call  them  forth.  His  doctrine  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Leibnits  respecting  monads  of  all  classes,  and  preeminently  of  the 
conscious  monads,  that  they  represent  or  reflect  all  other  objects,  and  that  in  this 
individual  capacity  lies  their  individual  being.  But  diverse  capacities  for  these 
varying  self-assertions,  or,  in  modem  terminology,  for  'reactions,'  involves  all 
that  is  essential,  and  we  may  add,  all  that  is  objected  to  in  the  doctrine  of 
'faculties;'  the  one  being  no  more  incompatible  with  the  soul's  unity  than  is  the 
other. 

Herbart,  moreover,  affirms  of  the  ideas — '  VoreUllungen ' — all  that  he  denies  to 
faculties,  giving  them  the  power  to  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  such  a  varied 
of  ways,  and  with  independent  energies,  as  to  explain  all  the  varying  psychical 
phenomena.  While  he  contends  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  is  one— a  monad 
without  relations  to  space — ^he  makes  it  the  theatre,  literally  the  '  show-plac^'  of 
«11  manner  of  active  and  antagonistic  agents,  which  are  evolved  from  its  own 
^ing  by  the  objects  that  excite  them. 

The  associational  and  cerebral  psychologists  reject  the  doctrine  of  faculties  as 
commonly  received,  and  resolve  all  the  operations  and  products  of  the  soul  into 
the  single  power  of  association  between  its  ideas,  this  being  in  their  view  th« 
single  function  either  of  the  soul  or  its  ideas,  and  that  into  which  all  its  remain' 
tng  powers  and  activities  may  be  resolved. 
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§  S8*  We  call  these  endowments  of  the  soul  faculr 
ties,  powerSy  capacities,  with  some  difference  of  mean-  Faculty,  pow«i; 
ing  and  application  for  each. 

FacuMy  is  properly  limited  to  the  endowments  which  are  natu- 
ral to  man  and  universal  with  the  race.  We  also  limit  the  term, 
by  a  sense  of  natural  propriety,  to  those  endowments  which  are 
especially  spiritual,  and  which  manifest  the  independent  and 
higher  energy  of  the  soul. 

The  word  power  is  applied  to  the  active  properties  of  material 
objects,  as  well  as  to  those  which  pertain  to  spirit.  Originally  it 
was  employed  by  Aristotle  in  contradistinction  to  act.  Hence, 
power  and  action  are  always  contrasted,  and  beings  are  always 
contemplated  by  him  as  h  duvd/xu  and  iv  ivepyia.  Force  is  quite 
as  frequently  used  as  power,  of  material  objects  and  agents,  and 
in  the  collective  sense,  the  forces  of  nature  are  more  frequently 
spoken  of  than  its  powers.  When  power  is  applied  to  the  soul, 
it  is  used  in  a  larger  signification  than  faculty ;  for  by  it  we 
designate  the  capacities  which  are  acquired,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  original.  All  men  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the 
faefuUy  of  memory.  A  few  are  said  to  have,  or  to  have  attained 
to,  the  power  of  remembering  with  surprising  reach  and  accu- 
racy. All  men  have  the/acw%  of  sense-perception,  but  seamen 
gain  the  power  of  seeing  objects  at  a  very  great  distance. 

Capacity  signifies  greater  passiveness  or  receptivity  than  either 
of  the  others.  Hence  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  that  in  the 
soul  by  which  it  does  or  can  suffer,  or  to  dormant  and  inert  possi- 
bilities of  being  arouseJ  to  exertions  of  strength  or  skill,  or  of 
making  striking  advances  through  education  and  habit. 

§  34.  The  normal   operations   of  each  of  these 
&culties  are  called  its  functions.    The  term  is  taken  state,  pbeno- 
from  the  action  of  the  bodily  organs.     From  these  it 
IB  transferred  to  organs  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  as  the  ^  oigans 
of  government,'  and  the  '  functions '  which  they  perform.     In 
both  these  applications  it  has  come  to  mean,  first,  the  appro-> 
priate  operations  of  each,  and  then  the  activities  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  destined.    This  signification  appears  when  the 
term  b  applied  to  the  activities  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.     In  this 
use  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  activities  for  which  the  soul  is 
desn'^ed — ^modes  of  operations  which  are  f^dapted,  Qr  conduce  tq^ 
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the  end  of  its  being.  Hence  the  normal  oetmtieB  of  these 
powers  are  called  functions. 

States  of  the  soiU  are  often  spoken  of.  The  phrase  has  passed 
into  current  if  not  into  technical  use.  Strictly  interpreted,  it 
would  designate  the  more  permanent  or  enduiing,  as  contrasted 
with  the  more  transient  phenomena.  It  has  come,  however,  to 
mean  any  conditions  of  the  soul  whatever. 

Fhemmenon  is  used  as  properly  of  spiritual  as  of  material 
beings  or  agents.  Literally,  it  means  that  which  appears  to,  or 
is  known  directly  by  the  senses :  next  that  which  is  known  as  a 
fact  by  the  mind.  In  science,  it  signifies  more  precisely  that 
which  is  known  as  a  fact,  in  distinction  from  its  explanation  by 
a  force,  principle,  or  law.  Whether  this  explanation  has  or  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  makc^  no  difference.  Whatever  is  or  is 
not  yet  explained,  when  viewed  solely  as  a  &ot,  is  called  a  phe- 
nomenon. The  English  word  appmranoe  carries  with  it  the 
meaning,  or  at  least  the  suggestion,  of  unreality.  It  often  means 
and  is  understood  as  a  mere  appearance,  a  possible  illusion.  No 
such  signification  belongs  to  phenomenon,  as  a  technical  term 
\hat  has  become  established  in  psychical  as  well  as  in  material 
Icienoe,  to  signify  an  observed  &ct  or  event. 


IV. 

IS  PSYCHOLOGY    A    SCIENCE,   AND   WHAT    ARE    ITS    PRINCIPLE8 

AND  METHODS? 

§  35.  In  the  preceding  chaptere  we  have  impliedly 
pJSioio^;it  answered  these  questions.  In  the  subsequent  ex- 
L*^Jef  ""atS  amination  of  consciousness  they  will  be  discussed 
m^o^  ""^  more  fully,  and  also  the  nature  and  authority  of 
psychological  science. 
Our  own  theory  may  be  briefly  stated,  thus:  The  fects  or 
materials  with  which  psychology  has  to  do  are  derived  primarily 
from  -consciousness.  These  materials  psychology  seeks  to  ar- 
range in  a  scientific  method,  and  to  explain  by  scientific  princi- 
ples. At  the  same  time  physiology  comes  to  the  md  of  con- 
sciousness, by  furnishing  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  state? 
pf  the  body  which  prepare  the  objects  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
and  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the  development  and  the 
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activities  of  the  soul.  Both  these  classes  of  facts  must  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction,  must  be  observed  with  attention,  must  be 
analyzed  into  their  ultimate  elements,  must  be  compared,  classed, 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  methods  which  are  common  to 
all  th«  inductive  sciences. 

So  far  it  would  -seem  that  psychology  is  truly  an  inductive 
science.  It  is  distinguished  however  by  two  striking  peculiari- 
ties. First  Its  subject-matter  is  attested  by  consciousness  to  be 
sui  generis,  consisting  of  phenomena  which  cannot  be  resolved 
into  material  entities  or  agents,  and  cannot  always  be  subjected 
to  or  judged  by  analogies  furnished  by  material  agents,  pheno- 
mena, or  laws.  Second.  This  subject-matter  is  in  part  the 
function  of  knowledge  itself,  the  very  agency  by  which  all 
scientific  knowledge  is  produced,  whether  of  matter  or  of  the 
mind.  This  special  and  fundamental  function,  psychology  must 
examine,  in  its  various  processes,  and  their  products.  By  this 
peculiar  feature,  the  science  of  the  human  soul  involves  the 
scientific  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  all  knowledge 
whatsoever,  and  of  each  one  of  the  sciences.  In  every  other 
feature  except  this,  psychology  takes  rank  with  the  other  induc- 
tive sciences,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  them  in  its  subjection  to  a 
common  method.  But  by  this  last  feature  it  becomes  in  a  sense 
the  arbiter  of  them  all,  as  it  tries  and  tests  the  methods  and 
principles  common  to  them  all,  itself  included.  While,  then, 
psychology  is  an  inductive  science,  with  a  subject-matter  of  its 
own,  it  is  also  in  a  certain  sense,  the  science  of  induction  itself. 
It  requires  us  to  find,  and  in  a  sense  to  justify  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  the  sciences,  by  showing  that  such  principles 
exist,  and  demand  verification.  So  far  as  psychology  concerns 
itself  with  the  explanation  of  these  principles,  it  is  the  science 
of  sciences,  the  Prima  Philosophia. 

These  views  are  very  generally  received  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  psychology 
as  a  science,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  such  a  science  is  possible.  The 
opinions  of  those  who  dissent  from  them  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

2  36.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  deny  that  psychology  can 
ever  become  a  science,  because  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty    Some  hold  psy- 
of  its  subject-matter.      Science,  they   allege,  knows  nothing  of       vagae^o*be 
powers,  either  in  matter  or  in  spirit.     It  does  not  concern  itself       ^  science, 
with  the  constituents  of  things,  or  with  the  essence  and  ultimate 
properties  of  matter  or  spirit.    It  has  to  do  with  phenomena  only,  and  it  seeks 
to  learn  the  order  and  laws  of  their  occurrence  by  definite  statements  concerning 
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their  mathematical  relations.  Force  is  measured  by  number ;  bo  is  the  quantity 
of  matter;  so  are  pressure,  motion,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  in  short,  every 
thing  with  which  science,  as  such,  has  to  do.  The  range  of  science  proper,  they 
contend,  is  limited  within  the  domain  where  mathematical  relations  apply,  and 
cannot  include  the  facts  of  psychology  to  any  effective  or  valuable  result. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  reply,  that  this  view  of  scientific  knowledge,  would 
exclude  the  science  of  life  in  all  its  forms  as  truly  as  the  science  of  the  soul.  It 
proves  too  much,  and  therefore  cannot  be  true.  Scidhce  does  inquire  after  th« 
powers,  the  conditions,  and  causes  of  phenomena,  as  truly  as  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  mathematical  relations  of  either.  Besides,  it  is  always  pertinent  to  ob> 
serve,  that  the  power  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  seek,  and  by  which  we  attaia 
scientific  knowledge,  is  the  only  authority  for  our  confidence  in  science  itself. 
To  distrust  the  possibility  of  exact  and  determinate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  thi»  power,  is  to  distrust  the  authority  of  science.  If  the  soul,  as  the 
agent  of  science,  cannot  itself  be  known  in  its  processes  and  their  results,  theo 
the  processes  have  no  value,  and  the  products  no  binding  force. 

J  37.  The  materialists  of  every  sort  contend  that  a  science  of 
The  material-  the  soul  is  possible  and  real,  because  the  substance  of  the  soul  is 
psycbology.  niaterial,  and  its  phenomena  can  therefore  all  be  explained  by  the 
laws  and  relations  of  matter.  Their  cardinal  axiom  is :  there  is 
nothing  substantially  existent  in  the  universe  except  what  has  extension  and  sen- 
sible properties.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  must  therefore  be  the  manifestations 
or  actings  of  an  existence  of  this  kind,  and  can  be  resolved  by  scientific  methods 
just  so  far  as  they  can  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  constitution  or  the  actings 
-of  an  extended  and  material  substratum.  We  pass  over  the  grosser  and  cruder 
theories  of  the  ancient  schools,  which  resolved  the  soul  into  some  form  of  refined  but 
unorganized  matter,  as  now  universally  outgrown  and  rejected,  and  observe  and 
notice  only  that  form  of  modem  materialism  which  passes  current  with  not  a  few 
scientific  men.  This  theory  makes  the  brain  and  nervous  system  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  soul,  and  explains  its  phenomena  by  the  peculiar  activity  of  this 
highly  organized  material  substance.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the  material- 
ism of  the  grosser  sort,  that  it  holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
agent  of  psychical  phenomena  except  matter. 

J  38.  The  materialists  of  the  present  day  are  properly  called 
theory.  Cerebral  Psychologists,  and  plant  themselves  on  the  more  recent 

discoveries  of  physiology  in  respect  to  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem.   These  discoveries  are  those  of  the  reflex  nervous  action  by  the  agency  of 
the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  the  discovery  of  the 
independent  activity  of  the  several  systems  of  nerves,  made  by  Marshall  Hall ; 
of  the  capacity  for  increased  nervous  energy,  and  the  flow  of  a  more  effective 
nervous  stimulus,  which  is  induced  by  the  repeated  action  of  any  organ,  whether 
internal  or  external,  whether  muscle  or  brain ;  of  the  changes  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  attendant  upon  a  high  mental  development — a  change  in  bulk  and 
complexity ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  discovery  of  the  provision  for  the  consentient  or 
consilient  action  of  different  organs  of  the  body,  by  the  codrdinating  agency  of 
tne  great  nerve  centres,  which  tendency  can  be  greatly  augmented  and  modified 
by  culture  and  habit.    These  physiological  facts,  combined  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  resolved  by  many  into  the  physical  coaction 
and  ooalesoen09  of  bralo  movements  and  brain  cells,  arc  the  data  or  materials 
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out  of  which  the  Cerebral  Psyohologists  oonatruot  their  science  of  the  haman 
■oul.  Some  oorebralists  venture  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as  yet  partially  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  mind,  or  soul-energy,  is  but  the  spiritual  correlate  or  metamorphose  of  so 
much  brain  or  nervous  energy.  Many  of  these  views  are  ably  represented  in  the 
works  of  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  entitled  The  Sentet  and  the  In- 
Uliect,  and  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  also,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  etc. 

The  facts  and  phenomena  recognized  by  the  cerebralists  are  true  and  impor- 
tant. The  most  of  them  should  be  treated  of  in  anthropology,  or  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  We  may  even  admit  that 
they  all  deserve  to  be  considered  among  the  condition6  of  the  purely  psychical 
activities.  But  they  are  only  the  invariable  antecedents  or  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  these  phenomena.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  produce  these  pheno- 
mena ;  they  do  not  appear  among  the  constituent  elements  of  any  psychical  state 
or  act;  they  cannot  be  found  in  them  by  analysis;  they  do  not  explain  in  the 
least  the  original  capacity  to  produce  them ;  they  do  not  account  for  the  depen- 
dence of  one  of  these  classes  of  states  upon  another,  as  of  memory  upon  percep- 
tion, or  of  reasoning  upon  both.  These  cerebral  conditions  might  be  supposed 
to  exist,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  without 
perception,  memory,  or  reasoning. 

Moreover,  these  professed  explanations  have  neither  moaning  nor  application 
except  as  they  suppose  the  mind  already  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  psychical 
phenomena  as  known  by  consciousness,  and  as  connected  by  certain  scientific 
relations  which  are  purely  psychical  in  their  origin  and  authority.    The  cere- 
bralist  talks,  like  every  other  man,  of  perceiving,  of  being  conscious,  of  re- 
membering, of  induction,  and  of  reasoning.    He  proposes,  as  problems  to  be  ex- 
plained, these  phenomena  as  dependent  on  and  connected  with  one  another  in 
the  experience  of  human  consciousness.     Of  these  facts  of  consciousness  he  con- 
tinually avails  himself,  to  give  meaning  and  significance  to  his  cerebral  analysis. 
In  short,  he  supposes  a  science  of  the  mind's  inner  experiences  which  he  pro- 
poses to  supplement  by  facts  or  laws  of  sense-observation,  using  the  facts  to  be 
explained  to  interpret  the  facts  which  explain  them.     Should  he  attempt  to  use 
the  nomenclature  of  his  own  science  in  place  of  that  given  by  the  science 
founded  on  consciousness,  he  would  fail  to  be  understood.     The  one  cannot  be  a 
substitute  or  an  equivalent  for  the  other.     A  science  supposes    a    knowing 
agenty  and  a  knowing  agent  is  something  other  than  a  throbbing  brain :  and  to 
know  even  the  functions  of  the  brain,  especially  after  a  scientific  method,  must 
surely  be  something  more  than  for  the  brain  to  exercise  a  function  in  respect  to 
itself  and  its  own  functions.    Such  a  conception  is  more  incredible  and  incon- 
ceivable than  the  conception,  which  is  so  often  stigmatized,  of  the  soul  as  con- 
scious of  its  own  operations.    A   soul  that  is  self-conscious  would  not  be  se 
singular  as  a  brain  funotionizing  about  itself. 

^  39.  The  so-called  phrenologists  constitute  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  cerebral  school,  if,  indeed,  their  doctrines  have  not  been  logical  theory, 
superseded  by  the  more  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  cerebralists  build.  To  the  claims  of  the  phrenologists 
to  have  established  a  science  of  the  soul,  the  following  objections  may  be  urged : 
1.  They  have  not  proved  that  the  protuberances  of  the  brain,  or  the  cranium, 
on  which  their  science  is  founded,  correspond  to  the  psychical  powers  or  funo- 
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tions  which  it  is  elaimed  they  decisively  indicate.  2.  The  classification  of  these 
very  psychical  powers  which  they  adopt  is  illogical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chargeable 
with  not  a  few  cross  divisions.  3.  The  classifications  and  arrangements  of  the 
whole  science  rest  for  their  verification  on  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  which  is 
given  by  consciousness.  It  even  requires  this  knowledge  to  supplement  its  obser- 
vations of  the  cranium.  It  is  consciousness  which  furnishes  all  the  facts  which 
are  to  be  explained,  and  which  is  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  classifications. 
Were  phrenology  established,  it  would  not  be  a  science  of  psychical  facts :  it 
would  serve  only  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  certain  external  indications  as  explain- 
ing the  psychical  characteristics  of  individuals. 

The  question  may  here  properly  be  raised,  whether  the  brain  is  not  the  organ 
of  the  soul.  We  reply,  that  there  is  an  important  difference  between  asserting 
that  the  brain  is  the  substance  of  which  psychical  processes  are  the  functions, 
and  the  very  general  statement  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  soul.  This 
last  would  seem  of  itself  to  imply  that  the  brain  is  one  substance  and  the  soul 
is  another,  each  having  proper  features  and  functions  of  its  own.  To  say  that 
the  soul,  so  long  as  it  exists  with  its  present  corporeal  environments,  uses  and 
depends  upon  the  brain  as  its  organ  of  communication  with  the  material  world, 
and  sympathizes  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  brain  in  its  capacity  to  act 
with  effect,  is  to  say  no  more  than  the  truth.  This  dependence  and  sympathy 
may  hereafter  be  established  in  a  multitude  of  particulars  which  have  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  brain  might  itself  be  subdivided  into  special  organs,  and 
for  each  of  these  a  separate  and  as  yet  unknown  function  might  be  ascertained. 
The  relations  of  these  organs  and  their  functions  to  the  powers  and  acts  of  the 
soul  might  be  traced  out  with  surprising  minuteness,  and  still  the  brain  would 
not  be  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  soul  itself. 

J  40.  The  Associational  Psychology  represents  still  another 
tionalist  theory!  theory  of  the  science  of  the  soul.  It  is  founded,  as  its  name 
imports,  upon  the  fact  or  law  recognized  by  all  psychologists, 
thai  the  ideas  or  acts  of  the  soul  which  are  often  united  tend  to  recall  one  another 
mor«9  readily.  This  law  is  applied  by  this  school  to  take  the  place  of  every  other 
law  6^  condition  of  psychical  activity,  and  to  exclude  every  other  power  or 
capacity.  It  is  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  so-called  faculties,  and  even 
to  explain  the  origin  of  all  necessary  and  intuitive  truths.  The  school  numbers 
many  adherents,  among  whom  are  conspicuous  Hobbes,  Hume,  Hartley,  Bonnet, 
James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Some  of  these  are 
more  consistent  and  extreme  in  their  conclusions  than  others,  but  all  may  t>e 
fairly  said  to  adopt  the  associationalist  theory  in  its  principal  features.  These 
common  features  are  the  following.  They  hold,  1.  That  a  psychical  state  is 
analogous  to  a  change  or  effect  in  a  material  object  as  being  a  simple  impression, 
or  changed  condition  which  is  simple— not  complex,  as  is  claimed  by  those  who 
find  in  every  such  state  a  conscious  relation  to  the  ego.  They  also,  hold,  that  it 
is  necessarily  produced  by  its  cause,  condition,  or  object.  They  deny,  distinctly 
or  impliedly,  the  truth  that  every  state  of  the  soul  must  be  performed  by  the  con* 
scions  ego,  and  that  in  many  of  these  states  this  ^o  is  active,  and  in  no  sens? 
passive.  2.  They  teach  that  every  such  state  thus  necessarily  produced  and  pas- 
sively experienced,  tends  to  be  reproduced  with  its  attendants.  3.  A  repro- 
duced ^vate,  unless  in  some  way  reinforced,  as  by  similar  conditions,  of  itself 
tends  to  be  and  is  reproduced  with  an  energy  that  is  weaker  than  that  of  tht 
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original.  (GfL  Hume,  Bain,  and  Spencer.)  4.  If  it  is  often  reproduced  and  is 
reinforoed  in  eyery  act,  its  energy  is  greatly  increased.  This  increased  energy  is 
manifested  subjectively  by  its  stronger  tendeoey  to  recur  again,  and  objectively  by 
the  greater  vividness  vith  which  the  object  is  represented.  Herbert  Spencer  in- 
aists  that  the  facility  thus  acquired  becomes  literally  mechanical,  and  that  the 
acts  in  question  pass  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  coosoiousness,  and  are  taken 
up  by  the  passive  energies,  first  of  the  associational  faculty,  and  then  of  the 
brain  and  nerve-cells.  In  this  way  they  become  the  material  for  propagation, 
through  transformations  of  the  nervous  substance  which  are  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another.  A  few  physiologists,  who  are  not  so  extreme,  account 
for  the  phenomena  in  question  by  what  they  call  processes  of  'unconscious 
cerebration.'  Every  activity  of  the  mind  not  occasioned  by  some  new  or 
original  impression,  is  the  action  or  product  of  this  tendency  to  recurrent  action, 
thus  weakened  or  strengthened  in  whole  or  in  part.  Imagination  is  a  weak' 
ened  impression.  An  act  of  memory  is  a  somewhat  stronger  and  recurring  ac- 
tivity, bringing  up  a  more  perfect  reproduction  of  the  past.  Generalisation  is 
a  more  vigorous  revival  of  some  part  of  many  original  impressions,  which  is 
citable  of  being  suggested  by  each  of  these  originals  or  their  parts,  and  made 
common  to  them  all.  Judgment  and  induction  are  similar  experiences  of  partial 
elements  of  more  widely  ramified  impressions.  All  these  processes  are  reduced 
to  the  more  vivid  experiences  which  result  from  many  similar  impressions; 
never  to  the  discernment  and  affirmation  of  similarity  in  the  parts  of  each  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  belong.  Similarity  itself,  as  the  ground  and  motive  to  the 
dassifioation  and  interpretation  of  nature,  is  only  the  result  of  two  or  more 
passive  impressions,  and  never  an  intelligent  cognition  or  judgment.  It  is  not 
an  objective  fact  of  relation  knowable  by  the  intellect,  but  a  subjective  sensa- 
tion or  impression  more  or  less  frequently  recurring. 

The  belief  of  necessary  truths  or  fundamental  relations,  is  the  result  of  the 
frequent  conjunction  of  similar  experiences  made  inseparable  by  repetition. 
Thus,  the  relation  of  causation  is  resolved  by  Hume  into  the  customary  connec- 
tion of  ideas  or  objects.  Thus,  J.  Stuart  Mill  resolves  the  belief  in  any  neces- 
sary truths,  even  the  simplest  mathematical  postulates  or  axioms,  into  "  insepa- 
rable association,"  and  gravely  suggests  that  their  opposites  might  be  and  ap- 
pear just  as  axiomatic  to  a  community  trained  under  different  associations. 
Thus,  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Prtneiplet  of  Ptychology,  resolves  our  a  priori  con- 
victions concerning  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations  which  they 
involve  (for  the  necessity  of  which,  as  realities,  he  contends,  against  Kant  and 
Hamilton),  into  the  invariable  conjunctions  which  first  created  a  persistent  ten- 
dency to  recurrence,  which  tendency  has  been  fixed  by  being  propagated  through 
countless  generations  of  human  beings. 

It  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  theory  that  it  dispenses  with  what  it  calls  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  separate  faculties  of  the  soul.  This,  indeed,  is  its  pride 
and  boast,  that  it  makes  these  several  faculties  to  be  but  varied  revolts  of  the  sin- 
gle tendency  or  law  of  association. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  the  associational  school,  consists  in  this,  that  it 
does  not  distinguish  between  those  activities  of  the  soul  by  which,  so  to  speak, 
objects  are  prepared  for  and  presented  to  the  soul  for  its  varied  activities,  pre- 
eminently  that  of  knowledge,  and  the  activities  which  the  soul  performs  with  re- 
spect to  them  when  so  prepared  and  presented.    An  impression  on  the  sensoriunii 
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ereo  wben  responded  to  by  reflex  nervous  sotivity,  is  not  the  act  of  knowledge 
by  which  the  mind  distinguishes  the  object  from  itself  and  from  other  objects; 
nor  does  the  tendency  thereby  created  to  its  repetition  explain  the  act  of  imagi- 
nation or  memory  with  respect  to  it  when  represented  a  second  time.  A  similar 
impression,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  apprehension 
of  a  whole  or  part  as  similar  which  is  essential  to  generalization  and  reasoning 
as  acts  of  knowledge.  The  constant  conjunction  of  two  ideas,  in  oonsequenot 
of  which  the  one  will  always  suggest  the  other,  does  not  explain  the  relation 
imder  which  the  mind  connects  them  in  an  act  of  judgment;  least  of  all  the relar 
tion  by  which  it  joins  them  in  those  beliefs  which  are  necessary  fluid  intuitive,  as 
are  those  which  concern  the  relations  of  spsice,  time,  causation,  and  design. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  thai  though  the  associational  school  is  plausibly  suc- 
cessful in  its  explanations  of  the  lower  activities  an^  products  of  the  intellect, 
they  fail  most  signally  in  explaining  the  higher  operations.  J.  S.  Mill  supple- 
ments the  functions  of  the  associational  power  in  his  theory  of  reasoning  and  in- 
duction by  resorting  to  an  '  expectation  concerning  the  uniformity  of  nature,' 
which  neither  association  nor  induction  can  account  for.  Bain  resorts  to  the 
emotional  nature  to  explain  belief,  and  Herbert  Spencer  must  fall  back  upon  the 
growth  of  two  nerve-cells  into  one,  propagated  indefinitely  through  successive 
generations,  to  account  for  a  priori  and  necessary  beliefs. 

The  associational  school  can  only  explain  the  higher  processes  and  products 
of  the  mind  by  explaining  them  away — ^by  causing  them,  under  the  pressure  of 
its  theory,  to  become  something  else  than  what  thdy  are.  Its  theories  and  ex« 
planations  are  plausible,  because  the  single  principle  on  which  they  rest  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  pervasive  law  of  attraction,  which  is  so  potent  in  mechanical 
and  chemical  philosophy.  The  extensive  and  ready  favor  with  which  they  are 
received  as  the  only  truly  scientific  theory  of  the  mind,  is  but  a  single  extmiple 
of  the  power  of  materialistic  analogies  and  prepossessions  in  the  judgments  of 
spiritual  facts  and  relations. 

The  associational  theory,  though  in  its  fundamental  principle  not 
rialistic.™*  necessarily  materialistic,  has  been  uniformly  received  by  the  oere- 
bralists,  especially  by  the  cerebral!  sts  of  the  modem  school.  The 
doctrine  that  every  mental  process  is  the  result  of  the  association  and  blending 
of  ideas,  when  united  with  the  principle  which  explains  association  by  the  coiguno- 
tion  of  nerve-cells  into  nerve-growths,  and  the  consilience  of  nerve  activities  by 
the  increased  energy  of  nervous  stimuli,  commends  itself  as  demonstrable,  rea« 
sonable,  and  true  to  all  those  who  find  in  the  movements  and  growths  of  the 
brain  the  scientific  explanation  of  psychical  processes.  Bonnet,  Hartley,.  Bain, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  impliedly,  are  eminent  examples  of  the  union  of  both  oere^ 
bralism  and  associationalism  in  the  same  scientific  theory. 

J  41.  The  Metaphysical,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  the  Con- 


-  Metaphysical    gtructive  theory  of  the  science,  remains  to  be  noticed.     This 
choiogy.  sumos  that  psychology  can  become  a  science  only  as  it  is  ex- 

pounded in  the  spirit  of  a  system  of  speculative  philosophy  which 
is  first  assumed  or  proved  to  be  true,  and  which  must  be  established  as  true,  be- 
fore the  study  of  the  mind  can  be  made  truly  scientific,  or  even  before  it  can 
begin.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  every  special  science  is  only  so 
far  scientific  as  it  rests  upon  true  metaphysics.  But  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  eorreot  and  adjusted  statement  of  this  underlying  philosophy 
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in  a  pm/eoted  system,  and  the  investigation  of  these  truths  in  their  concrete  appii- 
eations  without  the  aid  of  such  a  system.  In  psychological  studies  the  tempta- 
tion is  particularly  strong  to  view  the  facts  in  the  light  of  some  preconceived  and 
half-learned  philosophy ;  but  it  ought  for  this  very  reason  to  be  more  vigor- 
ously resisted.  It  is  in  the  order  of  nature  that  the  study  of  metaphysics  should 
follow  after  the  study  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  analysis  of  the  power  to 
knowy  that  we  are  supposed  first  to  discover  what  it  is  to  know,  and  especially 
what  are  the  objects  and  relations  which  are  essential  to  science;  in  other  wcida^ 
what  conceptions  and  relations  are  philosophically  valid  as  the  axioms  and  pos« 
tulates  of  scientific  knowledge. 

'  To  pursue  the  reversed  order,  is  to  weaken  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  confuse  and  embarrass  the  mind  of  the  student.  Such  an  error  of  method 
is  certain  to  be  revenged  on  speculative  philosophy  itself.  It  opens  the  way  for 
fantastic  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  is  emancipated 
from  the  necessity  of  justifying  his  speculative  system  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
learners  by  the  facts  of  inner  experience,  he  will  be  tempted  to  be  positive  when 
he  is  not  certain,  and  to  be  fantastic  when  he  is  neither  logical  nor  dear.  It 
breeds  haziness  and  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  student.  In  attempting  to  fol- 
low a  guide  who  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature,  his  steps  cease  to  be  confident 
and  firm.  The  want  of  clear  insight  he  will  supply  by  pretension  and  conceit, 
which  are  both  parent  and  offspring  of  credulity  and  dependence. 

No  maxim  deserves  to  be  recorded  by  the  student  of  philosophy  in  letters  more 
dear  and  bright  than  this :  '  The  man  who  seeks  to  enter  the  temple  of  philoso- 
phy by  any  other  approach  than  the  vestibule  of  psychology,  can  never  penetrate 
into  its  inner  sanctuary ;  for  psychology  alone  leads  to  and  evolves  philosophical 
truth,  even  though  it  is  itself  subordinate  to  philosophy.'  The  investigator  who 
attempts  to  construct  psychology  by  the  aid  and  under  the  direction  of  a  meta- 
physical system,  contradicts  the  order  by  which  both  psychology  and  philosophy 
are  developed  and  acquired. 


THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT: 


ITS  FUNCTION,   DEVELOPMENT,  AND   PACULTIEa 


A  PRELIMINARY    CHAPTER. 

»     ,  ^    ^         §  42.  We  have  considered  the  soul  as  capable  of 
fined.  What  is  vanous  functions  or  operations,  which  are  manifested 

It  to  know  f  .  1  .     1     /. 

to  consciousness  as  psychical  mots  or  phenomena. 
The  intellect  has  been  defined : — ^the  soul  as  endowed  with  and 
exercising  the  power  to  know.  We  now  proceed  to  make  the 
intellect  the  special  object  of  our  study,  that  is,  we  enter  upon 
that  special  division  of  psychology  which  is  concerned  with  the 
capacities,  operations,  and  laws  of  the  human  intellect 

The  distinctive  function  of  the  int.ellect  being  to  know,  we  at 
once  inquire,  *  What  is  it,  for  the  soul  to  know?'  The  fact  that 
we  exercise  the  function  of  knowing  is  attested  by  consciousness 
and  also  that  it  differs  from  feeling  and  willing.  For  this  conscious 
experience  there  can  bs  no  substitute.  All  definitions  and  de- 
scriptions presuppose  that  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
can  understand  their  import  and  verify  their  truth  by  referring 
to  his  own  conscious  acts. 

What  consciousness  apprehends  and  distinguishes  may  be  more 
exactly  defined  as  follows : 

1.  To  know,  is  an  operation  of  the  soul  acting  as  the  intellect 
— an  operation  in  which  it  is  preeminently  active.  In  knowing, 
we  are  not  so  much  recipients  as  actors.  We  do  not  merely  sub- 
mit to  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  from  without  Nor 
are  we  the  passive  subjects  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  ideas 
already  acquired,  acting  upon  us  by  an  independent  force  and 
movement  of  their  own.  But  in  all  states  of  knowledge  the 
ioul  knows  itself  to  be  active. 

2.  The  intellect  exercises  its  capacity  to  know  under  certain 
42 
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conditions.  Like  every  other  agent  in  nature,  it  is  limited  in 
respect  to  the  mode,  energy,  and  results  of  its  action,  by  the 
occasions  and  circumstances  under  which  it  acts. 

Thus  the  intellect  cannot  perceive  a  color,  a  taste,  a  tree,  a 
house,  unless  these  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  for  it 
to  act  concerning  or  upon.  So,  too,  it  cannot  remember  unless 
an  event  has  occurred  which  it  may  proceed  to  recall  and  recog- 
nize. Nor  can  it  imagine  or  believe,  without  certain  materials 
or  data,  by  means  of  which  it  creates  or  infers. 

These  conditions  are  objective  only.  There  are  also  conditions 
which  are  subjective,  as  the  mind's  capacity  to  know,  which  is 
always  implied;  its  disposition  for  present  activity,  its  bodily 
conditions  of  health  and  reason ;  also  certain  favoring  circum- 
stances, as  absence  of  preoccupation ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  direc- 
tion and  fixing  of  the  attention  to  the  so-called  objects. 

3.  The  objects  which  condition  the  acts  of  the  intellect  are 
diverse  in  their  character.  Some  are  presented  from  the  World 
without :  as  the  objects  of  sense,  for  the  existence  and  nature 
of  which,  the  soul  itself  may  be  in  no  way  responsible.  Others 
are  presented  from  within,  as  the  operations  of  the  soul  itself,  in 
the  various  forms  and  the  endless  variety  of  the  states  of  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  will,  all  of  which  are  apprehended  as  objects 
by  consciousness. 

Others  still  are  the  products  or  results  of  precedent  acts  or 
energies  of  the  soul — residua  from  objects  once  perceived,  waiting 
to  be  re-awakened — ^the  so-called  images  or  pictures  once  present, 
now  absent,  yet  capable  of  being  revived. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  enumeration  that  the  word  object  is 
used  in  two  widely  divergent  senses — either  as  the  external  or 
material  object,  the  ohjectrcbjed^  as  it  is  often  called,  and  which 
may  be  explained  as  the  object  eminently  objective ;  or  as  th© 
mbjectrobjed,  t.  e.,  the  mental  object,  or  the  object  created  by  the 
mind's  own  energy.  The  adjectives  objective  and  aubjective,  also, 
follow  the  import  of  the  nouns.  Objective  is  applied  to  whatever 
the  mind  contemplates  as  an  object,  whether  it  be  a  subject-object 
or  an  object-object.  Every  relation  which  such  an  object  holds  is 
called  objective.  On  the  other  hand,  subjective  is  applied  to  the 
knowing  mind,  whether  it  is  conceived  as  apprehending  a  subject- 
object  or  an  object-object.    Subjective  is  also  applied  to  all  tb^ 
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psychical  experiences  and  acts ;  to  the  feeling  and  willing,  as 
well  aa  the  knowing  soul. 

§  43.  4.  If  the  soul  can  create  objects  for  itself  to 
wShpre^Sw  know — as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to  of  con- 
ko^tedig©.  sciousuess  and  memory, — we  ought  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  its  activities  by  which  objects  are,  sc 
to  speak,  prepared  for  the  mind's  cognition,  from  the  special  ac- 
tivity of  the  intellect  in  knowing  these  objects  when  prepared  or 
presented  for  its  apprehension.  For  example,  the  energy  of  the 
soul  in  what  is  called  the  association  of  ideas — by  which,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  presence  of  an  object  known,  another  object  presents 
itself  in  order  to  be  known — ^is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
act  of  the  intellect  in  apprehending  that  object  when  presented. 
In  like  manner,  all  the  antecedent  preparation  by  which  material 
things  are  made  ready  to  be  known  through  the  joint  action  of 
body  and  spirit  in  the  sensorium,  is  plainly  diverse,  and  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  perceiving 
the  object  when  thus  made  ready. 

We  observe  also,  that  these  acts  or  functions  of  preparation, 
are  generally  not  conscious  acts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  acts 
of  knowledge  are.  Some  of  them  may  be  wholly  removed  from 
consciousness,  as  is  the  activity  by  which  the  soul  preserves  and 
suggests  objects  once  known,  even  though  this  very  activity 
largely  depends  on  previous  conscious  operations.  Some  of  these 
may  be  entirely  removed  from  consciousness,  as  the  physiological 
or  psycho^hysiecd  operations  which  conditionate  sense-perception. 
Others  may  be  entirely  within  the  range  of  coDScious  observation, 
though  performed  with  rapid,spontaneou8  and  uncontrolled  exertion. 

They  are  all  properly  psychical  acts,  and  are  appropriately 
treated  in  connection  with  those  activities  with  which  conscious- 
ness has  to  do.  We  cannot  understand  the  one  class  of  activities 
without  constant  reference  to  the  other. 

To  know  im-       ^  ^'    ^'  '^^  ^uow — the  couditious  of  knowledge 
plies  the  oer-     being  fulfilled — is  to  be  certain  that  somethiner  is. 

tainty  of  being,    tt-  |     ,  ,    ,     .  ^ 

Knowledge  and  bemg  are  correlative  to  one  another. 
There  must  be  beingy  in  order  that  there  may  bo  knowledge. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  to  apprehend  or 
cognize  its  object  to  be.  Subjectively  viewed,  to  know,  involves 
eertaindij;  objedively  \t  ref\\jL\ve»  reality. 
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We  distinguish  different  kinds  of  objects  and  different  kinds  of 
reality.  Objects  may  be  psychical  or  material.  Their  reality 
may  be  mental  and  internal,  or  material  and  external,  but  in 
either  case  it  is  equally  a  reality.  The  spectrum  which  the 
camera  paints  on  the  screen,  the  reddened  landscape  seen  through 
a  colored  lens;  the  illusion  that  crosses  the  brain  of  the 
lunatic,  the  vision  that  frightens  the  ghost-seer;  the  thought 
that  darts  into  the  fancy  and  is  gone  as  soon,  each  as  really  exists 
as  does  the  matter  of  the  solid  earth,  or  the  external  forces  of 
the  cosmical  system.  It  is  true,  one  kind  of  existence  and  reality 
is  not  as  important  to  us  as  is  the  other ;  we  dignify  one  class  as 
real,  and  call  the  other  unreal.  We  name  some  of  these  objects 
realities,  and  others  shadows  and  unreal ;  but,  philosophically 
speaking,  and  so  far  as  the  act  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they 
are  alike  real  and  are  alike  known  to  be. 

The  word  being  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  phenomenon.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  that  case  being  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  it;  i.  e.,  as  equivalent  to  a  knowabls  object.  When 
used  in  such  a  contrast,  we  oppose  permanent,  or  independent 
being,  to  transient,  or  dependent  being. 

We  often  err  in  making  one  kind  of  reality  indicate  auother. 
We  do  not  err  in  not  knowing  that  something  is,  but  in  mistaking 
it  for  something  which  it  is  not.  We  do  not  err  as  to  thai  the 
being  is,  but  as  to  what  it  is.  We  do  not  err  as  to  its  beingness 
or  entity,  but  as  to  its  relations. 

This  leads  us  to  observe : 

§  45.  6.  In  knowing,  we  apprehend  not  only  that 
objects  exist,  but  also  that  they  exist  in  certain  relch  of  nations.' 
tians.  It  is  essential  to  the  definition  of  knowledge, 
not  only  that  we  know  objects  as  existing,  but  that  we  know 
them  as  related.  We  cannot  even  know  two  thought-objects  as 
existing  without  also  knowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other.  We 
cannot  notice  two  leaves,  without  knowing  that  they  are  alike  or 
unlike  in  form,  surface,  or  color.  We  cannot  observe  two  oc- 
,  currences  without  referring  them  to  the  same  or  different  causes, 
}  etc.,  etc. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  when- 
ever two  objects  are  known  by  a  single  act,  they  must  be  known 
in  relation,  yet  it  is  not  so  when  the  object  is  single.    To  this  wa 
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reply,  that  it  is  impossible  that  an  object  should  be  known  singly 
and  apart  from  every  other.  A  single  object  must  be  known  by 
some  agent,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  that  agent  unless  the 
object  is  distinguished  from  the  agent,  and  from  his  act  in  know« 
ing :  but  to  be  distinguished  is  to  be  known  in  the  relation  of 
diversity.  The  attention  may  not  be  strongly  fixed  on  the  rela- 
tion— ^it  may  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  either  of  the  two  objects^ 
but  their  diversity  cannot  be  unknown. 

But  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  supposable  as  a  single 
object.  No  single  object  actually  exists  in  the  world  of  matter  or 
of  mind.  Every  so-called  object  or  event  in  nature,  every  single 
state  of  mind,  will  readily  resolve  itself  before  the  attentive  eye 
into  many  separable  elements  existing  in  relations  to  each  other, 
and  held  together  as  one  thing  by  the  cementing  force  of  these 
bonds.  An  apple,  an  orange,  a  pebble,  nay,  even  a  grain  of  sand, 
consists  of  parts  not  a  few,  united  into  one  perceived  whole.  A 
mental  state,  however  simple,  is  in  its  essential  nature  complex, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  special  relations  of  time  and  quality  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other. 

This  prepares  us  to  assert  that  to  know,  always  involves  two 
comprehensive  acts,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  other — ^the 
act  of  separation,  or  resolving  objects  as  wholes-krto  their  parts 
or  distinguishable  elements,  and  the  act  of  uniting  o^combining 
these  parts  into  their  wholes.  These  acts  are  technica!ly  termed 
analysis  and  synthesisj  and  they  are  present  in  every  ^m  and 
variety  of  knowledge.  In  sense-pereeption  the  differed  parts 
of  material  objects  and  the  objects  themselves,  are  firstXcUstin- 
guished  and  then  united  under  relations  of  space  and  timV  In 
eonsdovsness  they  are  connected  as  coexistent,  successive,  ol|  pro- 
duced by  the  active  ego.  In  imagination  they  are  again 
rated  and  reunited.  In  thought  or  intelligence^  they  are  a] 
divided,  to  be  re-combined  as  constituents  of  general  notions^' 
concepts,  of  judgments,  arguments,  inferences,  and  systei^ 
Thought,  indeed,  tends  to  bring  all  knowledge  into  the  unity  oj 
common  properties,  powers,  laws,  and  ends. 

§  46.  7.  The  process  or  act  of  knowledge  is  com^ 
cess  of  know-  plctc  whcu  it  is  matured  into  a  product  and  thi 

gecompe  pj.Q(juct  itsclf  bccomes  an  object  to  the  mind's  futun 
knowing.     At   one  time  the  whole  of  a  mental  state  beconiet 
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such  an  object ;  at  another,  some  one  element  of  a  single  mental 
state  is  detached  from  the  act  that  produced  it,  and  becomes  en- 
dowed, so  to  speak,  with  a  separate  life.  This  product,  so  iar  as 
it  exists,  exists  as  a  mental  transcript  or  representation  of  the 
original,  whether  that  original  were  a  subjeclrobject  or  an  ohjedr 
object.    It  is  also  capable  of  being  recalled,  and  of  itself  recalling 

its  original. 

The  power  of  producing  such  permanent  and  reproducible 

results  is  essential  to  the  perfection  and  the  utility  of  the  act 

of  knowing.     It  is  so  essential,  that  upon  it  depend  the  simplest 

acts  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  without  which  the 

mind  would  be  limited  to  the  present,  and  could  neither  gather 

instruction  from  the    past,   nor    apply  wisdom  to  the  future. 

The  higher  processes  by  which  man  explains  the  powers  and  laws 

of  nature  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  capacity  to  use 

these  powers  and  to  apply  these  laws  in  any  practical  service 

would  be  excluded  altogether. 

The  knowledge  which  is  thus  separated  fiom  the  original  ac- 
tivity is  called  representative  knowledge^  with  reference  to  the 
original  act  of  acquiring,  and  mediate  or  represented  knowledge, 
with  reference  to  the  original  objects  known.  The  products  thus 
preserved  are  called  acquired  or  positive  knowledge. 

§  47.  8.  The  same  act  of  knowledge,  with  similar     _ 

^  1  The  act   of 

ybjective  conditions,  may  be  performed  with  greater  knowing  is  di- 

_  ___  ,  _  ,        _        verse  in  its 

or  less  energy.  This  greater  or  less  energy  m  the  energy.  Atten- 
operation  of  knowing  is  called  attention;  which 
word,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  is  another  term  for  tension  or 
effi>rt,  and  was  doubtless  first  transferred  to  the  spiritual  opera- 
tion from  the  strained  condition  of  the  part  or  whole  of  the 
bodily  organism,  which  accompanies  or  follows  such  effort.  This 
eflbrt  is  manifested  in  the  more  or  less  exclusive  and  complete 
occupation  of  the  knowing  power  by  the  object  or  relation  that 
18  apprehended.  This  greater  or  less  effort  of  attention  is  fol- 
lovad  by  the  greater  or  less  distinctness,  vividness,  and  complete- 
mm  in  the  objects  apprehended,  and  in  the  objects  retained 
aaMO^  the  mind's  permanent  possessions,  as  also  by  a  greater  or 
-1m  fecility  in  exercising  a  similar  activity  a  second  time. 

Hrime  of  these  beings  and  relations  are  discerned  by  the  mind 
far  greater  ease  than  others.     To  hold  the  mind  to  certain 
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classe&  of  objects  and  relations,  is  comparatively  easy,  requires 
little  or  no  exertion,  and  is  accomplished  with  spontaneous 
^cilitj.  To  know  so  as  to  master  an  unfamiliar  object,  always 
involves  effort  at  the  first ;  and  a  ready  facility  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  frequent  repetition.  Why  or  how  this  is  so,  we  need 
not  here  explain.  The  fact  is  attested  by  universal  observation 
It  is  natural  and  soon  becomes  easy  to  all  men  to  attend  tc 
material  objects,  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness.  It  is 
comparatively  difficult  and  unnatural  to  consider  closely  the  ex- 
periences and  processes  of  the  soul.  It  is  easy  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  length  and  breath  of  two  corporeal  objects.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  apprehend  the  parts  and  relations  of  a  ma- 
thematical theorem  or  of  a  logical  argument.  The  easier  and 
more  natural  processes  are  performed  by  all  men.  The  more 
difficult  and  less  natural  are  reserved  for  the  few.  For  facility 
in  the  one,  that  education  which  nature  furnishes  to  all,  is  amply 
sufficient.  For  skill  and  readiness  in  the  other,  special  discipline 
and  culture, — ^literally  great  pains-taking, — ^are  requisite. 

The  easier  and  spontaneous  processes  are  first  performed,  and 
are  therefore  the  earliest  perfected  and  matured.  The  more  diffi- 
cult and  artificial  are  exercised  next  in  order ;  and  readiness  and 
skill  in  using  them  is  reached  at  a  later  period.  The  powers  of 
sense  and  outward  observation  are  first  developed,  next  those  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  last  of  all,  those  of  reflection, 
thought,  and  reason. 

As  it  is  with  the  intellectual  processes,  so  is  it  with  their  pro- 
ducts. "We  have  seen  how  the  products  are  related  to  the  pro- 
cesses ;  that  as  the  mental  processes  are  employed  and  perfected 
with  energetic  attention,  so  the  mental  products  are  evolved  in 
completed  perfection,  as  naturally  and  as  certainly  as  the  ripe 
fruit  or  perfected  seed  drops  from  the  plant  or  tree  which  has 
rightly  elaborated  its  organic  processes.  . 

§  48.  9.  In  this  way  there  comes  to  be  an  \  organic 

gicai  ftnd  logical  councction  amous:  the  products  of  the  intelleVt,  cor- 
relation of  pro-  ,  .  .  f 

cesses  and  pro-  responding  to  the  organic  relations  of  the  several 
processes  out  of  which  they  grow.  This  relatfeon,  as 
it  depends  on  the  development  of  the  soul  itself,  is  calletw  psy- 
chological; as  it  implies  antecedence  and  subsequence  of  tifaey  k 
is  called  chronological. 
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Besides  the  psychological  or  chronological  relation  of  the 
powers  and  products  to  one  another,  there  is  still  another,  which 
is  more  important  and  fundamental,  and  that  is  their  philosophir 
ccU  or  logical  relation. 

We  nse  one  of  these  kinds  of  knowing  to  supplement  the 
other,  and  often  not  only  to  supplement,  but  even  to  correct  its 
operations  and  results.  Thus  we  reason  to  conclusions  which  we 
cannot  observe  by  the  senses  or  experience  in  consciousness.  We 
infer  results  which  we  cannot  try  by  experiment,  and  we  predict 
them  before  it  is  time  for  them  to  occur.  We  correct  rash  con- 
clusions, by  looking  at  principles  and  laws.  We  deny  assertions, 
however  confident,  by  emplojring  arguments.  We  question  so- 
called  facts  because  they  do  not  square  with  an  established 
theory. 

Corresponding  to  the  relation  between  these  processes  of  know- 
ing, there  is  the  relation  of  logical  dependence  or  of  rational  con- 
nection between  their  products.  One  \5onception  is  subordinate 
to  another,  as  a  species  to  a  genus  ;  or  one  is  a  property  or  at- 
tribute of  another,  as  a  quality  of  a  substance ;  or  one  is  con- 
tained in  another,  as  an  element  in  its  definition ;  or  is  given  as 
a  reason  for  another,  as  a  proof  for  an  assertion,  a  premise  for  a 
conclusion,  a  datum  for  an  induction,  or  a  means  to  an  end. 
Many  conceptions  and  truths  are  also  capable  of  being  united  in 
mutual  relations  of  classification  and  explanation,  as  constituents 
of  a  system.  All  these  are  examples  of  logical  relations  in 
mental  products. 

The  logical  relations  of  the  products  grow  out  of  the  philoso- 
phical dependence  of  the  processes  from  which  the  products  are 
evolved.  But  inasmuch  as  the  products  are  expressed  in 
language,  and  are  made  objective  to  the  mind,  their  logical  and 
objective  relations  are  more  striking  and  prominent  than  the 
subordination  of  the  acts  of  knowledge  to  one  another  when 
psychologically  considered.  The  rational  faculty  asserts  for 
itself  intellectual  authority  over  the  lower  powers,  by  asserting 
for  its  products,  the  place  of  criteria,  rules,  reasons,  and  princi- 
ples in  respect  to  the  products  of  the  lower.  Hence  the  objec 
tive  or  logical  relations  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  psycho 
logical  and  subjective. 

We  therefore  set  up  a  broad  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  callin«f  the  one  emvirical  and  the  other  philosonhical 
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the  one,  knowledge  by  observation,  and  the  other,  knowledge  by 
principles  or  reasons.  We  should  remember,  when  we  make 
this  distinction,  that  the  same  mind  uses  two  ways  or  processes 
of  knowing,  and  that  these  supplement  one  another.  There 
must,  then,  be  a  relation  of  dependence  between  the  two.  The 
one  must  be  subject  to  the  other,  in  the  mind's  own  judgment, 
and  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  mind's  own  constitution. 
The  mind  that  observes  and  dcquireSf  knows  that,  by  thinking ^  it 
can  correct  and  aid  its  own  observing,  and  that  the  one  method 
of  knowing  has  a  certain  authority  over  the  other. 

Thus,  when  we  analyze  a  substance,  we  determine  the  qualities 
that  are  common  to  its  class,  and  so  are  enabled  to  define  a 
general  conception,  by  resolving  it  into  its  -constituent  or  neces- 
sary elements.  We  account  for  or  explain  a  phenomenon  which 
we  observe,  or  a  fact  of  which  we  hear,  by  referring  to  the  causes 
or  forces  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  these  very  causes  or 
forces  we  interpret  still  further  by  the  laws  according  to  which 
they  act;  or  we  round  off  and  complete  the  explanation  by 
stating  the  adaptations  to  an  end  or  assumed  design. 

The  psychological  and  logical  relations  of  knowledge  do  not 
always  coincide.  The  order  of  intellectual  growth  and  of  psy- 
chological development  does  not  a,gree  with  the  order  of  logical 
dependence  and  of  philosophical  arrangement.  That  which  is 
last  in  actual  attainment,  is  first  in  logical  importance.  The 
truths  and  relations  which  the  mind  is  the  latest  and  the  slowest 
to  develop  and  assent  to,  may  be  those  which  are  ^ndamesital 
to  its  rational  knowledge.  It  may  even  be  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  what  is  psychologically  last,  is  first  in  logic  and  in  reason. 

Another  and  still  higher  activity  of  the  intellect  is 
«jr  sAcuiativir  the  Critical  or  speculative.  It  reaches  this  when 
knowted^.  ""^  having  attained  the  command  of  its  higher  feculties, 
and  developed  the  familiar  principles  and  rules 
which  they  involve,  it  applies  them  in  judging  the  mind  itself, 
and  preeminently  its  higher  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  trustworthiness  and  examining  their  authority.  After 
qestioning  every  other  agent  in  the  universe,  and  judging  of  its 
wJ'orkings,  it  turns  its  scrutiny  in  upon  itself,  to  test  the  processes 
by  which  it  knows,  and  even  the  very  rules  and  principles  which 
it  imposes  upon  every  thing  besides ;  itself  included. 
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2  49.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  and  relations,  enables  us 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  mind  through  the  stages  of  its  normal  lectual  deteloi 
development.  This  development  begins  with  the  beginnings  of  °>ent?  growtk 
attention.  Before  this,  its  activities  are,  as  it  were,  rudimental 
only.  From  this  condition  the  mind  awakes  when  some  object  attracts  and  holds 
its  attention.  The  infant's  power  to  know  begins  to  be  developed  when  it  begins 
to  attend.  Af  soon  as  the  infant  begins  to  notice,  its  vacant  countenance  for  the 
first  time  assumes  the  expression  of  intelligence,  and  is  lighted  with  the  dawn 
of  intellectual  activity.  Attention  gives  discrimination,  and  discrimination  im- 
plies objects  discriminated.  The  first  objects  distinguished  are  objects  of  sense. 
The  sensible  objects  that  are  first  mastered  are  those  which  relate  to  its  wants, 
and  generally,  so  far  only  as  they  are  related  to  these  wants;  first  to  its  appetites, 
then  to  its  affections  and  desires.  With  the  discernment  of  these  objects,  in  their 
relations  to  these  sensibilities  and  desires,  begins  also  the  direction  of  the  active 
powers  by  intelligence. 

But  though  the  attention  is  at  first  chiefly  occupied  with  sensible  objects,  and 
these  prominently  in  their  relations  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  practical  wants,  it 
is  not  wholly  negleotftil  of  the  psychical  operations  and  the  psychical  self.  At  a 
very  early  period  the  body  is  distinguished  from  the  material  world  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  The  soul  also  begins  to  be  apprehended  as  diverse  from  the  body, 
as  soon  as  the  purely  psychical  emotions,  as  the  love  of  power  and  sympathy, 
or  the  irascible  passions,  are  vividly  experienced. 

As  fast  as  the  attention  masters  distinct  objects,  it  must  separate  them  into 
separable  ideas  or  images,  which  are  henceforth  at  the  service  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  memory.  These  reappear  in  the  occasional  dream-life  that  begins  to 
disturb  what  was  hitherto  the  animal  sleep  of  the  infant.  Memory  begins  to 
recall  past  experiences  of  knowledge  and  feeling.  Recognition  finds  old  and 
familiar  acquaintances  in  the  objects  se^  a  second  time.  At  a  later  period,  ima- 
gination begins  to  imitate  the  actions  and  occupations  of  older  persons,  and 
furnishes  endless  and  varied  playwork  for  childhood  in  the  busy  constructions 
of  the  never- wearied  fancy  ,*  while  it  irradiates  the  emotional  life  with  perpetual 
and  inextinguishable  sunshine. 

Slowly,  the  rudiments  of  thinkingf  or  the  rational  procensea,  begin  to  be  learned 
and  practised.  The  attention  not  only  discriminates,  but  compares.  As  it  com- 
pares, it  discerns  likenesses  and  differences  in  qualities  and  relations.  These  it 
thinks, apart  from  the  individual  objects  to  which  they  pertain.  It  groups  and 
arranges,  under  the  general  conceptions  thus  formed,  the  individuals  and  species 
to  which  they  belong.  To  these  activities  language  furnishes  its  stimulus  and 
lends  its  aid.  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  a  limited  language  without  general!- 
sation,  the  infant  or  child  is  forced  to  think,  by  the  multitude  of  words  which 
oatch  its  ear  and  force  themselves  upon  its  attention ;  each  representing  the  pre- 
vious thinking  of  other  men,  and  even  of  other  generations. 

With  classifying,  are  intimately  allied  the  higher  acts  of  tracing  effects  to 
eanses  and  illustrating  causes  by  effects.  Then,  inductions  arc  made  by  interpre- 
ting similar  qualities  and  causes,  as  exhibited  in  experience  and  elicited  by 
experiments.  The  mind  becomes  possessed  of  principles  and  rules,  which  it 
applies  in  deductions  both  to  prove  and  explain.  The  powers  and  forces 
of  matter  and  spirit  begin  to  be  discerned,  as  the  result  of  induction  and  deduc. 
tion  combined.     The  relations  of  those  powers  to  their  conditions,  and  to  onf 
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another,  as  well  as  to  motion,  time,  and  space,  begin  to  be  fixed  and  definitely 
stated  and  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit  are  ascertained  in  a  wider  or  more 
limited  range  and  application.  Science  arranges  all  beings  and  all  events  into 
the  order  of  completed  systems,  bj  means  of  the  processes  of  thought;  the 
world  of  nature  is  recast  into  a  new  spiritual  structure,  under  the  relations  by 
which  thought  decomposes  and  recombines  its  individual  beings  and  events, 
as  presented  to  observation  under  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  Adaptation 
and  design  shoot  golden  threads  of  light  and  order  through  that  otherwise 
pale  and  lifeless  system  of  nature,  which  science  reconstructs  out  of  blind 
forces  and  fixed  mechanical  laws.  The  originating  and  intelligent  intellect 
of  the  Eternal  Creator  and  Designer  is  reached*  as  the  first  assumption  and  the 
last  result  of  scientific  thought. 

Last  of  all,  thought  turns  back  upon  itself,  and  critically  analyzes  all  its 
knowledge,  and  its  very  power  to  know.  It  inquires  into  and  scrutinizes  its 
acquisitions  and  its  assumptions,  and  challenges  its  own  confidence  in  its  most 
familiar  processes  and  beliefs.  It  seeks  to  justify  to  itself  its  acquired  knowledge, 
its  science,  and  its  faith,  by  retracing,  under  the  guidance  of  logical  relations, 
every  step  it  has  taken,  and  every  stage  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its  de- 
velopment and  growth.  It  lays  bare  the  necessary  assumptions,  the  primary  and 
universal  relations,  which  are  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  all  observation, 
in  all  science,  and  in  all  faith.  It  returns  again  from  the  course  of  its  speculative 
criticism,  to  confide  a  second  time  in  this  knowledge  and  the  faith  which  it  could 
not  but  acquire  and  apply  in  its  progressive  synthesis,  and  which  it  now  has 
learned  to  vindicate  by  its  retrogressive  analysis. 

These  critical  and  speculative  processes  of  thought  are  reserved  for  but  a  few 
of  the  race  to  prosecute.  They  are,  however,  the  normal  and  the  necessary  oon- 
summation  of  the  completed  growth  of  the  fully  developed  man. 

The  consideration  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  intellect  furnishes 
the  principles  by  which  to  regulate  the  culture  of  the  intellectf  and  to  arrange 
the  order  of  its  studies. 

The  studies  which  should  be  first  pursued  are  those  which  require  and  disci- 
pline the  powers  of  observation  and  acquisition,  and  which  involve  imagination 
and  memory,  in  contrast  with  those  which  demand  severe  efi'orts  and  trained 
habits  of  thought.  In  early  life,  objective  and  material  studies  should  have 
almost  the  exclusive  precedence.  The  capacity  of  exact  and  discriminating  per- 
ception, and  of  clear  and  retentive  memory,  should  be  developed  as  largely  as 
possible.  The  imagination,  in  all  its  forms,  should  be  directed  and  elevated — ^we 
do  not  say  stimulated,  because,  in  the  case  of  most  children,  its  activity  is 
never-tiring,  whether  they  be  at  study,  work  or  play. 

We  do  not  say,  cultivate  perception,  memory,  and  fancy,  to  the  exclusion  or 
repression  of  thought,  for  this  is  impossible.  These  powers,  if  exercised  by 
human  beings,  must  be  interpenetrated  by  thought.  If  wisely  cultivated  by 
studies  properly  arranged,  they  will  necessarily  involve  discrimination,  compari^. 
son,  and  explanation.  To  teach  pure  observation,  or  the  mastery  of  objects  or 
words,  without  classification  and  interpretation,  is  to  commit  the  error  of  simple 
stupidity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stimulate  the  thought-processes  to  unnatU" 
ral  and  prematurely  painful  efiforts,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  which  nature 
has  written  in  the  constitution  of  the  intellect.  Even  thought  and  reflection 
teach  us  that,  before  the  processes  of  thought  can  be  applied,  materials  must  b« 
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gathered  in  large  abundance;  and  to  provide  for  these,  nature  has  made  acquisi- 
tion and  memory  easy  and  spontaneous  for  childhood,  and  reasoning  and  soienot 
diffieolt  and  unnatural. 

The  Btndy  of  language  should  be  prosecuted  in  childhood,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  in 
tiie  acquisition  of  the  mother-tongue.  In  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  the 
methods  by  which  the  yemacular  is  learned  should  be  followed  so  f^ir  as  is  possi- 
ble. Grammar,  so  far  as  it  is  required,  should  be  simple,  plain,  and  practical. 
Its  theories  should  be  kept  in  the  background,  its  terminology  and  principles 
aihould  be  the  reverse  of  the  abstract.  The  contrasts  and  comparisons  involved 
between  the  strange  and  the  familiar,  will  stimulate  and  guide  to  the  first  begin' 
nings  of  reflective  grammar.  The  memory  for  words  should  be  exercised  and 
stimulated.  Choice  tales  and  poems — narrative  and  lyric, — should  be  learned  for 
recitation.  Natural  history  in  all  its  branches,  as  contrasted  with  the  sciences  of 
nature  or  scientific  physics,  should  be  pursued  with  the  objects  before  the  eye — 
flowers,  minerals,  shells,  birds,  and  beasts.  These  studies  should  all  be  mastered 
in  the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  tastes  are  simple,  the  heart  is  fresh,  and  the 
eye  is  sharp  and  clear.  The  facts  of  history  and  geography  should  be  fixed  by 
repetition  and  stored  away  in  order. 

But  science  of  every  kind,  whether  of  language,  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  or  of 
God,  a«  Mcienee,  should  not  be  prematurely  taught.  For  the  consequence  is, 
either  disgust  and  hostility  to  all  study  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  super- 
ficial thinking,  presumptuous  conceit,  and,  worst  of  all,  sated  curiosity. 

The  law  of  intellectual  progress  involves  effort  and  discipline  severely  imposed 

and  constantly  maintained,  but  the  effort  and  discipline  should  follow  the  gui- 
dance of  nature. 

§  60.  The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  the  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  teaches  on  what  principles  ciareifying  ^tho 
we  may  divide  and  classify  the  powers  of  the  in-  toteiiwt!^  *^* 
tellect. 

In  assigning  different  faculties  to  the  intellect,  we  do  not  divide 
it  into  separable  parts  or  organs.  When  we  say  that  the  intel- 
lect has  faculties,  we  mean  only  that  the  soul,  as  the  intellect, 
acts  under  certain  conditions  in  clearly  distinguishable  operations 
which  terminate  in  definite  and  determinable  results  or  products. 
The  consideration  of  the  soul's  development  gives  the  conditions 
of  these  faculties.  The  consideration  of  the  logical  relations  of  the 
products  assigns  to  these  faculties  their  relative  authority  and 
importance. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  in  their 
succession,  we  do  not  exclude  the  co-action  of  the  other  so-called 
faculties  of  the  soul,  as  of  feeling  and  will.  Their  presence  and 
agency  have  already  been  recognized  with  sufficient  prominence. 
Nor  do  we  deny  or  overlook  the  truth,  that  the  several  powers 
of  the  intellect  act  together  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth, 
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and  in  all  the  periods  of  its  history  aid  and  direct  one  another. 
The  action  of  a  single  power  of  the  intellect  does  not  exclude.the 
co-action  of  the  other  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  as  the  energy  of  the  whole  soul  is  so  far  limited 
that  one  psychical  state  is  preeminently  a  state  of  feeling,  another 
intellectual,  and  another  voluntary,  so,  of  the  intellectual  activi- 
ties, one  is  likely  to  be  predominantly  an  act  of  sense  rather  than 
of  memory,  and  another  an  act  of  the  imagination  rather  than  of 
intelligence. 

When  it  is  said  that  one  power,  as  defined,  is,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  growth,  developed  sooner  than  another,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  each  lower  power  is  completely  matured  before  the 
other  and  higher  is  used  at  all,  or  that  distinctly  traced  boundary 
lines  mark  off  the  several  stages  of  the  mind's  development  This 
would  involve  the  absurdity  of  teaching  that  the  child  perceives 
with  the  senses  for  a  long  time  before  it  begins  to  remember,  and 
that  it  remembers  and  imagines  for  another  long  period,  before  it 
generalizes  and  explains.  What  is  asserted  is,  that  sense  must 
begin  before  memory  and  thought  are  possible,  and  that,  as  a 
power,  it  is  perfected  before  thought  has  reached  its  consumma- 
tion. Conversely,  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  fiict,  that  many 
acts  which  we  call  acts  of  sense-perception  are  largely  intermin- 
gled with  acts  of  representation  and  thought;  also  that  acts  of 
memory  recall  past  objects  under  the  laws  of  association  which 
thought  makes  possible ;  while  imagination,  in  which  thought  is 
not  largely  conspicuous,  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name. 

These  cautions  being  premised,  we  observe  that  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  are  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  order  of  their  devel- 
opment and  applicationf  as  manifested  in  the  character  and  rela^ 
tions  of  their  products. 

The  leading  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  three:   The  pre- 

8ENTATIVE,  OR  OBSERVING  FACULTY ;  THE  REPRESENTATIVE,  OR 
CREATIVE    faculty;   THE    THINKING,   OR    THE     GENERALIZING 

FACULTY ;  or,  more  briefly,  the  faculty  of  experience,  the 
faculty  op  representation,  and  the  faculty  of  intelli- 
gence. Each  of  these  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  intellectual 
growth  and  development.  Each  has  its  appropriate  products  or 
objects.  Each  acts  under  certain  conditions  or  laws.  Each  of 
these  leading  &cultics  is  subdivided  into  subordinate    powers. 
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which  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  like  manner  with 
their  primaries. 

§  51.  I.  The  preaenUttivefacfidty,  or  ihe  faculty  of 
acquisition  and  experience,  is  subdivided  into  sense- 
'perceptum  and  consciousness;  or,  as  they  are  some-  tivl  S^^ 
limes  called,  the  outer  and  the  inner  sense. 

In  the  order  of  the  mind's  development  these  are  exercised 
frst  and  earliest  of  all.  The  intellect  begins  its  activity  with 
observing  objects  of  sense.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  soul's  inner  experiences,  prominent  among 
which  are  its  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Not  only  does  this 
order  actually  occur,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of 
any  other  as  possible.  The  mind  must  observe  before  it  re- 
members; unless  it  had  previously  observed  and  acquired,  it 
would  have  nothing  to  remember  or  imagine. 

The  objects  or  produets  with  which  this  power  is  concerned,  or 
which  it  evolves,  are  individual  objects.  In  this  respect  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  objects  of  thought,  which  are  always 
general.  But  this  feature  they  share  with  those  of  memory  and 
imagination,  which  are  also  individual.  From  these  last  they 
are  still  Airther  distinguished  by  being  presented  for  the  first 
time ;  hence  the  epithet  presentative  is  applied  to  the  faculty  by 
which  they  are  known.  This  feature  is  made  still  more  precise 
by  their  individual  relations  in  space  and  in  time.  The  objects 
of  sense  are  known  in  space,  as  being  here,  and  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness are  known  as  now  in  time.  These  two  relations  they 
share  with  the  objects  of  no  other  power.  They  are  also 
mutually  related  to  one  another,  the  one  being  an  individualized 
nonrcgo,  the  other  being  a  determinate  state  of  the  ego. 

The  conditions  of  the  acts  of  sense^knowledge  are  the  existence 
of  the  living  body  in  connection  with  a  sentient  spirit,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  same  by  material  agents.  Some  of  these 
are  bodily,  some  are  psychical.  Some  of  these  are  known  to 
physiology,  others  are  wholly  unknown,  but  so  far  as  they  are 
knowable,  they  are  appropriately  considered  in  explaining  tha 
power  of  sense-knowledge. 

The  eondiUon  which  ^rnishes  or  constitutes  the  object  for  the 
nuei  of  eonsdausnsss,  is  that  the  soul  should  in  fact  act  or  suffer 
if)  A  present  and  individual  state.    Consciousness  takes  heed  of 
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the  fact,  i  e.,  of  the  operation,  and  cognizes  that  it  is.  Whence 
or  how  it  is  that  the  soul  furnishes  this  material,  or  how  the  soui 
is  able  to  act  in  these  varied  forms,  it  can  do  little  to  explain. 
These  operations  lie  out  of  the  range  of  consciousness ;  they  are 
presupposed  by  it. 

But  these  objective  conditions  are  not  alone.  There  are  also 
subjective  conditions  of  the  presentative  power  in  both  conscious- 
ness and  perception.  Let  the  external  world  and  the  quick  sen- 
sibility both  conjoin  to  furnish  ample  material  through  eye  and 
ear ;  let  the  active  and  eager  soul  exercise  the  most  varied  forms 
of  act  or  affection ;  if  the  perceiving  or  conscious  spirit  does  not 
attend,  it  will  feil  to  notice,  and  of  course  will  feil  to  know. 

The  tepre-  ^  ^^'  ^^*  ^^^*  *^  ^^®  presentative-  comes  the 
j^tatiTe  fa-  facuUy  of  representation.  That  this  is  developed 
second  in  order  of  growth  and  of  time  to  the  soul's 
power  to  acquire  and  observe,  is  obvious. 

The  objects  or  products  of  this  power  are  individual  object^, 
like  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness.  They  differ  from 
them  in  this,  that  they  are  representative  of  them.  They  are 
therefore  not  real,  but  mental  objects.  They  are  wrought  or 
created  by  the  mind  itself,  but  always  with  respect  to  some  real 
object  actually  experienced.  This  is  their  common  characteristic, 
that  they  represent  observed  and  experienced  objects.  They  are 
representative ;  i,  e,,  they  present  a  second  time,  and  so  take  the 
place  of  objects  previously  known. 

In  representing  these  objects,  the  mind  acts  in  two  ways — as 
the  memory ;  and  as  the  imagination  or  phantasy :  and  hence  the 
representative  power  is  divided  into  these  two.  In  memory  it 
knows  that  the  mental  object  represents  an  object  previously 
known.  In  imagination  it  changes  the  representative  object 
Into  another,  such  as  it  has  never  actually  experienced.  Ac- 
3ording  as  it  changes  the  object  in  more  or  fewer  particulars, 
and  with  special  applications,  does  the  imagination  receive  dif 
ferent  names. 

The  conditions  of  the  representing  power  are,  that  the  soui 
should  retain  and  reproduce  past  objects  for  the  memory  to  re- 
cognize and  the  imagination  to  modify.  If  the  soul  reAises  to 
Aimish  these  appropriate  objects,  neither  the  memory  nor  the 
imagination  can  know  their  objects.    For  this  reason,  the  powet 
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« 

of  the  soul  to  retain  and  reeaU  is  essential  to  the  power  to  know 
these  mental  objects  when  represented.  Concerning  the  actings 
of  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  retain  and  reproduce  we  know  little 
directly,  but  indirectly  we  know  very  much :  that  is,  we  know 
how  we  can  affect  its  actings  by  our  own  conscious  energies  in 
acquiring.  The  relations  and  laws  by  which  acquired  objects 
can  be  reproduced  are  more  obvious  and  better  established  than 
almost  any  other  psychological  truths.  These  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  familiar  title  of  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
they  very  properly  enter  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
presentative power. 

§  53.  III.  The  power  of  thought  is  developed  last 
of  all  in  the  order  of  the  souFs  evolution  or  growth.  temgenoL^'*"^ 
It  is  also  called  the  intelligence,  and  the  rational 
faculty. 

This  power  requires  for  its  possible  exercise  some  range  of  ob- 
servation, some  acquisitions  of  memory,  and  some  creative  activ- 
ity of  imagination.  For  its  effective  energy  and  its  actual  appli- 
cation it  must  be  preceded  by  many  separate  exercises  of  all  these 
functions.  To  the  thorough  and  persistent  use  and  the  complete 
development  of  this  power,  the  soul  is  most  of  all  disinclined;  and 
therefore  it  is  perfected  and  developed  later  in  the  order  of  time. 

But  though  this  power  is  last  and  reluctantly  developed,  it  sur- 
passes all  the  others  in  dignity  and  importance.  It  explains 
facts  and  events  by  powers  and  laws.  It  enforces  conclusions  by 
premises.  It  accounts  for  inferences  by  data.  It  lifts  observa- 
tion up  to  the  dignity  of  science,  and  establishes  it  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  principles.  It  enables  us  to  interpret  the  past 
and  to  predict  the  ftiture. 

The  products  or  objects  of  this  power  are  always  generalized 
objects.  They  are  universals,  as  contrasted  with  individuals. 
This  difierence  distinguishes  this  power  of  the  intellect  widely 
from  the  two  others.  These  products  are  known  by  various 
names,  as  the  concept,  the  class,  the  judgment,  the  argument,  the 
induction,  the  interpretation,  and  the  system. 

In  accordance  with  these  distinguishable  products,  the  intellect 
IS  said  to  perform  all  the  acts  which  require  the  several  powers 
or  &culties  of  generalizing,  classiiying,  judging,  reasoning,  infer- 
ring, explaining,  and  methodizing  the  individual  objects  given  by 
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experience.    Hence  the  intellect  is  sometimes  said  to  be  endowed 
with  as  many  subordinate  &.culties. 

The  most  obvious  aid  or  instrument  provided  by  Nature  for 
furthering  these  processes  and  retaining  their  products,  is  lanr 
guage.  For  this  reason  the  existence  of  language  is  regarded  as 
a  necessary  result  of  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  use  of 
language  is  regarded  as  the  indication  of  its  presence  and 
exercise. 

The  conditions  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  materials 
or  occasions  of  thought  which  experience  frimishes,  are  certain 
relations  discerned  and  generalized  by  the  power  of  thought 
itself.  The  reality  of  these  relations  is  an  assumed  condition  of 
these  peculiar  operations ;  and  when  the  mind  comes  to  appre- 
hend them,  it  must  proceed  upon  the  belief  that  they  are  uni' 
versally  present  and  incontestably  valid.  In  this  sense  the  mind 
itself  prepares  for  itself  these  objects  of  its  own  apprehension. 
For  the  service  of  thought,  all  individual  objects  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  or  bound  together  under  untveraal  and  ne- 
cessary relations  or  categories.  Such  are  the  relations  of  sub- 
stance and  attribute^  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end.  Thus  the 
relatiou  of  substance  and  attribute  is  assumed  as  real  in  order  to 
the  possibility  and  truth  of  the  acts  of  generalisdng  and  of  judg- 
ment. The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  presupposed  to 
give  meaning  and  force  to  acts  of  reasoning  and  explanation. 
The  relations  of  design  are  the  prefatory  conditions  of  acts  of  in- 
duction. But  universal  or  generalized  objects  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  individual  concepts  and  their  relations.  To  individual 
beings  and  events,  space  and  time  relations  are  presupposed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  the  products  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of 
spa/ie  and  time  are  presupposed.  These  relations  are  said  to  be  a 
priori,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  presupposed  in  these  processes. 
They  are  called  intuitions,  categories,  primitive  cognitions,  etc.,  eta 
They  are  said  to  be  universal,  because  applicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual object  in  the  way  explained.  They  are  necessary  notions, 
because  they  are  necessarily  applied  by  the  mind  in  all  its 
thought-activities,  and  to  all  thought-objects. 

They  are,  however,  no  more  necesary  to  thought  than  they 
are  to  presentation  and  representation.  We  imply  and  suppose 
them  as  truly,  though  not  as  conspicuously,  in  perception  and 
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eonsciousnesSy  in  memorj  and  imagination,  as  we  do  in  classifica* 
tion  and  reasoning. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  thought  that  we  discern  and  define 
these  categories.  It  is  only  as  we  use  thought-processes  critically 
^-4.  e,y  as  we  generalize  and  analyze  our  own  mental  processes — - 
that  we  discover  these  relations  as  everywhere  and  necessarily 
present  Though  they  are  actually  present  as  the  conditions 
and  elements  of  all  our  knowing,  it  is  only  by  thought  that  we 
discover  and  d^nonstrate  their  presence  and  their  application,  as 
the  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  two  methods  in  which  the  thought 
power  is  employed,  the  power  itself  has  been  sub-  t^  S^^ght^ 
divided  by  many  writers  into  two:  the  elaboror 
twe  faculty,  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the  regulative,  as 
Aimishing  the  rules — or  more  properly  as  prescribing  the  sphere 
and  possibility — of  thought  These  are  named  also  the  dianoetic 
and  the  noetic  &culty.  By  some  writers  they  are  distinguished 
as  the  Ufidenstanding  and  reason,  in  a  usage  suggested  by  Kant, 
but  deviating  materially  from  his  own.  Milton  and  others  call 
them  the  discursive  and  intuitive  reason. 

We  prefer  to  say  that  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  power 
involves  two  heads  of  inquiry : 

(1.)  What  are  the  several  processes  of  thought  of  which  the 
intellect  is  capable  in  the  order  of  their  development,  the  man- 
ner of  their  action,  their  conditions,  and  their  products  ?  So  far 
as  psychology  prosecutes  these  inquiries,  it  considers  them  sub- 
jectively as  processes  of  the  soul.  When  we  go  further,  and 
proceed  to  define  their  products,  as  expressed  in  language,  to 
derive  rules  to  direct  the  knowing  processes  or  to  test  what  is 
known,  psychology  passes  over  into  the  service  of  logic. 

(2.)  What  are  the  ultimate  relations  or  categories  which 
thought  brings  to  light,  and,  which,  all  knowledge  presupposes  ? 
What  is  their  authority  and  trustworthiness?  What  is  their  re- 
lation to  special  acts  of  knowledge  ?  What  application  can  be 
made  of  them  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  detection 
of  error?  Last  of  all,  how  can  they  be  applied  to  vindicate 
man's  confidence  in  his  own  knowl^edge,  and  in  his  very  power 
to  know? 

All  these  questions  when  prosecuted  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
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jective  power  of  the  soul  to  evolve  and  apply  these  intuitioiifi^ 
belong  legitimately  and  necessarily  to  psychology. 

So  far  as  the  intuitions  themselves,  objectively  considered,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  analysis  and  discussion;  so  &r  as  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  the  structure  of  human  knowledge^ 
are  examined :  so  &r,  in  short,  as  they  are  made  the  subject 
of  critical  or  speculative  discussion,  they  lead  us  within  the  field 
of  metaphysica,  ontology,  or  speculative  philosophy,  for  which,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  psychology  is  the  direct  and  neces- 
sary  preparation. 

"We  divide  therefore,  our  treatise  into  Four  parts,  with  the 
following  titles :  I.  Presentation  ;  II.  Representation  ;  III. 
Thought;  IV.  Intuition;  the  last  two  being  devoted  to 
Thought  proper  and  Thought  erUiooMy  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  the  categories  or  ultimate  rela- 
tions which  are  the  conditions  of  its  processes  and  products. 
For  the  explanation  and  justification  of  this  division  we  must 
refer  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  subsequent  treatmenl 
of  the  topics  themselves. 
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PAKT  FIRST. 

PBESBNTATION     AWD     FBE8EKTATITB      KNOWLBI>OK 

m 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONBCIOUSNESB — ^NATURAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  64.  We  begin  with  presentative  knowledge,    ^ 
Of  objects  presented  to  the  mjid  there  are  two  classes :  d«flned.  vari- 

ously  ftpplicd 

objects  of  matter,  and  objects  of  spirit.  Corresponding 
to  these  two  classes  of  objects,  two  powers  or  faculties  are  distin- 
guished, viz.,  CONSCIOUSNESS  and  sense-perception.  We  shall 
first  treat  of  conscurusnest^  It  is  briefly  defined  as  the  power  by 
which  the  soul  knows  its  own  acts  and  states.  The  soul  is  aware 
of  the  fleeting  and  transitory  acts  which  it  performs ;  as  when  it 
perceives,  remembers,  feels,  and  decides.  It  also  knows  its  own 
states  ;  as  when  it  is  conscious  of  a  continued  condition  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  a  gay  or  melancholy  mood  of  feeling,  or  a  fixed  and 
enduring  preference.  Whether  the  state  is  in  such  cases  in  fact 
prolonged,  or  only  repeated  by  successive  renewals,  we  need  not 
here  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient  that  states  of  the  soul  are  distin- 
guished from  acts  by  their  seeming  continuance. 

Again,  the  terms  conscious  and  consciousneas  are  often  applied 
to  any  act  whatever  of  direct  cognition,  whether  its  object  be  in- 
ternal or  external.  In  other  words,  they  are  used  as  equivalent 
to  knowing,  perceiving,  etc.,  or  to  knowledge  in  any  form. 
Thus  we  say,  *  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room ;' 
or,  *  I  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  speaking ;'  as  well  as,  *  I  was 
not  conscious  of  being  angry.'  In  cases  like  these  the  terms 
designate  an  act  of  simple  perception  and  knowledge.    The  rea' 
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son  why  they  come  to  do  so  is,  that  every  act  of  knowledge,  what- 

r  

ever  be  its  nature  or  object,  is  attended  by  consciousness.  The 
phrase,  '  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room,'  is  ex* 
plained  as  meaning,  *  I  was  not  conscious  of  seeing  you  in  the 
room.' 

Consciousness  is  also  employed  as  a  collective  term  for  clU  ihe 
psychical  states.  In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  it  is  a 
comprehensive  term  for  the  complement  of  our  cognitive  ener- 
gies." Every  such  state  or  energy  is  attended  by  consciousness ; 
it  is  an  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or,  as  we  some- 
times say,  it  is  a  conscious  act  or  state.  The  sum-total  of  all 
such  acts  is  therefore  expressively  described  as  the  consciousness 
of  an  individual.  It  is  equally  true  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 
states  of  feeling,  and  these  may  also  be  designated  by  the  same 
general  and  comprehensive  term,  though  with  somewhat  less  pro- 
priety. 

Consciousness  is  often  figuratively  described  as  the  '  witness  *  of 
the  states  of  the  soul,  as  though  it  were  an  obsetver  separate  from 
the  soul  itself,  inspecting  and  beholding  its  processes.  It  is  called 
the  'inner  light,'  'an  inner  illumination,'  as  though  a  sudden  flash 
or  steady  radiance  could  be  thrown  within  the  spirit,  revealing 
objects  that  would  otherwise  be  indistinct,  or  causing  those  to 
appear  which  would  otherwise  not  be  seen  at  all.  Appellations 
like  these  are  so  obviously  figurative,  that  it  is  surprising  thaf 
any  philosopher  should  use  them  for  scientific  purposes,  or  should 
reason  upon,  or  apply  them  with  scientific  rigor. 

The  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  explain  their  own 
meaning,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  assumption  and  belief 
that  the  feet  is  true  which  this  language  implies.  They  de- 
scribe a  knowing  with,  or  within  the  knowing  agent,  and  they 
imply  that  the  states  of  the  human  soul  may  be  known  by  the 
soul  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  power  of  the  soul  thus  to  know  itself  is  often  called  the 
internal^  or  the  inner  sense.  This  term  is  suggested  by  analogy. 
As  the  soul,  by  the  external  sense  or  senses,  apprehends  the  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  matter,  so  it  is  said  to  know  ite  own 
Btates  and  powers  by  another,  i,  e,,  an  inner  sense. 

Consciousness  has  also,  for  the  same  reason,  been  called  by 
inanv  philosophers,  as  Leibnitz,  ad'  or  ap^erc^tion,  by  whieb 
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term  the  same  &ct  is  recognized  that  the  word  oonsciousness  im- 
plies, viz.,  a  perception  of  the  mind's  own  activities,  in  addition 
to  the  perception  of  the  objects  of  those  activities. 

The  term  BeunuaUeyn,  and  its  cognates  in  the  Teutonio  languages,  recognizes 
the  distinct — rather  than  the  accomp''3*7ing — knowledge  which  consciousness 
always  involves.  It  describes  a  he-,  w  i>*»r  than  %  «on-knowing ;  t.  «.,  the  clear 
Sknd  completed  knowledge  which  the  mind  osoally  attains  by  a  second  and  moro 
attentive  look*  Hence  it  is  with  eminent  propriety  applied  to  that  knowledge 
which  the  soul  has  of  its  inner  states,  as  this,  to  be  of  any  service,  must  be 
earnest  and  attentive.  The  word  in  German,  however,  is  not  so  closely  limited 
to  this  internal  knowledge,  as  is  consciousness,  in  English.  It  is  supplemented 
by  self-consciousness — Selb$t-heunu9Ueyn,  Hence  sometimes,  when  we  should  use 
consciousness  only,  the  Germans  would  say  self-consciousness.  Their  more 
usual  technical  appellation  for  the  power  is  the  inner  or  internal  sense. 

Reflection  is  the  appellation  used  by  Locke  for  this  power ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  is  under  this  appellation  that  he  discusses  its 
nature  and  authority.  Hence,  among  many  English  writers  re- 
flection is  freely  used  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  consciousness. 
It  is  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  Locke  to  have  called  at- 
tention to  this  as  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  and  to  have 
claimed  for  the  knowledge  which  it  furnishes  equal  authority  and 
certainty  with  that  which  is  received  through  the  senses.  We 
quote  a  passage  memorable  in  the  history  of  psychology. 

**  The  other  fountain  from  which  experience  fumisheth  the  understanding  with 
ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is 
employed  about  the  ideas  which  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul 
comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set 
of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ;  and  such  are  perception, 
thinking,  doubting,  believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  vnllingj  and  all  the  dififerent 
actings  of  our  own  minds;  which  we,  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  our« 
selves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  Ideas  as  we  do 
from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in 
himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  ob- 
jects, yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense.' 
But  as  I  call  the  other,  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords 
being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  withia 
itself." — Etaay,  Book  ii.  chap.  i.  J  4. 

§  55.  Consciousness  is  exercised  in  two  forms,  or 
Bpecies  of  activity,  viz.,  ihe  natural  or  spontaneous  ^JJ^sIoJ^ms* 
and  the  artificial  or  reflective.     They  are  also  called 
by  soma  writers  the  primary  and  the  secondary  conseUmsness,     The 
one  forzr.  is  emplopred  by  all  men ;  the  other  19  f^ttaiiied  by  few. 
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The  first  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  the  product  of  spontaneous 
growth ;  the  second  is  an  accomplishment  of  art  and  the  reward  of 
special  discipline.  The  natural  precedes  the  reflective  in  the  order 
of  time  and  of  actual  development  But  it  does  not  difier  from 
it  in  kind,  only  in  an  accidental  element,  which  brings  its  results 
within  our  reach  and  retains  them  for  our  service.  This  is  the 
general  conception  which  we  form  of  both,  as  preliminary  to  the 
special  consideration  of  each. 

The  capacity  to  attend  to  the  psychical  states  in  the  lowest 
appreciable  degree — i,  e,,  with  that  energy  which  leaves  any  per- 
manent product  or  result  for  the  memory  or  imagination — is 
matured  by  the  slow  education  of  infency  and  childhood  (§  64) 
During  this  period,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  grov^h  and  development  of  consciousness  is  steady,  but  slow. 

Where  consciousness  is  energized  by  attention,  and  applied  to 
psychical  phenomena  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  interest  of 
psychological  science,  it  is  called  the  socondary,  the  artificial, 
the  philosophical  or  reflective  consciousness,  or  simply,  reflection. 
As  such,  it  is  distinguished  from  and  contrasted  with  the  primary 
the  natural,  the  common,  the  unreflecting  consciousness,  or 
wmply,  consciousness.  The  division  indicated  by  these  con- 
trasted terms  is  convenient  and  important.  It  should  always  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  two  so-called  species  of  conscious- 
ness do  not  difler  from  one  another  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and 
that  there  is  no  well-defined  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  that 
divides  ofi*  the  one  from  the  other. 

§  66.  We  notice  first  the  natural,  or  primary  oorir 

Natural  con-  .  . 

■oiousness  a$  8ciou8nes8.  Natural  consciousness  is  the  power  which 
the  mind  naturally  and  necessarily  possesses  of  know- 
ing its  own  acts  and  states.  It  may  be  further  described  by 
considering  it  in  its  operation  and  its  objects,  or  as  consciousness 
ike  act,  and  consciousness  Hie  object. 

We  begin  with  consdoiisness  the  a>ct.  As  an  act,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary  and  essential  constituent  of  many  active  conditions  of  the 
Boul.  The  soul  cannot  know,  without  knowing  that  it  knows. 
It  cannot  feel,  without  knowing  that  it  feels ;  nor  can  it  desire, 
will,  and  act,  without  knowing  that  it  desires,  wills,  and  acts. 

Consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an  act 
purely  and  simply  intellectual     The  states  observed   may  b^ 
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psychical,  in  any  form,  t.  e,,  states  of  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will 
— but  the  act  by  which  they  are  known  is  intellectuals  only.  I\ 
is  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge.  To  attain  it,  neithei 
memory  nor  reasoning  are  required,  nor  any  indirect  process  oi 
succession  of  acts^  but  the  soul  immediately  knows  its  present 
condition  or  act  It  confronts  it  face  to  face.  It  knows  it  as 
now  existing.    It  is  eminently  presentative  knowledge. 

Consciousneis,  as  an  act  of  knowledge,  is  matured  into,  or 
results  in  a  peculiar  product.  When  it  is  complete,  it  furnishes 
for  the  mind's  recall  an  idea  of  the  object  known.  This  is  a 
purely  intellectual  result.  What  the  mind  is  conscious  of  may 
be  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  choice,  but  the  feeling  and 
choice  which  we  reproduce  in  memory  is  not  a  feeling  or  choice, 
but  our  idea  or  image  of  a  feeling  or  choice,  and  this  is  purely 
intellectual.  As  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  involves  the  discern- 
ment of  relations  (§  45).  We  know  the  state  to  be  our  own ; 
t.  e.,  we  discern  its  relation  to  the  ego.  We  know  that  the 
present  is  not  the  past  state  of  the  soul ;  i.  e,,  we  know  the  two 
under  the  relations  of  contrast  and  of  time.  Again,  the  know- 
ing agent  distinguishes  itself  as  the  conscious  observer  from  itself 
and  its  own  states  as  the  object  observed.  Like  every  act  of 
knowledge  it  is  at  once  an  act  of  analytic  separation  and  synthe- 
tic union. 

The  act  of  consciousness  is  a  peculiar  intellectual  act — an  act 
that  is  preeminently  sui  generis.  Especially  is  it  peculiar  in  tb  j 
conditions  of  its  exercise.  To  most  of  the  other  acts  of  know- 
ledge it  is  required  that  their  objects  should  exist  before  they  are 
known.  But  in  this  peculiar  process  the  object  and  act  are 
blended  in  one.  Thus,  the  landscape  on  which  I  gaze  is  a  per- 
manent object,  to  which  I  can  bring  and  from  which  I  can  with- 
draw my  mind.  The  thought  or  feeling  which  I  remember  must 
have  been  experienced  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  a  second 
time.  It  is  rashly  concluded  by  many  that  this  is  a  necessary 
and  universal  condition  of  all  knowlerfge.  What  is  as- 
serted of  consciousness  violates,  as  is  objected,  the  first  and 
essential  requirement,  that  something  should  have  existed,  in 
order  to  be  known.  *  How  can  I  know  that  I  know,'  it  is  urged, 
*  unless  I  have  first  known,  in  order  to  furnish  an  object  for  me 
to  knoiyy  Or  it  is  concluded  that  consciousness  is,  at  best,  but  a 
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kiod  of  memory,  an  act  that  immediately  follows  the  act  or  stabi 
of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious.  "  No  one,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  ''is  conscious  of  what  he  is,  but  of  what  he  toaa  a 
moment  before.  That  which  thinks,  can  never  be  the  object  of 
direct  contemplation ;  seeing  that,  to  be  this,  it  must  become  that 
which  is  thought  of,  not  that  which  thinks.  It  is  impossible  to 
!)e  at  the  same  time  that  which  regards  and  that  which  is  re* 
^rded."  {Principled  of  Psychology,  Part  i,  chap.  *.)  Tho 
foree  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  assumption,  that  every  thing 
which  is  known  must  have  already  existed.  But  this  assumption 
is  unauthorized.  It  is  founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  between 
this  and  other  acts  of  knowledge.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
because  the  landscape  must  have  existed  before  we  see  it,  or  the 
mental  state  must  have  occurred  before  we  remember  it,  that  a 
perception  or  feeling  must  be  past  before  we  can  be  conscious  of 
it  Besides,  how  can  one  remember  that  which  he  did  not  know 
at  the  time  when  it  occurred  ?  How  can  one  recall  the  state  in 
which  he  was  a  momept  before,  and  know  that  he  had  been  in 
that  state,  if  he  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  precise  instant  in 
which  it  occurred  i^  Those  that  resolve  acts  of  consciousness  into 
acts  of  memory,  make  an  act  of  memory  itself  impossible. 
The  remembering  act  necessarily  follows  the  act  which  is  re- 
membered however  closely.  We  cannot  recall  the  act  itself,  nor 
that  it  was  our  own  act,  unless  wo  knew  both,  when  the  act 
occurred. 

§  57.  From  the  consideration  of  consciousness  the 
^nscioiMneM  ^ct^  ^g  p^gg  to  consciotLSTiess  the  objccL  The  object 
of  consciousness  has  already  been  defined  to  be  an 
act  or  state  of  the  soul ;  more  exactly,  the  soul  acting  and  suf- 
fering in  an  individual  state.  That  such  an  object  should  be 
peculiar  and  unlike  any  other,  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  by 
what  we  have  already  noticed  under  consciousness  as  an  act 
Other  peculiarities  will  reveal  themselves  to  a  closer  inspection. 
We  observe,  in  general,  that  objects  of  consciousness  are 
unlike  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  this,  that  they  are  given  to 
observation  as  essentially  complex  even  in  their  greatest  simplicity. 
Every  state  or  condition  of  the  spirit  in  actual  experience  and  as 
known  by  the  soul,  is  complex,  even  in  its  extremest  simplicity. 
The  object  is  threefold  in  its  elements,  every  one  of  which  must 
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be  recognized  by  the  conscious  spirit.  The  elements  are»  thi 
identical  ego^  either  agent  or  patient  according  as  the  case  may 
be ;  the  object  with  respect  to  which  it  acts  or  suffers ;  and  the  pre^ 
sent  f^ioie  or  action  in  which  it  exists  or  acts.  Every  psychical  state 
of  which  we  are  conscious  implies  an  acting  or  existing  ego,  to 
which  the  state  pertains.  A  condition  of  the  soul  without  an  in- 
dividual person  acting  or  feeling,  is  impossible  as  a  conception, 
and  is  never  experienced  as  a  fiict  Again,  this  ego  is  known  to 
be  in  a  definite  form  or  condition  of  action  or  suffering.  The 
states  are  transient,  the  agent  remains.  The  states  are  as  fleetiog 
and  as  transitory  as  the  flying  moments ;  indeed,  they  come  and 
go  more  swiftly  than  any  instants  which  we  can  count ;  the  indi- 
vidual self  remains  unchanged,  referring  all  these  changes  to 
itself.  Again,  the  ego,  in  its  acting  and  suffering,  is  concerned 
with  some  object.  It  must  have  some  object  to  be  employed 
upon,  either  material  or  mental.  One  state  is  as  often  distia-^y::^^  . 
guished  from  another  by  its  object,  as  by  any  thing  besiijijj^^  ;  *f^ 
These  are  the  elements  which  make  up  that  complex  whole  whl^ .« 
we  call  the  object  of  consciousness. 

§  58.  It  is  a  natural  question.  What  is  the  relation 
of  consciousness  to  each  of  these  essential  constituents,  consc^usSe^ 
either  as  combined  together  in  a  general  view,  or  as  each  JieS^Sta^if  ®. 
calls  forth  special  and  separate  attention  ?    To  this  J2tc?^*** 
question  we  give  this  general  preliminary  answer: 
The  soul,  in  consciousness,  is  directly  cognizant  of  all  these  ele< 
ments,  as  entering  into  every  one  of  its  states.    It  knows  them  as 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  yet  as,  in  their  union,  con- 
stituting a  single  whole. 

Here  we  observe  that,  in  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge 
like  consciousness,  it  is  as  essential  that  the  connecting  relationf 
should  be  apprehended,  as  the  parts  whioh  they  bind  or  connect 
In  logical  analysis,  the  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  t€ 
each  we  assign  a  separate  word  or  phrase ;  but  in  the  synthesis  of 
real  knowledge  the  parts  are  viewed  together.  The  verbal  ex- 
pression of  a  mental  state  is  not  a  single  word,  as  J,  perceive  [or! 
love,  iJm  apple,  each  apprehended  apart,  and  then  somehow  aggre- 
gated into  a  phrase  or  proposition ;  but  it  is  a  finished  proposir 
tion,  in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  as,  I  perceive  [or  iove'j 
this  apple     In  other  words,  we  can  analyze  or  separate  only 
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what  is  given  as  united  in  the  concrete  or  real.  If  the  parts  and 
connecting  relations  are  not  discerned  together  hj  an  intuitive 
act,  they  can  neither  be  separated  nor  united  by  any  other  act  or 
process.  The  objects  known  by  consciousness  are  intuitively 
known.  All  the  materials  which  mediate  or  abstract  knowledge 
evolves  from  these  objects,  the  objects  must  be  known  already  tc 
involve. 

But  though  these  elements  are  always  recognized  in  every 
object  of  which  we  are  conscious — i.  e.,  in  every  conscious  mental 
state — ^they  are  not  regarded  with  equal  attention.  According  as 
one  or  other  of  these  elements  receives  the  chief  attention  and  is 
most  absorbing,  sc  is  each  state  of  consciousness  definitely  and 
peculiarly  marked.  We  vdll  consider  the  predominance  of  each 
of  these  elements  singly  and  apart. 

§  59.  First  let  the  souTs  own  acbimty  be  the  special 

The  activity  •/  * 

may  be  chiefly  objCCt  of  itS  OWU  COUSCioUS  obscrviation. 

The  states  come  and  go,  they  rise  and  fall,  they  are 
varying  and  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  pushing 
forward  the  one  that  went  before.  Moreover,  these  states  are 
the  products  of  the  soul's  own  energy,  or  the  sufferings  or  joyful 
experiences  of  its  own  sensibility.  What  can  it  be  conscious  of, 
if  it  knows  not  these  ?  For  these  reasons  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
that  the  operation  or  state  of  the  soul  is  the  appropriate  object 
of  consciousness — is  the  central  element,  the  element  par  Eminence, 
if  the  object  is  believed  to  be  complex ;  the  sole  object,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  conceded  to  be  simple. 

§60.  Second.  Of  the  ego  itself  we  are  also  di- 
ofthe'^^o'""^  ^^^y  conscious.  Not  only  are  we  conscious  of  the 
varying  states  and  conditions,  but  we  know  them  to 
be  our  own  states ;  i.  e.,  each  individual  observer  knows  his 
changing  individual  states  to  belong  to  his  individual  self,  or  to 
himself,  the  individual.  The  states  we  know  as  varying  and 
transitory.     The  self  we  know  as  unchanged  and  permanent. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  a  psychical  state  to  be 
the  act  or  experience  of  an  individual  ego.  We  are  not  first  con- 
scious of  the  state  or  operation,  and  then  forced  to  look  around 
for  a  something  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  or  to  which  it  may 
belong.  A  mental  state  which  is  not  produced  or  felt  by  an  indi- 
vidual self,  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  triangle  without  threo  angles^ 
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or  a  square  without  four  sides.    This  relation  of  the  act  to  the 
self  is  not  inferred,  but  is  directly  known. 

The  fsLCt  of  memory  proves  this  beyond  dispute.  In  every  act 
of  memory  we  know  or  believe  that  the  object  now  recalled  was 
formerly  before  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  I,  the  person  remember- 
ing, did  previously  know  or  experience  that  which  I  now  recall. 
But  how  could  this  be  possible,  if  the  first  act  or  state  was  not 
known,  when  it  occurred,  to  belong  to  the  same  ego  which  now 
recalls  it?  This  truth  has  been  extensively  overlooked  or  denied. 
Thus  Hume  says :  **  For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately 
into  what  I  call  myself  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  per- 
ception or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred, 
pain  or  pleasure.  I  can  never  catch  myself  at  any  time  without 
a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  bui  the  percep- 
tion." "  If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection, 
thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of  himself,  I  must  confess  I  can 
no  longer  reason  with  him.  .  .  .  He  may,  perhaps,  perceive  some- 
thing simple  and  continued,  which  he  calls  himself  though  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me." — Human  Nature^ 
Part  iv.  sec.  2.  Dr.  Thomas  Raid  says :  "  I  am  conscious  of 
perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ;  I  am  conscious  of 
memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember."  But  he  guards 
himself  against  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Hume  from  their 
common  assumption,  by  insisting  that,  though  consciousness  does 
not  give  us  the  intuition  of  self,  yet  we  have  a  firm  belief  of  the 
reality  of  the  self,  through  a  native  and  necessary  suggestion, 
for  '^  our  sensations  and  thoughts  do  also  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
mind,  and  the  belief  of  its  existence  and  of  its  relation  to  our 
thoughts." — Inquiry y  cJiap.  ii,  §  7.  Dugald  Stewart  says :  "  We 
are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  desire,  volition,  but  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself.  This  is  made 
known  to  us  by  a  suggestion  of  the  understanding  consequent  on 
the  sensation,  but  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred  to 
the  same  origin." — PhiL  Essays,  p.  i^  c.  i.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
says  of  a  special  sensation,  as  of  fragrance :  "  There  will  be,  in  the 
first  momentary  state,  no  separation  of  self  and  the  sensaiion, 
no  little  proposition  formed  in  the  mind — I  feel,  or  I  am  con- 
scious of  a  feeling,  but  the  feeling  and  the  sentient  J,  will  for  the 
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moment  be  the  same.  If  th«  remembxance  of  tfa*  ibnver  feeling 
arise,  and  the  two  different  feelings  be  considered  by  the  miad  «l 
once,  it  will  now,  bj  that  irresistible  law  of  our  nature  whicb 
impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the  twf 
sensations  which  it  recognizes  as  different  in  themselves,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  human  being — ^that  being  to  which,  wh^i 
it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self,  and  in  rela- 
tion  to  which  it  speaks  as  often  as  it  uses  the  pronoun  I." — 
Lecture  xi.  Hamilton  says :  ''On  the  other  hand,  as  there  exists 
no  intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge  of  self  as  the  absolute 
subject  of  thought,  feeling  and  desire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  only  possible  a  deduced,  relative  and  secondary  knowledge 
of  self  as  the  permanent  basis  of  these  transient  modifications 
of  which  we  are  directly  conscious,  it  follows,"  etc. — Notes  on 
Beidy  (-ff.,)  p.  29,  b.—  Of.  Met.  Lee.  19,  on  Mental  Unity. 
Hansel  dissents  from  Hamilton  on  this  point  (Prolegmn.  Log., 
c.  V.)  ''  I  am  immediately  conscious  of  myself,  seeing  and  hearing, 
willing  and  thinking."  James  Mill  agrees  with  Brown,  etc.: 
"  To  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling,  is  merely  to  say  that  I 
feel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  conscious 
is  to  have  a  feeling.  To  be  conscious  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  is 
merely  to  have  the  sensation." — (Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Chap.  V.)  But  he  corrects  himself  in  another  passage,  as  follows  ; 
''  The  consciousness  of  the  present  moment  is  not  absolutely  simple, 
for  whether  I  have  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I  call 
myself  is  always  inseparably  combined  with  it  The  conscious- 
ness, then,  of  the  second  of  the  two  moments  in  the  case  supposed, 
[the  case  of  remembering  a  preceding  state,]  is  the  sensation 
combined  with  the  idea  of  myself,  which  compound  I  call '  myself 
sentient,' "  etc. — {Id.  Chap  x.)  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  in  the 
same  strain :  ''  My  mind  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,"  and  defines  it 
j(s,  "a  thread  of  consciousness,"  "a  series  of  feelings  with  a  back- 
ground of  possibilities  of  feeling." — (Exam,  of  the  Phil.  ofHamUtant 
c.  12 ;  cf.  MeCosh,  Fundamental  Truth,  etc.,  c.  5.) 

It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  all  those  writers  who  deny  or 
doubt  this,  do  yet  incidentally  betray  their  faith  in  the  reality 
which  they  by  words  or  reasonings  oppose.  Dr.  Brown,  who  is 
BO  earnest  in  opposing  it,  cannot  thread  together  the  several  ex- 
periences of  the  soul's  life,  without  resorting  to  ''  the  irresistiblff 
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law  of  oar  nature  which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our 
identity/^and  James  Mill  himself  is  forced  in  one  sentence  to 
confess  what  he  stoutly  denies  in  another,  "for  whether  I  have 
a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I  call  myself,  is  always 
mseparably  combined  with  it"  These  are  more  or  less  distinct 
acknowledgm^its  of  that  direct  knowledge  of  the  ego  which  enterfi 
as  an  essential  constituent  into  every  conscious  state  of  the  souL 

§  61.  Third,  we  inquire  still  further,   What  are 
the  relations  of  consciousness  to  the  objects  of  the  coDsciousneM 
psychical  acts  and  states?    Is  the  soul  conscious  or  psychical 
of  the  objects  as  truly  as  it  is  of  the  states  them-  *^'   *^* 
selves?    When  I  gaze  upon  a  landscape,  and  am  delighted,  am 
I  conscious  of  the  landscape  which  I  see,  as  truly  as  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  act  of  seeing  and  of  the  delight  which  it  gives  ? 
It  is  maintained  that  it  is  a  gross  impropriety  to  say  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  landscape,  except  in  the  general  sense  in  which 
we  use  eonseiow  as  the  equivalent  of  knowing.    Thus  Reid  «ays  in 
the  words  already  cited :  "  I  am  conscious  of  perception  but  not 
of  the  object  I  perceive,  I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of 
the  object  I  remember." 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  object  somewhat  as 
we  are  conscious  of  the  ego.  The  state  or  operation  is  the 
c^itral  object  of  apprehension ;  but  as  the  state  can  neither  occur 
nor  be  known  except  as  having  a  relation  to  the  unchanging  ego, 
so  each  separate  state  is  distinguished  in  part  by  its  object.  This 
is  especially  true  if  it  is  preeminently  a  state  of  knowledge.  We 
distinguish  one  such  state  from  another  by  what  we  know ;  e.  g,, 
in  one  moment  I  perceive  a  tree,  in  another  a  house,  etc.,  i.  e.,  I  can- 
not be  conscious  that  I  perceive  a  house  or  a  tree,  unless  I  notice 
the  relation  of  the  act  itself  to  the  house  or  tree. 

We  do  not  say  that  two  states  of  knowledge  cannot  be  dis^ 
tinguished  subjectively  as  well  as  by  Iheir  objects.  We  know 
that  an  act  of  knowledge  never  can  occur  by  itself  without  some 
feeling;  desire  and  will.  So  far  as  it  is  a  state  of  feeling  and 
will  it  is  purely  subjective.  These  subjective  elements  attract 
the  notice  of  consciousness  preeminently,  and  these  mark  and 
individualize  the  state  to  the  soul's  memory.  But  when  such 
states  are  described  in  language  or  recalled  to  the  thoughts  by  an 
explidt  statement,  they  are  described  by  their  objects.  Even  a  stats 
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of  the  most  absorbed  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  object  or  event 
which  excited  the  emotion.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
we  should  know  that  we  know,  enjoy,  or  choose,  without  knowing; 
what  we  know,  enjoy  or  choose.  In  other  words,  in  beinjg;  con- 
scious of  an  act  or  state,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  state  or  act 
in  relation  to,  and  as  therefore  including  the  object. 

We  recapitulate  thus :  The  object  of  consciousness  is  a  state 
fir  act  of  the  soul ;  this  state  or  act  must  occur  or  exist  in  order 
chat  it  may  be  known ;  but  it  does  rot  exist  before  it  is  known  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  only  in  the  order  of  dependence,  or  of 
logical  necessity.  So  fiir  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned,  it 
exists  while  it  is  known.  What  is  known  of  this  object  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  known,  and  also  on 
the  reach  or  capacity  of  consciousness  to  observe  it 

A  psychical  act  or  state,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  its  nature 
complex,  consisting  of  three  elements  in  intimate  relation  to 
each  other :  the  ego ;  the  object ;  the  acting  or  suffering  of  the 
passing  moment.  But  the  act  or  suffering  is  inconceivable, 
except  as  belonging  to  the  ego  and  defined  by  the  object.  Of 
this  double  relation  consciousness  must  take  notice.  It  must, 
therefore,  also  take  notice  of  the  terms  or  elements  which  are 
related. 

The  object  of  §  ^2.  Wc  obscrvc  Still  farther,  that  consciousness 
lifntetoSf"  t^e  object,  as  contradistinguished  from  consciousness 
being.  ^|jg  g^^^  jg  ^  g^i^  Qf  condition  of  heing^  as  contrasted 

mth  an  act  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  as  has 
been  shown,  supposes  and  requires  being  as  its  objective  correlate. 
The  being,  known  by  consciousness,  is  a  spiritual  being,  a  perma- 
nent identical  agent  or  producer  of  the  states  and  acts  which  are 
known ;  i.  e,,  a  being  in  the  eminent  and  higher  sense,  substan- 
tial or  real  being.  This  the  mind  knows  to  be,  or  to  exist,  by  a 
direct  or  immediate  act  of  its  own.  In  every  act  of  conscious- 
ness, knowledge  is  directly  confronted  with  actual  being,  and 
the  being  which  is  known  is  affirmed  to  be  identical  with  the 
being  which  knows. 

The  saying  of  Descartes,    Cogiio,  ergo  mm,  has 

of  cogiU),  ergo  preeminent  propriety  and  obvious  truth  when  applied 

to  the  act  of  consciousness.     It  means  more  than,  I 

find  myself  a  thinking  being,  and  therefore  I,  the  thinking  being, 
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exist ;  but  it  means  eonscku  suniy  that  is,  I  know  directly  and 
positively  myself  as  a  being.  It  has  been  said  with  eminent 
truth  that  absolute  skepticism  is  incompatible  with  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness ;  because,  if  I  doubt  or  question  any  reality,  or  what- 
ever reality  I  doabt  Or  question,  I  cannot  doubt  or  question  that 
I  myself  doubt  or  question.  The  same  truth  is  confirmed  by 
the  view  already  taken,  that  to  consciousness  as  the  act,  an  object 
must  be  present  and  known ;  and  this  object  is  an  existing  being, 
which  is  known  or  affirmed  by  the  very  act  of  consciousness  to 
exist. 

§  63.  Not  only  is  the  reality  and  validity  of  being 
reiationaiiaiso  thus  established,  because  involved  in  the  act  and 
object  of  consciousness,  but  the  relations  of  being 
are  as  necessarily  affirmed.  The  several  states  of  the  soul  are 
not  only  discriminated  as  diverse  from  one  another,  but  they  are 
known  to  be  like  and  unlike.  They  are  also  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  soul  which  is  conscious  that  they  exist ;  that  is, 
they  are  known  under  the  relation  of  causation. 

In  view  of  these  fects,  we  need  not  wonder  that  even  the 
ancient  philosophers  counted  the  human  soul,  thus  known  by 
and  to  itself,  to  be  a  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  great  universe. 
In  the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  and  the 
most  essential  of  its  powers,  thought  and  being  are  both  con- 
joined ;  the  one  is  confronted  with  the  other,  the  one  is  essentia] 
to  the  other.  Thought  is  perpetually  springing  out  'of  being,  and 
apprehending  being  to  exist — ^not  only  simple  being,  but  being 
in  all  its  forms  of  activity  and  the  relations  which  they  involve. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  Hie  conceptions 
which  are  necessary  to  scientific  knowledge — ^those  categories 
which  cannot  be  proved,  but  which  must  be  assumed — those 
prime  relations  and  first  truths  on  which  all  our  higher  in- 
telligence of  matter  or  spirit  depends,  are  affirmed  of  spiritual 
being  in  the  act  of  consciousness  itselfl  It  is  natural  to  man  to 
make  himself  the  measure  of  the  universe — i,  e.,  to  take  the 
little  universe  of  being  which  he  knows  so  directly  and  so  well, 
with  the  relations  involved,  to  be  the  analogon  of  the  greater 
imiverse  which  lies  beyond,  and  which  is  more  indirectly  known. 
This  is  the  process  by  which  many  explain  our  belief  in  the 

(authority  and  universality  of  the  categories  or  first  truths. 
4 
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§  64.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  oonscious- 
mSt*  tlY^^^  ness,  though  natural  and  necessary  to  every  human 
SS^new.^*^"*'  soul  whose  powers  are  normally  developed,  is  not  ex- 
ercised at  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  but  only 
aflter  certain  conditions  and  stages  of  growth  haiFe  been  attained, 
and  the  power  to  apply  them  has  been  matured.  The  order  of 
this  development  and  maturity  may  be  sketched  as  follows : 

Thd  first  activities  are  those  of  simple  life.  These,  whether  they  pertain  to 
the  body  or  the  soul,  are  anconscioas.  AU  forms  of  reflex  nerve-action,  aU  the 
purely  instinctive  movements  of  either  body  or  soul,  or  of  both  combined,  aro 
known  to  be  unattended  by  conscious  apprehension.  But  all  these  activities  ar& 
exercised  in  great  number  and  for  a  long  time  before  the  experience  of  sensations. 

As  soon  as  a  sensation  occurs,  whether  painful  or  pleasaat,  it  must  be  felt.  It 
is  essential  to  its  very  nature  to  be  experienced  by  a  sentient  being,  and  to  be 
felt  as  painful  or  pleasant.  This  experience,  whether  in  man  or  animal,  involves 
some  sort  of  possible  apprehension  of  self  as  the  subject  of  its  pain  or  pleasure. 
This  is  not  consciousness,  as  we  use  the  term,  but  only  consciousness  in  its 
lowest  and  most  rudimentary  form.  By  some  it  is  called  the  feelinff  as  distin- 
guished from  the  knowledge  of  self,  or  »ef/-/eeling.  As  long  as  the  sensations  are 
confused  together  and  are  not  discriminated,  whether  they  are  weak  or  strong 
the  soul  remains  in  this  elementary  condition  of  comparative  unconsciousness. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  infant.  It  is  also  the  condition  into  which  the  de- 
veloped man  relapses  in  swooning,  distraction,  intoxication,  or  approaching 
sleep.  In  the  infant  such  a  condition  cannot  be  remembered,  for  reasons  which 
we  will  give  in  their  place.  The  man  can  recall  it  but  dimly,  and  only  as  be 
measures  and  imagines  the  state,  by  contrast  with  those  of  which  he  is  distinctly 
conscious,  and  which  he  can  clearly  recall. 

But  when  the  several  sensations  are  discriminated  from  one  another,  the  soul 
reaches  a  higher  stage.  But  even  this  does  not  involve  consciousness,  unless  the 
sensations  are  also  discriminated  from  the  self  to  which  they  pertain.  Observa^ 
tion  attests  that  the  one  is  possible  without  the  other.  Even  the  external  objects 
that  occasion  the  sensations,  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from 
the  sensations  which  attend  them,  before  the  soul  distinctly  recognizes  these 
sensations  as  its  own.  No  fact  is  more  patent  to  universal  observation,  than  that, 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  man  is  occupied  with  the  objective,  with  very  infre- 
quent cognition  of  self  as  contrasted  with  his  sensations  or  their  objects,  or  with 
the  impulse  that  carries  the  feelings  and  actions  without. 

As  soon  as  feelings  of  another  character  are  experienced— emotions  proper, 
and  not  sensations,  emotions  which  are  perhaps  antagonistic  to  sensations  and 
their  impulses — the  opportunity  is  presented  for  the  soul  to  distinguish  its  own 
ligency  and  itself  as  an  actor  or  sufferer,  as  contrasted  with  itself  as  purely  sen- 
tient ;  t.  «.,  as  carried  out  of  itself  by  its  sensations  and  appetites.  The  soul  fiir^ 
nishes  in  itself  the  condition  for  that  reflex  act  which  we  call  the  conscious  disorimi-. 
nation  of  its  states  as  its  own.  It  can  know  itself  as  an  actor  and  sufferer,  while 
the  act  of  consciousness  is  not  explained  by  its  conditions,  and  is  not  developed 
trovf^  nor  produced  by  t^eso  conditions.    Wo  concede  that  it  does  not  occur  bo* 
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fore  these  conditions  are  famished,  and  these  conditions  do  not  exist  till  the  sonl 
has  reached  a  stage  of  development  that  is  somewhat  advanced,  and  has  had 
ample  experience  of  the  world  without  as  well  as  the  world  within. 

The  bahy,  new  to  earth  and  sky. 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  pressed 

Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 
Has  never  thought  that  this  is  I. 

Bat  as  he  grows,  he  gathers  much. 

And  learns  the  use  of  I  and  me. 

And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see. 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch ; 

80  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind. 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin. 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in, 
His  isolation  grows  defined. 

Tehnyson. — In  Memoriam, 

The  object  discerned  by  the  act  of  consciousness  is  not,  as  we  have  already  ob^ 
•erved,  the  soul  itself,  as  a  substance  or  subject,  with  all  its  capacities  and 
powers ;  for,  besides  those  capacities  which  consciousness  apprehends,  there  are 
others  which  it  does  not  reach.  Even  the  cause  or  source  of  many  which  it  does 
discern  are  beyond  its  direct  cognition.  In  all  of  these  operations  the  sentient 
power  acts  out  of  sight,  receiving  or  rejecting  those  objects  for  which  nature  has 
or  has  not  adapted  its  action.  Even  after  the  soul  acts  and  appears  as  the  ego, 
and,  as  such  is  the  conscious  subject  of  its  higher  acts,  it  also  acts  as  the  un- 
conscious subject  of  many  others.  As  the  subject  of  many  similar  acts  and  states 
objectively  known  to  the  conscious  ego,  it  is  called  the  self;  as  the  agent  whicb 
is  actor,  and  also  conscious  of  individual  acts,  it  is  called  the  ego,  or  I.  Pre- 
eminently it  is  the  ego,  or  I,  when  it  makes  itself  manifest  in  an  act  of  will,  as 
the  regulator  or  controller  of  the  blind  impulses  and  desires. 

The  act  of  conscious  self-apprehension  may  also  be  more  or  less  frequently  ex< 
ercised  by  different  men,  after  the  capacity  for  it  has  been  reached.    The  condi- 
tions may  be  more  or  less  favorable  for  it-s  exercise,  after  the  power  has  been 
matured.    First,  the  objective  conditions  may  be  more  ample  and  energetic  in 
one  man  than  in  another.    The  corporeal  nature  of  one  may  so  hold  the  spirit  by 
obtrusive  and  engrossing  sensations  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  dis- 
crimination which  is  the  first  condition  of  conscious  knowledge.    Thus  the  body 
of  the  idiot  or  the  half-witted  may  so  preoccupy  the  energies  as  almost  to  dc 
tain  it  in  the  animalizcd  state* •   Moral  obliquity,  especially  in  early  life,  may  al- 
most literally  brntify  or  sensualize  its  condition.    Various  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body  may  come  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  soul's  development  to  arrest  its 
natural  progress,  by  fillinfl^  up  its  experience  with  continued  sensations  of  weak% 
ness  and  pain.    Even  a  low  energy  of  vital  force  may  give  to  consciousness  only 
feeble  sensational  activity  and  inert  impelling  forces,  which  are  too  unobtrusive 
to  elicit  discriminating  cognition.    The  occupations,  cares  and  interests  may  be 
so  material  and  sordid,  as  to  fill  up  the  life  with  activities  that  are  solely  object 
tive.    The  psychical  nature  of  one  person  may  also  be  far  richer  and  more  varied 
in  its  capacities  than  that  os  another,  famishing  the  material  for  eonsoioos  ob« 
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scrvation  that  is  comparatively  copious  and  inviting.  Second,  the  subjective 
o&paoity  of  conscious  activity  differs  in  degrees  in  different  persons.  The  natn« 
ral  powers,  the  acquired  facility,  and  the  inclination  to  look  inward,  are  stronger 
in  some  than  in  others ;  and  hence  in  some  men  that  is  a  passion  which  in  others 
is  rarely  and  ineffectually  performed.  Nature,  habit,  and  art  exhibit  surprising 
diversities  and  contrasts  in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  for  consciousness  is  not  the  product  of  acci< 
dental  conditions  or  circumstances,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  any  development  from 
any  lower  existence,  but  is  provided  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  designs  of  his 
Creator.  The  brute  is  not  self-conscious  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
nor  can  he  become  so  as  the  result  of  any  development  whatever.  He  may  be 
like  man  in  the  lower  stages  of  being,  in  the  experience  of  what  we  call  bodily 
sensations  and  animal  appetites;  but  he  never  discriminates  one  sensation  from 
another  by  a  self-conscious  act,  simply  because  he  has  not  the  capacity.  Much 
less  does  he  distinguish  the  self  from  its  states,  because  there  is  no  self  and  no  states 
to  be  thus  distinguished.  Hence  he  can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  neither 
remember,  nor  generalize,  nor  reason,  nor  judge,  so  far  as  these  involve  the  re- 
ference of  acts  or  objects  to  himself  by  appropriate  acts  and  products.  He  can« 
not  purpose  or  choose,  for  a  similar  reason.  Neither  the  objective  conditions  of 
these  acts  are  furnished  in  his  own  nature,  nor  is  the  subjective  capacity  to  diS' 
oern  them. 

.     .,-        §  ^^«   Th©  question  has  been  discussed   of  late 

Latent  modifi-  t^      ^^  y  i     i       . 

cations  of  con-  among  English  psychologists,  whether  there  can  be 
any  latent  modificationa  of  conaciousneas.  The  phrase 
is  infelicitous,  because  apparently  self-contradictory — a  latent 
modification  of  that  which,  in  its  very  essence,  is  an  act  or  an 
object  of  knowledge,  being  apparently,  both  in  word  and  thought, 
impossible.  The  truth  which  the  phrase  was  designed  to  de- 
scribe is,  however,  real  and  important,  and  deserves  to  be  clearly 
stated.  That  the  soul  may  act  without  being  conscious  of  what 
it  does,  or  even  that  it  acts  at  all,  has  been  already  established. 
That  these  unconscious  acts  affect  those  acts  of  which  it  is  con- 
scious, and  their  objects,  is  equally  evident.  We  have  already 
distinguished  between  those  processes  by  which  the  soul,  so  tc 
speak,  prepares  objects  for  its  conscious  apprehension,  and  the 
acts  of  knowing  these  objects  when  thus  prepared.  All  effects 
of  this  kind  are  accomplished  by  modifications  of  the  soul 
which  are  latent — i,  6.,  unknown  to  the  direct  inspection  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Many  of  the  instances  cited  as  examples  of  latent  modifications 
of  consciousness  are  only  examples  of  objects  observed  with  less 
attention — objects  comparatively  unheeded,  which  may  be  after- 
ward revived  with  greater  distinctness.     For  example,  I  write 
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nastily,  to-day,  a  word  or  a  phrase  which  is  incorrect  or  ungram- 
matical.  I  do  not  notice  the  error,  but  I  recall  it  tomorrow, 
and  notice  the  mistake  by  an  act  of  memory.  Or,  I  see  a  per- 
son, and,  at  the  time,  do  not  notice  some  article  of  his  dress  or 
some  peculiarity  in  his  look  or  language,  but  recall  either  dis- 
tinctly on  reflection.  Or  some  part  of  a  total  perception,  as  of  fr 
3rowded  and  active  company,  or  a  varied  landscape,  apparently 
escapes  my  notice.  It  is  a  mere  accessory,  a  subordinate,  nearly 
overlooked  in  comparison  with  the  central  figures  or  objects  ;  and 
yet  it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  the  restoration  of  a  train  of  con- 
nected objects.  These  objects  are  not  latent,  though  very  little 
attended  to.  Leibnitz  (Nouveaux  Esaais^  ii.  c.  i.)  cites  the  case 
of  the  sound  of  the  sea  as  an  example.  A  single  wave  does  not 
affect  the  ear,  but  only  many,  when  combined.  And  yet  each 
wave  must  contribute  its  share  in  afl*ecting  the  conscious  mind, 
or  the  whole  could  not  be  heard.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  in 
this  instance  between  the  impulse  of  a  single  wave  upon  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  the  experience  of  the  sensation.  The  ac- 
tion of  many  waves  together  may  be  required  to  bring  the  organ 
into  the  condition  necessary  for  the  sensation  in  question,  or  any 
other.  To  the  total  eflect  upon  the  organ  each  wave  may  con- 
tribute its  part,  without  moving  the  consciousness  in  the  least, 
even  latently. 

The  general  truth  cannot,  however,  be  controverted,  that  the 
unconscious  and  conscious  processes  of  the  soul  act  and  react  on 
one  another  continually,  and  that  neither  should  be  overlooked  in 
the  science  which  explains  its  phenomena.  Consciousness,  though 
the  most  important,  is,  therefore,  not  the  only  source  of  ovr 
knowledge  of  ihQ  soul,  and  its  powers  and  laws. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  KEFLECnVE,  OR  PHILOSOPHICAL  COKSdOXTSNEBS. 

§  66.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  eonseiousness 
ooDscioasnesa  as  the  common  endowment  and  universal  character' 
istic  of  the  human  race.  Every  human  h&ng  is 
capable  of  being  conscious  of  his  psychical  states.  Every  man 
who  is  normally  developed  is  actually  conscious  of  these  states  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  existence. 

We  have,  however,  distinguished  and  defined  another  species 
of  consciousness.  This  is  the  artificial,  or  secondary  conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  attained  by  comparatively  few.  Though  all  men 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  descriptions  and  appeals  of 
the  dramatist  and  the  orator,  there  are  but  few  who  can  originate 
and  enforce  them.  The  consciousness  which  discovers  and  teaches 
is  properly  called  the  philosophical  and  re/lectvoe  consciousness. 
We  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly,  "  What  is  the  reflec- 
tive consciousness  ?  and.  What  are  its  relations  to  the  natural  con- 
sciousness V* 

The  reflective  consciousness  is  the  natural  consciousness  exer- 
cised with  earnest  and  persistent  attention.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  every  intellectual  power  may  be  used  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  energy.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  consciouesiess  through  its  successive  stages  is 
but  the  development  of  an  increase  of  attention.  When  the 
habit  is  carried  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  energy,  and  the  subjec- 
tive states  and  activities  become  familiar  and  frequent  objects  of 
contemplation,  the  natural  or  spontaneous  becomes  the  artificial 
or  reflective  consciousness. 

It  may  help  us  still  further  to  accept  the  possibility  and  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  consciousness  as  modified  by  attention,  to 
consider  it  in  the  two  forms  of  the  abnormal  and  the  ethieal  self' 
conscumsness. 

The  abnormal  or  the  morbid  self-consciousness  is 

cl^litom^    distinguished  by  any  degree  of  attention  to  one's  own 

Ldnitef  ^^^  *^^  psychical  state  which  interferes  with  the  normal  use  and 

development  of  the  powers.    Children  are  appointed 
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by  nature  to  an  objective,  and,  in  one  sense,  an  animal  life.  But 
now  and  then  a  child,  tlirough  an  unfortunate  bias,  or  some  ill- 
judged  training,  has  learned  to  look  inward  upon  itself  with 
unnatural  precocity.  As  a  consequence,  the  subjective  pre- 
dominates over  the  objective,  the  tendency  to  reflect  hindens  the 
power  to  acquire;  and  that  easy  and  spontaneous  play  of  ob- 
servation, memory,  imagination,  wit,  and  invention,  which  is  the 
strength  and  the  charm  of  childhood,  is  excluded  or  hindered. 

Among  adults  frequent  examples  occur  of  a  morbid  or  unnatural 
attention  to  the  inner  life.  Hypochondriacs,  who  are  haunted 
by  disturbing  sensations  which  proceed  from  bodily  disease,  tiii 
their  attention  is  so  absorbed  in  watching  these  sensations  that  it 
cannot  respond  to  the  objects  that  are  fitted  to  amuse  and  incite 
to  action,  fiimish  one  example.  Men  who  have  inherited  or  in- 
dulged a  sensitive  nature  till  it  has  become  their  tyrant ;  who 
watch  their  feelings  with  a  selfish  exclusiveness,  or  who  pamper 
them  with  a  dainty  fitstidiousness,  like  Rousseau,  may  become 
half  insane  through  brooding  over  their  own  exaggerated  sufierings 
and  wrongs. 

Another  type  of  the  abnormal  consciousness  is  that  which 
results  from  an  egoistic  thoughtfulness  of  one's  appearance,  man- 
ners, words,  looks,  actions  or  achievements,  which  shows  itself  w 
the  countless  forms  of  aflectation  that  are  displayed  in  manners, 
art,  or  literature.  So  common  h^s  this  become  in  the  artifi- 
cial society  of  modem  times,  that  it  has  given  a  new  sense  to 
the  words  eonsciovs  and  eanaciousness,  with  and  without  self  as 
a  prefix. 

The  ethical  type  is  that  attention  to  one's  innei 
ToSSooSi^  states  which  is  applied  in  view  of  a  moral  standard, 
for  the  purposes  of  self-correction  and  self-improve- 
nent.  That  this  is  not  abnormal  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  reflection,  which  originally  signified  any  reflex  action 
of  the  soul,  has  acquired  the  secondary  signification  of  its  use  and 
application  for  ethical  purposes.  This  kind  of  reflective  conscious- 
ness always  brings  with  it  some  intellectual  discipline.  Chris* 
tianity  has  train^  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  to  this  ac- 
tivity, and  hence  has  been  so  efficient  in  educating  and  elevating 
the  masses  of  men,  even  when  it  has  furnished  little  formal  in* 
tcJlectual  culture. 
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§  67.  The  type  of  the  reflective  consciousness  with 
which  we  are  specially  concerned  is  that  which  is  JSTectwe^SS? 
properly  called  philosophical^  because  it  is  used  for  JaSSSSHized 
scientific  ends.     In  common  with  the  types  already  afteStioif^''' 
reterred  to,  it  involves  attention.     But  if  the  atten- 
tion is  to  yield  important  scientific  results,  it  must  be  employed  in 
a  peculiar  way^,  with  distinct  reference  to  peculiar  ends,  and  with 
the  aid  of  special  appliances.    Its  characteristics  are  the  follow^ 

First :  It  is  persistent  in  its  observations.  It  not  only  attends 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  inclination  or  duty  may  decide, 
but  it  attends  continuously,  in  order  that  it  may  carefully  ob- 
serve and  accurately  remember.  But  how  can  the  mind  attend 
continuously  to  the  same  mental  state?  Of  material  objects 
many  of  the  phenomena  are  permanent;  they  retain  an  un- 
changing identity.  We  can  observe  them  again  and  again, 
till  we  are  certain  that  we  have  attained  a  definite  impression, 
and  can  bring  away  a  satisfying  recollection.  But  the  mental 
phenomenon  is  but  for  an  instant  If  we  look  for  it,  in  order  that  we 
may  look  at  U  the  second  time,  it  is  not  there.  It  existed  only 
so  long  as,  by  our  own  act,  we  gave  it  being ;  and  when  that  ac- 
tivity is  intermitted,  the  object  which  we  would  fain  examine  by 
a  second  look  is  no  longer  and  nmohere  to  be  found.  The  only 
resource  which  we  have,  is  to  prolong  the  state  by  continually 
renewing  or  repeating  it  To  this  act  or  effort  of  prolongation 
Locke  gives  the  name  of  retention,  and  this  he  describes  as  a 
peculiar  mental  act  (Essay,  B.  ii.  c.  x.  §  1).  But  can  we  pro- 
long a  single  state  beyond  it^  assigned  period  of  time  ?  Is  not  a 
single  state  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  duration  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  trivial,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  it  is  answered. 
Whether  we  can  prolong  a  state  or  not,  we  can  certainly  repeat 
±  again  and  again,  allowing  no  other  activity  to  intervene. 
What  we  fail  to  notice  at  one  view,  we  observe  in  another.  What 
W3  only  faintly  apprehend  at  the  first  sight,  we  fix  and  confirm 
at  the  second.  What  we  observe  incorrectly  or  partially  in  one 
act,  we  discern  truly  and  completely  in  the  act  which  follows. 
The  uninterrupted  repetition  of  similar  psychical  states  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  literal  continuity  in  the  object  observed,  and  hence  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  philosophic  consciousness.    It 
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is  because  the  mind,  as  it  were,  turns  thus  in  upon  itself,  that  this 
effi>rt  of  consciousness  is  termed  n^leetUm — i.  e.,  the  bending 
back  or  retortion  of  the  soul  on  itsel£  It  is  because  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  object,  and  retortion  in  the  act,  are  found  to  be  practi- 
cally necessary,  in  order  to  any  accurate  and  successftil  observa- 
tion of  consciousness,  that  consciousness,  the  act,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remembrance,  a  sort  of  second  thought,  and  the 
power  has  been  resolved  into  memory. 

Other  advantages  are  secured  by  this  repetition  of  the  mind's 
activity,  and  one  especially,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  viewed 
more  coolly.  If  I  am  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  a  splendid  pic 
ture,  or  a  glorious  sunset,  I  shall  not  be  likely,  when  these  objects 
first  break  upon  my  sight,  to  give  much  attention  to  the  act  or 
process  by  which  I  view  them  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact 
nature,  or  tp  the  emotion  with  which  I  am  literally  rapt  or  car- 
ried out  of  myself  to  discover  whether  delight  prevails  over 
wonder.  But  when  my  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  my  feelings  are 
calmer,  then  I  have  some  energy  to  withdraw  from  the  act  of  see- 
ing and  the  feeling  of  admiration,  which  I  can  employ  in  reflex 
attention  to  the  act  and  the  emotion. 

§68.  Second:  The  philosophical  consciousness  is  it»ttend«to»u 
eomprehendve  in  its  observations.  It  brings  within  *^*  pJJJ^^**** 
its  field  of  view  all  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  Its 
object  being  to  know  all  its  powers,  it  must  of  course  consider 
and  attend  to  all  its  phenomena.  The  philosopher  may  uol^ 
like  the  man  of  morbid  or  abnormal  tendencies,  give  an  exclu^ 
sive  and  one-si(^ed  regard  to  certain  feelings,  or  to  a  lew  species 
of  intellectual  acts ;  but  he  must  regard  all  the  variety  of  expe- 
riences of  which  his  being  is  capable,  omitting  none,  being  partial 
to  none,  doing  full  justice  to  each  and  to  all.  This  principle  is 
accepted  as  a  cardinal  maxim  of  the  inductive  method.  To 
whatever  object-matter  this  method  is  applied,  it  is  essential  that 
all  the  firsts  should  be  &irly  considered.  Nature  is  an  honest 
witness,  aud  stands  pledged  to  tell  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.  Those  who  examine  the  witness  are  equally  bound 
to  hear  the  whole  tnUh,  and  to  open  their  minds  attentively  to 
consider  it 

§  69.  Third :  The  philosophical  consciousness  at? 
tends  to  psychical  phenomena,  in  order  thai  it  may  SmSSSx^^ 
wmpare  Aem ;  and  it  c(»npares  these  phenomena,  in 
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order  that  it  may  unite  those  which  are  alike,  and  HudiwgniaH 
those  which  are  unlike.  Its  aim  is  scientific  knowledge ;  and 
science  is  knowledge  that  is  comparative  and  discriminating.  In 
other  words,  it  is  classified  and  arranged  knowledge. 

The  power  to  discern  relations  sharply,  surely,  and  quickly, 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  special  endowment  or  gift  of  nature; 
Its  successfiil  exercise  or  application,  however,  is  the  result  of 
attentive  comparison.  The  observer  must  bring  the  &Gts  toge- 
tiier,  placing  them  side  by  side.  He  must  tiien  consider  them  in 
their  connections,  leaving  the  various  relations  to  suggest  them;- 
sdves. 

§  70.  Fourth :  The  philosophical  consciousness  in^ 
•xpuSn8^th«m  terprcts  the  phenomena  which  it  unites  and  discrimi- 
bypowers  and  jj^^^gg^  jj^  other  words,  it  oxplaius  tiiem  by  a  refer- 
ence to  powers  and  laws.  But  the  classification  of  phe- 
liomena  is  a  condition  of  science,  rather  than  science  itself.  It  is 
science  begun,  but  not  science  completed.  The  object  of  science 
is  to  ascertain  what  is  familiarly  called  the  nature,  essence,  or 
constitution,  whether  of  the  material  or  the  spiritual  beings  with 
which  it  has  to  do.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  define  what  is  intended 
by  these  terms.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  something  more  is 
meant  than  a  bundle  of  classified  phenomena.  The  phenomena 
are  supposed  to  indicate  or  reveal  some  power  which  the  being 
possesses.  They  are  to  the  power  as  an  efiect  is  to  its  cause. 
The  power  is  conceived  as  a  capacity  to  cause  some  result  or  phe- 
nomenon. Hence  science  is  said  to  be  the  investigation  of  causes, 
principles,  or  powers.  The  scientific  consciousness,  therefore, 
reflects,  that  it  may  refer  phenomena  to  their  cavse8  or  powers  in 
the  soul. 

But  again ;  The  powers  or  agents  of  nature  act  according  to 
Uvws,  These  laws  are  fixed  methods  or  rules  according  to  which 
phenomena  occur,  when  the  conditions  of  their  presence  are  fiir- 
mshed.  The  laws  of  the  soul  are,  therefore,  to  be  discovered  and 
established,  in  order  that  the  science  of  the  soul  may  be  complete, 
and  the  aims  of  the  philosophical  consciousness  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

Relations  ot        §  '^^-  ^^^  sccond  inquiry  respected  the  relations  of 
tnephiiosophi-  the  natural  to  the  philosophical  oonsciousneas.    These 

sal  to  tho  nMtu*  ^  ^ 

xpi  coiuciou»r    relations  need  to  be  carefully  considered.    fTeitbei 
the  natural,  nor  the  reflective  consciousness  creaiat 
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these  &ct8 ;  each  onlj  observes  them ;  the  one  cursorily  and  to  lit« 
tie  scientific  purpose,  the  other  patiently  and  with  comprehensive 
and'sagadous  comparisons.  Psychology  does  not  add  newly-crc 
ated  phenomena  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  nor  even  in  one  sense 
newly-discovered  &cts.  It  has  to  do  with  old  and  in  one  sense 
well-known  fitcts,  only  carefully  and  comprehensively  observed  and 
3xhibited  in  new  relations.  The  fitcts,  and  many  of  the  relations 
3f  the  &ct8,  are  as  obvious,  and  in  one  sense  as  truly  known,  tc 
the  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher.  When  the  philosopher  teaches 
the  peasant,  he  does  not  impart  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
soul,  by  mere  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  observations 
and  experiments,  or  those  of  others ;  he  simply  teaches  him  to 
attend  to  the  phenomena  of  his  own  inner  self.  He  says  to  him, 
Look,  and  you  will  find  this  or  that  In  so  far,  he  only  teaches 
him  what  in  one  sense  he  knew  before. 

But  does  not  the  reflective  consciousness  discover  and  impart 
new  knowledge?  Most  certainly.  It  by  no  means  follows,  be- 
cause the  natural  furnishes  to  the  reflective  consciousness  all  its 
fiEkCts,  and  the  reflective  must  go  to  the  natural  consciousness  for 
all  its  materials,  that  the  philosophic  consciousness  makes  no  im- 
portant additions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  The  same 
starry  heavens  are  pictured  on  the  eye  of  the  stupid  or  supersti- 
tious savage,  as  upon  that  of  the  scientific  astronomer ;  but  how 
much  more  does  the  one  see  in  them  than  the  other  I  A  simple 
child  and  a  skilful  engineer  look  upon  a  steam-engine,  both  in 
one  sense  seeing  the  same  objects ;  but  how  much  more  does  the 
one  perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other,  of  the  powers,  the  laws 
and  the  uses  of  each  separate  part,  and  of  their  action  witii  re- 
spect to  the  whole.  The  same  natural  consciousness  is  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  race ;  but  how  great  is  the  store  of  impor- 
tant scientific  truth  which  reflective  thought  las  superinduced 
upon,  and  discovered  in  it.  The  reflective  consciousness  imparts 
new  knowledge  as  it  fixes  the  attention  upon  phenomena  which 
the  natural  consciousness  fails  to  observe,  and  as  it  places  these 
phenomena  in  novel  relations  by  comparison,  classification  and 
explanation. 

The  difference  between  the  knowledge  given  by  the  natural 
and  that  acquired  through  the  philosophical  consciousness,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  individual  conception  of  the  ego,  which  is  com* 
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mon  to  all,  and  the  generalized  conception  of  the  9dJ  which  is 
the  product  of  reflection.  In  every  act  and  condition  of  the 
natural  coHisciousness  there  is  necessarily  present,  the  recognition 
of  the  egoy  as  the  unchanging  subject  of  the  changing  psychical 
states.  It  is  plain  that  neither  reflection  nor  memory  can  create  or 
evolve  this  knowledge ;  for  both  reflection  and  memory  pre-sup- 
pose  and  require  it  as  their  essential  condition.  It  must  be  given 
to  the  mind  by  the  intuition  of  the  natural  consciousness,  or  it  is 
not  given  at  all.  But  the  intuition  is  of  the  individtLal  ego — 
the  one  single  being  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  belong  the 
various  and  changing  states  which  are  its  experiences  and  its 
doings,  or  rather  into  which  it  is  constantly  passing  by  suffering 
and  by  action. 

The  conception  of  the  self,  which  is  expressed  in  language 
and  defined  by  its  constituent  elements  or  characteristics,  is  the 
generalized  product  of  the  philosophical  consciousness.  A  self 
is  one  of  the  individual  agents  or  egos,  which,  so  to  speak,  is  like 
every  other,  in  those  common  characteristics  or  powers  which 
make  them  alike.  It  is,  however,  an  ego  stripped  of  its  individu- 
ality by  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  considered  only  in  those 
attributes  and  qualities  which  it  has  in  common  with  others. 
The  natural  consciousness  must  begin  with  the  apprehension  of 
the  ego,  as  the  condition  of  knowing  a  single  mental  state.  It 
cannot  connect  one  state  with  another  except  by  means  of  this 
identical  ego.  We  begin  with  the  natural  consciousness  of  the 
individual  ego,  and  end  with  the  philosophical  concept  of  the  self; 
i,e.,  with  its  nature  and  capacities  as  developed  to  the  reflective 
consciousness. 

§  72.  The  relations  of  the  natural  to  the  philo* 

Offio6  of  Iftn*  1        />  11  •         ^ 

goage  in  re-  sophic  consciousncss  caunot  be  nilly  appreciated, 
unless  we  advert  to  the  office  of*language  with  respect 
to  each.  Language  is  of  essential  aid  in  giving  precision  and 
permanence  to  the  observations  and  results  of  the  reflective  con. 
sciousness.  The  subject-matter,  as  we  have  seen,  Ls  fleeting.  It 
endures  but  for  an  instant.  The  state  which  we  observe  and 
record  no  sooner  appears,  than  it  is  gone.  But  we  can  give  it 
outward  form  and  definite  shape  by  embodying  it  in  words 
and  expressing  it  in  speech.  The  frequent  use  of  the  word^ 
makes  familiar  the  state  and  the  discerned  relations  of  which  it 
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IS  both  the  symbol  and  the  record.  The  thought,  however 
evanescent,  is  held  before  the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  philosophy,  when  the  word  is  often  sounded  to  the 
ear  or  pictured  before  the  eye.  Within  the  sharply-cut  outlines 
of  language,  psychical  objects  are  so  presented  that  we  can  avoid 
a  crowded,  feeble,  or  bewildered  gaze,  when  we  would  summon 
our  energies  to  compare,  classify,  and  explain. 

But  language  neither  creates  phenomena  nor  furnishes  observa- 
tions. It  simply  records  both,  and  directs  and  stimulates  others 
to  repeat  like  efforts  of  thought,  each  for  himself.  To  attempt  to 
observe  without  language,  is  to  reject  the  aid  which  nature  fur- 
nishes to  our  hand,  and  to  the  use  of  which  it  prompts  us  by  an 
impulse  which  we  cannot  resist  if  we  would.  But  we  should 
ever  remember  that  language  is  only  an  aid,  and  that  the  ready 
use  of  it  either  by  ourselves  or  others  cannot  release  us  from 
the  obligation  to  think  and  observe,  to  consider  attentively 
and  reflectively  judge  the  states  of  our  own  souls,  to  reproduce 
and  study  which  the  words  of  others  simply  direct  and  aid  us. 
We  ought  especially  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  liability  to 
be  imposed  on  by  the  use  of  a  refined  and  technical  terminology, 
or  the  exhibition  of  a  well-rounded  and  carefully-adjusted  system. 
Technical  language  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the  reflective  con- 
sciousness, but  it  is  not  nearly  so  certain  to  exhibit  the  facts 
just  as  they  are,  with  the  beliefe  and  relations  which  they  involve 
as  the  languag3  of  the  natural  consciousness  or  the  utterances  of 
conmion  life. 

Indeed,  as  an  expression  of  psychological  &cts  and 
a  touchstone  of  psychological  theories,  tbe  language  of  common  ufo 
of  common  life  is  &r  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  most   tnut- 
the  language  of  the  schools.     It  is  the  outspeaking 
of  those  beliefi  and  feelings,  of  which  man  is  naturally  conscious 
and  which  he  therefore  spontaneously  expresses.     It  is  the  un« 
constrained  embodiment  of  all  the  experiences  of  his  inner  self; 
the  subtle  robe  which  the  spirit  is  continually  weaving  for  its 
inner  processes.     Each  fold  and  adjustment  is  a  natural  and  ne- 
cessary product.    Not  one  is  assumed  for  a  purpose.    The  lan- 
guage of  the  people  is  free  from  all  those  biassing  influences 
which   are  incident  to  speculation,  by  reason  of  preconceived 
theories,  whether  these  are  fondly  cherished  by  their  originator, 
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or  traditionally  accepted  from  revered  teachers;  whether 
adopted  or  defended  iiirough  pride  of  opinion,  the  tenacity 
of  consistency^  or  the  heat  of  controversy.  It  is  expressed  in 
too  great  a  variety  of  forms,  and  under  circumstances  too  dissimi- 
lar to  admit  the  supposition  of  a  common  prejudice  or  a  common 
interest.  For  these  reasons  we  accept  the  common  discourse  of 
men  as  expressing  the  unbiassed  convictions  of  those  who  arc 
competent  to  discern  and  decide  upon  the  truth. 

"But  are  uncultivated  men  competent  to  understand  and  decide 
upon  such  truths  as  are  in  question  among  philosophers  ?  Let 
it  be  granted  that  their  language  expresses  their  own  judgments, 
and  that  these  judgments  are  worthy  to  be  trusted  as  &r  as  they 
go.  But  do  they  reach  the  questions  and  distinctions  of  the 
schools  ?  Can  common  men  understand  these  questions  and  dis" 
tinctions  ?  And  if  they  cannot  understand  their  import,  how  can 
they  decide  upon  their  validity  or  their  truth  T*  These  inquiries 
are  often  urged,  in  the  way  of  exception  and  reply  to  this  view 
of  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  language  of  common  life. 
The  answer  is  obvious,  and  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  dedsiva 
The  &cts  which  the  philosopher  seeks  to  discover  are  the  &ctB 
or  phenomena  which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  of  which  all 
men  are  actually  conscious.  They  are  not  the  phenomena  which 
are  experienced  exclusively  by  philosophers,  but  those  which  are 
co-extensive  with  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  What  all 
men  experience  when  they  know  or  feel,  they  will  be  likely  to 
express  in  language;  for  they  cannot  know  or  feel,  without 
knowing  that  they  know  and  feel.  So  &r,  then,  as  they  attend 
to  these  processes,  and  ^express  in  language  what  they  discern, 
they  are  likely  to  express  the  real  facta  which  consciousness  dis- 
cerns ;  and  these  are  the  very  facts  which  the  philosopher  desiresi 
to  know. 

To  detect  and  correct  the  mistakes  of  philosophy,  the  un- 
biassed and  unreflecting  language  of  common  life  is  often  one  of 
the  most  efficient  instrumentalities.  The  questions  are  often 
grave  and  difficult.  What  are  the  elementary  &cts  of  human 
experience  ?  What  does  analysis  show  to  be  the  real  and  the  ulti- 
mate elements  in  our  knowing  and  feeling?  To  answer  questioiui 
like  these,  there  is  no  readier  and  surer  expedient  than  to  ask, 
How  do  men  express  themselves  all  the  world  over,  when  they 
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have  BO  theory  to  maintain  and  no  po^ut»  to  carry  ?  What  are 
the  unthinking  utterances  of  common  men  ?  Language  we  say  is 
thought  made  visible.  But  thought  is  belief  that  something  is 
true.  The  language  of  common  life  is,  then,  the  beliefi  of  un- 
biassed men  made  visible,  concerning  points  in  regard  to  which 
we  simply  desire  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  their  unbiassed 
sonsciousness. 

§  73.  The  addons  of  men  are  also  of  great  im- 
portfuice  in  ascertaining  what  are  the  real  beliefs  of  Sin^^Mso"  an 
men.  Their  actions  speak  louder  than  their  words.  o?t?^^  **** 
When  the  actions  of  men  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  conscious  of  certain  knowledges  or 
believe  certain  £Eicts  which  they  may  deny  in  their  philosophical 
speculations,  we  conclude  that  their  philosophy  is  defective  or 
wrong.  We  appeal  from  the  propositions  and  reasonings  of  the 
reflective  consciousness,  to  those  actual  belie&  of  the  natural  con- 
sciousness which  their  actions  demonstrate  that  they  hold. 
When  men  act  persistently  and  habitually  as  if  they  believed 
certain  facts  were  true,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  do  believe 
them,  however  they  may  seek  to  persuade  themselves  or  others  to 
the  contrary. 

These  thoughts  suggest  the  truth,  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept 
in  mind  and  applied,  that  the  teacher  of  psychology  must  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertions  to  the  consciousness  of  the  learner. 
He  can  communicate  notjiing  upon  authority.  His  duty  is  to 
ascertain  and  classify  and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
soul,  and  to  set  forth  the  processes  and  the  results  in  a  manner 
so  clear  and  so  self-evidencing  that  his  pupils  will  be  enabled  to 
consult  their  own  consciousness  as  he  proceeds,  and  to  find  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  all  which  he  propounds.  Whatever  is  asserted 
by  the  teacher  or  guide,  should  be  constantly  met  with  the  in- 
quiry, Is  this  confirmed  by  my  experience,  or  rendered  probable 
by  the  analogous  fiicts  which  this  experience  fiimishes?  The 
testimony,  of  others,  and  the  authority  of  their  opinions,  should 
influence  us  greatly,  not  to  change  our  opinions  against  the 
evidence  of  consciousness,  but  to  revise  these  opinions  with  care, 
and  often  to  suspect  the  exactness  or  the  candor  of  our  own  ob- 
servations, whenever  the   weight  of  authority  is  against  our 
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convictions.    But  in  psjchologj,  simple  authority  has  no  weight 
against  the  final  decision  of  consciousness  itself. 

§  74.  To  reach  this  decision,  two  conditions  are 
reaching**°the  uccessary  I  First,  that  we  fully  understand  the  ques- 
G^touLneM^  tions  which  we  are  to  decide,  in  their  entire  import 
and  all  the  relations  which  they  involve ;  and  second, 
that  we  patiently  and  candidly  use  all  the  appliances  and  tests 
which  are  at  hand  to  determine  the  answer.  The  greatest  practi« 
cal  difficulty  in  settling  questions  in  psychology  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  student  does  not,  first  and  foremost,  make 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  questions  which  are  to  be 
decided.  He  too  often  assumes  that  he  fiilly  understands  what 
he  has  only  imperfectly  mastered.  Or  if  he  apprehends  the 
point  in  question  for  a  moment,  he  fails  to  make  it  so  fiimiliar  as 
is  necessary  in  order  to  view  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  to  decide 
with  a  full  and  distinct  appreciation  of  its  entire  import  Men  are 
reluctant  to  bestow  this  preliminary  refiection,  because  they  think 
that  they  are  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  question  in  dis- 
cussion, and  the  terms  and  distinctions  which  it  involves. 

All  men  know  something  about  their  own  souls,  and  are  able 
to  pronounce  with  confidence  upon  many  questions  that  are  in 
controversy.  They  therefore  conclude  that  they  understand  every 
question  as  soon  as  it  is  propounded,  and  are  often  in  haste  to 
decide,  before  they  have  fii-irly  ascertained  what  the  question  is. 
Hence  the  misunderstandings  and  disputes  between  men  who  are 
apparently  in  earnest  to  discover  the  truth ;  hence  the  warmth 
wiiii  which  each  disputant  maintains  his  opinion,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  he  defends  it  against  attack.  Each  man  is 
quite  certain  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  true ;  but  is  he  equally 
sure  that  his  antagonist  and  himself  have  the  same  thing  in 
mind?  or  that  either  has  all  and  no  more  in  mind  than  is 
properly  expressed  by  the  terms?  All  men  know  something 
about  psychology,  therefore  many  men  decide  upon  any  question 
which  comes  before  them  before  they  have  been  cardfiil  to  learn 
what  its  import  is.  All  men  are  theologians  and  metaphysi- 
cians by  nature ;  therefore  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  question 
in  theology  or  philosophy  which  they  are  not  at  once  competent 
to  decide.   They  hastily  and  confidently  pronounce  upon  the  prob' 
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lem  before  they  are  fally  poissessed  of  the  terms,  the  data,  or  the 
means  of  solying  it. 

§  75.  These  considerations  explain  in  part  the 
apparent  paradox  which  is  presented  in  the  claim,  S?Sr^'S^J?S 
on  the  one  side,  that  the  fects  of  consciousness  are  ^^^^^  "^' 
the  most  certain  of  all  tsMt&r  and  in  the  notorious 
fiict,  on  the  other,  that  many  of  the  simplest  and  most  fimdamental 
principles  in  psychology  are  yet  undecided,  while  its  philosophical 
theories  are  endless  themes  for  never-settled  controversy. 

The  claim  is  a  just  one.  The  fiicts  of  consciousness  are  the 
most  certain  of  all  fects.  The  objects  which  consciousness  pre- 
sents are,  if  possible,  more  real  and  better  attested  than  the  objects 
of  sense.  We  can  question  whether  the  eye  and  the  ear  do  not 
deceive  us ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  whether  we  perform  the  acts 
of  seeing  and  hearing.  We  may  question  whether  these  objects 
are  what  they  seem  to  be,  but  not  whether  certain  psychical  acts 
are  in  reality  performed.  We  may  doubt  whether  this  or  that 
object  be  a  reality  or  a  phantasm,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  we 
doubt.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  certain,  and  deserves  so 
well  to  be  trusted,  as  the  psychical  phenomena  of  which  each 
man  is  conscious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feet  adduced  in  objection  cannot  be 
disputed.  Psychology  is  unsettled,  and  every  treatise  which 
professes  to  give  the  facts  of  the  soul  in  a  scientific  form,  abounds 
in  criticisms  of  theories  that  are  still  adhered  to,  and  that  are 
maintained  by  eminent  writers.  How  can  this  fact  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  claims  to  superior  clearness  and  certainty  that  are 
asserted  for  the  facts  of  consciousness  ? 

The  positions  which  we  have  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  natural  to  the  reflective  consciousness,  enable  us  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency.  First,  the  truth  deserves 
attention,  that  there  is  as  much  vagueness  and  dispute  in  respect 
to  the  less  obvious  conceptions  and  relations  of  material  (objects, 
as  in  respect  to  the  more  recondite  relations  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena. The  obvious  facts  and  relations  of  matter  are  accepted 
without  controversy,  and  are  described  in  popular  language. 
Those  which  are  less  obvious,  or  which  involve  nice  observation, 
care^l  discrimination,  or  some  speculative  inference,  are  quite 
as  much  in  controversy  as  are  the  obvious  phenomena  of  the 
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soul  wh^  these  are  subjected  to  i^ilosophical  daboration.  The 
metaphysics  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  are  as 
unsettled  as  the  metaphysics  of  psychical  facts.  It  is  because 
psychology  always  resolves  itself  into  metaphysics,  that  psychology 
always  rushes  into  controversy. 

Moreover,  it  not  only  concerns  itself  with  its  own  metaphysics — 
those  which  are  appropriate  to  its  own  &ct8 — ^but  it  Moulders  the 
metaphysics  of  all  the  material  sciences,  and  transfers  to  its  own 
arena  the  smoke  and  dust  that  properly  belong  to  the  doubtful 
questions  in  other  fields,  and  therefore  incurs  the  special  reproach 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  One  reason  why  psychology  is 
always  vague  and  unsettled,  is  that  it  attempts  more  than  the 
physical  sciences,  going  more  deeply  than  they  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  appropriate  &cts.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  shape  our  philosophy  to  our  &cts,  nor  to  test  our  philosophy 
by  our  fiicts,  in  the  psychical  as  in  the  {^ysical  sciences.  This 
leads  us  to  notice  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  student  of. 
psychology  must  expect  to  encounter. 

They  are  the  following : 

§  76.  First :  The  objects  of  contemplation  are  not^ 
cuitiesTn  the"  OS  in  the  material  world,  permanent  objects,  to  which 
sto^yofthe  ^j^^  mind  can  come  and  go,  so  as  to  bestow  repeated 
observations,  till  every  feature  and  relation  has  been 
carefully  and  minutely  examined.  In  the  science  of  the  soul, 
the  objects — i,  e,,  the  phenomena,  cease  to  be,  while  consciousness 
surveys  them.  The  soul  has  at  its  command  only  a  given  quantity 
of  energy,  which  it  must  divide  batween  each  direct  activity  and 
the  consciousness  which  accompanies  it.  The  energy  employed 
in  knowing  or  feeling,  i. «.,  in  producing  the  material  for  the  in- 
spection of  consciousness,  must  consequently  be  withdrawn  from 
the  activity  of  inspection ;  any  special  effort  to  attend  to  our  pro- 
cesses involves  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  activity  to 
which  we  summon  ourselves  to  attend.  Material  objects  become 
more  vivid  and  distinct  the  more  keenly  the  attention  is  fixed 
upon  them ;  but  the  objects  of  consciousness  are  dissipated  before 
the  concentrated  gaze  which  would  master  their  secrets.  The 
repeated  creation  of  a  similar  object  for  the  subsequent  applica* 
tion  of  consciousness  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  continued 
examination  of  the  same  object. 
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Second :  Two  observers,  and,  if  need  be,  twenty,  or  twenty 
thousand,  can  examine  and  reexamine  the  same  material  object 
Bat  the  objects  of  the  soul  can  be  surveyed  by  a  single  observer 
for  a  single  instant  only.  H  many  observers  agree  to  examine 
in  order  to  analyze  an  object  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  same, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  be  entirely  sure  that  the 
objects  before  their  minds  are  identical  in  &ct 

Third :  The  testimony  or  report  which  one  observer  brings  fiom 
toB  own  examination,  avails  little  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
inspection  by  the  student  himself.  Should  the  latter  even  confide 
entirely  in  the  competence  and  the  candor  of  another  party,  he 
needs  to  observe  for  himself  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  object  concerning  which  he  accepts  the  testimony  of 
another  witness  than  himself. 

Fourth :  Objects  of  sense  are  clearly  distinguished  from  and 
set  over  against  the  soul  that  observes  them.  In  the  very  act  of 
observation  the  soul  separates  them  from  itself.  Objects  of  the 
soul  are  known  not  to  be  severed  in  &ct  from  the  soul  which  ob- 
serves. For  the  soul  attentively  to  view  its  own  states  as  objects 
to  itself,  there  is  required  a  special  and  constrained  effort  ''  The 
understanding,"  says  Locke,  "  like  the  eye,  while  it  makes  us  see 
and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  re- 
quires art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object" 

Fifth :  The  act  of  reflection,  or  second-thinking,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  examining  the  nature  of  any  act  or  state  already  expe- 
rienced, is  especially  artificial,  and  against  nature,  for  the  reason 
tiiat  men  usually  act  for  some  direct  motive  of  use,  enjoyment,  or 
duty,  and,  in  thus  acting,  their  look  must  necessarily  be  outward 
mid  objective.  It  is  necessary,  if  men  would  act  with  interest 
and  energy,  that  their  feelings  be  strongly  aroused  by  some  existing 
object  But  to  reproduce  the  act  a  second  time,  or  its  pale  reflec- 
tion, for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  of  what  sort  or  nature  it  is,  is 
not  natural,  because  most  men  are  not  greatly  interested  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  to  know  what  their  actions  are.  Or,  if  they 
are  interested  in  this  as  as  an  end,  yet  the  reproduction,  and  the 
continuation  through  successive  reproductions  of  an  act  or  state, 
for  the  mere  object  of  examining  its  nature,  is  embarrassed  by 
the  difficulty  of  reprodudng:  it  without  the  excitement  of  its 
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original  motive.  We  perceive,  remember,  and  imagine,— we  hope 
and  fear,  choose  and  reject,  naturally  and  readily  enough,  when 
the  objects  arouse  and  excite  us ;  but  to  perceive  and  re-perceive, 
to  hope  and  fear  again  and  again,  simply  that  we  may  know 
more  exactiy  how  it  seems  or  what  it  is  to  perform  or  experience 
these  states,  are,  at  best,  forced  and  unnatural  efforts.  Nothing 
but  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  results, 
in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  discipline  and  the  advancement 
of  psychological  science,  can  impel  to  the  earnest  undertaking 
of  such  efforts,  and  the  patient  prosecution  of  them  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Sixth :  Material  objects  invite  to  an  analysis  by  their  obtrusive 
likenesses  and  differences.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  do  not 
present  such  obvious  occasions  for  discernment.  Material  objects 
as  it  were,  indicate  by  dividing  lines,  by  intersecting  seams,  by 
salient  and  projecting  points,  the  sections  into  which  they  readily 
divide  themselves  under  the  eye  of  analysis.  Indeed,  Nature  herself 
is  continually  separating  and  combining  these  objects  before  our 
eyes,  changing  color  and  form,  disintegrating  and  throwing  apart 
materials  mechanically  united,  as  when  the  firost  breaks  up  and 
rolls  out  the  different  ingredients  of  a  rock ;  or  she  decomposes  the 
ingredients  chemically  united,  as  when,  by  fermentation  or  solvents, 
gases  and  precipitates  are  evolved.  The  so-called  five  senses  so 
soon  as  they  are  applied  together  or  in  succession  to  any  object, 
at  once  suggest  five  sets  of  qualities  or  attributes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ever  recurring  relations  of  extension  and  number. 

To  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  there  are  no  such 
forward  promptings  of  nature.  A  psychical  state,  wh^  viewed 
by  consciousness,  does  not  suggest  diverse  attributes  or  relations. 
To  bring  these  to  light,  it  must  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
states  like  and  unlike  itself.  These  must  be  recalled  by  memory, 
and  vividly  reproduced  to  the  imagination.  One  state  must  be 
artificially  confronted  with  another,  for  the  sake  of  evolving  some 
common  points  of  likeness  or  contrast 

All  these  circumstances  combined  explain  the  inherent  difficult 
ties  of  philosophical  self-observation,  and  the  slow  progress  and 
uncertain  conquests  of  the  science  of  the  soul  in  contrast  with  the 
rapid  advances  and  the  certain  results  of  the  sciences  of  mat* 
ter.    The  history  of  psychology,  attests  that  its  progress  though 
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slow  k  real,  and  that  its  acqoisitioiis,  though  oftea  disputed,  are 
more  and  more  assured. 


CHAPTER  in. 

SENSE-PEBOEPnON  :  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  PROCESS. 

§  77.  From  consciousness,  the  faculty  or  form  of 
presentative  knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  the  tkS^'iSS" 
objects  of  spirit  and  their  relations,  we  proceed  to  ^heS!^" 
the  second,  which  is  employed  upon  the  objects  and 
relations  of  matter.    We  define  sense^ereepUon  as  that  power 
of  the   intellect   by  which  it  gaiiie  the  knowledge  of  material 
objects.    It  is  also  called  sensible  perception,  or  simply,  percep* 
tion.    We  apply  these  terms  to  the  power,  the  act,  and  even 
to  the  object.     Thus  we  say,  Man  is  endowed  with  percep- 
tion ;  i,  e,,  with  the  power  to  perceive.     We  say.  My  perception 
of  the  color  or  sound  was  clear  and  vivid — describing  the  act  of 
perceiving.    We  also  ask,  Do  you    recall  certain  perceptions,  as 
of  color  or  form  ? — emphasizing  the  object. 

The  terms  to  peroei/ve  and  perception,  are  applied  ireely  to 
other  acts  and  objects  of  knowledge  besides  those  which  require 
the  ag^icy  of  the  senses.  We  are  said  to  perceive  mathematical 
distinctions,  the  drift  and  force  of  reasoning,  the  design  of  a 
machine,  and  the  purpose  of  an  antagonist.  But  perception,  in 
the  technical  sense,  is  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  of  material 
objects.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses, 
and  hence,  we  call  it  sensible  perception^  or,  more  briefly,  sense- 
vercepOon, 

Sense-perception    is   called    into  activity  jwst    of 
aU  the  powers  of  the  intellect.     It  is  educated  and  aarUMt  of  au 
ftdly  developed  in  our  earliest  years,  at  a    period 
and  by  processes  which  we  cannot  distinctly  recall  to 

memory.  Seemitobeth. 

But  though  this  power  is  developed  so  early  and  "^^e*  f"»»ii»»*- 

•     J  _^      xi  J       X    /•     X       •  Is  not  the  moel 

exercised  so  constantly,  and,  at  first  view,  seems  so  easily  aiid«r- 

stooda 

easy  to  be  understood ;  it  is  &r  ^om  easy  to  analyze 
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it8  elemeirtiy  or  to  ezplam  ite  prooesseB.  To  undergtK&d  sense* 
perception,  we  must  study  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind;  we  must 
trace  out,  and,  as  it  were,  unravel  the  subtle  connections  by 
which  the  two  are  united  ;  we  must  show  how  fiir  the  one  is 
dependent  on  the  other ;  what  each  famishes  towards  the  result, 
and  what  are  the  separable  acts  or  processes  in  the  action  of 
each.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  naturally  receives  the 
earliest  attention  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  powenu  The 
processes  of  sense-perception  seam  to  most  men  to  be  the  most 
familiar  and  the  best  understood  of  all  their  intellectual  acts. 
Some  of  the  senses  are  all  the  while  in  action.  Sense-perceptions 
are  present  in  our  loftiest  speculations  and  our  most  refined  rea- 
sonings. The  world  of  sense  holds  man  to  its  realities  in  the 
most  ethereal  of  his  flights,  and  never  ceases  to  be  the  dark  or 
radiant  background  to  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  his  &ncy. 
Sensations  visit  man  in  sleep.  They  disturb  or  soothe  his  repose. 
They  haunt  him  in  his  very  dreams.  With  sensations  and  sense- 
perceptions  man  begins  and  ends  his  earthly  existence. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  correct  theory  of  percep- 
from  othor  tiou  IS  to  Separate  the  act  from  every  other  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  material  objects,  is  gained  by  this  process  alone.  A 
more  carefal  examination  shows  that  we  gain  very  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  objects  by  the  exercise  of  the  other  and 
higher  intellectual  powers. 

For  example,  we  take  an  orange :  and  inquire  first 
i^tte?^"^  °^  what  acts  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  it  are  Hot  acts 
^iJ^Honf  °^  of  perception ;  and  second,  what  knowledge  is  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  this  power.  We  first  look  at  the 
orange,  and  immediately  supply  the  half  which  we  do  not  see — 
the  portion  of  the  sphere  which  is  hidden.  We  know,  or  believe, 
the  orange  to  be  spherical.  The  part  which  we  supply  we  do 
not  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  body ;  we  only  image  it  to  the 
"  mind's  eye."  This  is  an  act  of  imaginaJbion  or  re^resenio^um^ 
but  not  an  act  of  perception.  We  can  separate  its  form,  as  spheric 
cal,  from  all  material  reality,  and  can  construct  the  abstract  or 
mathematical  sphere  for  the  mind  to  consider  and  analyze.  We 
can  reflect  on  its  properties  and  its  relations  to  the  circle  by  the 
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revolation  of  which  it  is  conoeived  to  be  produced.  The  di»- 
fiemment  of  the  fnaikemoHeal  forms,  properties  and  relatiom, 
which  may  be  applied  to  tbo  orange  is  not  perceptibn.  We 
knowy  or  believe,  that  its  sensible  qualities,  as  of  taste,  color, 
feeling,  smell,  are  inherent  in  or  belong  to  the  something  which 
we  call  their  substance.  The  knowledge  of  the  orange  as  eulh 
stance  and  qtMlUies  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  perception. 
We  observe  that  other  objects  possess  qualities  like  some  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  orange — as  yellow,  round,  etc — and  are 
therefore  properly  classed  with  and  receive  the  same  appella- 
tion. But  dasdfication  and  naming  are  not  included  in  percep- 
tion* We  can  know  that  this  fruit  has  been  produced  by  the 
powers  and  under  tiie  laws  of  v^table  life ;  knowledge  of  this 
sort  is  not  essential  to  perception.  We  can  know,  by  reasoning, 
that  it  will  produce  certain  effects  if  eaten,  or  used  m  illness ; 
but  this  we  do  not  know  by  simple  perception.  We  can  go  still 
fiirther,  and  know,  or  certainly  believe,  that  it  is  adapted  to  and 
was  designed  for  certain  uses  or  ends ;  as  to  minister  comfort  and 
afford  nutriment  to  man.  The  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  designs 
of  the  orange  is  not  included  in  sense-perception. 

It  is   evident  that  all   these  acts  of  knowledee  ^.  ^ 

o       What  are  act* 

may  be  performed  with  respect  to  the  orange,  ^  MMo-pep. 
and  that  none  of  them  are  acts  of  simple  sense-per- 
ception. It  is  equally  clear  that  they  presuppose  such  acts  as 
their  preliminary  conditions;  so  that,  if  we  did  not  already  know 
something  of  the  orange  by  certain  antecedent  acts,  we  could 
never  know  the  orange  by  these  higher  methods.  This  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  remains  to  be  considered,  after  these  higher 
processes  have  been  eliminated. 

What  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  these  preliminary 
acts  ?  We  answer  at  once.  It  is  the  knowledge  which  th«u°?^lSfeeG 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  use  of  the  organs  of  ^p  "lon"^"^*^ 
sense     Let  us  try  these  organs  upon  the  orange,  ope 
by  one ;  and  first  the  sense  of  smell,  suspending  the  action  of 
every  other.    We  perceive  a  grateful  odor,  and  that  is  all  we 
know  by  this  means.    Were  we  limited  to  the  agency  of  smell, 
this  is  all  the    knowledge  that  the  orange  would  ever  give 
us.     We  open  the  ear,  and  the  orange  falls,  or  is  struck.    We 
hear  the  sound  from  the  &U  or  the  stroke,  and  this  is  all  that 
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we  know  by  the  ear.  We  taste  the  orange.  At  once  two  kindi 
of  knowledge  are  given,  as  two  senses  awake  to  action — ^ihe  senses 
of  taste  and  of  touch.  Could  we  separate  the  touch  from  the 
taste,  we  should  by  taste  perceive  only  the  flavor  of  the  orange. 

We  grasp  it  with  the  hand,  first  lightly,  so  as  only  to  be  aware 
of  its  presence,  then  with  greater  force  of  pressure,  so  as  to  en- 
counter resistance.  We  pass  the  hand  over  the  surfisu^e,  and  per- 
ceive that  it  is  smooth  or  rough.  We  come  to  its  limits ;  for  the 
hand  is  in  contact  with  another  something.  Through  the  hand 
we  can  perceive  the  object  as  impinging  and  resisting,  as  smooth 
or  rough,  as  having  extension  and  form. 

Last  of  all,  we  open  the  eya  A  surfistce  of  color  presents 
itself,  separated  from  other  shaded  and  colored  sur&ces  by  an  en- 
circling ring.  The  color  is  shaded  by  the  most  delicate  transi- 
tions, deepening  here,  almost  vanishing  there.  As  the  orange  is 
near  or  remote,  the  limiting  or  bounding  circle  widens  or  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  colors  are  feeble  or  bright.  The  eye  gives 
colored  extension,  form,  contrasts,  and  relative  size.  Were  we  all 
eye,  we  should  perceive  nothing  more. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  these  organs,  we  perceive  or  are 
aware  of  certain  changing  affections  that  attend  upon  the 
varying  condition  of  the  muscles  which  direct  and  move  the  sense- 
organs.  We  know  the  muscles  as  tense  and  as  relaxed :  we 
apprehend  the  aflectlon  that  accompanies  the  grasp  that  is  firm 
and  that  which  is  relaxed ;  the  sensation  that  attends  the  stretch- 
ing forth  and  the  withdrawment  of  the  hand.  Certain  vital  and 
muscular  aflections  are  known  in  connection  with  the  sense-per- 
ceptions. 

These  various  knowledges,  or  perceptSy  obtained  by  these 
several  means,  we  combine  into  one  separate  and  single  object, 
occupying  a  limited  portion  of  space.  The  process  of  percep- 
tion is  not  complete  till  we  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  single 
objects,  made  up  by  the  mind  of  separate  parts  corresponding  to 
the  several  senses,  and  having  definite  relations  of  form  and 
magnitude.  Such  an  object  we  call  a  material  thing.  When  we 
have  gained  such  a  kuowledge  of  the  object  as  enables  us  to 
recall  and  otherwise  use  it  as  a  mental  representation  or  image^ 
we  have  completed  all  that  is  essential  to  the  process. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  sense-objects  is  acquired  indirectly 
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We  make  the  knowledge  receiyed  by  one  sense  a  substitute  for 
that  which  we  might  receive  by  another.  Thus,  by  the  color  of 
the  orange  we  know  its  taste;  by  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  its 
feeling  to  the  hand — whether  it  is  hard  or  soft,  whether  it  is 
green  or  ripe.  We  know  an  object  to  be  near,  by  the  distinct- 
ness or  sharpness  of  its  outline  and  the  vividness  o^  its  colore 
We  know  it  is  remote  by  the  dimness  of  the  line  and  the  dulness 
of  the  color.  We  determine  its  distance  by  its  size,  and  its  size 
by  its  distance.  Knowledge  obtained  by  such  processes  is  called 
acquired  perception.  The  knowledge  of  sense-objects  under  the 
relations  of  substance  and  qualities  involves  the  application  of 
still  higher  powers  and  relations. 

This  general  outline  or  preliminary  analysis  of 

.         ,  ,  ,  .     .      1  /  Resnlts  of  ana. 

sense-perception  has  shown  that  it  is  dependent  on  lysis.  Eight  top- 
corporeal  organs  or  instruments ;  that  it  is  attended 
by  special  sensations,  each  differing  in  quality  and  intensity  ao* 
cording  to  the  constitution  and  condition  of  its  appropriate 
organ ;  that  in  connection  with  each  of  these  sensations  we  gain  a 
positive  knowledge  of  material  objects;  that  we  unite  these 
knowledges,  so  as  to  gain  and  retain  perceptions  of  separate 
material  things,  and  that  we  gain  this  knowledge  of  things  both 
by  direct  observation  and  indirect  inference.  It  opens  for  us  the 
following  distinct  topics  of  inquiry : 

L  The  Conditions  or  Media  of  Sense-Perception. — ^11.  The  Pro- 
cess of  Sense-Perception,  in  its  two  elements  of  Sensation  and  Per- 
ception.— ^IIL  The  Qasses  of  Sense-Perceptions. — TV*  The  Acquired 
Sense-Perceptions. — ^V.  The  Development  and  growth  of  Sense-Pev' 
ception. — ^VI.  The  Products  of  Sense-Perception. — ^VII.  Advoityoj 
the  Soul  in  Sense-Perception. — ^VIII.  Theories  of  Sense-Perception, 

L  The  conditions  or  media  of  senseperceptlon. 

§  78.  We  perceive  by  means  of  certain  bodily 
organs,  and  on  the  condition  that  these  organs  are  ^S^f^u^"' 
excited  by  their  appropriate  objects  or  stimuli,  and  Stfo^^  ^^ 
that  the  nervous  system  with  which  these  organs  are 
connected,  shares  in  this  excitation.  These  conditions  of  sense- 
perception  are  purely  physiological,  and  are  discovered  by  the 
Kcnses.    Prominent  among  them  is  ihs  existence  of  a  material 

nerwyus,  and  sensorial  organism, 
5 
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The  human  body  is  material  m  its  composition ;  i  «.,  it  coAi 
slsts  of  particles  of  matter  whioh  are  endowed  with  the  piopeii' 
ties,  and  subject  to  the  laws  which  belong  to  matter  in  generali 
and  which  are  united  into  bones,  viscera,  etc.  It  is  also  an  or- 
ganism which  differs  from  a  machine,  in  that  each  of  its  separate 
portions  performs  certain  functions,  as  digestion,  secretion,  circula- 
tion, respiration,  each  of  which  is  peculiar,  and  appropriate  to  no 
other  organ.  This  fimction  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  action 
and  to  the  performance  of  the  special  function  of  every  other  organ: 
while  all  must  act  together  in  order  to  fiirther  or  render  possible 
the  special  action  of  each.  If  digestion  is  weakened  or  arrested, 
the  blood  ceases  to  move  and  the  lungs  to  expand,  or  both  these 
Amctions  are  irregularly  and  imperfectly  performed.  Death 
may  ensue,  i.  e.,  the  once  living  organism,  may  be  decomposed 
into  particles  of  unorganized  matter. 
_  In  this  living  organism  is  present  a  system  of 

Tho  nervoas  .     .  .  ■•. 

system.  The  orgaus,  cousistiug  of  the  brain,  the  ganglia,  and  the 
nerves.  The  nerves  are  filaments  which  terminate 
on  every  sur&ce  and  at  every  extremity  of  the  body,  and  pene- 
trate every  portion,  even  the  hardest  bones.  They  are  interlaced 
with  one  another,  and  their  substance  is  occasionally  expanded 
into  large  knots  or  masses.  These  expansions  are  called 
ganglia,  and  serve  as  independent  centres  of  nervous  activity 
and  force.  The  nerves  increase  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  ganglia,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain.  By  means  of  the 
ganglia  and  the  spinal  marrow,  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
brain,  which  is  itself  a  larger  ganglion,  or  sjrstem  of  ganglia. 
This  system  of  nerves  performs  several  distinct  i^mctioDS,  and 
for  each  of  these  functions  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  nerves,  li 
the  nerves  are  diseased,  single  organs  fail,  or  the  entire  body 
perishes.  If  the  spinal  marrow  is  injured  by  disease  or  violence, 
the  limbs  are  wholly  or  in  part  disabled.  If  the  bram  is  shocked 
by  concussion,  life  is  suspended  or  returns  no  more. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  we  are  specially 
concerned,  relates  to  sensation.  To  fit  the  nerves  for  this  func- 
tion, they  are  connected  with  various  organs,  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  and  the  hand.  These 
organs  with  the  nerves  attached  as  capable  of  the  sentient  func- 
tions when  acting  in  a  living  organism,  are  known  by  the  coir 
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lective  term,  the  ^eiMorium,  or  sensory.  The  term  is  technical, 
and  is  appropriate  to  those  orffons  and  nerves,  which  bear  some 
part  in  the  process  of  pereepUon^  and  so  far  only  as  their  functions 
are  concerned  in  this  process. 

We  must  notice  another  function  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  mtimately  connected  with  perception,  action  of  the 
viz.,  their  eapaeiiy  for  reflex  a^stion.  The  nervous  fila- 
ments which  proceed  from  the  external  and  other  organs  run 
side  by  aide  in  pairs,  two  being  united  within  the  same  covering 
or  sheath,  and  connected  by  interwoven  fibres.  If  any  part  where 
they  terminate  is  irritated,  or  excited  in  any  way,  one  of  tjiese 
filam^its  conveys  the  notice  to  the  brain  or  ganglion,  and  the 
other  conveys  the  stimulus  back  to  the  place  where  the  impression 
or  sensation  occurred.  We  say  the  sensation  or  impression,  fer 
it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  tha  soul  should  feel  pleasure  or 
pain,  or  in  any  way  be  aware  of  any  object.  Whatever  the 
excitement  may  be,  the  companion  nerve  responds  to  the  call 
of  its  associate,  and  contracts,  convulses,  or  appropriately  moves 
the  masde  or  the  organ  which  is  aroused.  A  message  of  invita- 
tion or  warning  flashes  inward  along  one  of  these  mysterious 
filaments,  the  afferenJL  An  answer  is  sent  at  once  outward  by 
the  efferent  to  the  place  from  which  it  came,  and  the  answer  is 
obeyed.  This  may  be  done  without  the  intervention  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  soul.  The  nerves  arranged  for  this  special 
service  of  the  senses  and  of  motion  are  called  the  senso-motor, 
and  the  general  action  which  we  have  described  is  called  their 
reflex  action. 

The  nerves,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  subjects  of  diverse  affec* 
Uons  or  jAenomena.  First,  they  are  subject  to  mechanical  ac- 
tion and  change.  Like  other  filaments,  they  can  be  braised,  rent, 
or  cut.  Second,  thdir  constituent  elements  suffer  chemical 
changes.  Third,  they  minister  to  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  ac- 
tion of  all  the  vital  and  sense-organs.  Fourth,  they  are  capable 
of  various  reflex  actions,  both  occasional,  in  response  to  casual 
excitements,  and  regular,  as  when  they  sustain  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  .^eart,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  Fifth,  the  highest 
of  all,  when  a  sentient  soul  makes  this  organism  living,  they  are 
capable  of  a  special  affection  or  excitement,  which  is  the  condition 
of  sensation  and  sense-perception. 


^^l^ 
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The  first  and  essential  requisite  to  sense-perception  is  the  exisfr 
ence  of  the  sensorium  as  thus  defined. 

§  78  a.  The  second  requisite  to  sense-perception  u 
•oadHionS'an  ^16  existeuce  and  the  presence  of  appropriate  objects. 
oiwjct  or  exci-  -^^  ^^^  j^  general,  there  must  be  visible  objects  in 

order  to  vision :  audible  objects  in  order  to  hearing: 
tangible  objects  in  order  to  toucL  In  other  language  we  saj; 
objects,  to  be  perceived,  must  be  luminous,  sonorous,  resisting; 
or,  more  abstractly,  there  must  be  ligM,  sound,  and  hardness,  or 
there  cannot  be  vision,  hearing,  or  touch. 

One  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  occurs  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  subjective  sensations  which  are  excited  by  stimu- 
lating the  nerves  by  peculiar  agents.  Thus  the  optic  nerve, 
under  electrical  applications,  may  be  so  excited  as  to  occasion 
flashes  of  light  Sparks  are  perceived  from  a  blow  or  contusion. 
Blight  sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste,  also  a  ringing  or  whizzing 
in  the  ears,  are  occasioned  by  electrical  action.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  prove  that  the  sensation  depends  entirely  on  the  excite- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  sensory  to  a  given  species  of  activity,  and 
that  this  excitement  is  idiopathic,  or  limited  to  the  nerve  or 
nerves  concerned;  e.  g.,  the  optic  nerve  alone  emits  light;  the 
acoustic  nerve,  sound,  etc.,  etc. 

§  79.  The  third  condition  of  sense-perception  is 
5uion!*'itr^"  ihe  action  of  the  object  upon  the  sensorium.  In  order 
■*enro*rium!  to  reccive  this  action,  the  external  organs  must  be  in 
a  normal  condition — e.g,,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
palate,  and  the  skin.  If  any  lesion  or  disease  occurs,  the  percep- 
tion is  irregular  or  impossible.  In  like  manner,  if  the  nerves  are 
diseased  or  destroyed,  the  perceptions  are  disturbed  or  prevented. 
Let  the  optic  nerve  be  injured,  and  the  vision  is  dimmed,  clouded, 
or  extinguished.  So  it  is  with  hearing,  with  touch,  with  smell, 
and  with  taste. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  these  three  requisites 
must  be  present?  We  reply.  Only  indirectly.  We  learn  it  by  in- 
ference. If  the  sensorium  no  longer  exists,  there  is  no  perception. 
If  the  object  is  withdrawn,  as  the  luminous  or  sonorous  matter, 
there  can  be  no  perception.  If  the  organ  or  the  nerve  is  destroyed, 
the  soul  does  not  perceive.  We  conclude  that  all  these  are  its 
tssential  conditions.    But  that  these  conditions  are  not  the  acts 
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themselves,  will  be  still  more  manifest  from  the  analysis  of  these 
acts.     We  proceed  next  lo : 

IL  The  process  of  aenae^erception, 

§  80.  The  simplest  form  in  which  sense-perception  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
is  experienced  is  in  its  connection  with  a  single  organ  Jf^^^u*®?! 
of  sense.    The  states  or  acts  which  we  ordinarily  piestform; 

,  ''     what  is  it  f 

call  sense-perceptions,  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
most  familiar  objects,  as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  are 
made  up  of  too  many  elements  to  allow  us  to  discern  the  precise 
character  of  the  elements  or  the  steps  of  the  process  itself.  It  is 
only  when  we  consider  a  single  act,  as  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and 
of  IJie  simplest  object,  as  a  single  color  or  sound,  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  determine  the  essential  nature  and  elements  of  the 
act  itsel£ 
The  most  general  assertion  which  we  make  is,  that 

...        1        1  J    j«  X*      x«      1  It  la  psychical, 

sense-perception  is  clearly  and  distmctively  a  psy-  not  physioiogi- 
chical  and  not  a  physiological  phenomenon.  We  are 
prepared,  by  our  previous  analysis,  to  distinguish  perception  from 
the  organic  instruments  and  conditions  that  are  essential  to  it. 
Neither  the  eye  nor  the  optic  nerve,  nor  the  image  formed  on  the 
retina,  nor  the  nervous  response  to  the  image — ^none  of  these,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  constitute  vision.  The  picture  may  be 
formed,  the  nerve  may  be  stimulated  to  reflex  activity,  so  as  to 
contract  the  iris  or  let  fell  the  eyelid,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
sight  If  a  hot  iron  is  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  does  not 
feel  and  apprehend,  there  is  no  sense-perception.  It  may  disor- 
ganize and  destroy  the  flesh,  consuming  it  to  the  bone,  and  yet,  if 
the  soul  does  not  respond,  the  phenomenon  which  we  seek  for  does 
not  occur.  In  order  to  this,  an  energy  must  be  aroused  from  the 
soul  itself  Its  presence  and  its  nature  are  known  by  conscious- 
ness. Its  physical  conditions  are  observed  by  the  senses  and  traced 
out  by  physiological  analysis.  The  anatomist  separates  and  fol- 
lows the  one  class  of  phenomena  by  his  dissecting  knife,  interpret- 
ing che  functions  which  he  does  not  observe.  Consciousness  watches 
the  other,  notes  their  similarities  and  diflerences,  refers  them  to 
their  agent  and  records  their  relations  and  laws. 

Ijet  us.  then,  leave  these  physical  or  physiological 
conditions,  and  consult  consciousness  alone.    .We  in-  of  two  ei»- 
quire  of  consciousness,  What  is  the  psychical  act  or 
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state?  She  replies,  It  is  a  prooess  complex  in  its  nature,  but  in« 
stantaneous  in  time.  It  is  complex,  because  the  soul,  in  its  ain- 
gle  act,  distinguishes  two  objects — its  own  ccmdition  and 
some  material  reality :  one  of  these  is  subjective,  and  hence  is 
called  a  svhjeet-objeet;  the  other  is  objective,  and  is  denominated  an 
object-object.  One  element  is  called  sensation,  or  sensation  proper; 
the  other  is  called  perception^  or  perception  proper.  The  one  of 
these  is  an  element  involving  feeling ;  the  other  is  intellectual^ 
being  an  act  of  knowledge.  Each  requires  the  other.  Each  is 
the  attendant  of  the  other.  There  can  be  no  perception  without 
sensation,  nor  can  sensation  occur  without  penSsption. 

But  though  these  two  elements  coexist,  it  is  with 
uJ?q4TS?-  unequal  energy.  The  one  activity  is  always  at  the 
Smei  and  ttie  cxpcuse  of  the  Other.  If  sensation  is  intense,  percep- 
^^•nSff"^  tion  is  feeble.     If  perception  is  energetic  and  absorb- 

ing, sensation  is  weak  and  scarcely  observed.  The 
operation  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  several  senses,  and  in  the  dif- 
fering states  or  energies  of  single  and  separate  senses.  In  vision, 
as  compared  with  smell  and  hearing,  perception  prevails;  while  in 
both  the  latter,  sensation  is  in  excess.  In  the  perception  of  bright 
and  stimulating  color,  as  contrasted  with  the  discernment  of  form 
and  outlines,  sensation  is  conspicuous  in  the  one,  and  perception 
in  the  other.  If  we  look  at  the  unclouded  sun  at  midday,  we 
cannot  perceive  distinctly,  by  reason  of  the  blinding  and  paiofiil 
sensations  ;  if  its  disc  is  overcast,  or  a  darkened  glass  is  inter- 
posed, the  perception  is  more  distinct  and  easy,  by  the  repression 
of  the  sensations. 

§  81.  Sensation  proper,  or  the  sensational  element, 
per  pertains  to  comes  first  in  Order.     This  does  not  occur  alone  or 

***^  *  apart.    Pure  sensation  is  simply  an  ideal  or  imagi 

nary  experience.  Though  sensation  always  occurs  with  perception; 
it  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  it.  Sensation,  thus  consi- 
dered, is 

A  stdjedive  experience  of  the  soul  as  animating  an  extended 
sensorium,  usually  more  or  less  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  always 
occasioned  by  some  excitement  of  the  organism.  This  definition  im- 
plies : — 

Rrst  of  all,  that  sensation  pertains  properly  to  the  soul,  as  con- 
tra-dibtmguished  from  material  things  or  corporeal  agents,.    The 
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BeoBation  of  touch  is  not  in  the  orange,  the  sensation  of  heat  2fi 
not  in  the  burning  flame,  but  both  are  experienced  by  the  sen- 
tient soul.  The  sensation  of  sweetness  is  not  in  the  sugar,  that 
of  sourness  is  not  in  tne  vinegar.  There  can  be  no  music  when 
orchestra  and  audience  are  both  stone-deaf  As  all  sensations 
pertain  to  the  soul  which  experiences  them,  they  are  properly 
said  to  be  subjective. 

§  82.  Second,  the  sensations,  though  subjoctive  in 
the  sense  already  defined,  are  yet  experienced  by  the  enced  by  th© 

t^  *  fi  ioul  coDiioctod 

soul  ca  connected  wUh  a  corporeal  organism,  aud  are  with  an  organ* 
directly  distinguished  in  this  from  emotions  proper, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ttom  perceptions  proper,  on  the  other.  The 
soul  has  a  subjective  experience  of  heat,  hardness,  sweetness, 
sourness,  etc.,  but  it  has  this  experience  as  an  agent  connected 
with  and  animating  an  extended  sensorium.  The  several  sensa- 
tions, though  like  the  purely  spiritual  emotions  in  being  agreea- 
ble, or<the  opposite,  are  unlike  them  in  being  felt  by  the  soul  as 
existing  in  a  peculiar  form  of  being  and  activity,  viz.,  that  of  cor- 
poreal sensibility.  That  which  feels  is  not  the  soul  as  pure  spirit, 
but  spirit  animating  an  organism. 

It  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth  which  Reid  utters,  when  he  says: 
^  This  sensation  [of  smell]  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to 
be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not 
felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation,  and 
the  feeling  of  it ;  th^  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  "  As  to  the 
sensations  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  they 
differ  much,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  dignity.  Some 
belong  to  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  us 
with  the  brutes ;  others  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part 
The  first  are  more  properly  called  sensations,  the  last,  feelings" 
[Essays,  InteU.  Powers,  ii.  c.  16.) 

Berkeley,  Theory  of  Vision,  says  to  the  same  efi^t:  "The 
objects  intromitted  by  sight  would  seem  to  him  [a  man  bom 
blind  ],  as  indeed  they  are,  no  other  than  a  new  set  of  thoughts 
or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him  as  the  perceptions 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  or  the  most  inward  passions  of  the  soul." 

Beid  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  pain,  or  the  painfiil  sen- 
sation, which  is  occasioned  by  a  bum,  a  cut,  or  a  blow,  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  p»n  which  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  Mend, 
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the  loss  of  fortune,  or  the  fidlure  of  a  darling  project  Both 
chese  classes  of  states,  when  not  felt,  have  no  existence;  they 
both  pertain  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  soul  only,  as  distinguished 
from  the  objects  which  occasion  them.  Both  are  alike  subjective. 
Both  are  alike  in  being  disagreeable,  hence  both  are  called  pain- 
ful. But  one  is  experienced  by  the  soul  as  connected  with  an 
organism,  while  the  other  is  felt  in  the  soul  without  reference  to 
the  sensorium  at  all. 

Hamilton  on  the  other  hand  asserts,  **  It  may  appear,  not  a  paradox  merely, 
bnt  a  contradiction,  to  say,  that  the  organism  is  at  once  within  and  without  the 
mind;  is  at  once  snbjectiTC  and  objeotiTc;  is  at  once  ego  and  noH'tgo,  Bat  so 
it  is,  and  so  we  mast  admit  it  to  be,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  as  materialists,  we 
identify  mind  with  matter,  or,  on  the  other,  as  idealists,  we  identify  matter  with 
mind.  The  organism,  as  animated,  as  sentient,  is  necessarily  ours;  and  its 
affections  are  only  felt  as  affections  of  the  indirisible  ego.  In  this  respect,  and 
to  this  extent,  our  organs  are  not  external  to  onrselTes.  But  our  organism  is 
not  merely  a  sentient  subject,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  extended,  figured,  divisi- 
ble, in  a  word,  a  material,  subject;  and  the  same  sensations  which  are  reduced 
to  unity  in  the  indivisibility  of  consciousness  are  in  the  divisible  organism 
recognized  as  plural  and  reciprocally  external,  and,  therefore,  as  extended, 
figured,  and  divided.  8ach  is  the  fact:  but  how  the  immaterial  can  be  united 
with  matter,  how  the  unextended  oan  apprehend  extension,  how  the  indivisible 
ean  measure  the  divided, — this  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  to  man." —  Workt  of 
ieid,  Note  D*  18  and  foot-note,  p.  880  (Gf.  35,  38,  39). 

§  83.  It  is  implied,  in  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
SBaiSed^**""  sensations  are  experienced  with  a  mare  or  less  distinet 
and  definite  relation  of  place  in  the  sensorium.  This 
relation  of  place  is  at  first  very  indefinitely  apprehended;  indeed, 
it  may  not  be  attended  to  at  all ;  but  there  must  be  furnished  the 
means  of  discerning  such  a  relation,  provided  the  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  sensation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  pain  in  the 
teeth  or  a  pain  in  the  head  should  not  be  known  as  apart  in  place 
from  a  pain  in  the  foot ;  that  a  burn  in  the  foot  and  a  wound 
in  the  arm  should  not  give  directly  to  the  mind  the  apprehension 
of  a  different  place  for  each. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  every  sensation  gives  or  might  give  a 
relation  of  place,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  relations  of  place 
mvolved  in  and  given  by  the  direct  experience  of  an  original 
sensation  are  or  could  be  apprehended  so  completely  and  so 
definitely,  as  they  are  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  the  acquired 
perceptions ;  but  only  that  some  knowledge,  or  the  materials  ibr 
fuch  knowledge,  must  be  furnished  in  every  original  sensation* 
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The  different  sensations  differ  in  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 
definiteness  of  the  part  or  place  of  the  sensorium  which  is 
afiected.  Thus  a  sound  or  a  smell  is  &r  less  distinctly  defined 
in  any  relations  of  place  than  a  sight  or  a  touch.  But  more 
of  this  in  another  place. 

§  84  Fourth:  The  different  sensations,  as  subject- 
ive experiences  of  the  soul,  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  **°* 
another  in  respect  to  quality  and  intensity ;  in  other  JSteSeM^^**** 
words,  they  differ  in  kind  and  degree.  Each  of  the 
leading  classes  of  sensations  differs  from  each  of  the  other 
classes,  as  the  sensations  of  sight  from  the  sensations  of  touch. 
Under  each  of  these  broadly  distinguished  classes  or  kinds, 
ipecial  sensations  differ  from  one  another ;  as  the  different  tastes, 
feelings,  smells,  colors,  etc.,  etc.  What  are  called  the  same 
sensations,  differ  also  in  energy,  strength,  or  intensity ;  as  one 
shade  of  the  same  color,  as  red,  is  deeper  or  more  intense  than 
another  shade ;  one  odor  is  more  pungent  than  another. 

We  come  next  to  perception  or  perception  proper, 

§  85.  This,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is  no 
separate  act  or  state  of  the  soul ;  it  is  only  a  separa-  piJ]5J?,*5n®Jct 
ble  or  distinguishable  element  of  a  single  complex  ?^g^  ^''®^' 
act.    Perception,  as  such,  is. 

First:  an  act  of  knowledge  and  of  knowledge  only.  The  sensa- 
tional element  is  an  element  of  feeling,  attended,  indeed,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  soul  which  feels  animates  an  extended 
organism ;  but  in  the  perceptional  act  the  soul  knows,  and  only 
knows. 

§  86.  Second:  This  knowledge  is  objective — i,  e., 
the  soul  not  only  knows  the  object  to  be,  but  it  knows  non'«2^  wit 
it  is  not  itself.  What  it  knows  is  a  non-e^o,  a  not-  ^;;^«f*°o'»- 
me,  a  not-self.  But  from  what  self,  or  ego,  does  it 
distinguish  the  object?  or  what  kind  of  non-6^o  does  the  per- 
ceiving soul  distinguish?  Is  it  what  is  usually  called  a  material 
object,  distinguished  from  the  organism  or  the  body  which  the 
eH)ul  animates  and  moves?  or  is  it  the  organism  itself  which  the 
soul  distinguishes  from  itself^  though  it  animates  and  moves  it? 
It  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  there  are  tl^ree  z^z 
egos — ^viz.,  the  not  body  as  distinguished  from  the  body  and  soul 
united ;  the  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul ;  and  the  senso^ 
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rium  as  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  pure  spirit — so  there  ar« 
three  egos,  viz.:  the  soul  as  uuited  with  the  body  sensed  and  per- 
ceivedy  t.  e.,  the  living  body  as  a  whole ;  the  soul  as  animating  or 
connecting  with  the  sensorium ;  and  the  soul  as  distinguishable 
from  both  sensorium  and  body. 

Our  present  inquiry  is,  Which  of  these  objects  is  apprehended 
in  perception  proper?  Which  is  known,  or  might  be  known,  in 
3onnection  with  every  sensation,  or  in  every  act  of  sense-percep- 
tion ?  We  answer.  The  bodily  organism  itself,  or  rather  that 
part  of  the  sensorium  which  is  excited  to  actioD.  What  the  soul 
directly  perceives — i.  e.,  distingubhes  from  itself— is  its  own 
sensitive  organism,  so  far  as  it  is  excited  to  sensation.  This  is 
that  which  it  knows  to  be  not  itself,  even  though  it  knows  that 
in  sensation  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it  The  immediate 
object  of  perception  proper  is  the  sensorium  in  some  form  of 
excited  action.     (§  98) 

It  is  not  intended  that,  in  the  order  or  time,  the  infant  does,  in 
the  earliest  development  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  apply 
the  pronoun  I  to  the  soul  as  distinguished  from  the  sensorium  or 
the  body.  It  is  most  evident  that  at  first,  and  for  a  very  long 
period  often,  this  appellation  is  applied  to  the  soul  and  the  body 
as  a  complex  whole,  and  this  ego  is  distinguished  from  what  ia 
usually  called  a  material  thing. 

§  87.  Third:  The  object  in  perception  proper  is 

An  extended         x        i     i  i  .    f    -. 

non-tjo,  not  only  Known  as  a  norirego,  but  it  is  known  as  ex- 

tended.  Even  in  sensation  proper  the  soul  knows 
itself  as  united  with  the  extended  sensorium  ;  much  more  when 
the  soul,  by  an  act  of  intelligence,  distinguishes  this  sensorium 
from  itself  as  a  purely  psychical  agent,  must  it  know  that  object 
to  be  extended  which  it  as  it  were  sets  over  against  itself  We 
do  not  here  ask  what  extension  is,  or  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
unextended  spirit  can  know  extended  matter;  nor. do  we  ask 
what  are  the  relations  of  extension  to  space,  either  in  the  order 
of  knowledge  or  of  being.  These  questions  are  reserved  for 
ftture  discussion.  We  record  only  what  the  mind  actually  per. 
eeives,  as  attested  by  our  experience  of  the  act  of  perception. 

Perception  at.         ^  ^^'   ^®  ^^»  *^"^  '   ^^  *^®  CXCrcise  of  wWch  of 

t«nds  all  the     the  seuses  does  the  mind  distinguish  this  non-egoii|ti« 
and  extended  object— in  the  exercise  of  one  or  two, 
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w  of  each  arid  aU  /  The  views  which  we  have  proposed  concern- 
ing sensation  involve  the  necessary  consequence  that  perception 
proper  occurs  in  connection  with  each  of  the  senses.  If  every 
sensation  involves  the  apprehension  of  the  extended  sensorium 
with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  perceive  this  sensorium,  to  whatever  sensation  it  is  excited, 
and  that  every  sense  gives  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  wm* 
3go,  Some  of  these  senses  do  this  with  greater  indefiniteness  than 
others,  it  is  true — as  the  sense  of  smell  compared  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  but  all  with  equal  reality ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  no 
sensation  can  in  fact  occur  without  perception. 

Those  psychologists  who  make  sensation  to  be  a  purely  spiri- 
tual or  subjedive  experience  of  merely  intensive  quality,  and  make 
perception  to  be  the  apprehension  of  the  cause  of  these  so-called 
feelings,  either  limit  perception  to  the  sensations  of  touch  and 
sight,  excluding  it  from  smell,  taste,  and  hearing — as  does  Beid 
— or  confine  it  to  touch  only,  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown. 

But  while  each  and  all  of  the  senses  alike  give  us 
an  extended  and  external  object,  they  do  not  give  ^exu^A^ 
it  with  equal  distinctness  and  clearness.    As  we  have  I'Zt^iotjL 
already  observed,  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  ^'J^Sn^ 
far  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch ;  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  seem  to  many  not  to  give  it 
at  all.    The  muscular  sensations  are  also  more  conspicuously 
present  in  the  movement  and  direction  of  certain  organs  than  in 
the  management  and  experience  of  others. 

§  89.  We  pass,  fifth :  to  the  varying  relation  of  ^^  ^^j^^ 
tiie  sensational  and  perceptional  element  in  different  JJnsaSon^ind 
states  of  sense-perception.  The  general  law  is,  tiiat  JJJ^J**®" 
these  elements  vary  inversely— i.  6.,  as  the  sensaiijn  is 
fir(mgeT,  the  perception  is  weaker,  and  vice^ersd.  The  operatioH 
of  this  law  is  illustrated  in  the  different  sensations  of  the  same 
sense  as  compared  with  one  another,  and  also  in  the  different 
senses. 

Of  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  we  ob- 
serve, vhat  in  some  the  attention  is  occupied  more  ■enM^ioas^r^ 
with  the  sensation,  while  in  others  it  is  fixed  upon  the  mom! 
object  which  the  sensation  reveals.    This  is  true  of 
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tastes,  smells,  sounds,  touches  and  sights.  If  any  of  these  are  very 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  the  subjective  pain  or  pleasure  which 
they  give,  solicits  and  absorbs  the  souFs  energy,  almost  or  entirely 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  apprehension  of  the  organism,  or  of  any 
thing  external.  If  they  are  what  we  call  indifTerent  or  unex- 
citing, there  is  opportunity  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  rela- 
tions of  diverse  quality,  of  place,  form,  outline,  which  the  parti- 
cular sense  admits  of  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  certain 
sensations  are  absorbing,  transporting,  ravishing,  enrapturing, 
and  ecstatic ;  all  of  which  terms  indicate  the  complete  occupation 
of  the  soul's  energy  in  subjective  enjoyment,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  pain  or  agony.  We  freely  remark  of  others,  that  in 
them  we  are  cool,  unexcited,  not  carried  away,  sel^ontrolled ; 
virhich  epithets  imply  the  possibility  of  any  intellectual  activity 
which  may  be  required,  the  energy  of  simple  perception  being, 
of  course,  included. 

In  vision,  the  apprehensions  of  color  are  more  sen- 

In  the  diffe-  ±.^^  i»  o  j        .t  '  -•         i 

rent  senses.  suous ;  thosc  of  lorm  and  outlme  are  more  perceptional 
and  intellectual.  In  gazing  upon  rich  and  gorgeous 
coloring,  as  of  a  splendid  sunset,  of  autumn  foliage,  or  a  glowing 
painting,  the  enjoyment  is  more  intense  and  tiie  excitement  is 
akin  to  pure  emotion.  In  the  apprehension  and  comparison  of 
form,  outline,  and  grouping,  color  is  less  conspicuous,  the  per- 
ceptional element  predominates,  and  approaches  the  purely  intel- 
lectual. But  just  in  this  proportion  does  the  sensuous  and 
passionate  give  way. 

In  touch,  if  we  take  a  burning  or  frosted  implement,  we  are  so 
occupied  with  the  pain,  that  we  do  not  notice  its  form,  surface, 
weight,  and  many  other  peculiarities  which  a  nicer  handling 
would  reveal,  which  delicate  handling  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  absorption  of  the  soul  with  its  sensations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  delicate  intellectual  touch,  which  apprehends  minute 
constituents,  slightly  varying  surfaces,  gentle  outlines,  fine  edges, 
etc.,  requires  as  an  essential  condition  that  the  sensations  be  not 
at  all  obtrusive.  He  that  passes  his  finger  over  the  edge  of  a 
razor  in  order  to  judge  of  its  fineness,  must  be  carefiil  that  no 
painfiil  sensations,  as  from  a  cut,  or  pleasant  sensations  aa  of 
titillation,  disturb  or  distract  the  delicacy  of  his  perceptive 
touch.    In  all  these  examples  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  so  far  b» 
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we  exercise  sensation  proper  we  are  occupied  with  our  subjective 
condition  as  pleasant  or  painful ;  while  in  perception  proper  we 
apprehend  an  extended  nourego. 

The  illustration  of  the  varjring  energy  of  the  sensational  and 
perceptionalelementsinthedifierent  senses  will  be  given  in  the 
Allowing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLASSES  OF  SENSE-PEBCEPTIONS. 

§  90.  The  sense-perceptions  may  be  divided  into 
three  leading  classes  :  the  mvscular,  the  organic,  and  o^^kLJ^pw^ 
the  special  aoise-perceptiona.    This  division  is  in  part  mSllSailr.  ^* 
directed  by  the  character  of  the   sensations  them- 
selves, and  in  part  by  their  bodily  conditions. 

The  mriscular  sensations,  or  sense-perceptions,  comprehend  all 
those  which  arise  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  muscles, 
whether  in  action  or  at  rest.  The  muscles  constitute  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  substance  or  structure  of  the  body.  They  also 
pervade  or  are  closely  connected  with  those  parts  and  organs 
which  are  not  muscular.  The  atfections  appropriately  called 
muscular  sense-perceptions  are  those  which  depend  on  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  the  varying  re- 
lative position  of  the  muscles.  As  we  slowly  stretch  or  violently 
jerk  out  the  arm  or  the  finger,  as  we  rotate  the  wrist,  as  we 
tread  or  kick  with  the  foot,  as  we  strain  the  whole  body  to  lift  a 
heavy  weight  or  to  push  against  a  resisting  obstacle,  or  as  we 
exert  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body  in  manifold  conceivable 
motions  or  eflFort3,  we  experience  as  great  a  variety  of  muscular 
sensations.  Scarcely  one  of  these  is  distinguished  by  a  separate 
name;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  escape  common  observation. 

They  are  ranked  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
because  they  are  least  definitely  placed  in  the  sensorium,  because 
they  cannot  be  distinctly  recalled  to  the  memory,  and  because 
they  are  usually  the  least  positive  in  the  pleasure  and  pain  which 
they  occasion.  Thef  serve  most  important  uses,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  enabling  us  so  to  direct  and  regulate  the  bodily 
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motions  as  to  distingiiish  the  individual  body  from  the  rest  of  the 
material  uniyerBe^  and  to  defend  it  against  serious  or  &tal  in- 
juries. It  is  contended  by  many  that  we  derive  our  first  know- 
ledge of  extended  matter  f¥om  the  muscular  sensations,  as 
through  their  /arying  movements  the  infant  first  explores  every 
part  of  the  organism  within,  and  from  the  sensorium  thus  ex- 
plored derives  the  standard  by  which  it  measures  the  material 
world  without  (Cf.  §98.) 
^         ,  §  91.  The  organic  sensations  are  those  which  de- 

rhe  organic.  i  j      •§ 

pend  on  the  healthful  or  diseased  condition  of  the  vitm 
organs;  such  as  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  other 
viscera,  and  the  nerves.  When  these  organs  are  entirely  healthy, 
and  their  functions  are  normally  performed,  they  are  attended 
with  no  very  positive  or  distinctly  noticed  sensations.  When 
they  are  injured  or  diseased,  the  sensations  which  attend  these 
conditions  are  always  unpleasant,  often  distressing,  and  invari- 
ably  most  readily  distinguished  and  recognized.  The  healthy  man 
does  not  know  that  he  has  a  stomach.  The  dyspeptic  scarcely 
knows  that  he  has  anything  besides ;  he  is  so  absorbed  by  the 
oncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  that  are  occasioned  by  the 
diseased  organ.  The  same  is  true  of  a  man  whose  lungs,  heart,  or 
nerves  are  diseased.  This  class  of  sensations  are  more  readily 
distinguished  and  recalled  than  the  muscular,  because  they  are 
more  definite  and  positive. 

The  organic  sensations  are  often  blended  with  the  muscular. 
The  vital  organs  are  in  part  muscular,  or  intertwined  with  mus- 
cular fibre,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  etc.  Their  special  afi^- 
tions  are  therrfore  experienced  in  constant  connection  with 
normal  or  abnormal  muscular  sensations,  and  both  are  assigned 
to  the  same  parts  of  the  sentient  organism. 

§  92.  The  special  sense^erceptions  constitute  the 

seiMitperoep!-^^  remaining  and  the  most  important  dass.    All  these 

tt?  OTga^^oni  ar©  distinguished  by  this  marked  peculiarity,  that 

!bjw5?.  *°^      *^  ^^^  experienced  through  organs    spedaUy  ctm^ 

gtrv/dedfoT  the  sole  function  of  sense^erceptum. 

They  are  the  so-called  five  senses :  SmeUy  taste,  hearing,  touch, 
and  sight.  Each  of  these  is  clearly  distinguished  from  every 
other,  and  to  each  of  them  is  assigned  its  own  organ  or  organs. 

The  organ  of  smell  is  the  nostrils,  which  open  into  the  two 
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nasal  fossa^  the  plates  of  which  are  overlaid  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane called  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  passages  betweea 
these  plates  are  somewhat  tortuous,  giving  extent  of  sur&ce  fot 
the  expanse  of  membrane,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

This  organ  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  organs  of  taste, 
with  which  it  acts  in  ready  sympathy.  Offensive  smells  occasion 
nausea  and  disinclination  to  food.  Savory  odors,  on  the  other 
hand,  stimulate  the  appetite. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  smell  is  excited  only  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  interior  surface  of  the  organ  with  minute  portions 
of  matter,  or  gases  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  But  what- 
ever uncertainty  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  occasions  of  these 
sensations,  with  the  sensations  themselves  we  are  all  &miliar 
Their  varieties  are  almost  endless.  The  odors  fipom  flowers,  fipom 
food,  from  perfiimes,  from  woods,  from  earths,  from  metals,  and 
from  many  other  objects,  are  too  numerous  to  be  classed  or  named 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  We  class  them  in  a  few  general 
and  obvious  groups,  as  quickening,  refreshing,  depressing,  sicken- 
ing, aromatic,  spicy,  etc.,  etc.  We  name  them  usually  from  the 
objects  which  excite  them,  as  the  odor  of  the  violet  and  the 
lilac,  of  the  rose  and  the  tuberose,  of  the  peach  and  the  apple, 
of  cedar  and  camphor-wood. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  sensations  are  in 
truth  sense-perceptions — i.  e.,  they  involve  apprehended  relations 
of  externality  and  extension.  The  experience  of  every  odor^ 
according  to  the  explanation  already  given,  must  be  referred  to 
some  part  of  the  sensorium.  These  sensations  are,  however,  very 
undefined  in  their  place3  and  limits,  and  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed they  are  purely  psychical.  They  cannot  be  distinctly 
recalled  in  the  imagination  or  memory.  Hence,  in  our  actual 
perceptions  of  objects,  they  are  referred  directly  to  the  object  as 
seen  or  handled.  That  is,  the  object  seen  or  touched  occupies 
the  attention  and  engrosses  the  memory,  and  not  the  object 
«melled. 

The  language  and  terras  taken  from  this  sense  are  transferred 
to  snpersensual  objects,  especially  to  the  moral  and  the  religious. 
The  odor  of  incense,  the  offense  that  is  rank,  and  smells  to  hea' 
Ten.  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  such  an  application. 
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§  93.  The  organs  of  taste  are  the  tongue,  the  palate^ 
and  o^ScS^  and  a  portion  of  the  pharynx.  These  are  also  truly, 
S2^i?^*  though  imperfectly,  organs  of  touch ;  but  they  are 
coated  with  a  membrane  which  is  organized  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  yield  a  variety  of  special  sensations  called 
tastes.  The  tasting  organ,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  consists  of 
minute  papillse,  which  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
the  inner  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Sapid  substances  to  be  prepared  for  tasting,  must  be  made 
liquid.  Those  which  are  hard  and  compact,  must  be  broken  by 
mastication  and  dissolved  in  the  saliva.  The  harder  the  sub- 
stance and  the  slower  the  process  of  dissolving,  the  longer  does 
the  taste  continue. 

The  sensations  of  taste  are  various  in  kind  and  almost  count- 
less in  number.  They  are  capable  of  being  so  combined  as  to 
produce  singular  modifications  and  striking  contrasts.  They  can 
thus,  to  some  extent,  be  changed  by  custom  and  formed  by  art 
Tastes  that  are  at  first  positively  disagreeable,  become  pleasant 
by  being  connected  with  a  stimulant  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— as  the  pungent  and  fiery  taste  of  strong  liquors,  and  the 
nauseating  taste  of  tobacco.  Or  the  sense-organ  itself  becomes 
less  sensitive  in  its  energy,  and  of  course  less  offended  by  the  sen- 
sations which  were  at  first  more  intense,  and  therefore  positively 
disagreeable. 

Tastes,  like  smells,  are  designated  by  a  few  general  epithets,  as 
pungent,  bitter,  sweet,  spicy,  acrid,  sharp ;  more  precisely  by  the 
objects  which  occasion  them,  as  the  taste  of  pepper  or  alum,  of 
the  peach  or  the  plum,  of  different  vegetables  and  meats.  Of 
this  language  or  vocabulary  of  taste  we  may  say  in  general,  that 
it  is  taken  originally  from  the  sense  of  touch,  as  the  obvious 
meaning  of  some  of  the  terms,  and  the  less  obvious  roots  of  others, 
both  indicate.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  organ  of  taste  is  alsc 
an  organ  of  touch.  The  tongue  touches  as  well  as  tastes.  Cer- 
tain tastes  are  attended  with  certain  touches. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  .sublime  in  nature,  art,  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  capacity  for  judging  rightly  of  its  occasions  or 
sources,  is  called  taste  in  many  languages  ;  a  singular  transfer  of 
a  term  from  one  of  the  grossest  of  the  animal  capacities  to  one 
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of  the  highest  of  the  psychical  endowments.  It  is  explained  by 
the  &ct  that  the  corporeal  sense  of  taste  is  susceptible  of  fine  and 
delicate  discriminations. 

The  question  is  never  mooted,  whether  the  sensatioiis  of  taste 
ai*e  purely  subjective,  or  independent  of  all  relations  of  exter- 
nality <ind  extension.  Taste,  as  a  sensation,  is  inconceivable  ex- 
cept as  an  affection  of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which  pervades 
the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

§  94.  The  sense  of  hearing  comes  next  in  order.  Heunneito 
Its  organ  is  a  complicated  and  convoluted  bony  tube  JJ^  ^^  '^^ 
or  chamber,  resembling  somewhat  the  interior  of  a 
snail-shell,  and  fiimished  externally  with  an  expanded  append- 
age, the  surface  of  which  is  corrugated  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  bony  passage  within.  The  object  of  the  external  ear 
(which  with  the  internal  constitutes  the  organ),  is  to  receive,  con- 
vey, and  quicken  the  vibratory  action  of  the  air  till  it  reaches  the 
tympanum.  This  is  a  parchment-like  substance,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  chain  of  bones,  bears  upon  a  liquid  within.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  entire  structure,  when  judged  by  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, is  obviously  adapted  and  designed  to  carry  and  increase 
vibratory  action.  But  the  vibrating  tympanum  is  not  itself  hear- 
ing. Though  we  seek  for  the  spirit  of  sound  in  all  these  narrow 
and  winding  chambers,  we  cannot  find  it  there ;  but  it  flees  from 
our  search  like  a  shadow  or  a  mocking  spirit.  It  is  the  soul 
which  lives  in  the  sensorium  that  hears.  When  the  tympanum 
is  made  to  vibrate  with  the  requisite  intensity  and  rapidity, 
and  the  nervous  apparatus  is  unharmed,  the  soul,  if  attent, 
experiences  the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  the  sensations  of 
sound. 

Every  body  which  emits  or  conveys  sound  is  susceptible  of 
vibration.  The  sonorous  body  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
is  the  atmosphere,  which,  by  being  everywhere  present,  is  the 
constant  and  the  pervading  medium  of  sound.  Many  solid 
bodies  are,  however,  capable  of  more  delicate  vibrations,  and 
hence  are  more  perfect  conductors  of  sound ;  or  perhaps  they  owe 
their  effect  on  the  sensorium  in  part  to  the  vibrations  which  touch 
conveys  through  the  bony  structure.  A  stick  of  timber  will  con- 
vey to  the  ear  in  contact  with  it,  a  whisper  or  the  scratch  of  a 
pin,  scores  or  hundreds  of  feet.    If  the  ear  is  brought  into  con* 
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tact  with  a  musical  instrument,  either  directly  or  through  tht 
medium  of  some  intervening  substance,  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
is  greatly  increased. 
^         ^,  Of  these  sensations  there  is  a  great  variety.    What 

The  senaationB  a  j 

Twrious.   In     dcservcs  cspeoial  notice  is,  that  each  one  of  this  end- 

what   ron>6cts 

distingaisha^  Icss  Variety  is  readily  distinguished  from  every  other, 
and  very  many  of  them  can  be  recalled  find  re-* 
cognized.  A  single  human  voice  is  capable  of  emitting  a  great 
variety  in  respect  to  quality,  tone,  and  pitch.  The  voice  of  each 
individual  has  its  distinguishable  characteristic  in  each  of  these 
particulars.  The  wind  sighs  and  whistles  and  groans  in  the 
forest,  or  beats  and  rolls  among  the  clouds  like  resounding 
waves.  Almost  every  substance  has  a  sound  of  its  own  when  it 
strikes  or  &lls  upon  another,  and  this  sound  can  be  varied  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Single  sensations  of  sound  are  distinguished  by  quality,  by  in- 
tensity or  loudness,  and  by  volume  or  quantity.  Besides  these 
obvious  differences,  there  are  others  less  discernible  to  common 
apprehension,  which  are  observed  and  named  by  elocutionists 
and  musicians.  The  epithets  which  we  commonly  hear  are  such 
as  low  and  high,  feeble  and  loud,  soft  and  harsh,  smooth  and 
rough — ^3weet,  gentle,  clear,  piercing,  light,  heavy,  etc.,  etc.  All 
these  epithets  were  originally  appropriated  to  the  other  senses, 
especially  to  those  of  touch.  Some  few  are  derived  from  taste 
and  sight.  To  a  limited  extent,  sounds  are  named  from  the 
objects  which  excite  them :  as  the  bell  and  glass,  like  the 
wooden,  the  metallic,  etc.,  etc. 
„     ^  ,  Besides  these  distinguishing  differences  in  single 

Sounds  in  snc—  »        ■*    ■% 

cession  and      scusations  of  souud,  there  are  others  which  belong  to 

combination.  j        i  •  •  j  !_•      x»  a  ^ 

Melody  and  sounds  whcu  in  succcssion  and  combination.  Sounds 
°°^*  of  almost  any  quality  become  pleasing  when  uttered 
in  any  regular  succession ;  especially  when  a  series  is  made  to 
repeat  and  to  return  upon  itself,  and  its  measures  or  intervals  are 
marked  by  accent  or  beat.  Examples  of  these  are  the  beating 
of  a  drum  to  a  tune,  the  rhythmical  measure  of  well-sounding 
prose,  or  the  more  regular  and  marked  repetitions  of  poetic 
verse.  If  the  sounds  possess  musical  quality,  these  repetitions 
constitute  melody,  giving  exquisite  sensuous  pleasure  to  the  ear, 
and,  by  expression,  speaking  movingly  to  the  soul.    To  this  is 
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sttperadded  the  more  refined  attribute  of  harmony,  when  sounds 
of  different  musical  quality  are  given  in  concord,  greatly  enlarg- 
ing, enriching,  and  elevating  both  the  sensuous  and  expressional 
resources  of  music.  Melody  and  harmony  combined,  when 
added  to  what  culture  has  done  for  the  voice,  and  art  for  the 
improvement  of  instruments,  are  the  grounds  of  the  elevated  en- 
joyment that  music  affords. 

The  sensations  of  sound  are  invested  with  even  a 
Higher  interest,  and  applied  to  a  still  more  elevated  of  otai   lan* 
use.    Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  vocal  utterances  prenlVe  of 
do  not  become  sounds ;  and  witTiout  vocal  utterances    *^  °^' 
as  heard,  there  could  be  no  language.     As  addressed  to  and  af- 
fecting the  senses,  sounds  are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  musical 
and  melodious  or  the  contrary,  harmonious  or  discordant ;   as 
significant  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  they  are  endowed  with 
a  wondrous  and  almost  a  sublime  power.     When  we  listen  to  a 
foreign  language  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  we  cannot 
catch  the  sense  of  our  mother-tongue,  it  is  to  our  ears  a  jargon 
or  a  chatter,  or,  at  best,  but  a  pleasing  flow  of  insignificant 
siense-perceptions.    But  as  soon  as  these  sounds  are  understood, 
they  become  the  audible  expressions   of  thought,  in  its   most 
subtle  distinctions  and  its  most  complicated  connections. 

Not  only  are  sounds  significant  of  thought ;  they  also  express 
feeling.  Even  simple  and  inarticulate  tones  do  this,  especially 
f  the  tones  are  musical,  or  partake  of  musical  quality.  The 
whine  of  the  beggar,  the  command  of  the  master,  and  the  threat 
of  the  enraged,  are  expressive  as  tones,  even  when  no  words  are 
uttered,  or  when  the  uttered  words  fail  to  be  understood.  A 
plaintive  or  a  triumphant  strain  of  music  is  easily  interpreted, 
though  no  thoughts  are  uttered  in  words.  But  when  thought 
and  feeling  are  both  conveyed,  the  one  by  clear  and  well-chosen 
words,  and  the  other  by  an  expressive  elocution,  and  the  soul  is 
enraptured  and  elevated  by  eloquent  speech,  then  the  resources 
of  sound  and  the  importance  of  hearing  begin  to  be  appreciated. 
When,  again,  poetry  and  music  lend  both  grace  and  expression 
to  thought  and  feeling,  we  have  a  still  higher  example  of  the 
dignity  of  a  single  sense,  and  the  wondrous  uses  to  which  i^ 
may  be  applied  in  the  service  of  the  soul. 

In  view  of  these  relations,  the  sense  of  h'^aring  has  been 
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ranked  higher  than  any  other.  It  effects  a  connection  between 
one  soul  and  another ;  it  enables  the  spirit  to  breathe  out  feelings 
which  even  articulate  speech  cannot  utter.  Its  dignity  and 
worth  are  especially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  It  is  to 
them  the  subtle  interpreter  of  those  emotions,  which  are  ex- 
pressed to  others  by  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  attitude,  and  the 
gesture  all  combined.  To  the  blind  the  voice  softens  in  tender* 
ness,  thrills  with  love,  is  harsh  from  anger,  and  lingers  in  entreaty^ 
To  them  every  tone  breathes  some  shade  of  emotion.  An  intelligent 
and  educated  blind  man  once  remarked  with  great  energy,  "  The 
human  voice  is  to  me  the  divinest  endowment  of  man." 
_^  ,      §  95.  The  sense  of  touch  comes  next  in  order.    The 

The  sense  of         "^  ^  •'^ 

touch.  Its  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  skin.  The  skin  is  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  body,  and  the  lining  of  certain 
internal  cavities,  as  the  mouth.  Its  sensations  depend  on  the 
action  of  certain  minute  papilloB,  which  are  placed  beneath  the 
external  cuticle,  each  one  of  which  encloses  the  termination 
of  some  nerve,  or  nervous  branch  or  branchlet  Difierent 
portions  of  the  skin  are  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  the  perceptions 
which  are  gained  through  them  are  more  or  less  delicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  nerves  and  the  fineness  and  frequency 
of  the  nervous  terminations.  The  thickness  or  thinness  of 
the  external  covering  or  cuticle  is  also  an  important  circum- 
stance. In  general,  those  portions  of  the  body  in  which  the 
perceptions  are  least  acute  and  discriminating  are  the  most 
scantily  supplied  with  nerves,  and  their  branches  extend  over  a 
very  large  surface — ^in  some  cases  over  several  square  inches. 
In  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  many  distinct  nerves  and  nervous  branches  and 
branchlets. 

The  distinguished  physiologist,  E.  H.  Weber,  was  the  first  who 
instituted  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  in  order  definitely  to 
ascertain  the  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  touch  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  He  applied  for  this  purpose  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  dividers,  which  w6re  separated  more  or  less  widely. 
He  ascertained  that  in  some  parts  of  the  body  these  points  couW 
not  be  perceived  as  separate,  unless  the  dividers  were  opened  as 
widely  as  three  inches ;  while  in  others  the  extremities  needed  to 
be  only  the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  apart  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
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perceivecL  Similar  experiments  have  been  made  by  other  physi- 
ologists. The  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  are  the  most  sensitive  and  discriminating  portions.  The 
human  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lined  with  a  sensitive  covering, 
and — ^through  its  connection  with  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  its 
divifflon  into  thumb  and  fingers — ^is  provided  with  an  apparatus 
especially  adapted  to  regulate  and  direct  the  application  of  touch 
and  pressure,  is  preeminently  the  organ  of  touch. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  sense-perception 
of  touch,  that  the  object  should  be  actually  applied  SSSS^iftoSSS' 
to  or  brought  in  contact  with  the  organ — i.  e.,  with 
some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  According  as  this 
application  is  made  with  greater  or  less  force,  the  sensation  varies 
in  intensity  and  the  perception  in  distinctness,  and  sometimes  the 
quality  of  the  sensation  is  changed.  A  light  pressure  or  gentle 
toqch,  is  usually  &vorable  to  distinct  or  delicate  perception. 
If  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  sensation  may  become  excessive 
and  unpleasant,  and  even  positively  painful;  while  the  per- 
ception is  less  acute,  owing,  probably,  to  the  compression  of  the 
nerve  or  nerves.  In  some  cases,  the  very  slightest  contact  that 
is  possible,  with  a  carefol  avoidance  of  pressure,  as  in  the  touch 
of  a  feather,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  sensibility  and  the 
acutest  discernment.  But  the  force  of  the  application  of  the 
organ  to  the  object  of  touch  depends  usually  on  muscular  effort. 
It  scarcely  ever  can  happen  that  muscular  efibrt  is  not  called 
into  requisition,  either  in  positive  and  direct  pressure,  as  of  the 
hand  or  finger,  or  in  withholding  from  pressure  beyond  a  certain 
d^ree,  or  in  resisting  pressure  when  it  is  imposed  from  without. 

§  96.  Hence  it  is  that  the  muscular  aenaaJtions 
always  attend  and  often  seem  to  be  blended  with  the  J^f^^[  ^^ 
perceptions  that  are  appropriate  to  touch.  In  the  ac-  J5uch.*1^n8a. 
quired  or  complex  perceptions  of  touch,  these  muscu-  {^„^h**^*^°'*^ 
lar  sensations  play  a  conspicuous  part.  In  the  classi- 
fications of  common  life  and  in  those  of  the  earlier  philosophers, — 
both  psychologists  and  physiologists, — ^the  muscular  sensations 
were  assigned  to  the  sense  of  touch.  So  were  the  sensations  of 
temperature,  many  of  which  arise  from  contact  with  a  body 
warmer  or  colder  than  the  touching  organ,  and  hence  wert 
referred  to  touch  proper.    Inasmuch  as  these  various  classes  of 
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sensations  are  all  concerned  in  many  of  the  perceptions  of  touchy 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  each  apart. 

The  first  class  are  the  sensations  of  gentle  touch,  or  of  touch 
proper.  These  sensations  are  occasioned  more  frequently  by 
feeling  an  extended  surface,  but  they  may,  and  often  do,  arise 
fix)m  gentle  contact  with  the  extremity  of  a  pointed  body.  Sen- 
sations thus  arising  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painftil,  and  one 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  another.  Hence  none  of  them 
can  be  readily  reproduced  in  the  memory.  Pressure  against  a 
sur&ce,  or  motion  over  it,  each  involving  muscular  sensations, 
seems  to  be  required  as  the  condition  of  sensations  sufficientl/ 
positive  and  energetic  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  objects 
themselves,  and  to  recall  to  memory  the  sensations  which  they 
occasion. 

The  second  class  are  the  acuie  and  often  pednM 

Sensations  in-  ,  J         r       j 

voiTingTio-  sensations  that  come  from  any  affection  that  does 
violence  to  the  organ,  as  the  prick  of  a  pointed  sub- 
stance, the  cut  of  a  knife,  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  the  bruise  from  a 
stick*  These  sensations  are  all  distinct  and  energetic,  and  occa- 
sion a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  which  is  more  or  less  violent. 
They  are  more  definitely  localized  than  the  sensations  of  touch 
proper,  and  more  distinctly  revived  and  recalled.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  skin  to  affections  of  this  kind  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  touch.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Weber  and  others,  that  those  parts  of  the  surfisi,ce  of  the  body 
which  are  fiimished  with  the  fewest  and  the  most  sparsely  ramified 
nerves  and  branches  of  nerves,  and  are  the  most  incapable  of 
sensations  of  touch  proper,  are  none  the  less  susceptible  to  exqui- 
site sensations  of  this  sort.  These  sensations  are  not  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  its  interior  portions  being  capable  of  ex- 
quisite suffering  from  pricking,  cutting,  and  laceration.  Sensa- 
tions of  this  class  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  those  which 
we  have  called  organic,  and  which  are  most  conspicuous  when 
an  organ  is  injured  or  diseased. 

The   third    class    are    sensations  of  fcmj^cm^urft 
Sensations  of  Thesc  arisc  usually  from  contact  of  the  body  with 

temperature.  J  •' 

some  material  object  differing  in  temperature  from 
itself  They  are  also  experienced,  by  what  is  called  radiation, 
from  an  object  not  in  contact  with  the  body.    In  such  cases  the 
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body  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  communication  or  contact  with 
the  heated  atmosphere,  or  the  vibrating  medium  of  heat.  The 
sensations  of  temperature  are,  in  many  particulars,  like  the  pain- 
iul  sensations  which  we  have  just  described.  They  are  like  them 
in  not  being  confined  to  the  surface.  In  case  of  scalding  from  water 
or  steam,  or  of  a  severe  bum  from  fire,  or  of  violent  internal  inflam- 
mation, or  of  febrile  excitement,  their  causes  are  purely  internal, 
and  the  affections  are  organic.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to 
heat  and  cold  is  not  proportioned  to  its  susceptibility  to  touch. 
The  fourth  class  are  the  sensations  of  pressure  or    „ 

»mi  n  1  j/»»j  Sensations  of 

weight,  ThiBse,  so  far  as  they  are  dennite  and  pecu-  pressure  and 
liar,  are  the  slightly  benumbed  and  painful  feeling 
which  a  weight  occasions  when  laid  upon  the  hand  or  arm,  when 
there  is  no  muscular  eflbrt  to  sustain  or  resist  the  pressure.  In 
such  a  case  slight  additions  may  be  made  to  the  bulk  of  the 
body  imposed,  without  being  perceived.  If  the  same  experiments 
are  made  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  mobile — as 
upon  the  lips,  when  resistance  and  muscular  eflbrt  is  provoked 
and  made  necessary — ^minute  diflerences  will  be  perceived  and 
appreciated.  Accurate  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
Weber,  eliciting  surprising  results.  Hence  the  so-called  sensa- 
tions of  weight  are  very  largely  complex  in  their  nature,  consisting 
largely  of  muscular  sensations. 

The  fifth  class  are  the  muscular  sensaMonSy  which 
have  been  already  sufl^ciently  characterized.  Not  aensattons!"" 
only  do  they  enter  very  largely  into  the  sensations  of 
weight,  but  into  all  those  sensations  which  require  motion  upon, 
and  application  to,  the  surfiice  of  the  body  which  is  touched.  The 
sensations  of  the  rough  and  smooth,  of  the  adhesive  and  slippery, 
of  the  elastic  and  non-elastic,  are  of  this  character.  According 
to  the  nicety  with  which  these  sensations  are  distinguished,  is  the 
delicacy  of  perception.  Success  in  any  manual  art  depends  upon 
this  sort  .of  delicacy.  Skill  in  sewing,  engraving,  and  drawing, 
in  the  handling  of  tools,  in  driving,  rowing,  and  plajring  on 
musical  instruments,  depends  on  the  natural  capacity  for  and  the 
nice  attention  to  these  muscular  sensations.  They  are  equally, 
if  not  more  important,  to  our  judgments  of  form,  size,  distance, 
and  the  various  relations  of  extension,  as  we  shall  see  in  consid- 
ering the  acquired  perceptions. 
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One  feature  all  these  sensations  share  in  common. 
e^Md.^""  ^  Though  sufficiently  alike  to  be  classed  together  as 

tactual,  muscular,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  they  differ  in  quality 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  their  seat.  The 
tactual  sensations  on  the  palm  are  different  from  those  on  the 
back  of  the  hand ;  those  on  the  hand  are  different  from  those  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  arm,  and  so  on  through  every  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different 
muscular  sensations.  The  muscular  sensations  which  attend  the 
opening  and  closing  of  one  finger,  differ  from  those  which  are 
experienced  in  opening  and  shutting  the  hand.  Those,  which  we 
feel  in  managing  the  arm  differ  from  those  which  are  used  in 
controlling  the  position  of  the  head.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  classes  of  sensations  which  are  appropriate  to  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  or  the  vital  organs.  This  &,ct  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  explanation  of  the  acquired  perceptions. 

§  97.  From  considering  the  sensational  element 
per^^f^touch?^  in  touch,  wc  pass  to  the  perceptional.  By  percep- 
tion proper,  in  touch,  as  in  the  other  senses,  we  ap- 
prehend objects  as  extended  and  external.  To  touch  has  been 
assigned  especial  superiority  in  these  discriminations.  Many 
limit  them  exclusively  to  touch,  making  it  the  only  agent 
through  which  we  perceive,  and  assigning  to  all  the  other  senses 
the  sensational  function  only.  Others,  as  we  have  already  said, 
limit  perception  proper  to  touch  and  sight.  We  have  given  our 
reasons  for  holding  that  through  every  sensation,  and  of  course 
in  connection  with  every  one  of  the  senses,  we  perceive — i.  e.,  we 
apprehend  objects  as  extended  and  external.  The  perceptions 
of  touch,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the  other  senses  not  only 
in  being  more  definite  and  minute,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
energy  of  the  sensations,  but  also  (with  the  exception  of  sight) 
in  their  immeasurably  superior  variety.  For  this  reason  they 
deserve  special  consideration. 

Let  it  be  observed  as  a  preliminary,  that  we  do 
?eii^dby toSch'  Dot,  by  touch  alouc,  know  mathematical  extension^ 
by*  extcMion  ^OT  mathematical  qualities,  nor  the  relations  of  pure 
tern****  ^^^^~  mathematical  quantities  to  one  another,  nor  to  the 

pure  or  abstract  space  or  time  which  we  conceive  to 
exist.    We  simply  perceive  extended  and  external  somethings 
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It  is  contended  by  many  that  the  reason  why  we  perceive  ex- 
tension by  touchy  either  exclusively,  or  in  common  with  sight,  is, 
that  the  organism  itself  is  extended.  We  find,  they  say,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  skin  in  which  our  perception  of  extension  is 
the  most  definite  and  acute,  the  nerves  and  the  nervous  endings 
are  most  frequent ;  while  in  those  portions  in  which  its  dimen« 
sions  are  most  vaguely  perceived,  these  are  more  sparse.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  that  two  nervous  terminations  at  least  are  re- 
quired for  the  apprehension  of  superficial  extension.  Moreover, 
it  is  urged  that,  as  the  remaining  organs,  except  those  of  sight 
and  touch,  are  each  furnished  with  a  single  nerve  only,  or,  at 
most,  with  a  single  pair,  that  is  the  sufficient  reason  why,  by 
means  of  these,  we  have  no  perception  of  extension.  In  touch  and 
sight,  it  is  said,  the  soul  being  affected  by  sensations  through  nerves 
placed  side  by  side,  must  necessarily  perceive  objects  as  extended. 
This  view  is  held  chiefly  by  physiologists,  and,  among  them,  by 
the  distinguished  John  Miiller,  with  whom  many  others  agree. 

Of  this  theory  we  observe,  that  it  overlooks  entirely  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  physical  conditions  of  perception  and  the 
act  of  perception.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  perception  of  extension  by  touch  and  sight,  that 
many  nerves  should  terminate  side  by  side  or  be  spread  over  an 
extended  expanse  in  the  organs.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
nervous  apparatus  to  occupy  an  extended  organ,  and  entirely 
another  for  the  mind,  by  means,  or  on  occasion  of  the  sensations 
which  follow  the  excitement  of  these  nerves,  to  perceive  an  ex- 
tended object.  The  soul  is  not  aware  that  it  has  nerves  at  all,  or 
that  one  or  more  are  called  into  action.  Nor  is  it  aware  that 
separate  parts  of  the  skin,  or  other  organs,  are  thus  afiected.  It 
knows  neither  nerves  nor  extended  organs  as  organs.  The 
spatial  arrangement  of  the  nervous  endings  may  be  a  physiologi- 
cal fact,  but  this  fact  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  apprehen- 
sion of  extension  as  a  psychical  process.  Moreover,  this  theory, 
and  many  others  adopted  by  physiologists,  involve  the  absurdity 
of  making  the  soul  first  to  know  extension  physiologically,  in 
order  to  know  extension  psychologically — i.  e.,  they  require  it  to 
know  the  nerves  as  side  by  side,  in  order  to  know  that  very  pro- 
perty which  is  essential  to  knowing  one  object  as  side  by  side 

with  another. 
6 
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The  correct  analysis  of  the  psychical  process  is  that  as  the 
tactual  and  muscular  and  other  more  subjective  sensations,  are 
called  into  action,  they  are  known  to  pertain  to  the  soul,  as  con- 
nected with  an  extended  sensorium.  This  sensorium  is  known 
to  the  soul  not  as  a  collection  of  nerve-endings  or  nerve-expan- 
sions, but  as  found  in  various  conditionjs  of  activity,  involving 
the  soul's  own  active  sympathy  of  either  suffering  or  enjoyment. 
All  these  sensationjs  involve  some  relation  of  extension  and 
•place,  very  vague  at  first,  but  sure  to  be  more  positive  and  de- 
finite as  soon  as  the  soul  fixes  its  attention  upon  each.  The  soul, 
as  it  were,  occupies  and  pervades  the  sensorium  as  extended  in 
all  directions.  Its  attention  is  first  fixed  upon  certain  of  the 
sensations  that  are  most  positive  or  energetic,  both  the  muscular 
and  the  tactual.  Then  the  local  diversities  and  likenesses  are 
noticed,  and  the  relations  of  place  within  and  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  the  body  become  fixed.  Differences  in  direction,  form,  size, 
etc.,  are  known,  by  processes  which  we  shall  explain  under  the 
acquired  perceptions.  But  in  order  to  any  one  of  these  dis- 
criminations it  must  be  assumed  that  in  the  original  perceptions 
of  touch,  extension,  the  sensorium  as  extended  in  three  dimen- 
sions, is  directly  perceived.  Unless  such  knowledge  is  gained 
directly  in  connection  with  touch,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  ac- 
quired. But  tangible  objects  are  not  only  known  as  extended ; 
they  are  also  known  as  extemaL  This  brings  us  to  our  next 
division : 

§  98.    Externality^  or  outness,  is  involved  in  the 
of  *e?ternaiky  extcusiou  which  is  kuown  by  the  sensations  of  touch. 
^    °*^  '         Externality  differs  from  simple  diversity,  or  differ- 
ence.    Diversity  may  pertain  to  objects  that  are  purely  spiritual, 
as  a  series  of  mental  activities  or  mental  entities. 

But  externality  as  apprehended  in  perception,  at 
Jf^exteSSnt^  has  already  been  explained,  is  the  diversity  or  dis- 
tinguishability  of  an  extended  object  from  the  spirit 
as  non-spatial  and  non-extended ;  and  again,  it  is  the  separate- 
ness  or  separableness  of  the  surrounding  material  universe  from 
the  animated  body.  Both  these  relations  are  apprehended  in 
sense-perception,  and  pre-eminently  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  i« 
not  only  important,  but  essential,  that  these  two  meanings  be  not 
confounded. 


/ 

I 
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It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  externality  which  we 
perceive,  is,  like  the  extension,  not  abstract,  but  concrete; 
or,  in  more  £uniliar  terms,  an  external  object,  or  an  object  as 
external. 

We  will  consider  the  two  senses  of  externality  in  ,  ,      „,  . 

,     .  J  J  Externality  in 

tneir  order.  As  to  the  first,  we  ask.  How  does  the  **»«  *"*  ^v^ 
Boul,  in  touch,  perceive  its  own  body  to  be  external  to 
itself?  We  answer,— as  we  have  done  already,  (§  86), — ^Precisely 
as  through  the  other  senses,  by  an  immediate  and  inexpli- 
cable act  of  its  own.  It  perceives  directly  its  own  body  as  a  not- 
self  or  a  non-ego;  originally  its  own  sensorium  excited  to  sensation. 
We  open  this  question  a  second  time  in  connection  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  because  it  has  been  often  urged  that  its  sensations  are 
peculiar  in  revealing  otUness,  or  externality. 

Some — as  Beid — contend  that  the  simple  sense  of  resistance 
or  hardness,  or  that  affection  of  the  sensorium  which  every  solid 
body  occasions,  directly  suggests  outness. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  teaches  that  all  proper  tactual  sensations, 
like  other  sensations  proper,  are  purely  subjective  and  spiritual, 
without  the  suggestions  of  externality  and  extension,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  the  muscular  sensations  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  non-ego  is  gained.  "  We  open  the  hand  or  the  arm,  as  we 
have  done  in  a  score  of  previous  instances,  without  striking 
against  an  object  All  that  we  experience  is  a  succession 
of  purely  subjective  affections — affections  simply  and  solely 
spiritual.  But  we  strike  against  a  wall,  or  other  resisting 
medium,  and  we  ask.  What  has  caused  this  new  sensation?  We 
answer,  it  is  not  myself,  for  I  have  previously  had,  or  rather  pro- 
duced, only  a  succession  of  spiritual  states,  in  a  series  of  muscu- 
lar sensations.  But  here  is  a  change.  I  have  a  sensation  un- 
caused by  myself,  but  caused  by  a  being  different  from  mysel£ 
There  exists,  therefore,  a  being  not  myself,  and  so  I  reach  the 
non-ego,  or  externality."  To  this  solution  or  explanation  there 
is  this  &tal  objection,  that  allowing  that  the  order  of  sensations 
has  been  previously  the  same,  and  that  the  order  is  for  the  first 
time  changed  by  some  resisting  object,  the  change  would  consist 
Bimply  in  a  new  subjective  experience.  The  resisting  object 
Krould  give  a  novel  sensation,  but  it  would  still  be  subjective, 
However  unusual  this  may  be,  it  is  only  subjective  and  psychi* 
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cal,  and,  according  to  Brown's  theory,  can  give  no  relation  of 
extension,  and  therefore  no  relation  of  externality.  Even  if  in 
the  way  supposed,  a  cause  other  than  the  agent  could  be  reached, 
it  might  be  purely  spiritual,  and  not  necessarily  spatial. 

All  these,  and  every  other  theory  of  the  sort,  have  one  common 
weakness — ^that  they  require  us,  by  some  arrangement  or  series 
or  combination  of  sensations  purely  subjective,  to  account  fbr  or 
develop  an  objective,  i.  e.,  an  external  non-ego.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  the  greater  or  less  positiveness  of  a  subjective  sensa- 
tion, nor  any  change  in  the  order  of  such  sensations,  which  would 
elicit  a  non^go,  unless  this  were  immediately  discerned  by  the 
mind  itself. 

But  what !  it  may  be  asked,  when  I  grasp  a  pebble, 
answered?"  or  an  ivory  ball,  or  a  stick,  is  that  which  I  perceive 
as  external  to  myself  simply  the  sensorium  excited 
by  the  object  grasped  ?  Is  this  the  non-ego  which  I  perceive, 
and  this  only  ?  We  reply,  that  this  is  the  only  non-ego,  which 
we  reach  by  direct  and  original  perception.  The  question  is  not 
what  is  in  &ct  first  noticed  in  the  order  of  time,  but  what  is  first 
and  ultimate  in  the  analysis  of  thought.  But  do  we  not  perceive 
also  the  object  which  produces  these  sensations?  Do  we  not 
directly  perceive  the  surface  of  the  pebble,  the  ball,  or  the  stick, 
as  diverse  from  the  sensorium,  and  the  body  which  it  pervades  ? 
Not  by  immediate  perception.  If  we  did,  it  would  involve  the 
inference  that  we  perceive  a  non^^go,  viz.,  the  sur&ce  of  the 
pebble  as  touched,  and  producing  a  sensation,  viz.,  the  felt  sensa- 
tion, which  is  also  non-ego.  That  is,  we  should  have  immediate 
perception  of  two  non-egos — ^the  sensorium  excited,  and  the  object 
exciting  it  to  a  sensation.  This  is  possible,  but  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  necessary.  We  shall  show  in  its  place  (§  113),  that  exter- 
nality in  the  second  sense — i.  e.,  the  distinction  of  the  not-body 
from  the  body — is  discerned  not  by  an  original,  but  by  an  acquired 
perception.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  result,  not  of  a  single  act, 
but  of  a  series  of  processes. 

§  99.  The  sense  of  touch  is  the  most  positive  of  all 

touch  the  lead-  the  scuses  lu  the    character  of  its  sensations.     In 

many  respects  it  is  worthy  to  be  called  the  leading 

sense.    The  sense-perceptions  which  it  gives,  and  those  which  are 

called  into  action  in  connection  with  it,  are  felt  on  every  part  of 
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the  surface,  and  throughout  the  interior  of  the  body  and  all  its 
members.  The  sensations  themselves  are  the  most  energetic  of 
any  that  we  experience. 

Moreover,  the  organ  of  every  other  sense  is  also  an  organ 
of  touch,  and,  as  such,  is  more  or  less  sensitive.  We  touch  the 
food  which  we  taste,  and  unless  we  touch  it,  we  cannot  taste  it. 
Though  the  eye  does  not  literally  touch  the  undulating  light—' 
i,  e,y  in  response  to  the  touch  of  light,  gives  no  tactual  sensa- 
tions— ^yet  when  the  sur&ce  of  the  eye  is  pressed  by  the  finger, 
or  strikes  against  any  solid  object,  it  feels  and  is  pained.  It  is 
also  acutely  sensitive  at  times  as  a  touching  organ.  The  inner 
sur&ces  of  the  nostril  and  of  the  ear,  like  the  outer  surface  of 
the  body,  are  susceptible  of  tactual  sensations.  All  of  these 
organs  are  more  or  less  completely  provided  with  a  muscular 
apx>aratus,  by  which  they  are  moved,  directed,  accommodated, 
and  made  more  ready  for  and  subservient  to  their  appropriate 
sensations.  Hence  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  was  said  long  ago  by  Demo- 
critus..  that  'all  the  senses  are  modifications  of  the  sense  of 
touch.' 

In  view  of  these  facts,  touch  has  been  called,  by  some  physiolo- 
gists, general  aevmbUity,  or  the  power  of  general  sensibility;  and 
the  four  remaining  senses  have  been  called  the  special  senses. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  sense 
of  touch  furnishes  most  of  the  terms  for  the  intel-  feStSlfterlSir'' 
lectual  acts  and  states.  Sight  itself  is  indebted  to 
touch  for  many  of  its  terms.  We  take  or  apprehend  a  meaning; 
we  1u}ld  an  opinion ;  we  comprehend  or  grasp  a  train  of  thought 
or  a  course  of  reasoning ;  we  accept  a  proposition.  Especially 
does  touch  furnish  the  words  for  those  acts  of  the  intellect  in 
which  the  feelings  and  the  will  have  a  share.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  We  touch  and  handle  objects  in  order  familiarly  to 
understand  their  properties  and  laws.  The  objects  which  we 
touch,  and  the  ways  we  touch  or  handle  them,  are  determined  very 
largely  by  our  feelings,  whether  of  curiosity  or  indifierence,  of 
love  or  dislike,  of  caution  or  boldness.  All  these  feelings  are 
expressed  through  acts  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  touch,  or  by 
the  modes  of  using  its  principal  organs.    Hence  the  spiritual 
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act8  or  states  generally,  are  expressed  by  terms  and  phrases 
primarily  applied  to  this  class  of  bodily  activities. 

§  100.  The  sense  of  sight  is  the  last  which  we  are 

Sight:  itoorgan         ^  .... 

•nd  the  coodi-  to  Consider.  The  organ  of  vision  is  the  eye.  The 
eye  is  in  a  structure  like  an  optical  instrument,  and 
adapted  to  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  combination  of  lenses, 
and  to  the  production,  by  this  means,  of  a  distinct  miniature 
image  of  the  objects  seen  upon  the  retina,  L  e.,  the  dark  network 
of  nerves  which  lines  the  inner  chamber.  This  image  can  be  seen 
in  the  eye  of  8ome  animals  if  separated  carefully  from  its  socket, 
and  divested  of  the  sclerotic  coating  behind.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
eye  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  organ  of  touch,  but  it  is 
susceptible  of  the  readiest  and  most  rapid  motions,  and  of  ad- 
justments of  position  and  direction  with  little  muscular  effi)rt, 
and  ad  little  muscular  sensation  as  is  sufficient  for  the  discrimina- 
tion and  regulatiou  of  its  motions.  This  susceptibility  of  easy  and 
swift  motion  and  adjustment  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  physical 
features,  and  is  the  condition  of  its  marvellous  superiority. 

The  conditions  of  distinct  vision  are  a  proper  quantity  of  light, 
and  the  formation  of  a  well-refracted  image  upon  the  retina.  If 
the  light  is  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity  or  intensity,  there 
can  be  no  distinct  vision.  There  is  a  particular  distance  foi 
every  eye,  at  which  the  most  perfect  vision  of  a  near  object  can 
be  attained.  This  distance  varies  considerably,  &om  that  of  the 
so-called  near-sighted,  to  that  of  the  fiur-sighted.  This  variety 
is  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  convexity  in  the 
lenses  of  the  eyes  of  different  persons,  requiring  a  different  distance 
of  the  object  in  order  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina. 
There  is  in  every  case,  however,  a  certain  range  within  which  dis- 
tinct vision  may  be  had  by  a  more  or  less  constrained  adjustment 
of  the  retina  and  one  or  both  lenses,  through  certain  muscles 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  muscular  sensations  experienced 
by  the  adjustments  of  the  eye  in  order  to  discern  objects  dis- 
tinctly, are  important  media  in  forming  and  applying  the 
acquired  perceptions.  In  order  that  the  vision  by  both  eyes  may 
be  single — and  it  must  be  single  to  be  distinct — the  two  axes 
must  be  steadily  fixed  upon  the  same  point ;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fixed,  they  must  be  inclined  together.  The  miiscur 
lar  .sensations,  varying  with  the  different  adjustments  of  the  tW6 
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txea  are  important  in  the  acquired  perceptions  or  judgments  of 
vision. 

These  conditions  are  completed  or  finished  when 
a  distinct  picture  on  the  retina  is  formed.  This  leads  the  image  oi 
us  to  consider  1^  function  of  the  image  on  the  retina, 
or  its  relations  to  the  act  and  the  object  of  vision.  Concerning 
this  there  is  confusion  and  error  of  opinion.  The  mind  can  not 
see  the  image  on  the  retina.  If  it  could,  it  must  see  it  by  means 
of  another  image,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Nor  does  it  perceive 
the  image  by  any  direct  act,  knowing  it  to  be  an  image  on  the 
retina.  It  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  retina,  till  the  anatomist 
or  the  optician  brings  this  feet  to  its  notice,  nor  does  it  know  of 
nerves,  or  nerve  endings,  or  nerve  expansions,  in  the  act  of 
seeing,  nor  can  it  in  any  other  way  be  aware  of  the  image  as  an 
image.  That  its  formation  is  essential  to  the  act  of  vision,  we 
know  by  physiological  researches,  but  not  in  psychical  ex- 
perience. Physiologically,  we  know  that  the  one  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  Psychically,  we  are  not  only  not  conscious  of  using 
it  as  a  known  means  of  the  act  of  seeing,  but  we  are  conscious 
that  we  do  not  employ  it  as  such  an  aid  or  means.  If  this  fact 
were  kept  in  mind,  serious  difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  the 
process  of  vision  would  be  set  aside.  For  example,  it  has  been 
often  asked,  How  can  we  see  objects  upright,  of  which  the 
images  on  the  retina  are  inverted  ?  How  can  we  see  objects  as 
single,  whose  images  are  double?  The  answer  to  questions  like 
these,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  involve,  is,  that  the  mind 
neither  knows  nor  uses  the  image  in  the  psychical  act.  It  is  by  a 
purely  physiological  analysis  that  it  subsequently  discovers  such  an 
image  as  the  last  member  or  link  in  the  series  of  physical  conditions. 

The  act  of  vision  as  a  sense-perception  includes  two  elements^ 
the  sensational  and  the  perceptional. 

The  sensations  proper  from  light  and  colors  are  ^^^^^^ 
scarcely  marked  in  our  conscious  experience  as  plea-  g^^P®"^  ®'  ^*- 
surable  or  painM.  Hence  they  are  feebly  obtrusive. 
They  rarely  if  ever  attract  the  attention  except  when  they  are 
painful  through  disease,  or  an  excess  of  energy  which  induces 
abnormal  action.  Some  colors,  however,  seem  to  give  a  positive 
sensuous  pleasure,  as  rich  violet  or  purple  *.  and  a  series  of  3uci^ 
rolors,  finely  blended,  occasions  extreme  satisfaction.    So  fer  a« 
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this  is  aesthetic,  it  is  not  sensuous  at  all.  The  pleasure  from  form 
and  outline,  as  distinguished  from  color,  is  still  less  sensuous. 
These  facts  explain  why  it  is  that  the  sensations  of  vision  are 
less  definitely  located  in  the  sensorium,  and  why,  when  the  eye 
is  known  as  their  subject,  the  percepts  are  so  readily  detached 
from  the  eye  and  projected  before  it.  The  equally  unobtrusive 
character  of  the  muscular  sensations  which  are  experienced  in 
using  the  eye  contributes  to  the  same  result. 

§  101.  Yision  OS  perception  proper  apprehends  il- 
pro^in°?i-  luminated,  shaded,  and  colored  viaibilia.  When  we 
j^ofvWoaT  ^^^  ^®^  objects,  we  do  not  intend  that  they  are 
objects  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  felt  or  handled, 
buc  that  they  are  illuminated  and  colored  percepts,  set  over 
against  the  soul  by  itself,  and  distinguished  from  itself  by  its 
own  act  of  perception.  The  spectrum,  as  of  a  color  refracted  by 
the  prism,  or  of  a  flame  depicted  on  a  screen,  is  a  real  object  of 
vision.  So  is  the  image  that  seems  to  lurk  behind  a  mirror,  or 
to  lie  in  the  depth  of  a  glassy  pool.  The  colored  network  that  is 
projected  when  the  eyes  are  closed  is  an  object.  The  visible  percept 
is  always  colored.  When  we  say  it  is  colored,  we  include,  under 
color,  light  and  shade.  Darkness  even,  is  discerned  by  the  eye 
only  as  the  intensest  and  gravest  of  positive  colors. 

This  visual  object  is  always  extended.  The 
undldT^'  ®*"  colored  percept  is  an  extended  object,  and  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  as  colored  without  being  perceived 
as  extended  also.  Brown  (Lectures,  28,  9)  insists  most  earnestly 
that  the  extension  is  not  originally  given  in  the  sense-percep- 
tion of  color,  and  that  we  connect  the  two  only  because  of  an 
oft-experienced  and  inveterate  association  from  touch.  Dugald 
Stewart  (Elements)  sanctions  this  view.  James  Mill,  and  all 
the  associationalists,  must  of  necessity  adopt  this  solution.  The 
following  suppositions  refute  the  doctrine :  If  two  or  more  bands 
of  color  are  beheld  by  the  infant  which  has  never  exercised 
touch,  it  must  see  them  both  at  once ;  and,  if  it  Fees  them  both, 
it  must  see  them  as  expanded  or  extended ;  otherwise  it  could 
not  see  them  at  all,  nor  the  lines  of  transition  or  separation  be- 
tween them.  Or  if  a  disc  of  red  were  presented  in  the  midst  of, 
and  surrounded  by,  a  field  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  if  a  bright  band 
of  riid  were  painted  so  as  to  return  as  a  circle  upon  itself  on 
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a  field  of  black,  the  band  could  not  be  traced  by  the  eye  without 
requiring  that  the  eye  should  contemplate  as  an  extended  percept 
the  included  surface  or  disc  of  red. 

The  object  of  vision  is,  however,  an  extended  vwhie  exten- 
mperfides  only.  By  vision  only,  a  sphere  is  per-  sion  superficial 
ceived  simply  as  a  delicately-shaded  circular  disc 
A  cube  is  a  flat  surface  with  abruptly-shaded  portions,  bounded 
by  converging  lines.  If  we  draw  or  paint  from  nature,  we  do  it 
on  a  surface  perfectly  flat  or  even.  In  order  to  do  this  with 
truth,  we  must  first  see  the  object  as  without  obtruding  or 
receding  portions.  "  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting, 
says  Buskin,  depends  on  our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the 
innocefruie  of  the  eye ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  sort  of  a  childish  per- 
ception of  these  flat  stains  of  color  merely  as  such,  without  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  man  would  see  them 
if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight."  (^Elements  of  Drawing,') 

Indeed,  in  some  visible  objects  certain  of  these  original  aspects 
are  apparent  and  obtrusive,  and  we  cannot  substitute  the  reality 
for  the  appearance.  When,  for  example,  we  stand  at  the  end  of 
a  long  street,  the  lines  of  houses,  or  of  trees,  or  posts,  approach  one 
another  till  they  nearly  meet  in  a  point.  But  they  do  not  con- 
verge in  fiict ;  they  are  exactly  parallel. 

It  has  been  insisted  by  some  that  the  eye  perceives  more  than 
superficial  extension — that  we  discern  by  vision,  depth,  or  the 
third  dimension ;  that  the  eye,  as  it  were,  sees  around  a  sphere, 
or  along  the  receding  sides  of  a  cube.  An  appeal  is  confidently 
made  to  Wheatstone's  discoveries  in  respect  to  binocular  vision, 
and  the  application  of  the  same  in  the  stereoscope.  The  conclu- 
sion very  far  outruns  the  data  from  which  it  is  derived.  The 
objects  seen  through  the  stereoscope  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  in 
a  superficies  or  plane.  No  third  dimension  exists,  but  the  usual 
signs  of  its  presence  are  so  striking,  that  the  mind  leaps  for  the 
instant  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  there  in  fact.  The  experiment 
of  the  stereoscope  is  so  fiir  from  confirming  the  view  that  the 
third  dimension  is  actually  seen,  that  it  shows  most  decisively 
that  it  cannot  be,  by  effecting  an  illusion,  which  is  well-nigh  per- 
fect, by  means  of  objects  drawn  and  actually  seen  upon  a  plane. 

The  question  has  been  very  frequently  and  very 
earnestly  discussed,  "  How    is   it  possible  that  the  ieen  with  two 
mind  should  apprehend  but  a  single  object  by  means 

6* 
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of  two  eyes  ?"  The  questioa  has  been  variously  answered  by 
physiologists.  Some  have  insisted  that  one  eye  only  is  in  &ct 
used  in  the  act  of  vision,  the  office  of  the  second  being  to 
strengthen  or  reinforce  the  nervous  or  physiological  action  of  the 
first  Others  teach  that  the  mind  beholds  two  objects  in  &ct, 
but  passes  so  readily  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  effect  to  ap- 
prehend only  one.  Others  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by 
tracing  the  impressions  made  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of 
each  retina,  through  the  corresponding  nerves  of  each,  to  a  com- 
mon blending  or  meeting-place  in  the  organism,  where  the  two 
are  fused  into  one.  So  far  as  these  facts  are  purely  physiologi- 
cal, if  they  are  to  throw  any  light  on  the  psychical  act  or  object, 
they  must  assume  that  the  mind  performs  the  act  by  a  conscious 
recognition  of  the  retina,  or  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  cannot 
be  admitted  as  true. 

The  psychical  act  is  occupied  with  a  visible  object,  which, 
as  has  been  explained,  is  colored  extension.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition  of 
the  eye  or  its  nervous  apparatus,  the  mind  perceives  two  objects, 
when  it  ought  to  perceive  but  one.  How  is  this  to  be  explained, 
and  what  light  does  the  fact  shed  upon  the  relation  of  vision 
with  one  eye,  to  vision  with  two  ?  We  answer :  In  double  vision 
the  mind  beholds  two  similar  objects  in  two  situations.  In  single 
vision  two  percepts  are  perceived  in  the  same  part  of  the  field 
of  view.  They  must  necessarily  coincide.  If  the  one  overlaps 
the  other,  the  one  must  strengthen  the  other. 

The  question  also  suggests  itself.  Where,  in  rela- 
( f  the  TiBibie  tiou  to  the  retina  or  the  eye,  is  the  visible  object 
[i,  e ,  the  variously-colored  plane  or  disc  first  appre- 
hended] placed  in  the  original  act  of  vision :  is  it  in  the  retina 
itself,  or  in  the  front  of  the  eye?  or  is  it  projected  in  space — say 
at  the  proper  focal  distance  before  the  eye?  The  question,  in  all 
its  forms,  supposes  a  more  extensive  or  a  more  matured  knowledge 
of  space,  distance,  and  position  than  the  mind  can  possess  when  it 
begins  to  see. 

Position,  or  place,  as  applied  to  perceived  objects,  is  relativa 
It  supposes  some  objects  to  be  fixed  as  starting-points,  and  othen 
as  standards  of  measuring  or  estimating  distance  from  them. 
None  such  can  be  definitely  fixed  and  fiimiliar  before  the  natiodj 
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is  distinguished  from  the  body,  and  before  the  hand,  the  eye,  and 
the  parts  of  the  external  body  have  been  fixed  in  their  relative 
positions.  The  vague  knowledge  of  extended  matter  which  the 
sensorium  gives  must  first  be  made  definite  by  a  bounding  out- 
line; and  the  most  fiuniliar  extra-organic  objects  must  first  be 
placed  apart  from  one  another,  before  the  eye  or  the  retina  can 
be  known  as  the  instrument  of  vision,  or  either  can  be  distin- 
guished as  the  place  or  the  seat  of  the  sense-percept.  Long 
before  these  cognitions  are  attained,  the  sense-percept  seen  by  the 
eye  will  have  been  carried  by  the  hand  into  the  space  without 
the  body,  and  irrecoverably  connected  with  its  correspondent 
touch-percepts,  in  the  way  hereafter  to  be  described. 

§  102.  The  superiority  of  the  eye  to  the  other 
senses  is  owing  in  part  to  the  unobtrusive  delicacy  of  Si^^'lJf  ^ 
its  sensations.  They  do  not  occupy  the  attention  and  ^^ 
detain  it  from  the  object  itself  and  its  relations.  The  force  and 
tension  of  the  soul's  activity  are  given  to  these.  Vision  is  capa- 
ble of  far  finer  discriminations  than  touch.  A  hair  of  the 
diameter  of  .002  of  an  inch  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  eye  can  also  pass  from  one  object  to  another  with  a  swift- 
ness which  none  of  the  other  organs  can  imitate.  In  so  doing, 
it  can  place  data  at  the  service  of  the  intellect  as  quickly 
as  the  intellect  can  use  them,  however  rapid  may  be  its  move- 
ments. By  its  swift  and  wide-reaching  motions  it  can  imitate 
the  slower  and  limited  motions  of  the  hand,  drawing  outlines, 
constructing  figures,  measuring  distances,  combining  groups  and 
elements,  with  surprising  rapidity  and  precision.  The  cultivated 
eye  sweeps  across  a  landscape,  and  in  an  instant  the  mind 
computes  the  size  and  distance  of  its  principal  objects,  and  imites 
them  together  within  a  frame-work  of  mathematical  relatious. 
The  minuteness  of  the  observed  distinctions,  the  vividness  of  the 
contrasts,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  colors,  the  stimulus  of  the  light, 
the  sharpness  of  the  outlines,  enable  the  mind  to  hold  &st  its 
perceptions,  to  recall  them  vividly  and  at  will,  and  to  employ 
them  for  science,  art,  or  practical  life.  The  eye  has  always  been 
estimated  as  the  noblest  of  the  senses;  and  many  of  the  words 
which  describe  the  actions  of  the  pure  intellect,  as  to  see,  to  per- 
ceive, to  diseem,  are  taken  apparently  from  this  sense,  though 
perhaps  all  are  finally  to  be  traced  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THS  ACQUIRED  SENSE-PEBCEFTIONB. 

§  108.  Thus  far  in  our  inquiries  we  have  considered 
^uSSTa?*'  ^*ct  of  *^®  senses  singly.  We  have  3een  that  by 
wqui^"*^  each  of  these  we  gain  peculiar  knowledge.  We  per* 
ceive  sights  only  by  the  eye,  and  sounds  only  by 
the  ear.  In  connection  with  these  diverse  objects,  we  apprehend 
certain  relations  common  to  all,  viz.,  externality  and  extension. 
In  other  words,  by  each  of  the  organs  we  experience  a  determinate 
sensation,  and  apprehend  an  object  tliat  is  both  extended,  and 
also  distinguishable  from  the  sentient  and  perceiving  mind. 

But  the  range  of  our  sense-perceptions  is  far  wider  than  this 
We  early  learn  to  use  one  sense  in  place  of  another,  or  of  several 
and  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  is  given  by  one,  in  place 
of  that  which  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  those  which  are  unused. 
Thus,  if  I  go  into  a  darkened  room  and  perceive  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  I  know  and  say  there  is  a  rose  or  a  tuberose  in  the 
apartment — ^though  I  can  see  or  handle  neither.  If  I  hear  a 
sound,  I  know  it  is  from  a  piano,  a  guitar,  or  the  human  voice, 
and  I  know  the  direction  from  which  it  comes,  and  from  how 
great  a  distance.  If  I  look  at  an  iron  that  is  at  glowing  white 
heat,  I  say,  It  looks  hot ;  though  heat  is  properly  felt 

The  tv^o  classes  of  sense-perceptions  thus  characterized  are  the 
original  and  the  acquired.  They  are  thus  defined ;  An  original 
'perception  is  one  that  is  gained  by  a  single  sense,  when  exercised 
alone;  of  an  object,  or  in  respect  to  its  relations.  An  acquired 
perception  is  gained  by  using  the  knowledge  given  directly  by  one 
sense,  as  the  sign  or  evidence  of  the  knowledge  which  we  mtghi 
gain  by  another. 

The  importance  of  the    acquired  perceptions    is 

Importance  ,  ■*  «  . 

•Dd  time  of     manifest  from  the  greater  frequency  with  which  we 
acquired  pM*-    bring  them  into  use,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
we  rely  on  them,  as  well  as  from  their  greater  con» 
venience.    Thus,  a  man  strikes  with  a  hammer  upon  the  head  o{ 
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a  barrel,  and  knows  in  an  instant  whether  it  is  full  or  empty, 
without  the  trouble  of  opening  it.  A  surgeon  applies  his  ear  to 
the  breast  of  his  patient,  and  determines  whether  the  limgs  or 
heart  are  diseased,  where,  and  how  far.  An  architect,  by  a 
q  lance  of  the  eye,  sees  whether  the  framing  of  a  bridge  or  roof 
k  3afe ;  or  he  measures  off  the  dimensions  of  its  parts  by  the  eye 
•8  accurately  as  he  could  by  his  hand,  or  an  instrument 

The  time  when  many  of  the  acquired  perceptions  are  gained, 
Is  very  early.  The  most  important,  and  those  which  are  urn- 
versally  applied,  are  made  in  in&ncy,  at  a  period  earlier  than 
the  memory  can  recall,  and  by  processes  which  the  memory  can- 
not untwine,  nor  any  subtle  analysis  easily  resolve.  Others, 
which  are  commenced  in  infancy,  are  perfected  in  youth  and 
early  manhood.  Many  are  not  complete  till  the  senses  through 
age  begin  to  fail,  and  the  attention  becomes  less  energetic  and 
agile.  We  begin  the  education  of  the  senses  in  the  earliest  mo* 
ments  of  infancy.  The  artist,  the  mechanic,  the  musician,  and 
the  observer  of  nature,  never  finish  it  till  the  organs  refiise  to 
aid  and  to  serve  the  observing  mind. 

Many  of  these  acquisitions  are  made  so  early,  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  original  teachings  of  nature.  In  very 
many,  the  process  is  performed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  believe  that  the  mind  goes  through  any  process  at  all,  the 
knowledge  comes  so  simply  and  directly. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  begin  with  those  which  have  been 
made  withm  our  memory,  of  which  the  stages  and  the  means  are 
within  our  view  and  at  our  command.  We  may  afterward  ven- 
ture to  unravel  the  more  delicate  tissues  that  have  been  wrought 
by  the  finer  and  more  dexterous  arts  of  infancy,  in  that  early 
yet  mysterious  period  when  Heaven  lies  close  about  us,  and 
seems  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  souL 

§  104.  The  acquired  perceptions  of  smell  and  of 
hearing  invite  our  first  attention,  because  they  can  percSp^oM^of 
be  most  readily  explained.    Our  first  examples  are  hSfring.*"** 
i)f  odors.    We  experience  the  sensations  of  smell,  as 
from  a  lily  or  tuberose,  from  camphor  or  musk.    We  ascrib<^ 
them  to  certain  objects  of  given  appearance  and  structure,  with- 
out the  use  of  ohe  sight  or  the  touch  by  which  the  appearance 
Vt  structure  is  directly  discerned.    The  ground  of  this  confideni 
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knowledge  is  experience.  There  is  no  reason  a  pruyri,  why  the 
fragrance  of  the  tuberose  should  not  proceed  from  the  lily,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  lily  from  the  tuberose ;  no  known  cause 
why  camphor  and  musk  should  not  interchange  their  odors. 
W^e  have  simply  learned  by  experience,  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  sensation  is  experienced,  a  certain  object  is  present. 

We  do  the  same  with  sounds.  We  hear  a  sound,  and  believf 
float  it  comes  from  a  bell.  We  hear  another,  and  know  it  if 
from  a  drum ;  another  still,  and  say,  There  goes  a  cart,  or  a 
coach.  Each  of  these  sounds  we  ascribe  to  its  appropriate  object 
with  positive  certainty,  on  the  ground  of  simple  experience. , 

We  not  only  learn  in  this  way  the  objects  which  occasion 
smells  and  sounds,  but  we  learn  the  place  and  direction  of  both. 
This  is  especially  true  of  sounds.  We  know  whether  a  ringing 
bell  is  on  our  right,  or  on  our  left ;  whether  it  is  high,  or  low : 
whether  a  military  band  is  far,  or  near  ;  whether  it  approaches 
or  recedes.  That  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence only,  is  obvious  from  the  &ct,  that  when  the  usual  or  the 
assumed  cooditions  or  occasions  of  our  knowledge  are  changed, 
we  are  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  place,  direction,  and  distance 
of  a  sound,  and  that  mistakes  in  respect  to  these  lead  to  error  in 
regard  to  the  object  which  occasions  it.  The  beating  of  our  own 
hearts  may  be  mistaken  for  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  in  a  neighboring  stable,  aild  the  cutting  of  wood 
in  a  neighboring  cellar,  may  be  thought  to  be  within  our  own 
dwelling.  The  rattling  of  a  cart  on  a  bridge  may  be  mistaken 
for  distant  thunder  ;  the  humming  of  a  mosquito,  for  a  distant 
cry  of  alarm,  or  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 

§  105.  The  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  are  still 
oep«?M  of^'"  more  numerous  and  interesting.  These  divide  them- 
ji^^by*S?z^  selves  into  several  classes.  The  first  of  these  are  thft 
judgments  of  distance  by  size.  If  we  know  the  real 
magnitude  of  an  object,  we.judge  how  &r  distant  it  is  by  means 
of  its  apparent  magnitude.  If  we  hold  any  familiar  object,  as 
a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  eye,  and  then  remove  it 
slowly,  it  will  dwindle  away  first  to  an  inconsiderable  ball,  and 
then  to  a  mere  speck.  If  we  know  its  real  size,  we  judge  by  its 
apparent  magnitude  how  far  it  is  actually  removed.  So  true  is 
this,  that  from  a  magnitude  that  is  falsely  assumed,  we  mistake 
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as  to  the  real  distance,  and  are  as  confident  and  as  prompt  in  out 
mistaken  perception  as  though  the  data  and  the  inference  wer« 
both  correct. 

Let  a  person  look  oyer  the  coping  of  a  wall,  or  the  ridge  of  an 
intervening  building,  and  see  only  the  spire  of  a  miniature 
church — say  of  a  bird-house — and  believe  it  to  be  attached  to  a 
real  church,  and  he  will  at  once  see  it  as  a  very  distant  spire. 

Second:  We  judge  of  TimgnUude  by  the  assumed 
distance.  When  we  have  a  correct  impression  of  the  ma«nitade  by 
distance  of  objects,  we  perceive  them  in  full  size. 
We  every  day  see  men  and  other  objects  at  long  distances 
greatly  diminished  and  dwarfed,  and  yet  we  do  not  perceive  or 
judge  them  to  be  smaller  than  they  really  are.  A  lofty  building 
viewed  at  a  very  great  distance,  or  a  tall  ship  far  off  at  sea,  will 
even  seem  loftier  than  when  viewed  from  a  position  very  near, 
from  which  the  beholder  looks  upward,  without  dbtance  and 
other  aids  by  which  to  judge  of  their  height.  The  most  impress- 
ive judgments  of  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains  and  edifices 
are  gained  by  seeing  them  at  a  great  distance  over  an  intervening 
plain. 

Third:  If  the  magnitude  is  unknown,  or  not  con- 
sidered, we  judge  of  distance  by  means  of  Oie  intensity  diJtance^b" 
of  the  color,  the  sharpness  of  the  outline,  and  the  rela-  dwraeJ^*eto^ 
tive  clearness  or    confusion  of  the  distinguishable 
parts.    For  example,  should  we  view,  through  a  tube,  severa) 
trees  of  the  same  species,  as  the  elm,  the  maple,  or  the  oak,  re- 
moved at  different  distances  from  one  another,  the  nearest  would 
be  known  by  its  brighter  green,  its  more  sharply  defined  outline, 
and  its  more  clearly  distinguished  leaves  and  branches.     By 
these    circumstances,    designated    technically  as  *^  atm^osphere,' 
painters  produce  the  effect  of  nearness  or  distance,  with  accesso 
ries  of  relative  magnitude  and  of  more  or  fewer  intervenmg 
objects. 

The  traveler  in  Italy,  especially  when  he  goes  directly  from 
England,  judges  the  mountains  to  be  far  nearer  than  they  are  in 
&ct.  The  atmosphere  is  so  much  more  transparent  than  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  as  to  reveal  the  outlines  and  face  of  rhe 
mountains  so  distinctly  that  he  cannot  believe  them  to  be  at 
distant  as  they  are. 
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Fourth:  We  judge  also  of  the  size  of  objedSy  by 
iise  ^'other  Comparing  ihem  with  other  objects  which  are  or  seem 
^ta.  ^°*  °  to  be  at  equal  distance  from  ourselves.  If  the  size 
or  distance  of  our  standard  of  comparison  is  incor- 
rectly taken,  we  misjudge  altogether.  Dr.  Abercrombie  (Intd- 
lectual  Powers)  tells  us  that,  on  going  up  Ludgate  ffill  toward 
the  great  door  of  St.  Paul's  which  was  open,  he  took  several 
persons  who  were  standing  under  the  opening  to  be  children, 
whom  he  found,  on  coming  up  to  them,  to  be  full-grown  men. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  assumed  the  height  of  the  door  to  be 
less  than  it  really  was,  and.  by  this  false  standard,  he  misjudged 
the  size  of  the  persons  who  stood  under  it. 

Fifth:  Our  judgments  of  distance  vary  according 
Intermediate  as  there  are  more  or  fewer  intermediate  obiects.  Ob- 
jects  seen  across  the  land  seem  further  than  objects 
at  the  same  distance  seen  across  the  water.  A  given  expanse 
of  the  sea  is  greatly  enlarged  to  the  eye  when  a  score  or  two  of 
vessels  are  anchored  at  different  distances  along  its  surface.  A 
level  meadow  or  prairie,  with  copses,  trees,  and  dwellings  inter- 
spersed, seems  far  more  extended  than  without  them.  A  salt 
marsh,  when  dotted  with  haystacks,  seems  wider  than  at  the 
season  when  they  are  removed. 

Sixth:  Ititermediate  objeds,  by  affecting  our  judgments  of  dis- 
tance, affect  our  judgments  of  size.  The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger 
when  near  the  horizon  than  when  toward  the  zenith.  Through 
the  influence  of  intervening  objects  and  the  dimming  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
then  judged  to  be  larger.  The  sky  itself,  for  this  reason,  is  not 
the  half  of  a  sphere,  but  a  section  of  which  the  height  is  shorter 
than  half  the  base 

When  the  ordinary  standards  of  judgment  are  withdrawn,  and 
'  lur  accustomed  processes  caiinot  be  applied,  we  are  either  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  even  bewildered,  or  we  fall  into  serious  and 
amusing  errors.  Captain  Parry  says :  "  We  had  frequent  occa- 
sion, in  our  walks  on  shore,  to  remark  the  deception  which  takes 
place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects  over 
an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
direct  our  steps  toward  what  we  took  to  be  a  large  mass  of  stone 
Pit  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but  which  we  were  able 
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to  take  lip  in  our  hands  after  one  minute's  walk.    This  was  more 
particularly  the  ease  when  ascending  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

§  106.  By  means  of  sight  we  acquire  perceptions 
appropriate  to  the  Umok.  When  we  look  at  a  sphere,  form,  etc.,  bj 
we  see  by  the  eye  only  a  circular  disc  on  which  the 
transitions  of  color  or  of  light  and  shade  blend  so  finely  with  one 
another,  that  we  know  if  we  grasp  it  with  our  hands  we  shall 
feel  it  to  be  spherical  in  form.  A  sphere  may  be  so  skilfully 
painted  in  fresco  on  a  flat  surface,  that  we  actually  take  it  to  be 
a  sphere  in  fact.  We  often  seem  to  see  projecting  statues,  gradu- 
ated mouldings,  depressed  panels,  receding  corridors,  vaulted 
domes ;  and  yet  as  we  approach,  we  find  only  a  plane  surface. 

When  the  blind  from  birth  are  restored  to  sight,  they  come 
into  a  new  world,  of  the  percepts  of  which,  and  their  relations  to 
the  percepts  already  &miliar  to  their  touch,  they  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge.  They  must  therefore  go  through  a  special 
discipline  in  order  to  connect  the  well  known  objects  of  touch 
with  the  newly  acquired  experiences  of  the  eye.  Thus  the  blind 
boy  whose  sight  was  restored  by  Gheselden  could  not  call  the  cat 
and  dog  by  their  right  names,  or  could  not  tell  which  was  the 
cat  and  which  was  the  dog.  He  could  not  avoid  distinguishing 
them  by  the  eye,  but  he  had  not  learned  to  connect  the  dog  and 
cat  as  handled — ^to  the  appropriate  forms  of  which  he  had 
attached  the  names — ^with  the  dog  and  cat  which  he  saw,  so  as  to 
be  able  tofeeHhem  by  means  of  his  eyes.  Finding  himself  one 
day  at  &ult,  he  careftiUy  felt  of  the  cat  with  his  bands,  his  eyes 
being  shut,  and  set  her  down,  exclaiming,  '^  So,  puss,  I  shall  know 
you  another  time."  The  question  has  been  often  asked  (cf. 
Locke,  Essay^  B.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  8),  whether  a  blind  man,  on  being 
restored  to  sight,  would  know  a  cube  from  a  sphere.  It  is 
obvious  that,  so  &r  as  mere  vision  is  concerned,  he  could  not 
but  distinguish  the  two  objects  as  soon  as  he  attended  to  them 
with  the  eye.  What  he  would  need  to  acquire  would  be  the 
capacity  readily  to  connect  the  visible  with  the  tangible  cube 
and  sphere. 

In  the  examples  which  have  been  cited,  we  translate  the  per- 
ceptiona  given  by  sight  into  those  which  are  derived  from  touch. 
The  proposition  is  sometimes  broadly  and  positively  laid  down, 
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that  from  the  touch  is  derived  all  perception  whatever  of  form, 
distance,  and  magnitude ;  inasmuch  as  in  all  cases,  we  must  com? 
back  to  the  touch  as  furnishing  the  ultimate  standard.  The 
position  is  sometimes  stated  thus:  All  visible  extension  must  be 
reduced  to  that  which  is  tangible.  These  propositions  need  to  be 
somewhat  qualified,  if  we  hold  that  we  can  perceive  superficia. 
extension  by  the  sight.  They  are  true  to  the  letter  of  all  those 
perceptions  which  involve  the  relation  of  depth,  or  the  third 
dimension  of  space ;  but  to  all  judgments  of  superficial  form 
and  dimensions  they  cannot  literally  apply.  To  the  blind,  how- 
ever, touch  ftimishes  the  only  possible  standard  of  definite  form, 
distance  and  size. 

The  blind  man  applies  his  finger,  his  hand,  or  his  arm,  to 
every  object  which  he  encounters,  and  measures  its  size  by  any  of 
these  standards.  But  those  who  see,  perceive  objects  extended 
superficially.  Why,  then,  may  they  also  not  apply  any  of  these 
objects  as  imits  of  measurement,  and  as  standards  by  which  to 
judge  of  form  and  size?  We  reply,  they  may,  and  would  do  so 
always,  if  what  is  called  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  standard, 
and  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  did  not  constantly 
change  as  the  two  are  near  or  remote.  A  yard-stick  or  a  foot' 
rule  may  be  so  far  removed  from  the  eye,  as  to  measure  to  the 
eye  no  more  than  a  foot  or  an  inch  respectively.  Even  though 
the  standard  is  unaltered  in  its  position,  the  object  measured  may^ 
by  being  itself  carried  near  or  fiir,  measure  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a 
rod.  We  can  only  be  satisfied  that  the  standard  and  its  objects 
coincide,  when  we  bring  the  standard  in  actual  contact  with  the 
object  by  the  hand.  But  even  then  we  use  the  eye,  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  two  coincide.  The  hand  of  the  blind, 
however  surprising  may  be  its  delicacy  of  touch,  can  never 
attain  the  fineness  of  the  eye  in  discerning  exact  adjustments. 
Give  the  practiced  eye  an  assurance  that  its  distances  are  correctly 
taken,  and  it  will  measure  and  judge  with  marvellous  accuracy. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  certainly 
ought  not  in  this  connection  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  point  of 
distance  from  the  eye  at  which  vision  is  usually  most  satis&c- 
tory,  coincides  with  that  at  which  the  hand  can  mo^t  conye 
niently  handle  and  hold  an  object 
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§  107.  It  is  by  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we 
definitely  assign  the  places  of  our  aenaaUons  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
different  parts  of  the  body.  SlT^S. 

All  the  sense-perceptions  must  be  known  to  have  Jjjf^«»  **»® 
some  place  in  the  sensorium,  though  the  limits  of 
the  place  may  not  be  definitely  drawn,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  each  perception  may  not  be  exactly  fixed.  Whatever  is  in- 
volved in  such  a  perception  taken  singly,  is  an  original  percep 
tion.  Whatever  is  added  or  superinduced  by  combining  several 
perceptions,  is  acquired  by  experience.  For  example :  an  adult 
person  has  a  pain  in  one  of  his  teeth,  he  does  not  know  which — 
or  a  cut  in  a  part  of  his  arm,  he  does  not  know  exactly  where. 
If  he  touches  the  tooth  with  his  tongue,  or  if  he  discovers  in  a 
mirror  which  tooth  is  defective,  he  ascertains  which  is  the  one 
afiected ;  he  learns  as  we  say,  where  the  pain  is. 

That  much  of  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  is  evident  from  some 
cases  of  lesion  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  loss 
of  a  limb  by  amputation.  A  man  who  has  no  foot,  will  f^cl 
pain  in  the  foot  Why  ?  Because  he  experiences  precisely  the 
same  sensations  which  he  suffered  when  he  had  the  foot,  and 
knew  it  was  the  seat  of  the  paio.  But  if  he  had  never  had  a 
foot,  he  would  never  have  assigned  pain  to  it;  for  he  would 
never  have  had  the  means  by  eye  or  hand  or  muscular  sensations, 
of  connecting  these  sense-perceptions  with  it. 

It  is  also  by  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we  karn  to  regulate 
and  control  the  movemenis  of  the  body,  Man  was  made  to  move. 
When  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  finds  the  body,  it  finds  it  in  motion. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  body  is,  by  its  very  structure, 
adapted  to  certain  specific  motions,  as  of  walking,  speaking,  and 
singing,  all  having  definite  relation  either  to  its  present  or  i\£ 
future  wants  or  enjoyments.  These  bodily  capacities  the  soul 
acquires  the  power  to  use  in  definite  ways  for  special  ends.  The 
motions  to  which  nature  prompts,  the  intellect  learns  to  control 
and  r^ulate,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  determinate  results.  A  more 
particular  consideration  of  this  subject  presents  two  separate 
questions :  What  does  nature  provide  f  and  How  does  the  inteUed 
apply  these  provisions  of  nature  f 

We  ask,  first :   WhaZ  does  nature  provide  f 
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The  roTiBioM       ^®  ^*^®  already  adverted  to  the  fiwjt,  that  with 
of  nature  for     the  Sentient  nerves  which  conditionate  sensation,  there 

these  ends.  .j    i    i 

are  provided  the  reflex  motor  which  impel  to  motion. 
In  obedience  to  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  one,  there  is 
awakened  in  the  other  an  unbidden  and  often  an  uncontrollable 
tendency  to  motion.  Consciousness  need  not,  and  often  does,  not 
intervene.  Thus,  we  wink  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of. light; 
the  flesh  quivers  and  withdraws  itself  from  the  knife;  the 
muscles  knit  themselves  into  convulsions  and  cramps.  Under 
the  same  law,  the  excitements  being  diverse,  the  heart  beats,  the 
lungs  expand,  and  other  involuntary  motions  are  performed 
These  functions  and  operations  relate  to  the  body,  and  their 
effects  terminate  in  its  well-being. 

There  are  other  movements  that  are  connatural  and  at  first  in* 
voluntary,  which  the  intellect  has  the  power  to  apprehend  and 
the  will  to  control.  Such  are  the  muscular  efforts  that  are 
involved  in  speaking,  singing,  and  walking,  and  in  feats  of  skill 
or  dexterity.  Many  of  these  relate  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
body,  in  the  way  of  use  or  enjoyment.  Some  of  them  are  made 
ready  for  the  spirit  against  the  time  when  it  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  apply  them  with  intelligence  and  design.  To  all 
these  movements  the  stimulant  comes  not  from  without,  but  from 
within.  When  the  infant  weeps  from  pain,  and  laughs  and 
shouts  from  delight,  it  is  under  an  excitement  proceeding 
directly  from  the  soul,  that  the  muscles  are  moved  to  laughter 
and  to  tears.  In  the  same  way,  every  emotion  seeks  and  finds 
expression  by  attitudes,  looks,  and  gestures. 

In  the  same  way  man. is  prompted  to  speech:  first  to  inarticu- 
late cries  expressing  emotion  only,  and  then  to  articulate  Ian 
guage  and  words  significant  of  definite  thought  Nature  pro 
Tides  for  all  this,  by  making  man  capable  of  a  limited  rango 
of  vocal  sounds,  through  the  action  of  those  muscles  that  move 
the  larynx ;  and  nature  prompts  to  the  use  of  these  muscles  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  varying  excitements  of  feeling 
aiid  thought.  To  very  many,  if  not  to  all  of  these  effects,  the 
consentient  action  of  many  muscles  is  required.  For  this 
nature  provides,  by  so  arranging  the  structure  of  the  nerves 
through  which  these  consentient  muscles  are  excited,  that,  under 
the  stimulus  of  feeling  or  thought,  those  needed,  and  those  alone, 
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shall  be  aroused  to  the  united  activities  which  conspire  to  the 
single  efifect  which  is  required. 

Not  only  does  nature  provide  for  the  conspiring  action  of  sev- 
eral muscles  to  one  effect,  but  she  even  arranges  for  and  prompts 
to  the  combined  action  of  different  parts  of  the  body  in  obedience 
to  a  single  impulse.  In  order  to  make  progress  by  walking,  each 
leg  must  alternately  advance  and  wait  for  the  other.  To  these  al- 
ternate motions  there  is  an  original  impulse.  These  are  movements 
which  the  infant  makes  long  before  it  begins  to  walk.  The  arms, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  move  together.  So  do  the  fingers.  It 
is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  by  any  effort  to  bring 
certain  of  the  fingers  to  a  separate  action.  But  it  is  in  the  eyes 
that  this  tendency  to  joint  action  is  most  conspicuous.  The  eyes 
will  persistently  move  together  in  the  same  direction.  They 
cannot  be  forced  to  act  apart.  One  eye  cannot  by  any  violence 
be  made  to  look  upward  while  the  other  is  directed  downward. 
Nor  will  one  tend  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left. 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  There  seems  to  be,  so  to  speak 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  joint  action  of  organs  that  are  not 
paired  together,  but  which  yet  are  fitted  to  aid  one  another  in 
important  uses.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand.  The  eye  must  lead  the  hand,  and  the  hand  follow  the 
eye,  in  a  multitude  of  actions.  When  we  would  touch  or  grasp 
a  small  object  at  the  first  trial,  the  eye  must  guide.  When  we 
would  strike  it  with  a  stick  which  we  hold,  or  with  a  projectile, 
the  eye  must  conspire  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze.  There 
must  be  some  physiological  reason  for  this  concurrent  action  of 
nerves  and  muscles  connected  with  two  organs,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  ask,  second :  How  does  the  intellect  apply  what  nature  pro- 
vides. 

The  intellect  finds  itself  fiimished  with  this  cor- 
poreal instrument,  and  actually  using  it  under  the  the^ii^iiect  of 
promptings  of  nature ;  it  finds  it  laughing,  or  weep-  SJSs?"^*^ 
ing,  speaking,  and  walking,  under  the  promptings 
of  nature,  and  it  acquires  the  power  of  directing  these  activities 
in  particular  methods  and  to  certain  definite  results,  and  of  doing 
this  so  readily.,  that  it  does  not  notice  its  own  processes,  or  advert 
to  the  elements   of  which    these  processes    consist.    First,  it 
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observes  the  muscular  sensations  which  are  employed  when 
certain  effects  occur,  and  the  effects  it  observes  by  the  appropri- 
ate sense-perceptions.  It  experiments  upon  these,  and  notices 
how  the  sensations  which  are  connected  with  the  varying  use 
of  its  muscles  are  connected  with  varying  effects.  Then  it 
tentatively  and  designedly  repeats  the  effect  which  it  has  chanced 
to  produce,  or  it  seeks  to  imitate  the  effect  which  another  has  ac- 
complished ;  e.  g,y  to  utter  a  sound,  to  refrain  from  laughter  oi 
from  weeping,  to  walk  slowly  or  rapidly,  or  with  a  particular 
gait.  By  repetition  of  the  effort,  the  effect  is  produced  with 
little  attention  to  the  means,  till  at  last  the  effect  seems  to  occur 
without  the  use  of  these  means  at  all.  When  the  mind  would 
accomplish  an  object,  as  utter  a  sound,  hold  a  book,  or  let  it  fidl, 
walk,  run,  or  leap,  it  thinks  only  of  the  effect,  and  wills  it,  and 
it  is  accomplished. 

In  learning  the  unfEuniliar  soimds  or  combinations 

How  we  learn       /»/»•!  .  /.. 

to  talk  and  to  of  a  lorcign  language,  we  try  one  experiment  after 
another,  till  at  last  we  succeed.  When  the  ear  is 
satisfied  that  the  result  is  reached,  we  repeat  the  muscular  effort 
required,  guided  by  the  muscular  sensations,  till  our  com- 
mand over  the  organs  is  complete,  and  we  can  produce  at  will 
the  sounds  which  we  seek  for.  The  infant  pursues  the  same 
method  in  learning  to  talk.  It  is  awakened  from  its  purposeless 
lispings  by  the  desire  to  produce  a  sound,  as  to  pronounce  a  word, 
or  a  brief  sentence.  It  succeeds  imperfectly  at  first,  but  well 
enough  to  guide  its  efforts  in  the  direction  toward  complete 
success.  It  triumphs  at  last,  and  it  attentively  observes  tne 
sensations  which  are  connected  with  the  word  which  it  has 
learned  to  speak.  Guided  by  these  sensations,  it  can  repeat  the 
word  or  sentence  a  second  time. 

The  deaf-mute  cannot  learn  to  speak,  not  because  he  is  mute 
by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  but  because  he 
is  deaf,  and  cannot  regulate  these  organs.  He  has  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus in  complete  perfection  and  he  can  make  all  the  varieties 
of  vocal  utterances  which  are  required  in  speech,  but  not  having 
the  ear  by  which  to  direct  his  efforts,  he  can  neither  form  his  own 
efforts  to  definite  results,  nor  can  he  retain  the  acquisitions  which 
he  has  made.  In  a  few  cases,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
taught  to  articulate  by  a  discipline  specially  directed  to  tha 
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management  of  the  vocal  apparatus;  but  the  articulation  is 
imperfect,  and  easily  lost 

The  infant  learns  to  walk  as  it  learns  to  talk.  *It  notices  the 
sensations  which  attend  those  adjustments  of  the  muscles  which 
are  necessary  to  quick  or  slow  progress,  to  rising  or  sitting,  to 
running  or  leaping.  In  all  these  effects  we  are  usually  guided 
by  the  eye.  But  sometimes  we  have  not  the  eye  to  guide  us. 
We  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  by  a 
vague  remembrance  of  the  height  and  width  of  the  steps.  The 
blind  depend  on  the  direction  of  others,  both  in  their  first  essays 
and  in  many  of  the  subsequent  uses  which  they  make  of  their 
limbs. 

By  similar  processes,  &cility  is  acquired  in  those 
ts^.^^isx-^  uses  of  the  limbs  which  are  required  in  feats  of  dex- 
fecS!^^^  *''  terity,  as  in  sleight  of  hand,  or  in  playing  on  a  musi- 
cal instrument.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
whatever  movements  nature  &ils  to  provide  for,  she  gracefully 
accepts  as  a  second  or  an  acquired  endowment.  The  effort  to  con- 
strain the  organs  or  limbs  to  an  unnatural  position  or  adjustment, 
may  at  first  be  painful,  and  it  may  cost  constant  and  severe 
application.  But  if  it  is  persevered  in,  and  especially  if  the 
intervals  in  which  it  is  remitted  are  short,  these  new  adjustments 
of  the  muscles  are  secured,  and  they  even  shape  themselves  to 
new  forms.  While  the  mind  is  renewing  its  efforts  at  brief  inter- 
vals for  a  succcession  of  months  or  years,  the  substance  of  the 
body,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  is  continually  changing ; 
and  as  it  changes  in  its  material,  it  is  also  changed  in  form,  under 
the  moulding  pressure  of  psychical  tension. 

In  infancy  and  early  childhood  the  merely  physical  capacity 
of  receiving  directions  and  impressions  from  within  is  mcompara- 
bly  more  ready  and  quick  than  in  later  years.  In  early  life, 
every  single  distinct  effort  in  the  use  of  any  bodily  organ  seems 
to  initiate  a  definite  physical  predisposition  toward  a  permanent 
physical  effect,  either  in  the  force  or  direction  of  the  nervous 
stimulus,  or  in  a  new  combination  of  muscles,  or  in  fixing  some 
form  or  attitude.  A  few  repetitions,  a  brief  perseverance,  and 
the  body  is  permanently  moulded  or  fixed  to  tho  special  service 
of  the  soul,  in  some  new  aptitude  or  habit  Hence  it  is  that  the 
bodily  habits  acquired  in  early  life  are  so  readily  contracted  and 
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BO  in>eterately  retained.    But  whether  the  law  acts  with  greater 
or  lees  efficiency  at  an  early  or  a  later  period,  the  principle  is  the 
same. 
^  ,       §  108.  What  are  called  the  errors  of  the  senses  Us 

Tba  erron  of  . 

tbe  teoMs  ex-  whoUy  wvthin  the  sphere  of  the  acquired  perceptions, 
A  person  needs  only  to  &11  into  a  few  such  mistakes 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  mistakes  of  judgment  only,  and  that^ 
as  in  the  cases  when  he  judges  correctly,  the  process  is  a  processs 
of  judgment  or  induction.  When  a  man  sees,  as  he  says,  a  bent 
stick  in  the  water,  he  judges  that  it  is  bent  by  what  he  sees ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  judges  by  what  he  sees,  that,  if  the  stick  is 
handled  or  otherwise  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  crooked.  And  yet  he  seems  to  perceive  by  the  eye 
that  it  is  bent.  So,  when  he  looks  into  a  kaleidoscope,  and  sees 
scores  of  brilliant  objects  arranged  in  symmetrical  groups,  he 
perceives  them  all  by  the  eye,  and  can  count  their  number,  and 
does  not  doubt  that  he  can  grasp  them  all  by  the  hand.  It  is 
common  in  such  cases  for  a  person  to  say  that  his  senses  deceive 
him.  But  the  senses  are  not  treacherous :  they  cannot  deceive. 
It  is  the  man  who  is  deceived  in  the  judgments  which  he  pro- 
nounces on  the  evidence  which  the  senses  furnish.  He  is  simply 
hasty  and  premature  in  judging  by  the  eye.  He  rashly  connects, 
with  what  he  sees  by  the  eye,  something  which  he  believes  with 
his  mind.  The  bent  stick  is  perceived  when  out  of  the  water 
just  as  is  a  bent  stick  in  the  water;  in  either  case  a  judgment  is 
pronounced — in  the  one  case  a  judgment  which  is  right,  in  the 
other  a  judgment  which  is  wrong. 

The  muscular  sensations  of  the  fingers  may  also  be  disturbed. 
We  cross  the  fingers,  and  at  the  points  of  both  a  single  pea  is 
felt  as  two.  The  reason  is  that  the  convex  surfisices,  which  as 
they  are  usually  touched  are  interpreted  as  looking  inward  form- 
ing a  single  sphere,  seem  to  look  outward,  and  by  the  imagina- 
tion are  interpreted  as  requiring  two  to  complete  them. 

This  class  of  the  so-called  errors  and  deceptions  of  the  senses 
ought  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  another,  which  is  caused 
by  the  physical  conditiona  of  the  sensations  themselves.  Some  men, 
for  example,  are  color-blind — i,  e.,  they  see  every  object  in  one 
uniform,  dingy  hue,  instead  of  under  the  bright  and  diversified 
colors  which  are  granted  to  the  majority  of  men.    Some  men. 
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through  a  disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  see  everj  object  tinged 
with  yellow.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  man  is  afflicted  with 
double  vision — seeing  two  objects  where  other  men  see  only  one. 
Others  see  spectra,  or  visible  images  which  have  no  tangible 
reality,  and  no  reality  at  all  except  to  the  individual  who 
beholds  them.  Others  hear  sounds,  as  of  ringing  in  the  ears, 
when  there  is  no  sonorous  body,  and  no  vibration  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Cases  of  this  kind  are  never  deceptions  of  the  senses, 
for  the  objects  perceived  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  product 
of  the  physical  conditions  that  are  present;  these  conditions 
being  the  physical  excitants  or  stimuli  and  the  sensorium  excited, 
whether  to  normal  or  abnormal  activity. 

§  109.  The  acquired  perceptions  differ  from  the 
original  s&  forms  of  knowledge.  Acts  of  original  per-  pe^epUonJ'w 
ception  are  acts  of  direct  or  immediate  knowledge.  fed?e.**^^°°''' 
In  such  acts  the  objects  are  present  to  the  intellect, 
and  the  intellect  knows  directly  that  they  are,  and  that  they 
exist  in  certain  relations.  Acts  of  acquired  perception  are  custs 
of  mediate  knowledge.  In  such  acts  it  is  by  the  medium  of 
another  act  of  original  perception,  that  the  object  is  said  to  be 
perceived.  Thus,  when  I  know  the  place  of  an  object,  the  size 
or  distance  of  an  object  seen,  I  use  a  direct  or  immediate  percep- 
tion as  the  medium  through  which  I  reach  what  I  know  indirectly. 

Again :  an  act  of  acquired  perception  requires  for  its  fulfilment 
the  repreaentative  power,  in  the  form  of  phantasy  or  memory.  When 
the  mind,  on  occasion  of  a  direct  perception,  supplies  that  which 
it  does  not  directly  feel,  or  see,  or  measure,  it  must  reproduce 
its  object  from  something  previously  experienced,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  perception  precisely  like  what  is  reproduced,  or  else 
similar  or  analogous.  But  the  original  perception  apprehends  its 
object  directly. 

Again :  if  the  act  of  acquired  perception  rests  upon  the  repre 
senting  power  or  agency,  it  must  involve  the  action  of  the  asso- 
ciative power.  At  the  experience  cf  one  odor,  we  think  of  a 
lily;  at  the  experience  of  another,  of  a  tuberose.  At  the 
sight  of  a  distant  moving  object,  no  larger  than  a  mote,  we 
think  of  a  man  or  a  horse.  What  brings  the  form  of  a  rose  or 
a  tuberose,  the  picture  of  a  man  or  a  horse,  before  my  mind's  eye 

on  occasion  of  these  direct  perceptions?    We  must  anticipate 

7 
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our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the    representative 
power,  in  order  lo  answer — ^The  laws  of  association. 

Every  act  of  acquired  perception  is  an  act  of  Wr 
i^cAon!^  ^^  duebUm.  The  mind  does  more  than  repres^it  some 
picture  or  remembrance  out  of  the  stores  of  its  past 
experience ;  it  believes  there  is  a  real  object  corresponding  to  this 
picture.  In  so  doing,  it  performs  a  process  of  induction.  It 
judges,  by  the  signs  or  indications  which  the  original  perceptions 
Aimish,  that  there  are  existing  objects  which  the  other  senses 
would  find  to  exist  should  they  make  the  triaL  The  process  by 
which  this  belief  is  attained  is  variously  named  inference^  induo- 
tUmj  judgment^  interpretation,  etc.  It  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it 
knows  by  media  or  signs.  It  also  assumes  that  these  signs 
always  indicate  the  same  accompaniments,  and  that  the  laws  and 
operations  of  nature  are  uniform  in  respect  to  the  connections 
which  are  indicated. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  processes  employed  in 
the  acquired  perceptions  are  processes  of  induction.  Induction 
is  usually  conceived  and  described  as  a  process  which  is  appro- 
priated to  philosophical  discovery,  which  requires  wide  generali- 
zation and  profound  reflection,  and  issues  only  in  comprehensive 
principles  and  laws.  A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one, 
however,  that  the  act  of  mind  is  the  same  with  that  performed 
in  every  one  of  the  acquired  perceptions.  The  diflerence  between 
the  two  kinds  of  induction  is  not  in  the  process,  but  in  the 
materials  upon  which  the  mind  performs  them.  But  the  acts, 
the  fundamental  assumptions,  and  the  liabilities  to  error  in  both, 
are  essentially  the  same. 

But  it  cannot  be  possible,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  perceptions 
which  the  infant  so  rapidly  acquires,  and  which  the  most  igno- 
rant and  unreflecting  so  skilfully  apply,  are  in  their  nature 
similar  to  those  profound  and  daring  acts  by  which  the  astrono- 
mer scales  the  heavens,  and  the  naturalist  penetrates  and  resolves 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  difliculties  and  objections 
which  are  expressed  in  this  language  can  be  most  effectually  set 
aside,  if  we  notice  the  difierences  in  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  acts  performed  by  the  infant  and  the  philosopher. 

We  notice  1.  that  the  infant  employs  its  perceptions  upon  a 
very  linoited  number  of  objects. 
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2.  The  few  objects  which  the  in&nt  mind  distinguishes  are 
constantly  recurring  to  view. 

3.  All  the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  with  which  the  in£EUit 
has  to  do — ^in  other  words,  all  its  sense-perceptions — ^have  an 
immediate  relation  to  its  appetites  and  desires. 

4.  When  any  experiment  has  been  successfully  made  in  the 
way  of  connecting  the  known  and  the  untried,  the  gratification 
at  success  will  stimulate  to  repetition :  and  this  again  holds  the 
attention  to  every  element  and  step  in  the  process,  till  the  whole 
is  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  in&nt  repeats  all  its  lessons  as  &st 
as  it  learns  them,  because  it  rejoices  over  its  acquisitions. 

5.  The  associating  power  unites  what  observation  notices.  So 
few  are  the  combinations  which  it  has  made  as  yet,  and  so  closely 
were  they  connected  by  the  original  acts  which  first  bound  them 
together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought  of  without 
its  companion. 

6.  The  resemblances  which  the  infistnt  apprehends  are  few,  and 
discerned  with  little  efibrt  It  might  better  be  said  that  similar 
objects  are  at  first  recognized  as  the  same,  rather  than  discerned 
as  similar.  Hence  the  inductions  of  the  infant  are  at  first  simple 
acts  of  spontaneous  memory,  rather  than  belie&  founded  on 
similar  instances. 

In  induction  proper,  the  similarities  are  remote — ^not  obvious, 
not  directly  discerned,  but  indirectly  surmised ;  the  data  them- 
selves are  the  results  of  previous  research  and  reflection,  instead 
of  being  forced  upon  the  attention. 

7.  The  in&nt  cares  for  the  result,  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  reach 
it,  slights  or  disregards  the  means.  What  it  finds  to  be  true, 
occupies  its  attention,  and  not  the  evidence  or  data  by  which  it 
has  discovered  it. 

8.  The  freshness  and  energy  of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  its  life  continually  surprise  and  astonish 
us.  The  activity  of  the  intellect,  the  freshness  of  interest,  the 
energy  of  will,  the  eagerness  of  the  desires,  the  variety  of  the 
experiments  upon  itself,  upon  nature,  and  man,  are  ceaseless  occar 
sions  of  interest  and  surprise  to  older  persons  whose  powers  are 
torpid  or  overwrought,  and  whose  curiosity  is  partially  sated. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  possibility  that 
acquisitions  like  these  should  be  made  in  infancy  and  early  life. 
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are  satis&ctorily  met  by  the  unquestioned  &ct,  that  the  in£sint  is 
constantly  making  experiments  and  fidling  into  errors  in  this 
very  sphere  of  induction  and  acquired  knowledge.  It  makes 
awkward  attempts  to  grasp,  to  reach,  to  stand,  and  to  walk ;  it 
misjudges  in  respect  to  the  distance,  form,  size,  and  nature  of 
the  objects  beyond  its  reach ;  it  is  taught  by  experience,  and  it 
applies  the  lessons  which  experience  imparts,  whether  pain^l  or 
pleasant.  It  is  never  so  busy  as  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  lifia 
All  this  time  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  experiments  upon  the 
material  world  and  its  own  bodily  powers,  its  energy  being 
employed  in  the  very  directions,  and  being  busied  with  the  verjj 
objects,  with  which  the  acquired  perceptions  are  concerned. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that,  during  the  same  period, 
it  makes  the  surprising  acquisition  of  language ;  always  of  the 
mother-tongue,  and,  if  circumstances  &vor,  of  one  or  two  lan- 
guages more.  To  acquire  a  new  language  so  as  to  speak  it  well, 
costs  an  adult  whose  powers  are  well  disciplined  many  months, 
if  not  years  of  labor.  With  how  much  greater  ease,  rapidity, 
and  perfection,  is  the  same  task  achieved  by  the  infant!  Surely 
it  is  not  surprising  that  at  an  age  as  early,  or  even  earlier,  it 
should  master  the  acquired  perceptions. 

obje  •  D8fh)  It  might  be  urged  in  objection  still  fiirther,  that 
thecMMofani-  there  is  no  evidence  that  animals  have  what  arc 

mats. 

properly  acquired  perceptions.  On  the  contrary, 
observation  shows  decisively  that  they  perceive  directly  the  dis- 
tance, size,  and  properties  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  The  chicken,  with  the  young  of  certain  birds,  strikes 
its  beak  with  precision  and  success  at  the  food  brouglit  withm  its 
reach,  even  before  it  is  released  from  the  shell.  The  young  of 
the  partridge  and  the  grouse  run  swiftly  through  the  stubble, 
avoiding  projecting  objects  as  if  with  practiced  skill.  The  young 
of  quadrupeds  run  and  leap  with  little  previous  discipline  or  train- 
ing. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  confidently  urged  that,  if 
these  animals  are  taught  by  instinct  to  perceive  correctly,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  man  would  be  left  to  the  slow  and 
uncertain  processes  of  feeling  his  way  along  to  certain  beliefs. 
Surely  nature  would  do  as  much  for  its  noblest  work,  as  for  the 
inferior  species.  « 

To  this  objection  is  to  be  opposed  the  indisputable  feet  that 
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the  human  species  is  slowly  disciplined  to  feel  its  way  on  to 
matured  and  trustworthy  acquisitions.  The  reason  why,  is  ob- 
vious. The  animal  has  not  the  capacity  to  judge  by  signs,  to 
that  extent  and  with  that  discrimination  which  would  qualify  it  to 
build  up  the  power  of  perception.  This  deficiency  is  supplemented 
by  instinct,  about  which  we  know  but  little,  but  enough  to  be  cer 
tain  that  it  effects  by  blind  and  unintelligent  impulse  what  reason 
discerns  and  performs  with  discriminating  judgment. 

Some  fitcts  are  observed  in  infants  which  are  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  these  conclusions,  and  to  prove  decisively  that 
the  in&nt,  as  well  as  the  animal,  has  a  so-called  instinctive  per- 
ception of  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  Adam  Smith  reasons: 
*^  A  child  that  is  scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to 
feel  any  little  plaything  that  is  presented  toward  it."  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  in  infancy  the  eye  cannot  be  excited  by  a 
visible  object,  especially  if  the  object  gives  pleasure,  without  a 
consentient  movement  of  the  hands,  and  of  both  hands  and  eyes, 
in  the  same  direction.  That  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  a  conspiring  movement  or  impulse  to  motion  of  two 
members  of  the  body  that  perform  many  ftinctions  in  common, 
may  be  received  as  probable,  and  believed  to  be  true.  But  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  eye,  in  the  proper  •  sense  of  the  term, 
discerns  distance.  All  the  movements  with  both  hand  and  eye 
show  that  this  is  judged  or  inferred  by  indications  or  signs. 

Important   reasons  suggest   themselves,   however, 

1        \  .        1.  11.  11    -11.        .  Reasons  why 

why  the  ammal  is  taught  and  impelled  by  instinct  to  th«  perceptions 

1  1        •  1    1  •    1  A  .1  1  ^^  animals  and 

do  at  once,  and  with  little  exposure  to  milure,  what  of  man  should 
man  can  only  attain  by  slow  and  painful  acquisition, 
and  at  the  risk  of  many  &ilures  and  sufferings.  The  discipline 
to  which  man  is  subjected  has  respect  to  his  moral  culture  as 
well  as  to  his  intellectual  discipline.  He  needs  to  learn  patience, 
caution,  foresight,  and  circumspection,  as  well  as  the  highei 
virtues.  All  oi  these  are  furthered  by  the  disciplinary  processes 
through  which  he  gains  the  acquired  perceptions.  It  is  by  the 
adaptation  of  this  discipline  to  high  moral  uses,  that  we  explain 
the  law  of  nature  by  which  man  is  bom  the  most  ignorant  and 
helpless  of  all  the  animals,  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  make  his 
acquisitions  by  his  own  sagacity,  as  &st  as  he  is  impelled  by  his 
awakened  appetites,  desires,  and  affections. 
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We  conclude,  then,  that  the  processes  of  the  acquired  percep* 
tions  are  processes  of  induction,  and  that  they  involve  the  powers 
of  representation,  and  judgment  by  indications.  In  other  words, 
in  the  very  act  of  perception,  usually  considered  as  the  lowest 
and  the  most  elementary  of  all  the  acts  of  the  intellect,  there  is 
required  the  presence  of  the  higher  powers  with  the  intuitions 
and  relations  which  they  involve.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  principle  already  enounced,  that  no  faculty  of  the  intellect 
can  act  apart  from  the  rest  For  we  have  found  that,  in  the 
very  lowest  of  all,  the  rudimentary  action  of  the  very  highest 
must  be  present,  in  order  that  its  perceptions  may  be  human 
and  rational. 


CHAPTER  VL 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  QBOWTH  OF   SENSB-PEBOEmON. 

§  110.  We  propose  next  to  trace  the  growth  and 
Strind^diffll  development  of  the  sense-perceptions  in  earliest  in- 
prowem.  *****  fimcy.  We  take  our  guidance  from  what  we  have 
observed  of  those  processes  which  we  are  certain  that 
we  acquire,  and,  going  back  to  that  period  of  which  memory 
brings  no  report,  we  ask.  From  what  beginnings,  in  what  order, 
and  by  what  steps  does  the  in&nt  mind  develop  and  mature  the 
power  of  sense-perception  of  which  it  finds  itself  in  possession 
when  it  awakes  to  distinct  and  remembered  coDSciousness  ? 

The  question  is  full  of  interest  It  seems  like  a  proposal  to 
revive  the  experience  of  our  earliest  years,  and  restore,  as  it  were, 
the  forgotten  past  of  our  lives.  There  is  a  mystery  about  those 
months  and"  years  which  we  would  fain  unravel,  while  the  diffi- 
culty and  apparent  insuperableness  of  the  problem  incite  and 
challenge  us  to  the  effort. 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  effort  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible,  by  memory,  to  bring  back  a  single  fragment 
of  our  infant  life.  We  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness  and 
obscurity  which  overhang  the  whole  of  this  period  of  our  existence 
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We  can  not  recall  to  the  memorj  any  single  perception  in 
which  all  visible  objects  were  depicted  on  an  extended  plane, 
without  distance  or  depth.  Nor  can  we  by  imagination  feign 
such  an  experience.  The  effort  to  do  either  must  be  fruitless. 
The  new  elements  which  we  have  incorporated  into  our  constant 
habitudes  of  perception  and  knowledge  we  can  never  throw  off. 
We  can  not  lay  off  the  new  growth  which  has  overgrown  the 
original  germ.  But  the  problem,  though  difficult,  is  not  imolva- 
ble.  To  the  judgment  only  is*it  explicable,  but  not  to  the  imagi- 
nation. We  can  demonstrate  what  our  infant  life  mvst  have  heen^ 
but  we  cannot  imagine  how  this  in&nt  life  must  have  seemed. 

To  attempt  to  retrace  and  thus  to  reconstruct  the  processes 
of  the  earliest  perceptions  of  childhood,  is  not  irrational.  We 
have  at  our  command  the  materials  with  which  to  prosecute  our 
analysis  and  to  construct  our  synthesis.  These  are  the  known 
facts  of  experience  and  observation  within  our  conscious  experi- 
ence, the  facts  observed  of  in&nts  and  very  young  children,  and 
the  probable  conclusions  which  analogy  warrants  us  in  deriving 
from  both. 

Who  can  teU  what  a  baby  thinks? 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 

By  which  the  manikin  feols  hia  way 
Ont  from  the  shore  of  the  great  anknown^ 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day? 
*  *  *  *  ♦ 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair? 
What  of  the  oradle-roof,  that  flies 

Forward  and  backward  through  the  air?  ete. 

J.  0.  Holland. — BiUer-Sweet, 

All  that  we  observe  of  the  actions  of  infants  and  young 
children  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  theory,  that  they  develop 
the  power  of  perception  by  many  experiments  and  many  mis- 
takes. 

The  known  methods  and  laws  of  nature  in  the  education  of 
men  and  of  animals  give  the  strongest  confirmation  to  these  con- 
clusioiUL  We  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  view  that,  so  fiir  as 
it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  acquired   perceptions  by  the 
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theory  of  intelligent  activity  rather  than  by  that  of  blind  instinct, 
BO  far  we  are  bound  to  go.  Where  intelligent  activity  cannot  be 
presumed  or  proved,  there  instinct  and  intuition  must  be 
assumed. 

Synihesia  or  eombination,  however,  cannot  account  for  every 
process  or  solve  every  problem.  There  must  be  original  elements 
with  which  to  begin,  or  else  there  would  be  nothing  with  which 
to  combine,  or  which  could  be  added  when  it  was  sought  for. 
There  must  be  capacities  or  powers  of  original  knowledge, 
beyond  or  behind  which  we  cannot  go  in  our  analysis ;  which 
capacities,  indeed,  give  the  elements  which  we  evolve  by 
such  analysis. 

§  111.  These  things  being  premised,  we  observe; 
of  the  Intel-  The  first  Condition  in  which  the  soul  exists  before  the 

lect    before 

senae-percep-  beginnings  of  cousclous  activity,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
state  of  sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams,  or  of  a  dead 
fainting,  in  which  the  most  indistinct  and  feeblest  sensations 
possible  are  experienced  without  distinct  perception.  The  unde- 
veloped condition  of  man  is  not  dreamlike  in  the  sense  of  being 
confused,  or  bewildered ;  it  is  rather  such  a  vague  and  low  condi- 
tion of  sense-perception  a?  would  attend  the  activity  of  those 
muscular  and  vital  sensations  which  belong  to  the  processes  of 
the  animal  life.  These  sensations,  when  closely  attended  to  in 
later  knowledge,  are  at  best  but  vague  and  indefinite ;  and  when 
they  fill  up  the  whole  world  of  our  conscious  life,  they  must 
be  obscure  indeed. 

From  this  condition  the  soul  is  aroused  when  it 
Sd  deveiop^^  begins  to  attend  cither  to  a  sensational  excitement,  or 
ment  of  atten-  ^  ^^^  rcsponsivc  perceptional  act.    The  soul  scarcely 

can  be  said  to  have  sensations  even,  till  it  is  con- 
3cious  of  some  sharp  or  positive  experience  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
Much  less  can  it  be  said  to  perceive,  till  its  attention  is  aroused, 
repeated,  and  fixed  upon  some  single  sensible  percept 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  attention,  in  either  of  these 
directions,  is  developed  at  a  single  bound,  or  that  its  energy  is 
attained  by  one  spasm  of  effort ;  nor  that  the  soul  maintains 
itself  always  in  the  attent  condition  which  at  first  it  attains  only 
now  and  then.  All  analogies  from  the  states  of  our  mature  ex- 
perience would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  now  rises  for  a 
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moment  into  fixed  attention,  and  then  sinks  again  into  blank 
inanity. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  attention  can  only  be 
aroused  or  occupied  by  a  single  sense  at  once,  but  rather  that 
two  or  more  of  the  senses  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time  upon 
their  appi'opriate  objects,  and  thus  the  development  of  one  of  the 
senses  may  aid  that  of  the  others.  This  view  is  altogether  con- 
sistent with  nature  and  experience,  and  with  the  observations 
which  we  are  able  to  make  of  the  successive  efforts  which  the 
in&,nt  makes  to  correct  his  mistakes  and  to  perfect  the  training 
of  his  powers.  As  it  is  true  with  the  adult,  so  is  it  with  the 
infant;  the  several  capacities  are  developed  together  and  aid  one 
another. 

§  112.  The  sense-perceptions  which  we  should  expect 
would  be  developed  first  are  the  rmismdar  and  vital.  If,  ^hich  ^hepe ° 
however,  we  perceive  only  so  far  as  we  attend,  we  deveiopecL '^ 
ought  not  to  call  these  sense-perceptions  till  they  are 
connected  with  other  perceptions  which  are  more  positive  and 
objective,  as  the  perceptions  of  sight  and  touch. 

We  should  also  suppose  that  the  three  senses  of  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell,  would  spring  into  activity  next  in  order.  Observa- 
tion does  not,  however,  confirm  these  anticipations.  The  sense 
of  hearing  is  used,  in  some  feeble  degree,  a  few  days  after  birth, 
scarcely  in  such  a  manner  or  degree  as  to  be  called  attentive  or 
discriminating.  The  sense  of  taste  is  still  later.  At  first,  the 
infant  swallows  medicine  as  readily  as  milk.  It  is  not  till  some 
four  weeks  have  elapsed  that  it  distinguishes  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  sense  of  smell  is  exercised  still  later.  Others  say 
taste  and  smell  are  active  from,  the  first.  Hearing,  tliough  feebly 
developed  at  first,  remains  the  longest,  as  death  comes  on. 

It  is  vrvth  the  eye  and  the  hand  that  the  soul  begins  fixedly  to 
attend,  and  of  course,  effectively  to  perceive.  But  with  which 
does  it  first  begin — with  the  eye,  or  with  the  hand?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  answer.  Perhaps  it  were  safer  and  more  exact  to  say 
that  it  begins  with  neither  alone,  but  with  both,  each  aiding  the 
other. 

In  our  analysis  we  begin  with  the  hand.  Whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  eye,  we  are  certain  that  intelligent  perception  by 
touch  must  be  acquired  very  early  for  those  who  can  see. 
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§  113.  We  begin,  then,  with  touch.  Our  problem 
m^t  of7<SX  is,  to  show  by  what  steps  of  touch  we  acquire  the 
perception  of  extension  and  of  outness  or  externality 
—by  which  we  mean  separableness  from  the  body — or  the  not* 
body.  We  assume  that  by  original  perception  the  non-ego  proper 
is  distinguished  from  the  sentient  ego,  or  the  ego  which  animates 
the  sensorium.  We  do  not  ask  at  what  time  this  distinction  is 
consciously  developed;  we  only  contend  that  it  can  not  be  acquired. 
Our  present  inquiry  is  by  what  process  the  knowledge  of  the  non- 
ego  as  the  not-body,  is  attained. 

The  fird  step  is  for  the  soul  to  know  familiarly  ita  own  body 
as  bounded  by  a  limiting  surface.  This  knowledge  it  acquirea  by 
contrasting  the  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions.  The  muscular 
and  tactual  perceptions  we  suppose  to  be  &miliarly  known.  By 
means  of  the  distinguished  muscular  sensations  we  peroeive  the 
interior  of  the  body  which  the  spirit  inhabits  and  controls.  Upon 
contact  of  the  sensorium  with  what  are  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  material  objects,  we  have  only  certain  affections  upon  its 
own  surface.  When  an  infant  lays  its  hand  on  anything  flat 
and  smooth,  it  perceives  a  portion  of  its  own  body  in  a  given  state 
of  activity.  K  this  surface  is  triangular,  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  sensorium  is  similarly  excited,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the 
two  classes  of  sense-perceptions  are  familiar  by  attention,  the 
muscular  sensations  give  us  the  kuowledge  of  the  interior  space 
that  the  sensorium  occupies,  and  the  tactual  sensations  give  the 
knowledge  of  its  bounding  or  limiting  enclosure.  The  in&nt 
is  constantly  made  aware  of  this  limit,  by  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects  that  excite  it  to  sentient  activity.  In  the  warm 
surroundings  of  a  bath,  bed,  or  heated  apartment,  the  sur&ce 
of  the  body  is  defined  by  a  gentle  glow.  If  the  temperature  is 
cool,  it  is  revealed  by  the  rough  and  comfortless  chill,  that  creeps 
over  and  pinches  the  sensitive  wrapping. 

The  second  step  is  to  distinguish  the  two  descriptions  of  tactual 
sense-perceptions  which  are  experienced  as  the  hand  is  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body  as  the  arm,  or  to  the  non-sentient  table. 
In  the  one  case  the  surface  that  is  touched,  also  gives  the  sense- 
perceptions  of  being  touched ;  in  the  other  it  gives  or  so  to  speak 
rxpenences  none.  The  absence  of  capacities  for  sensation  distin^ 
guishe^  a  certain  class  of  objects  as  unlike  all  those  which  hav9 
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them.  This  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  extrarcorporeal  objects. 
It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  objects  are  distinguished  as  extra- 
corporeal. They  must  be  also  known  as  separated  in  space — i.  e., 
they  must  be  known  as  extended,  and  thereby  involving  a  space 
which  is  beyond  or  without  the  body.  This  suggests  the  next 
acquisition. 

Third,  Objects  corporeal  and  extra-corporeal  can  be  grasped 
by  the  hand,  and  in  this  way  can  be  known  as  occupying  space. 
When  a  blind  man  grasps  his  own  arm  or  wrist,  he  knows  cer« 
tain  muscular  sensations  as  extended  through  and  posited  in  the 
space  that  lies  within  the  sur&ces  that  he  touches.  If  his  wrist 
is  withdrawn  from  the  enclosing  grasp,  and  an  extra-corporeal 
object  is  inserted  in  its  place,  the  adjustments  of  the  grasping 
hand  are  the  same  as  before,  and  the  dim  knowledge  of  the  space 
which  these  adjustments  involve  is  also  the  sams.  All  is  the 
same,  except  the  sensations  located  within  the  wrisL  The  wrist 
is  known  by  direct  perception  as  space-filling.  The  enclosing 
hand  is  a  measure  of  the  space  enclosed.  The  same  enclosing  or 
grasping  hand  measures  the  surface  of  another  body,  whether  it 
is  applied  to  a  sentient  or  a  non-sentient  object.  The  last  is  mea- 
sured by  the  first,  by  means  of  the  extension  of  the  enclosing  hand. 
It  occupies,  however,  precisely  the  space  which  the  other  filled. 
It  is  known,  therefore,  as  space-filling,  and  as  filling  other  space 
than  that  occupied  by  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  the  mind,  by  touch  alone  to 
reach  the  extra-corporeal  world,  and  to  know  that  all  its  objects, 
like  the  body  with  which  it  is  directly  connected,  occupy  space. 

These  processes  are  all  acquired,  and  that  which  is  acquired  in 
them  all  is  the  facility  of  using  one  percept  as  the  sign  of 
another,  or  of  some  relation  which  is  indicated  by  the  percept  as 
its  invariable  attendant — e,  g.,  outneas,  extensi^.n,  direction,  dis- 
tance, size,  and  the  like. 

The  theory  of  sense-perception,  taught  in  this  volume,  coin- 
cides with  the  theories  of  John  Miiller  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,    theory  of  tlie 
BO  far  as  they  agree,  viz.,  that  we  have  a  direct  or  intuitive  per-    perception     cl 
eeption  of  the  extended  organism,  and  an  indirect  or  acquired    ganic. 
perception  of  extra-organic  matter.    Miiller  explains  the  last  pro- 
cess, substantially  as  we  have  done,  though  with  less  detail.    Hamilton  explains 
it  thus :  '*  The  existence  of  an  extra-organic  world  is  apprehended  *  *  *  in  the 
•onaoioninesfl  that  our  looomotiv«  energy  is  resisted^  and  not  resisted  by  augh^ 
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in  our  organUm  itself.  For  in  the  consoiousness  of  being  tbas  reflisted  is  in- 
volved OS  a  correlative^  the  consciousness  of  a  resisting  something."  (Appendix 
to  Works  o/Reid,  Note  D»,  28;  cf.  20,  23,  24,  25,  26;  cf.  864,  Note  D.) 

This  explanation  of  the  process  supposes  the  application  of  the  relation  of 
causation.  For  it  represents  the  locomotive  energy  as  a  causative  energy  which, 
unresisted,  would  produce  certain  effects,  which  effects  are  overborne  or  set  aside 
by  an  agent  which  is  known  to  be  neither  the  ego  nor  the  organism  with  which 
the  ego  is  connected.  From  the  presence  of  this  new  and  strange  effect,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extra-organic  agent  is  inferred.  The  theory  is  in  principle  the  same 
with  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  which  we  have  already  noticed,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Brown  supposes  the  cause  and  its  activities  to  be  both  spiritual  and 
non-extended,  while  Hamilton  supposes  the  locomotive  energy  to  be  known 
directly  as  extended.  The  distinction  of  body  and  not-body  is  better  explained 
by  the  presence  and  absence  of  certain  tactual  and  muscular  sense-perceptions. 
When  the  reflective  consciousness  has  been  developed  and  the  relation  of  eausb- 
tion  is  familiarly  bandied  by  the  mind,  this  relation  would  confirm  and  make  de- 
finite the  belief  in  extra-organic  beings  and  agents. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  is  involved  in  Hamilton's  theory — ^the  same,  indeed, 
which  in  another  way  is  fatal  to  that  of  Brown's,  viz.,  it  seems  not  to  explain  how 
with  the  necessity  of  finding  for  this  effect  an  extra-organic  cause,  this  **  correla- 
tive "  **  resisting  something  "  must  also  be  proved  to  be  extended.  The  agent, 
the  ego,  as  a  percipient  and  actor  is  not  extended ;  then  why  may  not  the  extra- 
organic  agent  and  non-ego  be  non-extended,  or  why  must  it  be  extended  ?  How 
is  it  shown  to  be  correlative  so  far  as  to  be  extended,  except  it  is  taken  to  be  the 
analogon  of  the  extended  organism,  t.  e.,  like  it  in  being  spatial  in  many  per- 
cepts, etc.,  etc.,  but  unlike  it  in  respect  to  other  sense-percepts,  as  we  have  ox- 
plained. 

§  114  We  consider  next  the  development  of  the 
of^v'iiroS!'"'""*  eye.  Vision  seems  to  begin  at  that  early  period 
when  the  bright  and  steady  light  attracts  and  holds 
the  infant's  eye,  or  when  it  carries  the  eye  with  itself  wherever 
it  leads.  Certain  objects  that  glisten  with  reflected  ray^  or  that 
are  brilliant  with  intense  color,  are  soon  separated  from  the 
background  of  undistinguished  things  against  which  they  are 
projected,  or  athwart  which  they  are  moved.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  how  much  of  intellectual  perception  attends  this  early 
moving  and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  how  much  is  an  unconscious 
and  reflex  response  of  the  nervous  organism  to  the  stimulating 
light.  The  eye  is  so  constructed  that  only  a  single  portion  of 
the  retina  can  give  a  perfect  image  of  an  object  that  comes 
within  the  field  of  view ;  so  that  when  a  bright  object  comes 
before  the  eye  at  all,  it  will  hold  or  draw  the  eye  to  or  after  it^ 
by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  which  its  brightness  excites. 
Whenever  the  mind  perceives  such  an  object  as  a  distinct  and 
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definite  percept,  ihen  vision  begins.  Such  a  percept,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  is  known  as  a  noiv^go,  and  is  known  to 
be  extended  in  two  dimensions. 

We  have  already  given  the  reasons  why,  in  the  beginnings 
of  vision,  the  percept  should  not  be  located  in  the  eye  (§  101). 
It  remains  for  us  to  show  why  it  should  be  projected  in  space. 
With  this  projection  of  visible  objects  afront  of  the  eye,  begins 
the  development,  or  education  of  the  sense  of  vision,  if  the  act  of 
location  is  acquired,  and  not  intuitive.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
steps  of  the  process,  or  the  grounds  why  the  percepts  are  carried 
forward  into  space,  even  if  they  are  not  located  in  the  eye.  Some 
contend  that  no  explanation  can  be  given,  because  none  is  re- 
quired ;  that  there  is  no  problem,  because  there  is  no  process,  it 
being,  in  their  view,  by  an  ordinance  of  nature  that  the  object 
seen  should  first  be  seen  at  the  eye's  focal  distance  forward,  and 
thus  here  is  fixed  the  original  starting-point  from  which  all  the 
acquired  judgments  of  distance  proceed.  They  insist  that  all 
objects,  as  viewed  by  the  act  of  original  vision,  are  seen  in  a 
hollow  sphere — forward,  above,  below,  on  this  side  and  that — 
whose  radius  is  this  focal  distance.  Such  must  of  necessity  hold 
that  the  act  of  projection  is  original,  and  not  in  any  sense  ac- 
quired. 

Those  who  hold  that  it  is  acquired,  give  various  explanation^ 
of  the  process ;  in  all  of  which  they  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
hand.  The  most  plausible  is  the  following:  The  eye,  though, 
like  the  hand,  it  is  moved  by  muscles  which  are  directed  by  the 
aid  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  does  not,  when  in  its  normal  or 
healthy  state,  give  any  tactual  sensations  by  the  felt  contact 
of  its  surface  with  the  objects  which  afiect  it,  nor  do  the  muscular 
sensations  themselves  attract  the  attention.  We  may  assume 
that,  in  the  way  explained,  space  and  spatial  objects  external  to  the 
body  have  become  familiar  through  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  use 
of  the  hand.  At  the  surfiu^  of  the  eye  such  tactual  experi- 
ences are  wanting,  and  of  course  no  outer  limits  can  be  defined. 
So  soon  as  the  lids  are  raised  and  the  experiences  of  color  are 
made,  the  eye  gropes  after  these  strange  objects,  but  cannot 
touch  them.  It  reaches  after  them,  as  it  were,  but  they  are 
beyond  its  reach.     But  still  they  exist.     If  they  draw  neai; 
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while  the  eye  r^ards  them,  thej  fill  more  of  its  field  of  viewi 
if  they  wididraw,  they  occupy  a  less  extensive  plane.  Mean- 
while,  as  they  draw  near  or  remove,  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  perfect 
vision,  and  its  adjustments  and  motions  are  known  by  changing 
sensations;  but  still  the  objects  cannot  be  touched,  nor  can  they 
be  reached.  By  all  these  criteria,  visible  percepts  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  tangible — ^they  exist,  but  they 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  eye,  nor  can  the  eye  reach  them.  They 
are  in  space  somewhere  without  the  body.  This  wmewhere  is 
definitely  fixed  as  soon  as  the  seen  object  is  also  touched.  The 
where  of  the  percept  after  which  the  eye  inquires,  is  answered  aa 
soon  as  the  hand  touches  the  object  seen.  The  limited  distance 
which  is  measured  by  the  sensations  proper  to  the  ext^ded  hand, 
becomes  fixed  and  clear,  and  the  object  held  by  the  hand  and 
gazed  at  by  the  eye  is  distinctly  projected  in  space.  Hence- 
forward the  eye  and  the  hand  go  together  beyond  the  limited 
range  which  is  at  first  allotted  to  thenii  into  the  unexplored 
infinitude  that  awaits  their  labors. 

Then  comes  the  power  to  set  up  a  field  of  vision.  This  sup- 
poses some  knowledge  of  place,  of  relative  distance  and  size,  in 
gaining  which  the  eye  is  aided  greatly  by  the  hand.  First,  the 
mind  must  construct  certain  definite  objects  of  vision  out  of  the 
bewildering  multitude  of  colors  and  outlines  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  unpracticed  eye.  Next,  it  must  select  a  few  of  these 
objects  for  its  observation  at  a  single  look.  These  it  must  place  in 
a  plane  more  or  less  distant,  leaving  out  of  distinct  visi<m  objects 
near  and  remote,  estimating  distance  and  judging  size  in  the  ways 
already  explained.  These  acts  and  judgments  of  the  quick  and 
sensitive  eye,  aided  by  the  slower  and  cooler  hand,  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  till  any  required  field  of  vision  can  be 
selected  and  constructed  with  ease  and  precision,  so  that  we 
seem  to  see  space,  distance,  and  dimennons  by  the  simple  glanoe 
of  the  eye.  These  space  relations,  when  once  learned,  are  so  few, 
80  simple,  so  easily  indicated,  and  so  permanently  established,  that 
they  seem  never  to  have  been  learned  at  all.  They  become  en* 
twined  in  all  our  associations ;  they  leap  at  once  to  the  imagina* 
tion ;  they  preoccupy  it  so  completely  as  to  shut  out  the  posm* 
bility  of  the  opposite ;  their  suggestions  are  accepted  by  the  bk^ 
tellect  with  a  rapidity  that  often  leads  to  illusion  and  error 
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Hence  is  it  that  all  the  so-called  subjective  sensations  are  at  once 
projected  into  space.  Hence,  when  the  veins  of  the  retina  them- 
selves become  the  objects  of  vision,  they  are  seen  afront  of  the 
eye,  a  dark  arborescence  projected  on  an  illuminated  background. 
Hence,  when  we  look  into  a  mirror,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
we  see  all  its  reflected  objects  in  the  depths  of  space.  Hence  the 
spectra  of  the  imagination,  the  visions  which  haunt  the  phantasy 
of  the  diseased  and  insane,  are  all  distributed  in  space. 

§  115.  We  are  next  to  show  how  the  infant  learns 
to  combme  the  perceptions  of  touch  with  those  of  of  touch  and 
vision.  We  may  do  this  by  considering  how  the  infant 
learns  to  connect  the  hands  as  seen  with  the  hands  as'  directly 
felt.  Before  this  is  possible,  the  hands  as  seen  must  become 
&miliar  as  definite  and  separated  objects,  with  forms  that  are 
easily  recognized.  The  muscular  sensations  must  also  have 
become  definite  and  distinct  to  the  attentive  intellect 

This  knowledge  being  given,  the  mind  must  learn  to  connect 
the  hands  as  seen,  with  the  hands  as  moved  and  touched.  To 
unite  these  two  percepts  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
of  the  acquired  perceptions  which  the  infanjb  masters.  How  this 
can  be  efiected,  seems  not  difficult  to  explain.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  reason  already  given,  that  these  two  classes 
of  objects  are  the  only  objects  with  which  the  in&nt  is  conver- 
sant. These  occupy  its  chief  attention.  They  constitute  and  com- 
plete its  universe. 

Let  one  hand  lie  upon  another,  or  let  the  hand  rest  upon  a 
material  object  that  does  not  belong  to  its  body.  The  eye  watches 
the  process,  and  as  the  hand  holds  the  surface  with  its  sentient 
touch,  so  the  eye  holds  it  with  its  gaze ;  it  observes  that  what 
was  still  is  now  in  motion ;  that  what  was  seen  is  now  covered, 
and  by  the  interposing  hand.  Or,  if  the  process  be  described  in 
terms  taken  from  the  language  of  vision  only,  one  patch  of  color 
or  shade  or  light  is  obscured  by  another  which  moves  before 
it  and  hides  it  from  the  view.  Or,  one  is  moved  behind  another, 
and  is  hidden  from  sight.  In  this  way  the  two  percepts  coincide 
m  place,  and  one  is  made  the  sign  of  the  other ;  when  one  is  seen, 
it  is  expected  that  the  other  will  be  felt ;  when  one  is  felt,  the 
mind  expects  that  the  other  will  be  seen.  As  the  mind  proceeds 
and  masters  the  other  relations  of  form,  place,  size,  and  dis« 
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tance,  etc.,  the  import  of  either  percept  as  a  sign  of  the  othef 
becomes  to  the  same  extent  enlarged.  It  is  a  sign  not  only  of 
the  other  as  a  percept  simply,  but  of  all  the  relations  which  it 
signifies. 

These  acquisitions  are  in  fact  achieved  by  every  person  bom 
blind,  to  whom  sight  is  given  in  later  years.  In  infancy,  the  eye 
performs  a  service  similar  to  that  which  it  renders  to  the  blind 
who  learn  to  see  in  mature  life ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
eye  does  not  wait  to  furnish  its  aid  till  the  hand  has  done  all  that 
can  possibly  be  accomplished  without  it.  When  the  eye  and  the 
hand  are  developed  together,  by  their  mutual  aid  they  greatly 
shorten  the  processes  of  acquisition,  and  of  making  the  results 
more  sure.  What  each  can  do  apart,  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. It  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  the  processes  by  which  infancy 
makes  its  acquisitions,  whatever  each  can  do  best  it  wHl  perform 
for  the  other.  If  the  touch  gives  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  third  dimension  of  space,  it  places  this  knowledge  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  eye.  The  eye,  if  it  can  not  directly  discern  distance, 
can  yet  observe  and  interpi*et  the  signs  of  distance.  The  hand 
can  determine  the  relative  distances  of  objects  only  within  its 
reach ;  or  the  foot  must  measure  ofi*  distance  by  counting  the  steps^ 
carrying  the  body  as  it  goes.  But  the  eye  can,  by  a  glance,  reach 
for  rods  and  furlongs  and  miles,  and  measure  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  the  common  occasions  of  life. 

That  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  conspire  in  in- 
n^nT^nS  fancy,  is  not  only  fairly  to  be  inferred,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  observation  of  the  experiments  which  the 
in&nt  is  continually  making  with  both.  The  infant  learns  to 
touch ;  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  that  it  learns  to  use  its 
hands,  but  that  it  learns  to  use  them  with  intelligence,  and  to  in- 
terpret its  touch-perceptions.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  learns 
by  practice  not  only  to  use  its  eyes  in  seeing,  and  to  judge  what 
its  sight-perceptions  signify,  but  also  to  combine  its  sight  and 
touch-perceptions  together,  and  thus  makes  the  one  serve  as  the 
signs  of  the  other. 

As  the  eye  of  the  infant  rolls  or  rests  in  the  socket,  or  is 
caught  for  an  instant  by  the  excitement  of  the  stimulating  light, 
so  the  hands  and  arms,  at  first,  hang  uselessly  from  the  shoulders, 
or  dangle  hither  and  thither,  resting  on  whatever  may  sustaiit 
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them.  They  can  neither  grasp  nor  hold,  much  less  can  they  be 
carried  to  a  point  on  which  desire  fixes  the  eye ;  nor  can  they,  in 
obedience  to  desire,  hold  and  carry  an  object, — as  food  to  the 
mouth, — or  release  it  when  brought  to  its  destined  place.  All 
these  uses  of  the  hand  must  be  learned  by  attention.  That  they 
are  learned,  is  evident  from  the  aimless  use  of  the  hands  at  first, 
from  the  many  experiments  and  failures  and  final  successes 
which  follow,  and  from  the  gratification  that  is  manifested  at 
success. 

The  earliest  objects  which  attract  the  persistent  attention  of 
the  in&nt's  eye  are  the  hands.  As  these  are  to  be  the  instru« 
ments  of  its  activity  and  the  arbiters  of  its  earthly  destiny,  it  is 
natural  and  appropriate  that  they  should  occupy  the  largest 
share  of  its  earliest  notice.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  f  >r  two  or  three  reasons.  They  are  always  before  its 
eyes,  ever  flitting  to  and  fro  in  aimless  and  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  challenging  its  notice  as  they  are  passing  across  its 
limited  field  of  vision.  As  if  to  concentrate  the  whole  energy 
of  the  attention  upon  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  infant  is  short- 
sighted, and,  till  it  is  four  months  old,  observes  only  the  nearest 
objects,  and  then  objects  somewhat  more  remote,  till,  by  gradual 
advances,  the  whole  spectacle  of  tho  universe  is  unveiled  and 
opened  to  its  view. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the 
infant  learns  to  connect  and  unite  the  visual  and  tactual  per- 
cepts of  its  hands,  applies  equally  well  to  those  acts  by  which  it 
learns  to  connect  the  percepts  of  all  material  objects,  so  as  to 
view  them  as  single  things.  That  this  power  is  acquired,  and 
neither  innate  nor  connate,  is  obvious.  That  it  is  acquired  by 
observation  and  experiment,  is  equally  clear.  The  world  of  the 
eye  and  the  world  of  the  hand  are  at  first  diverse  and  apart. 
How  to  bring  them  together,  is  the  first  problem  of  infancy. 
Upon  this  problem  it  tasks  its  earliest  powers.  When  it  is 
achieved  these  two  worlds  rush  together,  coinciding  so  completely 
that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  been  per- 
ceived apart. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  synthesis  further.  We  need  not 
ask  further  how  the  infant  builds  up  the  rest  of  its  knowledge, 
or  acquires  its  infant  skill.     We  need  not  ask  how  the  infant 
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learns  to  use  its  hands,  to  grasp,  to  hold,  and  to  handle  a  spoon, 
a  fork,  or  a  knife,  or  how  it  learns  to  walk  or  talk  ;  for  all  these 
processes  can  be  explained  by  analogous  activities  which  occur 
within  our  recollection.  Still  less  need  we  ask  how  it  learns  to 
connect  the  percepts  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  sound,  with  their 
appropriate  sight  or  touch  objects.  These  problems  present  na 
difficulty  and  require  no  solution. 

It  U  initniotive  to  watoh  the  timid  yet  adyentaroas  experiments  which  an  in- 
fant makes,  especially  with  its  hands.  First,  it  strikes  aboat  in  aimless  efforts, 
or  makes  a  play  for  its  eyes  with  the  half  convalsive  motions  of  its  little  fists. 
By  a  gradual  progress  it  learns  to  reach  after  the  few  objects  which  the  eye  has 
separated  from  the  backgronnd — the  infinite  unknown  which  lies  beyond  its 
reach  and  beyond  its  aims.  Soon  it  endeavors  to  lay  hold  of  objects  which  the 
eye  rests  upon,  thongh  quite  beyond  its  reach.  It  clutches  after  the  distant 
lamp,  the  fire-blaze,  or  the  polished  fire-iron.  By  slow  but  sure  progress  it 
masters  the  objects  within  its  own  apartment,  aud  learns  to  apply  its  rude 
standards  of  sise  and  distauoe  to  the  world  within  its  yision,  the  finite  universe 
which  its  four  walls  enclose.  AU  beyond  is  infinitude.  During  this  time,  as  has 
been  said,  the  infant  is  short-sighted/  till  many  months  of  its  life  have  elapsed, 
with  the  manifest  design  that  it  should  be  forced  to  master  all  near  objects  Wore 
it  is  tempted  beyond. 

If  we  would  conceive  how  the  world  out  of  doors  may  appear  to  an  infant 
brought  to  the  window,  after  it  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  form,  sise,  and  re- 
lative positions  of  the  objects  within,  we  may  read  what  is  told  of  Caspar 
Hauser,  who  is  said  to  have  been  confined,  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  a  darkened 
apartment,  without  communication  with  nature  by  the  senses,  or  with  man  by 
language.  The  story,  whether  true  or  false,  meets  the  case.  **  I  directed  him," 
says  his  teacher, ''  to  look  out  of  the  window,  pointing  to  the  wide  and  extensive 
prospect  of  a  beautiful  landscape  that  presented  itself  in  all  the  glory  of  sum- 
mer, and  asked  him  whether  what  he  saw  was  not  very  beautiful.  He  obeyed, 
but  instantly  drew  back  with  visible  horror,  exclaiming,  '  ugly,  ugly  I'  and  then 
pointing  to  the  white  wall  of  his  chamber,  he  said, '  there  not  ugly.'  Several 
years  after,  his  friend  asked  him  if  he  recalled  the  remembranoe  of  the  scene, 
and  of  his  own  feelings,  aud  he  said :  '  What  I  then  saw  was  very  ugly ;  for 
when  I  looked  at  the  window,  it  always  appeared  to  me  as  if  a  window-shntter 
had  been  placed  before  my  eyes,  upon  which  a  wall-painter  had  spattered  the  eon- 
tents  of  his  different  brushes,  filled  with  white,  blue,  green,  yeUow,  and  red 
paint,  all  mingled  together.  Single  things,  as  I  now  see  things,  I  could  not  at 
that  time  recognize  and  distinguish  from  each  other.  That  what  1  then  saw  were 
fields,  hills,  and  houses  \  that  many  things  which  at  that  time  appeared  micb 
larger  were  in  reality  much  smaller,  while  many  other  things  which  appeared 
smaller  were  in  reality  larger  than  other  things,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  was  after- 
ward convinced  in  the  experience  gained  in  my  walks.'  He  also  said, '  that  in 
the  beginning,  he  could  not  distinguish  between  what  was  really  round  and  what 
was  only  painted  as  round  or  triangular.  The  men  and  horses  represented  on 
sheets  of  pictures  appeared  to  be  precisely  as  men  and  horses  carved  on  wood.' " 
— Oaapar  HauMr :  An  Account,  etc.  (translated  f^om  the  German),  pp.  8S,  89 
2d  edition.   Boston,  1833. 
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§  116.  The  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sight  by  persons  who  had  been  blind  from  birth  birth^upoSTS 
have  already  been  referred  to  as  illustrating  and  J?^t*^   ^ 
establishing  some  of  these  positions.    They  deserve  a 
■eparate  and  more  particular  notice. 

The  cases  which  are  most  easily  accessible  to  the  English 
reader — ^which  are,  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  and  decisive 
of  any  on  record — are  those  reported  in  the  Philosophical  TranS" 
cLdions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  years  respectively, 
1728,  1801, 1807,  1826,  and  1841.  The  persons  operated  upon 
differed  greatly  in  respect  to  age,  mental  capacity,  and  the  degree 
of  their  previous  blindness.  The  observations  and  experiments 
with  all  of  them  may  be  accepted  as  having  established  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  truths : — 

The  patients,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  see,  saw  objects  not  only 
as  colored,  but  as  extended.  Their  experiences  gave  no  counte- 
nance whatever  to  the  views  of  Stuart  and  Brown,  that  color  can 
be  perceived  without  extension,  and  that  the  two  are  united  by 
inseparable  association.  It  is  true  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
patients,  previously  to  their  recovery  of  sight,  had  some  experience 
of  light,  and  of  course  of  light  superficially  extended  or  diffused. 
But  this  experience  of  light  was  so  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
affection  of  the  retina,  as  to  indicate,  if  not  to  prove,  that  any  ex- 
perience of  light  whatever  involves  the  perception  of  extension. 

The  extension  which  they  perceived  by  sight  was  in  two  di- 
mensions only.  This  was  made  evident  from  a  few  experiments 
instituted  with  express  reference  to  this  point  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  most  intelligent.  A  solid  cube  and  a  solid  sphere  were 
both  taken  by  him  to  be  simply  discs  or  planes.  A  solid  cube 
and  a  flat  projection  of  the  same  were  both  taken  to  be  flat  and 
in  every  respect  alike.  A  pyramid,  when  turned  toward  him  so 
as  to  present  one  of  its  sides  only,  was  called  a  triangle.  When 
the  pyramid  was  turned  so  as  to  expose  a  part  of  another  side, 
he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 

As  to  distance  from  the  eye,  or  the  place  where  objects  are 
located  in  original  perception,  the  testimony  is  unanimous  and 
decisive  that  objects  at  first  seem  very  near — ^how  near,  could  not 
be  exactly  known — and  that  the  relative  distance  of  each  object 
beyond  this  indeterminate  limit  is  learned  by  experience,,     Most 
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of  the  patients  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  they  should  hit  against 
objects  that  were  comparatively  remote.  Two  or  three  of  the 
patients,  in  attempting  to  reach  objects  extended  to  them, 
clutched  behind  the  objects  when  held  near  before  them,  and 
when  more  remote,  only  succeeded  in  grasping  them  after  re- 
peated efforts.  Cheselden's  boy  said,  at  first,  that  all  objects 
touched  his  eye.  The  boy  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Home  (1807) 
said  the  sun  and  the  candle  touched  his  eye,  even  before  th^e 
cataracts  were  removed ;  and,  just  after  the  first  operation,  said 
the  head  of  the  surgeon  did  the  same.  But  after  a  second  opera- 
tion, he  said  the  sun  and  the  candle  did  not  touch  his  eyr.  It  u 
probable  that  the  objects  which  were  said  to  touch  the  eyes,  in 
these  two  cases,  stimulated  them  so  actively  as  to  present  some 
analogy  to  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  the  touch,  with 
which,  in  every  possible  form,  the  patient  was  so  &miliar.  Hence 
they  interpreted  and  called  these  experiences  perceptions  of  touch. 

All  these  persons  were  forced  to  learn  by  experience  to  com- 
bine the  percepts  of  sight  with  the  familiar  impressions  of  touch, 
so  as  to  translate  the  one  into  the  other.  All  experienced  a 
difficulty  similar  to  that  of  Cheselden's  boy  with  the  dog  and 
cat.  When  they  saw  objects  a  second  time,  and  were  not  certain 
that  they  could  recall  them,  they  reached  for  them  with  the 
hand,  and  could  not  be  content  till  they  handled  them  a  second 
time.  Their  judgments  of  size  and  form  all  needed  to  be 
acquired.  Visible  mathematical  figures,  as  a  square,  a  circle, 
and  rectangle,  could  not  be  recognized  till  the  fingers  were  re- 
sorted to.  One  patient  did  make  out  one  or  two  of  these  figures, 
by  drawing  the  outline  with  her  finger  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  were, 
constructing  the  figure  with  the  finger  after  the  lines  presented 
to  the  eye.  Another  could  not  understand  how  drawings  of 
objects  could  represent  the  objects,  till  he  revived  the  percepts 
of  the  objects  by  his  fingers.  Most  of  them  were  embarrassed  by 
drawings  and  pictures,  not  being  able  to  see  likenesses  or  to 
understand  perspective,  or  to  perceive  that  light  and  shade  repre- 
sen  ted  form  and  distance.  Their  judgments  of  the  comparative 
size  of  objects  were  embarrassing  to  them.  Cheselden's  boy 
knew  that  his  own  room  was  a  part  of  the  house,  but  could  not 
easily  believe  the  house  was  so  much  larger  than  the  apartment. 

The  testimony  is  uniform,  also,  that,  in  learning  to  see  objects 
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as  separate  things,  the  constructive  power  is  brought  into  play, 
requiring  intelligent  attention  and  constant  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  percipient,  and  that  it  is  only  slowly,  at  best,  that  the 
mind  learns  to  separate  material  objects,  to  construct  its  field  of 
vision,  and  to  locate  objects  as  near  and  remote  by  the  various 
signs  which  it  learns  to  interpret.  In  short,  these  observations 
and  experiments  confirm  and  illustrate  all  that  has  been  said  in 
this  chapter  in  respect  to  the  early  development  and  growth  of 
sense-perception. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE    PRODUCTS    OF  SENSE-PERCEPTION;     OR,   THE    PERCEPTION 

OF   MATERIAL    THINGS. 

§  117.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  sense-percep-  j^j^j^riauhin 
tion  as  a  process,  and  in  its  growth.  We  proceed  and  ienae-per- 
next  to  discuss  its  products  as  the  permanent  pos- 
sessions of  the  mind.  We  have  already  explained  of  knowledge 
in  general,  that,  as  an  activity  of  the  intellect,  it  is  brought  to 
its  appropriate  termination  when  its  objects  can,  so  to  speak,  be 
detached  from  the  process  by  which  they  were  so  matured  as 
afterward  to  be  retained,  recalled,  and  recognized.  This  is 
eminently  true  of  sense-perception,  which  is  only  complete  when 
it  results  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things.  A  material  thing 
or  object,a8  known  by  8en8e-perception,i8  a  completed  whole  mxide  up 
of  separate  percepts.  We  distinguish  the  knowledge  of  things 
from  the  knowledge  of  percepts.  A  pereeptj  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, is  the  appropriate  object  of  the  mind's  knowledge  through 
a  single  organ  of  sense.  A  thing  is  the  product  of  the  miud*8 
knowledge  in  apprehending  several  percepts  as  united  into  a 
finished  whole,  with  the  relations  which  such  a  combination 
involves. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference,  take  an  apple.  The  apple 
seen,  touched,  smelled,  tasted,  and  heard,  are  separate  percepts 
The  object  perceived  by  the  combination  of  all  these  percepts  is 
the  apple,  as  a  material  thing.    The  separate  original  perceptions 
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give  as  manj  percepts.    The  original  and  acquired  perceptions, 
when  united,  give  material  objects  or  things. 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration :  By 
what  means,  and  under  what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  separate 
percepts  into  things  or  objects?  Under  \^hat  conditions  does  the 
mind  so  complete  its  knowledge  of  percepts  and  of  things,  as  to  be 
able  to  retain  and  recall  them  as  permanent  objects  of  knowledge? 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  questions :  By  what  steps,  and 
under  what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  percepts  into  things  or 
material  objects  ?    We  answer : — 

Percepts  are  united  into  things  by  two  successive  steps  or 
stages,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  appropriate  product  By  the 
first  the  mind  unites  these  percepts  into  a  material  thing  or 
whole,  under  the  relaiians  of  tpace  and  time.  By  the  second,  it 
connects  the  parts  of  the  whole  under  the  relation  of  mibstance 
and  attributed  qaalily.  The  several  percepts  united  in  both  these 
relations  constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  material  thing. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  percepts  of  sight  and  the 
percepts  of  touch  are  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  same  portion 
of  space.  The  seen  hand  and  the  touched  hand  are  found  to  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  at  the  same  distance  fi*om  any 
and  every  part  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  the  apple 
or  the  egg,  the  chair  or  the  table,  which  is  seen  and  that 
which  is  touched  are  found  to  coincide  in  the  same  por- 
tion of  space.  They  are  in  the  same  place.  By  a  similar  process 
the  sentient  body  itself  must  have  been  previously  perceived  to  be 
one  material  thing. 
^   ^  §  117  a.  This  coincidence  in  place  is  the  product  of 

Tbo  first  stftgo  •  1  • 

of  perception ;  the  ilrst  constructvve  or  mmthetic  act  by  which  the 

limited   toco-.^.  .^.  '^ ,  _. 

incidence  in  mmd,  m  scnse-perception,  unites  percepts  mto  a  thmg. 
Such  an  act  is  complete  when  it  gives  a  material  object 
or  whole,  in  this  lower  sense,  viz.,  a  combination  of  the  percepts 
that  are  appropriate  to  difierent  organs  of  sense,  by  means 
of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  The  percepts  of  sight  and 
touch  are  inseparably  united  in  space,  and  this  is  the  earliest 
combination  made  by  the  intellect  which  may  properly  be  called 
a  material  thing.  With  these  two  are  connected  the  percepts 
of  taste,  smell,  and  sound,  at  first  under  the  relation  of  simultar 
neous  occurrence  in  time. 
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It  is  obyiouB  that  the  several  percepts,  when  viewed  as  con- 
nected into  a  whole  under  these  relations,  have  a  very  uneqnal 
relative  importance.  The  percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  to  those 
who  can  see  and  feel,  as  they  are  defined  in  place  and  eminently 
objective,  constitute  the  material  object  as  it  is  usually  conceived 
and  named.  The  percepts  of  smell,  sound  and  taste,  are  its 
invariable  attendants  in  time,  until  they  are  connected  with  it  by 
another  relation.  To  those  who  see,  even  though  they  can  also 
feel,  the  leading  percepts  are  those  of  sight  The  name  of  an 
object  suggests  its  visible  form  and  color,  etc.,  rather  than  the 
object  as  touched ;  a  certain  and  decisive  evidence  that  the  object 
as  seen  is  that  which  is  most  prominent  and  attractive  to  the 
mind,  and  therefore  is  most  readily  recalled  to  the  imagination. 
To  the  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  as  touched,  or 
the  tangible  percept,  which  is  suggested  by  the  name,  and  is  re- 
presented to  his  imagination  as  the  thing  perceived.  The  other 
percepts,  of  taste,  smell,  and  sound,  are  connected  with  the  com- 
bined percepts  of  touch  and  sight  less  readily,  and  by  a  looser  bond 
As  at  first  experienced,  they  are  referred  to  the  sentient  organism, 
and  Bxe  less  readily  separated  from  it.  They  are  more  sensational 
and  subjective,  less  perceptional  and  objective.  As  to  the  man- 
ner and  the  relations  by  which  they  are  first  connected  with  the 
percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  philosophers  are  not  agreed.  It 
must  at  least  be  true,  that  whatever  other  relations  unite  them  to 
material  things,  they  must  at  the  very  earliest  period  be  their 
constant  attendants  in  place  and  time. 

The  conception  of  a  material  thing  or  whole,  made  up  of  ex- 
tended parts  or  single  percepts,  is,  however,  very  equivocal  in  its 
import  and  varied  in  its  application.  To  an  infant  with  limited 
experience,  the  greater  part  of  an  apartment  may  be  perceived 
as  a  single  object  or  thing ;  the  only  separable  objects  in  it  being 
the  chair,  table,  and  a  few  utensils,  the  position  of  which  is  often 
changed.  To  a  child,  a  horse  and  vehicle,  seen  together  for  the 
first  time,  may  be  a  whole,  or  a  single  object.  The  savage  per- 
ceives a  ship  or  steamer  as  one  huge  animal.  Many  obserrations 
and  experiments,  much  information  from  others,  repeated  lessons 
inferred  from  words  and  names  properly  applied,  are  reqv<ired  to 
enable  the  child  to  distinguish  things  as  wholes  and  parts ;  to 
hold  apart  objects  that  should  not  be  united;  and  to  unite  objectr 
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that  should  not  be  divided.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
objects  are  observed,  and  the  purpose  or  use  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied,  direct  in  the  foFmation  and  application  of  names,  and 
determine  whether  this  or  that  object  shall  be  regarded  sa  a 
whole  or  part  of  a  thing.  A  house  with  its  grounds,  the  house 
alone,  an  apartment,  a  door,  a  window,  the  smallest  perceived 
portion  of  either,  each  and  all,  are  things  or  parts  of  things, 
according  to  the  principle  or  use  which  regulates  the  application 
of  the  respective  terms.  But  whether  a  perceived  whole  is 
greater  or  smaller  in  its  spatial  dimensions,  it  must  have  defined 
spatial  dimensions  and  be  capable  of  being  perceived  by  one  of 
the  leading  senses.  Whatever  the  thing  may  be,  the  percepts 
of  which  it  consists  must  at  least  be  capable  of  being  perceived 
as  occupying  the  same  space,  and  of  occurring  together  in  time. 

§  118.  By  the  second  stage  or  step  of  the  percep- 
•tage :  The  re-  tivc  proccss,  the  scvcral  pcrccpts  or  parts  are  con- 

latiuu  of  snb-  i-i  i  •ii-i-i  i.i 

stance  and  at-  uccted  With  oue  another,  or  with  the  whole  which 
they  constitute,  as  substance  and  aUribute,  Thus  the 
objects  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  known  as  hard  or  soft,  rough  or 
smooth,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  etc.,  etc.  Those  of  sight  are  red, 
yellow,  orange,  violet,  and  green;  those  of  hearing  are  sharp, 
smooth,  harsh,  and  sweet;  those  of  smell  are  pungent,  exhilarant, 
fetid ;  and  all  these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  an  object  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  affirmed  to  be  attributes. 
Certain  relations  of  time  and  extension,  as  long  and  short,  square 
and  round,  are  in  like  manner  treated  as  properties  or  attributea 
They  are  more  than  parts  of  the  wholes  which  they  help  to  consti- 
tute; they  are  connected  with  a  being  or  agent,  the  nature  of 
which  they  define,  the  presence  of  which  they  signify,  and  the 
powers  of  which  they  manifest. 

It  is  not  here  in  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  this  special 
relation  which  has  occasioned  so  much  speculation  and  dispute 
among  metaphysicians  (P.  iv.  c.  vii).  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  as  we  have  already  shown  that  knowledge  of  every  kind 
necessarily  gives  beings  and  relations,  or  beings  as  related,  we 
are  prepared  to  understand  the  definition  of  a  substance  as  a 
being  that  is  capable  of  being  distinguished  by  relations ;  and  of 
attributesy  qualities^  and  properties,  as  relations  used  to  distinguish 
ind  describe  or  define  beings.     That  the  objects  of  perceptioi^ 
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both  wholes  and  parts — u  e,,  combined  and  single  percepts — are 
in  fact  connected  in  this  way,  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustra- 
tion and  proof. 

The  relations  most  frequently  employed  as  attributes  are  the 
relations  of  time,  space,  and  causality.  As  soon  as  beings  are 
known  as  enduring  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  or  having  this 
or  that  size  or  form,  and  these  relations  are  used  to  designate  oi 
distinguish  them  from  other  beings,  these  relations  are  attributed 
to  them  as  distinguishing  characteristics.  As  soon  as  the  sense- 
object  is  known — i.  e.,  thought  of  as  the  producer  of  sensations, 
as  of  smell,  taste,  or  sound,  it  would  be  known  as  endowed  with 
distinguishable  capacities  to  produce  these  effects.  The  sensations 
would,  in  their  turn,  be  referred  to  these  beings  n&  their  causes  or 
originators.  No  illustration  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  sense- 
element  in  these  three  percepts  is  very  early  regarded  as  an 
effect  So  far  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  sensation,  it  must  always 
be  so  regarded.  The  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  object  or 
being  is  near;  it  is  felt  less  intensely  when  the  object  is  remote; 
its  quality  or  intensity  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
object.  An  object  with  a  certain  form,  feel,  or  color,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tongue  or  palate,  causes  a  certain 
taste.  Touched  by  the  hand,  no  special  sensation  follows;  but 
touched  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  there  ensues  the  specific  sensfi.- 
tion  of  taste.  The  object  touched  might  have  been  regarded 
simply  as  a  being  or  thing;  but  the  object  tasted  is  known  as 
also  occasioning  a  sensation. 

It  is  conceivable,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  that  before 
these  coexistent  and  successive  percepts  and  sensations  are 
known  as  substance  and  attribute,  they  should  be  known  as  con- 
stant attendants,  and  that,  simply  as  conjoined,  the  presence 
or  the  thought  of  the  one  should,  under  the  laws  of  association, 
suggest  the  thought  of  the  other.  Under  this  relation  sense- 
objects  are  known  to  animals,  which  can  not  and  do.  not  distin- 
guish the  relation  of  conjunction  from  that  of  causation.  If  one 
sensation  has  been  experienced  in  connection  with  another,  the 
repetition  of  the  one  brings  up  the  image  of  the  other,  and  the 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  hope  and  fear  which  are  appropriate  to  it 
The  dog  connects  with  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  his  master  the 

thought  of  chastisement  and  pain;  with  the  sight  of  his  gun  oi 
8 
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his  walking-stick,  the  excitement  of  sport  or  of  a  ramble.  It  is 
not  easy  to  assert  when  and  how  the  two  relations  are  distin- 
guished by  man ;  that  they  are  distinguished,  is  obvious,  for 
reasons  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  give. 

That  it  is  not  till  the  second  or  advanced  stage 
■uppoecTreflex  of  the  pcrccptive  process  that  percepts  are  connected 
knjw^d^  under  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,  is  still 
^rther  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  in- 
volved is  indirect  and  reflex,  as  distinguished  from  diat  which  is 
direct  and  objective.  It  supposes  the  objects  related — the  subject 
of  sensations,  and  the  object  which  occasions  them — to  be  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  that  both  subject  and  object  are  projected  in  the 
view  of  the  mind  upon  the  same  plane,  so  that  both  become 
objects  to  its  thought.  A  thing  cannot  be  known  as  capable  of 
producing  sensations  as  effects,  unless  the  body  or  the  soul,  one 
or  both,  are  known  as  the  conditions  or  subjects  of  its  action ; 
and  this  requires  that  they  should  be  placed  afront  the  reflecting 
mind  by  a  special  eflbrt,  which  involves  a  maturity  of  discipline 
which  time  alone  can  develop.  Moreover,  it  supposes  some 
progress  in  generalization,  and  some  sort  of  induction.  Many 
objects  must  have  been  touched  and  seen,  before  they  are  so  &r 
recognized  as  dmilar,  as  to  be  taken  for  the  same  in  their  causal 
efficiency.  Many  experiences  must  be  had  with  the  sensations 
of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  before  these  could  be  invariably 
referred  to  the  same  substances,  because  dependent  on  their  pro- 
perties or  attributes. 

In  one  sense  it  is  true,  that  an  act  of  sense-perception  is  not 
complete,  and  its  product  is  not  perfected,  until  the  soul's  higher 
ener^es  are  awakened,  and  the  object  of  them  has  been  viewed 
in  the  higher  relations.  The  human  being  can  scarcely  be  said 
truly  to  have  perceived  even  a  pebble  as  a  man,  till  he  has 
brought  into  action  all  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed  as  a 
man.  The  infant's  eye  may  not  glisten  with  the  penetrating 
sharpness  of  the  eye  of  the  young  eagle,  and  yet  may  wear  the 
softer  lustre  which  betokens  the  dawning  intelligence.  The  soul 
leaps  into  no  single  form  of  activity,  least  of  all  into  the  full 
development  of  its  higher  powers. 

Thu8  far  we  have  oonoeired  the  substance  as  an  object  seen  and  touched  and 
its  afctribates  ae  capacities  to  occasion  the  sensations  of  smell*  tast^  mod  m»imd 
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We  have  oonneoted  a  percept  with  %  percept  as  substanoe  and  attribute — a  lead« 
ing  percepty  as  of  sight,  with  a  sensational  percept  as  of  smell — and  called  the 
one  a  thing,  and  the  other  its  qaalitj.  If  we  push  oar  inquiries  a  step  back- 
ward, and  inquire.  Which  is  the  substance  and  which  the  attribute  when  the 
object  consists  solely  of  a  percept  of  touch  and  a  percept  of  sight  conjoined  ?  we 
answer,  That  sense-percept  is  made  the  substance,  which  is  regarded  in  the 
relation  of  cause  to  the  sense-element  involved  in  the  other.  The  object  as 
touched  and  the  object  as  seen,  may  respectively  be  substances,  in  their  respective 
relations  to  the  sensations  of  sight  and  of  touch.  We  say,  it  is  white — i.  e.,  th« 
object  which  I  touch;  and  again,  it  is  hard — i,  e,,  the  object  I  see^the  touch- 
pero^t  and  sight-perqept  being  each  in  their  turn  taken  as  beings. 

We  may  narrow  our  view  still  more,  and  inquire  which  is  the  being  or  sub- 
stance, and  which  the  attribute  or  quality,  when  we  have  a  single  percept  only, 
and  view  it  in  relation  to  the  sentient  mind?  We  reply.  The  object,  perceived  by 
sense  fo  &«,  is  known  as  a  substance  when  oonsideired  as  the  producer  of  the 
sensation  which  is  the  condition  of  the  perception.  The  tangible  or  visible 
object,  as  a  being,  is  distinguishable  as  a  space-occupying  or  extended  something. 
As  causing  or  producing  the  sensations  of  sight  or  touch,  it  is  known  as  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  color  or  touch.  The  elements  involved  in  every  act  of  sense- 
perception  provide  for  the  possibility  of  this  relation.  But  the  relation  is  not, 
in  £EMst,  discerned  until  the  mind  projects  and  brings  up  the  perceived  non-ego 
and  the  sentient  ego  into  the  same  field  of  vision,  by  a  reflex  and  comparing  act. 

The  aeneation — t.  «.,  the  effect — is  not  the  property  or  quality  which  produces 
it,  though  the  two  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Sweetness  means  one  thing 
when  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  sugar,  and  another  when  it  is  experienced  by  the 
sentient  soul.    The  heat,  in  one  sense^  i«,  and  in  another  it  not,  in  the  fire. 

§  119.  Our  seoond  question  is,   Under  what  eandi-  _       ^  . 

,  .  The  conditfons 

iionsdoeB  the  mind  attain  a  definite,  permanent  know-  of  complete 
ledge  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception,  whether  per- 
eepU  or  ihings^  so  that  they  can  be  readily  recalled  and  recog^ 
nized  ?  It  is  only  when  they  are  placed  so  completely  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  mind  as  to  be  at  its  disposal,  that  the  process  of  per- 
ception can  be  said  to  be  complete.  When  this  is  done,  the  object 
of  perception  is  converted  into  an  idea  or  image.  The  real  object 
apprehended  by  the  mind  becomes  an  intellectual  object,  haying 
a  purely  ideal  or  psychical  existence.  By  some  writers  the  spe- 
cial term  ideation  is  appropriated  to  this  process.  Sense-percep- 
tion is  said  to  be  complete  in  the  highest  sense  when  its  object  is 
ideated,  or  becomes  an  idea. 

But  as  every  perceived  object  is  composed  of  parts,  it  follows 
that  the  perception  of  a  thing  can  only  be  complete  when  the 
mind  separates  by  distinct  analysis  the  parts  or  percepts  of  which 
the  thing  is  composed,  and  unites  them  by  perfected  synthesis. 
In  other  words,  the  mind  must  distinguish  the  constituent  per' 
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e^ts  by  completed  acts  of  original  perception,  and  combine  these 
percepts  into  thingSj  by  finished  acts  of  acquired  perception. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  conditions  of  complete  per- 
ception of  the  parts  and  relations  of  material  things. 

(1.)  Objects  are  most  easily  distinguished  which  are  appre- 
hended with  special  energy — which  are  very  strikingly  contrasted 
with,  or  which  are  similar  to  other  objects.  A  lively  color,  a 
loud  sound,  a  positive  taste,  etc.,  are  more  readily  apprehended 
than  a  color  which  is  faint,  a  sound  which  is  feeble,  or  a  taste 
which  is  not  positive.  Things  are  more  or  less  readily  per- 
ceived with  effect  and  permanence  according  as  the  per- 
cepts of  which  they  are  constituted  are  more  or  less  readily 
known. 

The  definiteness  with  which  objects  are  perceived  depends  in 
part  also  on  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  other  objects  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  are  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  two  per- 
cepts and  two  things  that  are  very  similar,  and  of  two  that  are 
very  unlike,  those  are  more  likely  to  be  perceived  which  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those  which  closely  resemble 
one  another.  Two  colors,  two  sounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  two  apples 
or  two  paintings,  are  each  more  readily  perceived  and  retained  if 
they  are  strikingly  contrasted,  than  if  they  are  very  similar.  The 
ground  of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness,  the  resemblance  or  contrast, 
is  in  part  objective, — ^pertaining  solely  to  the  object  per^ 
ceived.  In  part  it  is  subjective,  and  arises  from  the  natural 
or  acquired  capability  of  the  individual  to  feel  and  know.  Thus, 
one  class  of  persons  are  physically  incapable  of  distinguishing 
different  colors,  i.  e,,  those  who  are  color-blind.  Others,  who  can 
discern  the  colors  which  are  commonly  named,  can  with  difficulty 
distinguish  shades  of  color  that  are  nearly  allied.  Some  persons 
are  very  insensible  to  differences  and  similarities  of  sounds  to 
which  others  are  keenly  alive.  Even  when  the  original  sensi- 
bilities of  the  senses  and  aptitudes  of  the  intellect  present  no  diver- 
sity, there  are  the  greatest  possible  differences  of  susceptibility, 
arising  from  differences  of  habit  and  attention. 

(2.)  Motion  heightens  the  contrasts  of  perceived  objects,  and 
gives  definiteness  to  the  outline  and  limits,  especially  of  visible 
percepts.  To  the  infant's  eye,  moving  objects  are  the  first  which, 
so  to  speak,  are  separated  from  the  undistinguished  mass  of 
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blended  color,  in  which  the  world  of  matter  is  at  first  arrayed. 
From  this  extended  surface  of  color,  certain  objects  are  detached, 
as  the  moving  lamp,  the  walking  person,  the  portable  furniture 
and  utensils.  They  pass  to  and  fro  athwart  the  background  upon 
which  they  are  projected,  and  are  brought  into  contrast  with  its 
unbroken  surface,  till  they  take  their  place  in  the  memory,  as  the 
first  distinct  objects  with  which  it  is  provided.  By  degrees  this 
undistinguished  mass  of  blended  light  and  shade,  of  form  and 
color,  is  broken  up,  as  one  and  another  separate  percept  and  dis- 
tinguished thing  is  detached  by  the  mind's  observation  and  is  set 
apart  in  the  mmd's  storehouse  as  a  distinct  idea.  The  influence 
of  motion  is  not  limited  to  visible  objects.  It  is  most  important 
in  giving  distinct  percepts  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  hand  must 
move  over  the  surface  felt,  or  the  surface  must  move  over  the 
hand,  to  leave  distinct  percepts  of  its  limits  and  qualities. 

(3.)  Repetition  is  an  efficient  and  often  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  the  completion  of  an  act  of  perception.  Even  the  simple 
percept,  as  a  sound,  a  color,  a  taste,  is  more  perfectly  mastered 
by  being  apjN'ehended  in  successive  acts  of  attention.  If  several 
percepts  are  to  be  united  as  a  single  and  separate  thing,  it  is  still 
more  requisite  that  they  be  often  apprehended  by  the  same  or 
ioontinuously  connected  acts,  in  order  that  the  object  may  be 
brought  completely  into  possession  and  placed  entirely  at  com- 
mand. This  is  especially  necessary  if  the  percept,  or  object,  by 
reason  of  its  spatial  extent  or  the  complexity  of  its  elements,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master  in  a  single  act.  In  some 
cases,  repetition  serves  to  make  the  impression  more  vivid  and 
definite.  In  others,  it  is  required  in  order  that  there  be  any  im- 
pression at  all. 

(a.)  Repetition  often  excites  and  gratifies  Oie  interest  of  the 
soul  in  the  objects  perceived,  and  thus  arouses  greater  energy  of 
attention. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  many  single  percepts.  A 
color  or  sound  gives  pleasure  when  once  perceived.  Let  it  solicit 
the  mind's  notice  a  second  time,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
gratification  which  it  gave,  will  arouse  the  mind  to  attend  with  in- 
creased energy  to  the  object  which  had  previously  imparted  so 
pleasant  an  experience.  In  the  recollection  of  that  experience, 
and  with  the  hope  of  its  renewal,  it  summons  again  all  its  energy  of 
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perception.  The  result  is  a  definite  remembrance  of  erery  thing 
which  the  man  is  competent  or  prepared  to  know  in  respect  to  it. 
When  the  attention  is  solicited  again,  the  mind  at  once  responds 
to  the  call,  withdraws  its  divided  or  distracted  activity,  and,  ac- 
cording to  its  sense  of  the  value  of  the  good  to  be  enjoyed,  re- 
sponds with  an  energetic  and  attentive  gaze. 

(b.)  Repetition  is  still  more  essential  to  enable  the  mind  to 
unite  into  a  whole  the  separate  parts  of  objects  which  cannot  be 
grasped  by  a  single  act  of  perception.  The  examples  already 
cited,  belong  to  those  objects  which  require  but  a  single  act  of 
attention  in  order  to  be  completely  possessed  by  the  mind.  There 
is  a  very  large  class  of  objects,  howevw,  which  consist  of  too 
many  parts  to  be  kuown  by  a  single  effort  of  perception.  These 
must  be  combined  together  into  one,  hy  successive  ads.  For 
example,  if  we  perceive  a  mathematical  figure  with  a  very  irre- 
gular and  complicated  outline,  it  is  necessary  that  we  view  it  in 
separate  portions,  in  order  to  master  the  whole.  Not  only  is  this 
true,  but  we  often  need  to  review  each  portion  which  we  have 
already  perceived,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  part  which  was 
perceived  previously.  After  we  have  followed  the  outline  by 
repeated  acts  of  ol^ervation,  we  need  often  to  review  the  whole 
as  a  whole  by  a  rapid  succession  of  acts,  or  by  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye  to  unite  the  several  parts.  If  we  look  at  a  painting, 
we  study  its  several  parts,  perhaps  for  hours  together,  in  order  to 
gain  and  carry  awiy  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  impression  of  the 
whole.  If  wd  look  at  the  front  of  an  edifice  that  is  elaborately 
adorned,  we  follow  the  several  feati/res  one  by  one  in  their  order, 
often  returning  upon  our  course,  that  we  may  retain  the  per- 
ceptions which  we  have  gained.  , 

The  first  efforts  of  the  eye  upon  such  an  object  are  like 
voyages  of  discovery  or  movements  of  military  reoonnoissance. 
They  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  use  of  the  finding-glass  of  a 
telescope.  The  eye  runs  hither  and  there  with  a  vague  and 
quickly-shifting  gaze.  It  finds  one  feature  after  another  which 
excites  its  interest  and  attracts  its  attention,  and  thus  learns  in  a 
general  way  what  material  is  present  for  it  to  work  upon.  Aft;er 
this  preliminary  work,  a  second  and  still  another  look  may  be 
required,  that  the  mind  may  determine  which  of  these  parts  it  is 
worth  while  to  unite  together  into  a  continuous  and  connected 
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whole,  by  succeesive  acts  of  attentive  perception.  That  this 
theorj  is  correct,  is  manifest  from  the  difference  which  we  notice 
between  observing  a  complex  object  when  seen  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  it  has  become  familiar  by  repeated  acts  of  perception. 
If  the  object  is  new  and  strange,  we  must  view  it  again  and 
again  in  order  to  bring  away  any  distinct  perception.  If  it  is 
fiuniliar,  or  like  a  familiar  object,  a  single  and  hasty  look  is  often 
enough  to  secure  a  clear  and  permanent  knowledge.  In  such  a 
case  we  know  beforehand  what  we  expect  to  find,  and  to  what 
points  we  need  to  direct  the  eye  in  ordet  to  assure  ourselves. 

When  the  object  contains  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  we 
can  grasp  at  a  single  view,  there  is  need  of  repetition  for  another 
reason.  Let  the  outline  of  a  mathematical  figure  be  made  up 
of  nuuiy  sides,  or  the  fii,ce  of  an  edifice  consist  of  a  very  great 
number  of  salient  features,  and  it  is  impossible — ^let  either  be 
ever  so  familiar — that  they  should  be  perceived  distinctly  by  any 
single  effi>rt  of  perception.  The  eye  must  pass  around  the  outline, 
or  sweep  across  the  face  by  successive  acts,  and  master  each  portion 
in  detail,  in  order  to  perceive  the  whole  so  as  to  recall  it. 

Here  again  we  notice  a  striking  difierence  between  objects  that 
are  r^ular  and  uniform,  and  those  which  are  irregular  and  mul- 
tiform. Of  two  figures  of  fifty  sides,  let  one  be  a  regular  and  an- 
other an  irregular  polygon.  Let  the  fa9ade  of  a  building  be  made 
up  of  similar  parts  combined  after  a  uniform  law  of  recurrence 
and  symmetry;  or  let  the  parts  have  no  relation  of  likeness, 
order,  or  correspondence.  A  few  repetitions  of  attention  enable 
us  to  master  the  one ;  very  many  are  required  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  other. 

(4.)  Familiar  objects  are  readily  and  rapidly  perceived. 
Novel  or  un&miliar  objects  are  slowly  and  painfully  mastered. 
The  &ct  is  unquestioned.  The  explanation  of  it  is  furnished  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  already  laid  down. 

To  fiimiliar  shades  of  color,  sounds,  forms,  touches,  tastes,  and 
smells,  the  mind  is  ready  to  attend,  being  guided  by  its  remem- 
brance of  what  it  had  perceived  before,  and  incited  to  attention 
by  remembered  pleasure.  If  the  combination  is  also  familiar — 
t.  e.,  the  union  of  the  taste  or  smell  with  the  color,  or  of  the  touch 
with  the  form — the  same  law  holds  good.  In  looking  at  an  indi- 
vidual chair  or  table  which  I  have  often  perceived,  or  the  aspect 
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of  which  is  &miliar,  one  percept  prepares  the  way  for  another 
— ^the  color  for  the  form,  the  form  for  the  weight ;  one  part  for  an- 
other, as  the  leg  of  the  chair  or  the  tahle  for  the  back  of  the  one 
or  the  bed  of  the  other ;  so  that  the  mind  is  at  once  prepared 
for  what  it  expects  and  readily  apprehends  what  it  is  wait- 
ing   for. 

But  let  the  object  be  unfamiliar,  we  are  detained  upon  its  parts 
in  the  way  already  explained,  in  order  that  we  may  discover 
what  they  are,  so  far  as  to  decide  which,  if  any,  shall  receive  our 
attention.  If  a  novel  piece  of  furniture  is  seen,  or  a  new  imple- 
ment, or  an  edifice  singularly  pldlnned,  or  a  work  of  art  executed 
after  peculiar  principles,  or  if  an  animal  or  plant  of  an  unfami- 
liar species  or  a  dress  of  a  new  fashion  is  presented  for  our  in- 
spection, we  find  it  necessary  to  look  again  and  again  at  the  ob- 
ject. We  must  feel  our  way  step  by  step  and  part  by  part,  to 
find  the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  so  that  we  can  recall  them. 

The  acts  of  repeated  perception  whioh  are  required  in  such  cases,  are  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  acts  of  recognition,  qt  with  acts  of  eomjparison  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cerning similarities  or  other  relations. 

Acts  of  recognition  and  of  comparison  do  indeed  usually  apcompany  these 
efforts  of  perception.  But  though  they  often  facilitate,  they  do  not  oonstituto 
the  acts.  This  is  manifest  from  the  analysis  of  the  acts.  A  single  percept,  or 
an  object  consisting  of  several  percepts,  must  first  be  perceived  in  order  to  be  ro  • 
cognized.  It  must  be  known  the  first  time,  or  by  a  first  act,  in  order  to  ba  known 
tho  second  time,  or  by  a  subsequent  act.  So,  two  objects  must  be  perceived,  before 
they  can  be  compared  and  discerned  to  be  similar  or  alike. 

Some  psychologists  distinguish  perception  from  sensation  thus :  **  a  sensation, 
when  recognized  as  similar  to  one  previously  experienced,  becomes  a  perception." 
So  Herbert  Spencer :  "  As  there  can  be  no  classification  or  recognition  of  objects 
without  perception  of  them  ]  so  there  can  be  no  perception  of  them  without  classi- 
fication or  recognition."  '^  A  perception  of  it  [an  object]  can  arise  only  when  the 
group  of  sensations  is  consciously  coordinated,  and  their  meaning  understood." 
"  The  perception  of  any  object  therefore,  is  impossible,  save  under  the  form  of  re- 
cognition or  classification."  {Principles  of  Psychology,  g  46.) 

Morell  says :  "  To  perceive  a  thing,  means,  first  of  all,  to  recognize  it ;"  and 
again :  ''When  we  come  to  perceive  special  objects,  then  it  is  implied  that  we  not 
only  recognize,  but  that  we  also  begin  to  classify  them."— (Introduction  to  Mental 
Phdosophyy  pp.  85,  86.  London,  1862.)  That  this  is  really  impossible  and  logi- 
cally self-contradictory,  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said.  Kecognition  and 
classification  attend  and  assist  perception,  but  they  do  not  constitute  tho  act.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  definition  would  exclude  from  the  act  of  perception-proper,  all 
that  is  material  to  it,  or  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  sensation-proper,  viz., 
tho  apprehension  of  spatial  relations  and  of  externality.  Neither  of  these  are 
necessarily  involved  in  the  recognition  or  comparison  of  sensations.  The  view 
T\ould  shut  us  up  to  a  purely  idealistic  theory. 
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(6.)  To  complete  and  successful  perception,  some  contintuinoe 
of  time  is  necessary.  This  necessity  for  time  is  partly  physical 
or  organic,  and  partly  mental  or  psychical. 

The  organic  necessity  lies  in  the  unexplained  and  ultimate  fact, 
that  in  order  to  a  complete  aud  definite  physical  impression  upon 
the  organ,  there  must  be  a  continued  action  of  its  excitant  or 
stimulus  for  a  brief  but  appreciable  period.  The  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  the  other  organs,  with  their  connected  nervous  apparatus, 
must  be  occupied  with  that  which  excites  them,  in  order  to  give 
a  sensation  of  which  the  mind  can  avail  itself  to  distinct  percep- 
tion. Indeed,  after  the  stimulant  has  ceased  to  affect  the  organ, 
the  impression,  and  with  it  the  perception,  remains ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  by  which  we  revolve  a  burning  coal  so 
swiftly  as  to  perceive  a  circle  of  fire. 

The  psychical  necessity  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  mind 
can  remit  or  increase  the  energy  of  the  organ  by  its  own  volun- 
tary agency,  and  tliat,  to  exert  this  energy  also  requires  time, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  mind  acts  through  and  under 
the  laws  of  its  physical  organism.  An  increase  of  energy  in  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  organism  is  an  affair  of  time,  and  is 
oft;en  a  measure  of  its  lapse. 

Jugglers,  prestidigitators,  etc.,  perform  many  of  their  feats  by 
having  acquired  a  capacity  of  rapid  movement  which  does  not 
allow  time  enough  for  the  sense-psrceptions  of  lookers-on  to 
respond  to  the  objects.  Often  they  do  not  furnish  time  enough 
for  the  requisite  impressions  to  be  made  upon  the  sense-organs. 
Still  more  frequently  they  do  not  furnish  time  in  which  percep- 
tion or  intelligence  may  perceive  the  objects  in  their  relations,  so 
as  to  discriminate,  construct,  and  interpret  what  the  sense-organs 
respond  to.  Quickness  of  movement  and  quickness  of  thought 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  a  successftil  juggler.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  capacity  to  divert  the  attention  by  lively  sallies, 
by  sudden  gestures,  rapid  speech,  exciting  tones,  and  a  bold 
address,  as  well  as  skill  in  inventing  the  physical  appliances 
of  illusion.  A  man  endowed  by  nature  with  aptitudes  like 
these,  who  has  learned  to  make  them  efllcient  by  art,  can 
almost  cheat  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  soberest  and  most  practiced 
observer. 

8* 
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§  120.  It  is  in  place  here  to  consider  fie  doctrine 

Can  we  attend        r»i»»».i  ,^  *iii 

to  more  than  which  IS  iDsisted  on  80  earnestly,  particularly  by 
time?  '**^***  Dugald  Stewart  {Elements,  c.  ii.),  that  the  mind,  in 
perception,  can  attend  to  but  one  object  at  a  time. 
This  position  he  endeavors  to  sustain  and  enforce  by  examples 
like  the  following :  In  viewing  a  mathematical  figure,  say  of  a 
thousand  sides,  we  view  each  side  by  a  separate  effort  of  atten- 
tive regard,  till  we  have  passed  around  the  outline  by  successive 
acts  of  perception.  The  eye  and  the  mind  do  this  so  rapidly, 
that  when  the  outline  is  not  very  complicated,  they  seem  to  grasp 
and  master  the  whole  by  a  single  and  instantaneous  act.  So,  in 
listening  to  a  concert  of  music,  we  think  we  hear — i.  e.,  atten- 
tively Usten  to — ^all  the  instruments  and  separate  parts  together, 
whereas  we  in  fact  can  attend  to  but  one.  But  when  we  seem  to 
ourselves  to  listen  to  all,  we  in  fact  pass  so  rapidly  from  one  to 
another  as  to  think  we  attead  to  all  tog3ther.  A  single  object  he 
defines  as  the  minimum  visible  in  connection  with  the  eye — that 
is,  the  smallest  extension  of  color  or  shad  ad  light  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  affected — and  would  by  a  similar  rule,  assert  that  the 
minimum  audlbky  or  the  simplest  and  shortest  appreciable  sound 
only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  single  instant 

The  theory  of  Stewart  labors  under  the  following  difficulties : 
It  excludes  the  possibility  of  comparing  objects  with  one  another. 
In  order  to  compare  objects  so  as  to  discern  that  they  are  alike 
or  diverse,  they  must  be  considered  together — that  is,  they  must 
be  attentively  perceived  in  combination.  In  the  cases  supposed 
by  Stewart  of  the  several  sides  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds,  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of 
the  figure  must  be  considered  together,  to  be  known  to  be  adjoin- 
ing, near,  or  remote :  the  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be 
heard  together,  to  be  discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be 
known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to  be  connected  as  before  and  after 
one  another.  If  the  mind  could  apprehend  no  more  than  a 
single  object  at  once,  it  would  be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  most  important  part  of  its  knowledge,  viz.,  the  knowledge 
of  relations ;  or  every  description  of  knowledge  by  synthesis. 

It  might  perhaps  ba  said,  that  what  Stewart  intended  to  assert 
was  this :  that  in  sense-perception  the  mind  can  only  attend  to 
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one  object  at  the  same  indivisible  instant ;  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  compares  two  objects,  it  connects  an  object  perceived 
with  an  object  represented,  a  percept  with  a  representation.  For 
example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sounds 
of  an  orchestra,  it  sees  at  the  present  instant  a  single  side  or  the 
smallest  possible  part  of  a  side — the  minimum  visible — or  hears 
a  single  sound  or  note,  and,  while  seeing  or  hearing,  compares 
with  it  the  side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  heard  befere.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  at  the  same  undivided  instant 
of  time  both  the  side  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem 
bered,  etc.  The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know 
but  a  single  object  at  a  single  instant  of  time,  must  be  abandoned 
as  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  functions  and  acquisitions 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  &cts  within  our 
experience. 

To  the  knowledge  of  relations,  the  knowledge  of  at  least  two 
related  objects  is  necessary.  To  successftd  or  permanent  know- 
ledge, even  of  relations,  attention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must 
then  be  able  to  attend  to  more  than  a  single  object.  Inasmuch, 
also,  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  sense-perceptions  are 
concerned  with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  differ- 
ent senses,  it  follows,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  more 
than  a  single  percept.  That  the  mind,  in  any  single  act  of  percep- 
tion, usually  attends  with  unequal  energy  to  each  of  the  related 
percepts,  is  a  point  which  might  be  urged  with  some  show  of  reason. 
When  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  them,  and  strain  the  mind  to  its  utmost  energy,  the 
excess  of  energy  is  directed  now  to  one  and  now  to  another. 
Both  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intenseness.  The 
mind  regards  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  impression  of  it, 
and  then  compares  or  in  some  other  way  connects  it  with  that 
received  from  the  other.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  of 
comparison  or  connection  is  complete.  This  fact  has  given  occa« 
rion  to  the  unwarranted  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  to 
but  a  single  object  at  the  same  indivisible  instant. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ACTIVITY   OF  THE  SOUL  IN   SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

§  121.  The  impressiou  is  very  common,  that  th« 

tto?*hSS^$  ■oul,  in  its  sense-perception,  is  simply  receptive  of 

pH^ye  only,     material  objects — that  it  passively  receives  whatever 

imprints  are  made  from  without,  exerting  no  active 

agency  of  its  own. 

By  many,  this  is  stated  as  a  positive  doctrine,  which  is  consis- 
tently carried  out  into  all  its  logical  inferences  and  applications. 
Thus  Kant  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  many  psychologists  not 
of  his  school,  assert  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception — as  indeed 
in  all  the  intuitions  of  consciousness — is  simply  receptive,  while 
in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  it  is  self-active. 

Psychologists  of  the  materiaHstic  school,  and  many  who  are 
not  materialists,  but  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  forms  of 
expression  and  habits  of  association  that  are  borrowed  from 
materialistic  theories,  not  only  assert  that  the  mind  is  passive 
in  its  sense-perceptions,  but  even  in  the  higher  activities  of 
imagination  and  thought.  Locke  often  inadvertently  expresses 
himself  in  language  and  by  illustrations  and  analogies  borrowed 
from  the  physics  of  his  time.  Coodillac  not  only  makes  all 
sensations  to  be  impressions  imprinted  upon  the  tabtUa  raaa,  but 
makes  all  ideas,  or  the  intellectual  copies  of  sensations,  to  be 
simply  "transformed  sensations."  With  him  agree  in  principle 
the  ideologists  of  the  French  school.  The  schools  of  Benecke 
and  Herbart  in  Germany,  as  also  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  his 
disciples  in  England  and  America,  all  formally  accept  and 
positively  teach  the  same  doctrine,  or  unconsciously  assume  it  to 
be  true  in  their  theories  and  discussions. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  theories  and  assump- 

Oronndfl  on      ,  *^  t       /•  n       •  ^     mi  i 

which  the  the-  tious  rcst  are  the  lollowmg:  1.  The  general  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers 
and  laws  of  its  working,  by  which  it  is  invested  with  material 
properties,  and  interpreted  by  material  analogies.  2.  The 
unquestioned  fact,  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception,  apprehends 
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and  acts  by  means  of  a  material  organism,  and  has  to  do  solely 
with  material  objects.  3.  The  soul  is  known  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  matter  for  the  objects  which  it  perceives.  It 
cannot  perceive  any  material  object  when  the  object  or  stimulus 
does  not  exist  Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  the  material  organ 
or  instrument  which  it  employs,  depends  on  the  material  con- 
ditions which  are  required  for  healthful  and  vigorous  activity. 

§  122.  We  maintain  that  in  sense-perception  the 
intellect  is  active,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  the soui is  <m>- 
The  soul,  in  sense-perception,  is  known  through 
consciousness  to  be  active,  and  in  a  special  s^ise  to  be  self- 
active.  To  perceive  by  the  senses,  is  only  a  special  form  of  the 
soui's  general  capacity  or  power  to  know.  To  know,  is  not  to 
receive  or  suffer  an  impression,  but  to  be  certain  of  a  fact; 
whenever  this  ftmction  is  exercised,  the  soul  is  self-active, 
whether  the  objects  known  are  material  or  spiritual. 

That  the  soul  is  active  in  sense-perception,  is  still  further 
evident  from  the  following  &cts,  most  of  which  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  any  objects 
of  sense  is  developed  by  degrees  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  and, 
after  it  is  fully  developed,  is  exercised  at  different  times  and  by 
different  persons  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  The 
in&nt  at  first  feels  many  sensations,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  know  objects  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  only  perceives  with 
the  lowest  activity  possible  of  a  power  undeveloped  by  exercise. 
It  is  only  when  its  attention  is  aroused  and  its  power  to  know  is 
acquired  and  fixed,  that  it  is  properly  said  to  perceive.  Its  at- 
tention is  first  limited  to  the  objects  of  a  single  sense.  One  after 
another,  each  of  the  senses  is  awakened  to  action,  and,  as  each  is 
aroused,  the  mind  seems  to  bestow  for  the  time  the  whole  of  its 
energy  upon  the  world  which  a  single  sense  unfolds  before  it. 
It  studies  light,  it  studies  colors,  it  studies  forms,  it  studies 
Bounds,  it  studies  touches.  Soon,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments of  its  body,  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  space, 
viz.,  position,  distance,  and  dimensions.  It  then  gathers  its  per- 
cepts together,  locates  them  together  or  apart,  attaching  them  to 
their  appropriate  places  or  objects.  Then  it  uses  one  class  of 
percepts  in  place  of  another,  or  as  signs  of  distance,  size,  etc.,  m 
all  the  rarieties  of  acquired  perception. 
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As  real  and  as  great  a  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  the  per* 
ceptions  of  different  men ;  also  in  those  of  the  same  men  at  dif« 
ferent  times.  If  we  suppose  the  powers  ot*  perception  to  be  de- 
veloped in  any  number  of  persons,  we  cannot  &iil  to  notice  im 
portant  differences  in  the  energy  and  effectivenes3  with  which 
they  are  used.  Two  persons  look  out  upon  a  landscape,  but 
how  much  more  does  the  one  behold  than  the  other!  One, 
sees  countless  objects  which  the  other  entirely  overlooks — ^houses,, 
trees,  lawns,  lines  of  beauty,  contrasted  and  varying  colors,  artis- 
tic groupings,  none  of  which  are  observed  by  the  other.  Num- 
berless sounds  await  the  not'cc  of  each.  One  hears,  the  other 
fails  to  hear  the  crowing  cock,  the  sharp  report  of  the  rifle,  the 
rattling  and  rumbling  of  distant  vehicles,  the  cawing  crow,  the 
singing  of  birds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  percepts  of  taste, 
smell,  and  touch,  though  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  less 
striking. 

§  123.  The  methods  in  which  the  soul  exerts  its 

Different  modes  ,•    • ,  •  -n*      ,       rni.  i   •  a  •    t 

dfthis  activity,  activity  are  various.  First:  The  soul  imparts  special 
energy  to  single  organs,  so  tJhiat  they  perform  their 
fimctions  with  more  than  usual  efficiency.  It  can  determine  an  unu- 
sual flow  or  excitement  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  eye,  the  ear, 
or  the  hand,  thereby  rendering  each  capable  of  more  vivid  sensa- 
tions. The  process  and  its  effect  are  both  called  the  innervaiion 
o£  the  organs.  This  is  accomplished,  in  all  probability,  by 
means  of  the  reflex  or  efferent  nervous  organism.  Whatever 
may  be  the  physical  or  physiological  medium  by  which  the  effect 
is  produced,  its  cause  is  often  purely  psychical ;  the  soul  itself  is 
the  originating  agent. 

This  innervation  of  a  single  organ  or  pair  of  organs  is  ob- 
served in  cases  like  the  following:  The  eye  rests  listlessly  oi 
wanders  vaguely  over  a  landscape  or  a  crov^d  of  men.  In  a 
moment  it  is  fixed  by  some  single  object ;  perhaps  through  some 
physical  stimulus,  as  a  brlglifc  light  or  glaring  color ;  perhaps  by 
something  attractive  to  the  feelings  only.  The  curiosity  is 
aroused,  and  stimulates  the  organ  to  do  its  utmost.  Under  the 
innervation  of  the  agent  of  vision,  the  picture  which  had  before 
been  painted  dimly  on  the  retina,  is  suddenly  lighted  up  as 
though  a  new  force  of  sunlight  had  poured  upon  the  object  a 
fresh  illumination.     In  a  similar  way,  the  soul  can  awaken  thf 
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ear  to  more  distinct  hearing,  by  summoning  its  physical  capaci- 
ties to  do  their  utjiost.  "  Did  you  hear  that  shriek?"  says  one 
man  to  another :  The  eai*s  of  both  are  made  attent  at  once,  and 
are  physically  excited  to  catch  even  the  feeblest  sound,  as  well 
as  mentally  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

That  the  soul  possesses  and  uses  this  power,  is  evident  stiU 
further  &)m  the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  energy  of 
single  organs,  the  mind  is  often  forced  to  suspend  the  action  of 
the  others.  We  close  the  eyes,  that  we  may  hear  distinctly  a 
doubtful  call,  or  mark  the  &int  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  do  full 
justice  to  the  skill  and  power  with  which  a  superior  singer 
manages  delicately  shaded  sounds.  We  find  it  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  give  Ml  effect  to  two  of  the  senses  at 
the  same  time.  We  cannot  at  the  same  instant  read  the  degrees 
&om  a  measuring  scale,  and  listen  to  a  musical  air. 

Second :  The  mind  exercises  its  activity  in  its  sense-percep- 
tions, by  directing  its  attention  to  a  limited  number  of  sense- 
objects,  and  neglecting  the  remainder. 

The  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  can,  in  a  single  act  of  apprehen- 
sion, be  occjipied  with  only  a  few  objects,  whether  they  arc 
objects  of  sense,  or  psychical  creations.  To  do  justice  to  those 
objects,  so  as  to  bring  away  distinct  and  vivid  images  of  their 
nature  and  relations,  requires  that  they  be  exclusively  before 
the  mind.  If  they  are  exclusively  present,  other  objects  must 
be  withdrawn,  unnoticed,  or  neglected.  The  fact  is  unquestioned, 
that  the  mind  does  both  admit  and  shut  out  the  objects  of  sens3 
by  its  active  efforts.  If  we  notice  and  follow  our  own  processes 
in  sense-perception,  we  shall  observe  that  we  are  constantly  em- 
ploying our  energies  in  this  twofold  way.  When,  for  example, 
we  listen  to  a  full  orchestra,  we  may  single  out  the  fife,  and 
follow  its  shrill  piping,  in  spite  of  the  crashing  masses  of  sound 
that  assail  the  ear  from  trumpet,  trombone,  and  drum ;  or  we 
trace  the  silver  threading  of  the  leading  violin,  or  we  combine 
into  a  single  and  almost  exclusive  impression  the  sounds  which 
the  stringed  or  wind  instruments  make  together ;  or  we  give  the 
ear  to  a  single  part  as  rendered  by  its  appropriate  agents,  soaring 
with  the  air,  or  sustained  by  the  animating  tenor,  or  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  bass,  leaving,  in  each  instance,  all  the  other  parts 
anheard«    The  power  of  the  mind  not  to  perceive  or  not  tfj 
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notice,  is  illustrated  by  examples  like  the  following :  The  millei 
does  not  hear  the  sounds  from  his  own  mill,  while  the  visitor  can 
hear  nothing  else.  The  operative  does  not  notice,  and  therefore 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  whir  of  the  spindles  and  the  clash  of  the 
looms.  He  can  speak  and  hear  with  entire  freedom,  while  the 
bystander  can  do  neither,  &om  the  distracting  and  deafening  din. 

Third :  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  still 
further  illustrated  in  the  great  variety  of  acts  and  processes 
which  we  are  compelled  to  perform,  in  order  to  create  percepts 
and  images  which  we  can  carry  away  and  retain.  These  acts 
and  processes  are  acts  of  selective  analysis  and  constructive  syn- 
thesis, by  which  the  soul  chooses  for  itself  the  objects  which  it 
will  separate  and  remember  as  distinct  images  or  things. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  an  object  wholly  strange  and 
new,  we  often  find  ourselves  making  distinct  efforts  to  study  it 
part  by  part,  adding  one  after  another,  till  we  have  combined  all 
its  elements  into  a  definite  product.  Even  when  the  eye  is  intro- 
duced to  a  new  landscape,  it  first  runs  with  rapid  glances  along  the 
horizon,  resting  here  and  there  upon  any  point  or  feature  which 
invites  a  prolonged  or  second  look ;  then  it  sweeps  ^hither  and 
thither,  crossing  its  path  as  often  as  need  be,  searching  out 
whatever  may  attract  its  gaze.  Aft;er  having  thus  constructed 
the  outline  of  the  picture,  it  leisurely  paints  in  the  details  one 
by  one,  till  the  whole  is  finished,  and  it  can  carry  away  the  re- 
membrance of  it  as  a  single  object ;  or  perhaps  it  divides  it  into 
separate  portions,  and  treasures  in  the  memory  cabinet  pictures 
of  selected  parts.  But  how  much  does  the  most  careful  and 
active  observer  overlook !  How  much  is  reserved  for  after-efforts  I 
A  recognition  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  alto- 
gether essential  to  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  acts  of  memory  and  imagination.  The  mind  can  re- 
create by  the  representative  power  only  what  it  has  first  created 
by  the  power  of  perception.  The  memory  and  imagination  can 
recall  and  reshape  no  more  of  the  objects  of  sense  than  the  per- 
ceptive power  has  shaped  and  fixed  and  carried  away  for  the 
Bervice  of  both.  The  acquisitions  of  the  memory  and  the  reach 
of  the  imagination  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number 
of  objects '  which  we  have  perceived,  as  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  perceived  them. 
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Fourth :  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  re- 
quired in  early  life  to  separate  the  mass  of  perceived  or  perceiv- 
able material  into  the  distinct  objects  which  are  apprehended 
and  named  by  men  of  average  intelligence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  of  thus  uniting  different 
percepts  into  distinguishable  wholes  is  performed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent before  the  time  when  we  can  distinctly  remember.  To  the 
in&nt's  eye  the  whole  world  of  perceivable  matter,  so  far  as  it  is 
perceived  at  all,  is  perceived  as  a  single  whole,  or  one  imdivided 
object.  The  apartment  within  which  it  tries  its  first  experiments 
of  activity  is  literally  a  universe;  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the 
table,  the  chairs,  all  blending  together  in  a  total  impression. 
This  whole  is  divided  into  parts  by  successive  efforts.  One  mind 
does  this  with  greater  perfection  than  another.  Its  discrimina- 
tions are  more  subtle,  its  combinations  more  exact,  and  its  inter- 
pretations more  sagacious,  even  upon  such  objects  as  apples, 
oranges,  chairs,  tables,  horses,  and  dogs. 

Fifth :  The  activity  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  the  diversity 
of  the  sense-perceptions  which  are  reached  by  different  men  as 
they  advance  in  life,  or  differ  in  their  employments  and  culture. 

A  single  general  example  may  illustrate  the  diversity  of  per- 
ception in  which  all  these  conditions  exert  their  influence.  Lot  two 
men  together  inspect  a  complicated  machine  or  engine ;  let  the 
one  be  a  person  of  average  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
other  an  accomplished  engineer :  how  much  more  wiU  the  one 
perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other!  Before  the  practiced  eye, 
each  separate  part  takes  its  appropriate  place,  being  sharply 
distinguished  from  every  other,  the  dividing  surfaces  and  con- 
necting members  being  all  discerned  at  a  glance,  and  all  these 
separate  portions  being  united  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical 
whole.  To  the  eye  of  the  uninstructed  person,  however  keen 
may  be  his  physical  vision,  there  is  neither  whole  nor  parts,  but 
a  confused  and  bewildering  impression.  The  difference  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  physical  defect  or  excellence  in  the 
organs  of  vision,  but  only  by  the  previous  intellectual  training. 

These  intellectual  conditions  are  the  result  of  the  mind's  own 
energy,  and  that  they  are  most  significant  is  convincingly 
demonstrated  by  a  multitude  of  similar  cases.  The  sharp  but 
uninstructed  eye  of  the  child  or  the  savage  looks  out  listlessly 
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upon  the  stars ;  the  reflecting  eye  of  the  astronomer  groups  them 
in  figures,  threads  them  upon  lines,  and  arrays  them  in  mystical 
curves.  The  mechanic  perceives  much  that  every  other  man 
overlooks,  and  the  objects  which  each  mechanic  perceives,  or,  as 
we  say,  has  an  eye  for,  depend  on  the  particular  trade  to  which 
he  has  been  trained.  It  is  true  that  in  such  cases,  some  activity  of 
phantasy  and  memory  attends  and  often  precedes  the  special 
activity  of  ssnse.  But  if  thQ  memory  and  the  phantasy  are  first 
aroused,  their  action  determines  and  decides  what  is  perceived 
by  the  senses ;  it  directs  and  holds  the  attention  to  their  appro- 
priate objects,  and  so  enables  the  mind  to  master  and  retain  them 
as  permanent  possessions. 

It  follows  from  these  truths,  by  a  necessary  inference,  that  the 
mind's  activity  in  perception,  and  its  mastery  over  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  objects,  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
interest  which  these  objects  excite.  In  other  words,  the  feelings 
and  the  character  affect  the  accuracy  and  the  reach,  and  of 
course  the  permanence  of  the  sense-perceptions. 

The  eye  that  is  sharpened  by  the  lust  of  gain,  detects  objects 
and  qualities  to  which  the  less  interested  observer  is  totally 
blind.  The  ear  that  is  quickened  by  expectation  or  terror  can 
catch  the  sound  of  deliverance  when  all  other  ears  are  deaf. 
The  hand  that  palpitates  with  hope  or  fear,  can  apprehend 
delicate  monitions  of  good  or  evil,  which  the  stranger  would  not 
notice.  The  living  soul,  as  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  is 
present  in  the  acts  of  every  sense,  and  largely  determines  the 
report  which  each  shall  make  of  the  material  universe.  What 
a  man  is,  is  exemplified  in  what  he  perceives, — ^his  tastes,  his 
desires,  and  even  his  moral  habits  and  resolves. 

The  activity  of  sense-perception,  though  an  activity 
and  easily  ex-  of  knowledge,  is  howevcr  the  most  elementary  of  all 
these  activities,  and  the  one  which  is  most  easily 
performed.  In  one  aspect  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  in  respect 
to  its  dignity  and  disciplinary  value.  It  is  the  least  intellectual 
of  all  the  intellectual  acts.  It  is  performed  with  great  ease  and 
with  surprising  perfection  by  the  infant.  All  the  manifold 
processes  of  combination  and  judgment  which  it  involves  are 
executed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  at  the  very  earliest  age,  and 
by  persons  of  the  least  cultivation  in  the  higher  discrimiuationa 
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of  the  ipkilect,  and  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  capacity  foi 
such  cultivation.  The  habits  and  aptitudes  which  are  the  results 
of  these  efforts  seem  to  be  more  completely  controlled  by  asso- 
ciation, to  displace  and  almost  to  defy  reHection,  more  entirely 
than  is  true  of  the  higher  activities  and  applications  of  the 
intellect  That  some  activities  and  processes  of  the  intellect 
are  capable  of  being  more  readily  performed  than  others,  is  an 
original  fiict  of  our  being.  It  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  psy^ 
chological  fact,  which,  to  our  knowledge  is  ultimate  and  inex* 
plicable.  But  though  this  fact  cannot  bo  resolved  by  any  higher 
or  more  comprehensive  psychical  or  physical  law,  it  is  readily 
explained  by  the  still  higher  relations  of  adaptation  and  design. 

sense-perception:   SUMMABY   and   REVIEW. 

J  124.  (1.)  Tho  processes  involvod  in  sense-perception,  as  our  analysis  has  shown, 
are  by  no  means  simple.  The  product,  when  complete  in  a  perceived  material 
object,  is  in  its  constituent  elements  and  relations  more  complex  than  is  usually 
believed. 

We  will  briefly  review  and  recapitulate  the  several  steps  of  the  processes  and 
the  elements  of  the  product. 

(2.)  Sense-perception  is  an  act  of  knowledge  by  means  of  sensations  and  the 
sense-organs.  As  the  term  indicates,  the  act  implies  two  elements,  which  are 
distinguished  as  sensation  and  perception;  more  exactly  as  sensation -proper  and 
perception-proper.  These  are  distinguished  in  thought,  but  not  separable  in 
fact.  The  act  of  consciousness  by  which  we  know  the  process,  separates  these 
dements  by  an  analysis  of  thought,  but  connects  them  by  a  synthesis  of  time  re- 
lations, as  constituting  a  single  and  instantaneous  psychical  state.  They 
are  distinguished  in  the  relation  of  dependence,  but  are  united  as  instantaneous 
in  time. 

(3.)  Sensation,  or  the  sensation  element,  is  known  still  further :  First,  phyaiolo- 
gieallyy  as  dependent  on  tho  excitement  of  the  sensorium,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  some  physical  excitant  or  object.  Tho  sensorium  is  a  collective  term  for  the 
nervous  organism  and  the  sense-organs  conjoined.  This  organism,  animated 
by  the  sentient  soul,  acts  as  the  agent  or  instrument  of  tho  several  sensations. 
How  it  is  fitted  thus  to  act,  we  do  not  know.  What  there  is  in  its  nature  which 
renders  it  capable  of  responding,  as  it  does,  to  the  impressions  or  excitements 
which  it  suffers,  we  cannot  explain.  Wo  know  that  each  class  or  portion  of  the 
sentient  nerves  is  capable  of  a  special  sensation,  and  so  far  is  idiopathic.  In 
order  to  produce  it,  the  excitement  or  impression  must  usually  be  applied  to  the 
nerve-endings,  in  the  sense-organs.  A  class  of  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  found 
in  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  filaments,  of  electric  and  chemical  action,  of  pres- 
sure, of  certain  morbid  and  abnormal  bodily  conditions,  which  occasion  what  are 
called  tho  subjective  sensations  of  light  and  sound,  and  perhaps  of  taste. 

(4.)  Second,  psychologically  considered,  sensation  is  a  more  or  less  positively 
^pleasant  or  {>ainful   experience  )f  the  soul,  as   conaci'Jiisly  Animating  and   uotui0 
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toiih  an  extended  eeneorium.  The  sensations  are  in  this  respect  sharply  distin- 
guished by  the  soul  itself  from  the  desires  whioh  attend  them  as  well  as  from  thi 
purely  spiritual  emotions.  When  the  soul  is  said  to  bo  conscious  of  its  sensations, 
consciousness  can  not  be  used  in  the  technical  sonsa  of  a  direct  oognizanoo  of 
purely  spiritual  acts  or  states,  but  as  a  direct  or  intuitive  cognizance  of  this  pecu« 
liar  experience.  It  follows  that  the  several  sensations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ex- 
perienced by  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  extended  sensorium,  must  be  in- 
definitely but  really  separated  from  each  other  in  distance  and  place, 

(5.)  Perception,  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  is  mhjective  and  objective  /  as  euhjective, 
it  is  distinguished  by  several  steps  or  processes.  As  objective,  it  apprehends  some 
being.     The  result  is  a  product,  or  the  object  cu  known. 

Subjectively  viewed,  sense-perception  is  distinguished  as  original  and  acquired, 
or  simple  and  complex  ;  also  as  direct  and  indirect.  In  original  or  simple  percep- 
tion, the  mind  knows  the  single  percepts  which  are  appropriate  to  single  organs 
of  sense.  In  acquired  or  complex  perception,  it  connects  those  with  one  another 
under  a  variety  of  relations.  In  direct  perception,  the  relations  used  are  those  of 
extension  and  diversity ;  in  indirect,  those  of  likeness,  causation,  and  design  are 
also  employed. 

Objectively  viewed,  perception  always  knows  a  material  non'ego.  But  the  ob« 
jeots  of  simple  and  complex  perception  are  unlike, 

(6.)  In  simple  or  original  perception,  the  object  is  a  simple  percept — *.  «.,  an  ex- 
tended non-ego.  But  the  term  non-ego  is  equivocal,  being  capable  of  three  dis- 
tinct meanings,  corresponding  to  the  three  distinguishable  egos  with  whioh  they 
are  contrasted.  These  are  the  following:  (1.)  The  perceiving  agent  as  a  pure 
spirit;  (2.)  the  percipient  agent  as  a  spirit  animating  an  extended  sensorium; 
(3.)  the  individual  as  spirit,  sensorium,  and  body.  The  three  non-egos  contrasted 
with  these  are:  (1.)  The  sensorium  in  excited  action,  distinguished  by  the  soul 
from  itself  as  a  pure  spirit;  (2.)  the  body  perceived  as  other  than  the  sentient 
soul — t.  e.,  the  soul  as  animating  the  sensorium  j  and  (3.)  the  surrounding  universe 
as  distinguished  from  the  soul,  sensorium,  and  body — t,  e,,  from  the  man  as  soul 
and  body  united. 

(7.)  In  original  perception,  the  object  directly  apprehended  is  the  sensorium  as 
excited  to  some  definite  action.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  percipient, 
by  the  soul's  own  act  of  discrimination.  In  other  words,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
contrasted  are  the  first  named  above.  This  non-ego  is  the  percept  appropriate  to 
each  of  the  sense  organs. 

Some  contend  that  there  are  but  two  organs  and  two  forms  of  direct  perception 
-—those  of  touch  and  sight ;  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  giving  sensa* 
tions  only. 

(8.)  Indirect  or  acquired  perception  first  combines  single  percepts  into  material 
wholes  or  objects,  by  referring  them  to  the  same  portion  of  space.  The  first  expe- 
riment is  made  with  the  body  itself,  the  perception  of  which  the  soul  completefi^ 
knowing  it  within  and  without.  This  gives  the  non-ego  in  the  second  sense* 
Other  percepts  it  proceeds  to  combine  and  construct  into  other  bodies,  by  pro- 
cesses of  comparison,  measurement,  and  induction,  after  the  analogon  of  the  body 
which  the  soul  inhabits.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  body  itself,  giving 
the  non-ego  in  the  third  sense,  the  distances,  forms,  sizes,  etc.,  being  assigned 
by  the  various  pro^sesses  cf  judgment,  which  are  usually  called  acts  of  acquirea 
perception. 
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(9.)  Later  atiU,  the  intellect  knows  the  peroepta  thua  united  as  $ub9tane€  and 
attribuie,  when  it  connects  the  objects  with  the  sensations  which  they  excite  undef 
the  relation  of  cans&lity,  or  compares  one  object  with  another  nnder  the  relations 
of  form  and  dimension.  To  do  the  one,  the  material  object  must  be  contrasted 
with  the  sentient  s^ul,  by  an  oef  of  reflexive  eomparitonf  both  being  projected  into 
the  mind's  field  of  viow.  To  do  the  other,  motion,  measurement,  and  analysis 
are  required  to  separate  length,  breadth,  size,  and  form,  from  the  things  to  which 
they  pertain.  Recognition,  generalisation,  and  other  acts  of  the  higher  intelU 
^ence  greatly  stimulate  and  aid  this  activity,  but  are  not  essential  to  it.  Many^ 
::iot  to  say  all,  of  those  acts  of  acquired  or  indirect  perception  are  acts  of  natural 
and  unconscious  induction,  which,  like  other  such  acts,  must  assume  in  the  objects 
known  adaptation  to  the  mind  that  knows  them;  in  other  words  must  assume  de- 
sign and  order  in  the  anirorse. 

When  the  material  object  is  known  in  these  elements  and  relations  as  a  prO' 
duct  familiar  to  the  mind,  the  process  of  sense-peroeption  is  complete. 

(10.)  When,  moreover,  consciousness  is  so  matured  as  to  distinguish  the  soul's 
spiritual  acts  and  emotions  from  its  sensations  and  their  objects,  then  the  non-ego 
is  distinguished  from  the  ego  in  the  firat  aeiiae  required,  and  all  the  relations  of 
matter  to  the  spirit,  which  are  objects  of  common  observation,  are  attained  and 
made  familiar  to  the  intellect. 

(II.)  Li  the  processes  of  sense-perception  the  state  of  the  intellect  is  active,  and 
active  only.  It  is  a  form  of  that  knowledge,  by  which  beings  and  relations  are 
cognized  as  reaL  This  activity  is  intimately  allied  to  the  higher  processes  of 
which  it  is  the  essential  condition,  and  like  them  is  directed  by  the  emotions  and 
the  will,  which  together  with  the  intellect  make  up  the  endowments  of  the  con* 
scions  aoul. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORIES   OP  SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

J  125.  All  philosophers  have  undertaken  to  give  some  theory  or  interest  of  the 
explanation  of  the  perceptions  of  sense.  These  perceptions  are  S^*^ ^LfQ ^^^"^ 
among  the  most  striking  and  interesting  of  all  phenomena,  and 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  all  inquisitive  minds.  They  vary  in 
uniformity  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  of  the  objects 
and  media  with  which  these  organs  ore  concerned.  For  this  reason,  men  of  phil- 
osophic tastes  would  be  prompted  to  devise  some  theory  to  explain  how  and  why 
these  perceptions  so  often  change. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  explanations  have  usually  been  derived  from  the 
generally  received  opinions  or  philosophical  theories  concerning  the  forces  and 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  human  soul.  As  the  sciences  of 
nature  and  of  the  soul  have  been  continually  changing,  one  theory  of  sense-per- 
ception has  given  place  to  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  erroneous  theories  of  sense-perception  have,  by  a  reflex  in* 
fluenoe,  aflfected  to  a  very  large  extent  the  philosophy  of  the  soul.  The  condi  - 
tlons  and  laws  of  sense-perception  would  readily  be  taken  as  the  types  of  all  the 
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intellootual  procosaes.  Whateyer  theory  was  adopted  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
9lght  and  hearing,  would  be  extended  to  memory  and  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  these  theories  have  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence 
upon  psychology  and  speculative  philosophy. 

Theories  of  sense-perception  are  especially  liable  to  be  erroneous,  from  the  oir- 
eumstance  that  they  involve  so  many  elements.  The  processes  are  themselves 
most  complicated,  involving,  as  they  do,  corporeal  and  psychical  agencies.  In 
order  fully  to  understand  the  processes  of  sense-perception,  we  must  know  tlioir 
conditions  or  media;  this  involves  a  correct,  if  not  a  complete,  knowledge  of  such 
agents  as  light  and  sound.  A  grossly  erroneous  theory  of  either  might  vitiate 
our  theory  of  the  psychological  processes  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  scientific 
knowledge  of  these  agents  and  their  laws  includes  assumptions  both  mathe- 
matical and  metaphysical,  which  may  be  correct  and  complete,  or  erroneous  and  de- 
fective. 

The  instruments  of  sense-perception  are  the  bodily  organs ;  uid  to  understand 
these  organs  we  must  not  only  have  a  correct  theory  of  the  living  organism,  but 
also  of  its  relations  to  the  rational  soul.  The  psychical  element  in  perception  is 
also  complex.  The  consideration  of  perception  as  a  special  act  or  kind  of  know- 
ledge, requires  some  just  views  of  knowledge  in  g^ieraL  A  serious  error  in  re- 
spect to  this  fundamental  point  would,  by  a  logical  necessity,  involve  mistake  or 
defect  in  respect  to  knowledge  by  perception.  The  element  of  feeling  is  also  pre- 
sent in  sense-perception  in  what  is  called  bodily  sensibility,  the  correct  theory  of 
which  involves  just  views  of  the  nature  of  feeling  in  general,  and  of  the  relation 
of  feeling  to  knowledge.  Of  the  various  theories  of  sense-perception  which  arc 
so  prominent  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  errors  and  defects  are  to  be  traced 
to  some  false  assumption  or  oversight  in  physics,  physiology,  or  metaphysics,  or 
in  all  these  sciences  combined. 

Theories  of  sense-perception  are,  to  a  great  extent,  theories  of  vision.  This 
is  not  surprising.  The  phenomena  of  vision  are  the  most  prominent  in  our  expe- 
rience, and  the  most  attractive  to  our  attention.  The  organs  of  vision  are  more 
complicated  than  those  of  any  other  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  more  easily 
separated  into  their  component  parts.  As  might  be  expected,  the  theories  of 
sense-perception  which  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  ore,  for  tho 
most  part,  theories  of  vision,  and  the  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  power  of 
sense-perception,  its  actings  and  its  laws,  are  almost  universally  drawn  from  tho 
power  of  seeing  with  the  eye. 

§  120.  We  begin  with  the  theories  of  the  earlier  Greek  philoso- 
d  ^^k  ^'wx  pbers.  In  these  there  is  very  little  to  interest  or  instruct  us,  ex- 
phers.  cept  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  error,  and  to  show  us 

the  beginnings  and  germs  of  almost  every  one  of  tho  false  theories 
which  deform  and  mislead  modem  speculation.  They  are  all  alike,  in  not  sharply 
distinguishing  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  scarcely  from  inorganic  matter,  in  re- 
spect either  of  essence  or  functions.  The  first  effort  of  philosophy  was  to  resolve 
all  agents  and  all  phenomena — ^beginning  with  those  most  obviously  material  and 
mechanical,  and  terminating  with  the  most  spiritual  and  free — ^into  some  single 
element,  as  original  and  all-pervading. 

Empedoclet  of  Agrigentum  introduced  the  distinction  between  sensuous  and 
divine  knowledge — teaching  that  tho  impressions  of  sense  must  be  corrected  1>^ 
the  notions  of  reason.     It  was  an  axiom  with  him  in  explaining  sensuous  know 
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ledge,  that  like  can  only  be  known  hj  its  like, — thia  assumption  pervades  the 
great  majority  ef  the  theories  of  perception  down  to  the  present  moment ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  mind  can  rid  itself  of 
its  influence.  (Cf.  Hamilton,  Works  of  Beid,  p.  300,  note.)  In  conformity  with 
this  view,  he  seeks  to  show  that  sense-peroeption  can  only  be  explained  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  body  perceived,  and  of  the  forces  which  act 
upon  it.  Tho  objects  of  sense  send  off  certain  effluxes,  airoppodu,  from  their  sur- 
face, which  pass  into  the  human  body  through  pores  [provided  in  the  several 
organs].  * 

Demoeritua  was  the  first  avowed  materialist;  resolving  all  the  dififerent  kinds  of 
being,  with  their  phenomena,  into  combinations  of  atoms,  differing  in  sise  and 
shape.  He  taught  that  the  soul  differs  from  the  body,  by  being  composed  of  finer 
particles.  All  sense-perceptions  are  occasioned  by  contact.  In  modem  phrase, 
he  resolved  all  the  senses  into  tho  sense  of  touch.  That  which  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  soul  is  not,  however,  tho  material  object;  but  its  •IBmkoVf  or  image, 
being  detached  from  its  surface,  reaches  the  soul  by  passing  through  the  pores 
of  an  organ  of  sense.  The  ciSwAoi^  and  the  diroppoi}  were  nearly  the  same,  unless 
the  avoppoii  was  used  to  emphasize  the  material  element,  and  the  ctfi«»Aor  that 
which  is  subjective  and  spiritual.  The  nature  and  signification  of  either  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  hold  with  greater  intelligence  and  precision  in  earlier  times 
than  the  corresponding  terms  [as  image,  representation,  species]  and  conceptions 
are  employed  and  understood  in  modem  philosophy.  At  one  time  they  were 
used  in  a  signification  simply  and  grossly  material ;  at  another,  as  the  product 
of  the  combined  activity  of  the  spiritual  and  material.  (Cf.  Ritter,  vol.  i.  B.  vi. 
c.  ii«,  note.) 

From  Demooritus,  Epicurus  borrowed  the  notion  of  ejittxea,  simulacra  rerum, 
which  he  conceived  in  the  grossest  form — viz.,  that  they  ''  are  like  pellicles  flying 
off  from  objects ;  and  that  these  material  likenesses,  diffusing  themselves  every- 
where "  in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  organs.  In  the  words  of 
Lucretius :  "  Qua,  quasi  membrana,  summo  de  eorpore  rerum  Derepta  volitant  ultro 
citroque  per  auras," 

The  philosophers  of  the  Socratic  school  [Plato  and  Aristotle]  recognized  the 
doctrines  of  their  predecessors  to  some  extent,  either  to  expand  or  refute  them. 
They  also  made  important  additions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  previous  times  in 
respect  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception.  The  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  even  the  terms  which  they  employed,  can  be  traced  among  philosophers  of 
every  age  since  their  time ;  and  they  still  reappear  and  exert  their  influence 
among  the  most  recent  schools  Aristotle  especially  gave  the  law  to  the  school- 
men, from  whose  teachings  the  modem  theories  have  retained  many  traditions. 
Plato  is  still  appealed  to  and  quoted  by  his  admirers  for  his  eloquent  and  just 
psychological  discriminations,  even  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception 

Plato  taught  very  distinctly  and  emphatically,  especially  in  his  Theatetus,  that 
sensation  [proper]  is  an  effect  jointly  produced  by  the  force,  motion,  or  action 
(<^opd)  of  the  material  object  and  the  sentient  agent,  and  that  it  varies,  of  course^ 
with  this  joint  activity ;  that  the  sensations  of  no  two  sentient  beings  need  ne- 
eessarily  be  tho  same,  under  the  same  material  conditions  at  the  same  time ;  and 
that  the  sensations  of  the  same  being,  from  the  same  object  at  different  times, 
neea  not  be  tho  same,  but  may  vary  very  greatly.  Sense-knowledge,  alor^ai*. 
Is  thercforo  untrustworthy,  illusive,  and,  it  may  be,  deceptive.    With  this  he  con 
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irasts  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge,  v  inumifiri,  viz.,  that  which  U  rational  anil 
Intellectual — the  iinowledge  of  ideas,  or  of  objects  in  their  ideas.  This  know* 
ledge,  in  its  subjective  character,  is  certain  and  satisfactory;  in  its  objects  it  is 
permanent  and  fixed. 

We  find  in  AriatotU  also  the  beginnings  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
Aristotle,  eider  apart  and  to  distinguish  the  intellectual  act  of  perceiving 
en  the  one  hand,  and  the  physical  conditions  or  media  by  which 
objects  are  actually  perceived. 

In  respect  to  visibn,  Aristotle  made  a  great  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  in 
teaching  that  visible  objects  do  not  act  directly  upon  the  eye  of  the  percipientr 
but  through  a  transparent  agent  or  medium.  He  also  taught  a  doctrine  of  the 
refraction  of  light.  Of  this  refraction  the  transparent  medium  spoken  of  is  sus- 
ceptible when  it  appears  as  water  and  air.  In  respect  to  the  construcHon  of  the 
eye,  ho  made  little  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  modem  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  other  senses 
require  a  medium  as  truly  as  does  vision.  The  medium  is  in  every  case  set  in 
motion  or  brought  into  action  by  the  perceived  object,  and  is  thus  made  capable 
of  acting  upon  the  appropriate  sense.  In  respect  to  the  construction  and  offices 
of  the  remaining  organs  of  sense,  Aristotle  taught  little  that  is  worth  >  eciting. 
All  perceivable  objects  are  extended,  but  their  essence,  as  perceivable,  does  not 
consist  in  their  being  extended,  but  in  a  certain  relation  or  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  percipient. 

In  respect  to  the  intellectual  element  in  sense-perception,  the  element  which 
we  have  called  the  discernment  of  relations,  Aristotle  is  not  clear  and  explicit. 
Now,  he  asserts  that  in  perception,  neither  truth  nor  error  are  possible,  but  that 
these  can  only  pertain  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul.  Again,  he  calls  the 
power  a  judging  faculty.  The  phenomena  and  products  of  sense-perception,  ho 
shows  most  clearly,  have  an  element  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  purely  and 
properly  intellectual  powers ;  but  ho  does  not  explain  the  higher  element  which 
both  have  in  common.  In  this  he  gave  the  example  for  the  confusion  and  defect 
of  clearness  which  have  prevailed  from  his  day  to  the  present. 

He  held  however  that  there  is  a  common  percipient  or  sensory,  by  which  the 
several  sensations  are  measured,  judged,  and  united  together.  Each  separate 
sense  apprehends  its  own  object,  as  the  eye  color,  and  the  ear  sound ;  and  each 
apprehends  or  discerns  this  object  correctly.  That  which  is  common  to  all  objects 
are  these  five  :  motion,  rest,  number,  size,  and  form.  The  seat  of  this  common 
sensory  or  common  percipient,  is  the  heart.  This  power  combines  and  separates 
the  percepts  appropriate  to  the  several  senses,  and  prepares  them,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  phantasy  and  the  memory,  both  of  which  are  activities  of  the  common 
percipient. 

The  doctrine  that  objects  are  not  themselves  perceived,  but  their  species  oi 
perceptible  forms,  was  sanctioned  by  Aristotle.  As  the  wax  receives  only  the  im- 
pression or  image  from  the  device  on  a  seal-ring,  and  not  its  matter,  it  making 
no  difference  whether  the  ring  is  gold  or  iron,  such  is  perception  by  each  of  the 
senses.  What  is  received,  is  not  the  matter  of  the  object  perceived,  but  that 
which  it  effects  in  conjunction  with  or  in  relation  to  the  percipient.  This  is  its 
form — r6  dfio?,  species.  What  was  intended  by  this  form,  was  variously  inter< 
prcted  by  the  Greek  commentators,  Simplicius  and  Themistius  contending  that 
the  percipient  is  the  bodily  organ,  which  received  a  corporeal  ivpression ;  am 
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Alexander  Aphrodisiensia  and  John  PhiliponuB  that  it  was  a  mental  power, 
whiohy  by  peroeiving,  gained  a  mental  impression  or  form.  The  last  were  doubu* 
loss  in  the  right.  (Of.  Hamilton's  very  valuable  Notes,  Works  of  Reid,  pp.  827, 
881 ;  Metaphyneay  Lee,  xxi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37,  38 ;  Am.  ed.,  pp.  292,  293.) 

The  distinction  between  matter  and  form,  or  species,  was  transmitted  through 
the  Buocessors  of  Aristotle  to  the  lohools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  became  an 
hereditary  text  for  controversies  and  discussions,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  validity  of  the  senso-peroeptions,  but  of  the  objects  and  processes  of  our 
higher  knowledge.  These  controversies  have  not  yet  terminated,  nor  have  the 
terms  over  which  they  were  fought  been  wholly  laid  aside. 

§  127.  The  most  of  the  Schoolmen  retained  in  substance  the  dis- 
tinctions and  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  making  such  advances    Thei***'d****tri  "* 
upon  them  as  were  to  be  expected  from  active  disputants  and  well     of  species, 
trained  dialecticians,  who  employed  their  energies  almost  exclu- 
sively in  defining  more  precisely  what  they  supposed  their  great  master  intended, 
or  in  devising  now  inferences  from  the  materials  and  data  which  ho  furnished. 
The  schoolmen  were  not  exclusively  the  followers  of  Aristotle.     They  were  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  by  the  doctrines jand  the  terminology  of  Plato. 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  and  agency  of  species  in  sense-perception  was 
prominent  in  their  theories,  and  their  views  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
propositions :  Objects  are  not  and  cannot  bo  directly  and  immediately  perceived, 
bat  only  their  species.  The  reasons  given  were  the  following  :  The  object  often 
is  plainly  not  in  contact  with  the  sentient  organ.  It  is  also  in  its  nature  unlike 
the  sensitive  soul,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  it.  Every  thing  known  must  be  in 
the  knowing  agent;  but  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  bo  true  of  the  object; 
it  can  only  be  true  of  its  species.  Experience,  also,  proves  that  the  image  or 
species  only  is  perceived.  When  a  stick  is  thrust  into  the  water,  it  is  seen  to  be 
bent  or  broken.  A  change  in  the  medium  changes  the  object  perceived.  Our 
perceptions  of  the  some  object  also  vary  at  different  times. 

But  the  species  is  not  a  material  entity  or  efflux.  At  least,  it  was  not  so  regarded 
by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  schoolmen.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  however, 
that  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a  material  entity,  and  so  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  grosser  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  representative  image.  The  species 
is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  object,  through  or  by  means  of  the  species.  And 
yet  the  species  so  far  forth  represents  the  object,  that  when  it  acts  upon  the 
organ  of  sense,  it  moves  or  excites  the  percipient  to  discern,  by  its  means,  the 
object  itself.  Some  of  the  schoolmen  taught  that  these  species  have  some  spatial 
relations — that  they  exist  in  every  part  of  space,  bridging  over,  by  a  continuous 
aeries  the  interval  between,  or  binding  together,  the  object  and  the  sentient. 

A  few  among  the  schoolmen  rejected  the  doctrine  of  sensible  and  of  intelligi- 
ble species.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  was  William  of  Occam,  who  was  led, 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  urged  the  doctrines  of  the  Nominalists,  to  reject 
also  the  doctrine  of  sensible  species. 

^  128.  Descartes,  made  a  permanent  inroad  upon  the  philosophy 
of  tho   scholastics,  and   introduced  the   modem   science  of  psy-         Descartes, 
chology.     He  prepared  the  way  for  the  distinctions  and  discus-    Malobranche, 
sions  in  respect  to  sense-perception  which  have  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  modem  speculation.     The  doctrines  of  Descartes 
which  we  need  to  notice  are  the  following : 
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1.  Deaeartea  drew  a  sharply-defined  line  between  spirit  and  matter  in  respect 
to  both  essence  and  phsnomona,  and  of  course  distinguished  dearly  between  the 
soul  and  the  body. 

2.  All  the  affections  of  the  body,  baing  phenomena  of  matter  (of  which  the 
essence  is  extension),  must  be  resolved  into  positions  and  motions  of  its  parts 
in  space.  Hence  all  those  changes  in  the  organs  of  sense  by  which  we  peroelve 
must  be  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  their  constituent  parts. 

3.  The  medium  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  was  held  to  be  the 
animal  spirits.  These  serve  as  the  instrument  of  sensation,  by  producing  in  the 
brain  [conveying]  changes  corresponding  to  those  occasioned  in  the  organs  of 
sense  by  the  action  of  the  object  perceived. 

But  the  soul  does  not,  by  a  second  or  internal  sense-perception,  apprehend  the 
last  of  these  series  of  mechanical  changes  wrought  in  the  brain,  as  though  the 
soul  were  endowed  with  another  interior  apparatus  of  sense.  How  it  becomes 
aware  of  these  changes  in  the  brain  is  not  explained  by  Descartes ;  nor  how, 
when  these  changes  are  made  known  to  it,  these  serve  as  indications  or  signs  of 
qualities  in  material  objects.  Descartes  never  asserted,  as  did  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples, that  these  changes  can  act  as  repr^ntative  ideas — that  in  vision,  tho 
image  on  the  retina,  or  its  reflex  on  the  brain,  appears  as  a  copy  or  reflected  pic- 
ture, which  is  compared  with  the  object  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  idea,  in  the  sense  that,  on  occasion  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  these  changes,  the  mind  has  sense-perception  of  objects.  As  the 
schoolmen  held  that  bi/  &r  through  the  several  species,  the  soul  perceives  objects, 
so  he  held  that  through  or  on  occasion  of  those  mechanical  changes,  excited  and 
propagated  through  the  corporeal  machine,  the  soul  apprehends  tho  objects  of 
which  these  are  the  indications  or  signs. 

We  see  one  object  with  two  eyes,  just  as  we  touch  one  object  with  two  sticks;  the 
similar  apprehended  motions  in  the  brain,  (corresponding  to  the  double  muscu- 
lar sensations  with  which  we  hold  the  two  sticks),  make  the  two  sticks  feel  one 
object.  But  it  is  not  explained  how  the  soul  is  capable  of  knowing  tho  last 
movements  of  the  machine,  or  how  it  interprets  the  index  in  the  brain.  It  is  true, 
Descartes  supposed  the  seat  of  the  soul  to  be  a  small  gland  in  tho  midst  of  a 
small  cavity  at  the  centre  of  the  brain.  To  the  plexus  of  tubes  and  interstices 
which  constitute  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  the  animal  spirits  bring  the  last  changes 
which  correspond  to  each  sense-perception  of  material  objects,  and  by  means  of 
the  changes  effected  in  these  walls  they  transmit  the  orders  of  the  soul. 

4.  All  sensations  are  purely  spiritual  affections,  being,  in  his  language,  **  modes 
df  thinking,"  or  of  thought,  which,  in  its  nature,  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
extension.  The  sensation  of  pain  which  we  refer  to  the  foot,  is  simply  in  the 
mind.  The  sensation  of  color  which  we  refer  to  an  external  object,  is  in  the  mind 
only ;  it  is  neither  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  picture  to  which  we  ascribe  it. 

5.  The  soul,  in  its  sensations,  is  purely  and  simply  passive ;  even  in  its  in- 
clinations and  desires,  which  are  functions  of  the  will,  it  is  passive. 

6.  The  diversity  in  the  qualities  of  the  sensations  is  owing  to  the  diverse  mo 
tions  of  the  bodies  which  occasion  them. 

7.  Material  objects  are  known  as  external  to  the  soul  by  tho  following  process : 
The  soul  finds  itself  affected  with  certain  sensations,  or  modes  of  thought.  They 
are  known  not  to  be  caused  by  the  soul's  own  agency.     Under  the  axiom  that 
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everjr  phenomenon  must  be  referred  to  a  cause,  the  mind  believes  in  the  ezistenoe 
of  material  objects  as  the  external  causes  of  its  own  sensations. 

8.  We  confide  in  the  indications  of  the  senses,  because  we  believe  that  God  is 
too  good  a  being  to  allow  U3  to  bo  deceived,  or  to  bring  objects  before  our  senses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  deception  possible.  That  God  is  good,  we  know  with 
innate  oertaintj.  Hence  we  confide  in  the  truth  that  the  ideas  of  sense  cor- 
respond to  the  reality  of  things. 

Malehranche  developed  a  complete  theory  of  sense-perception  with  far 
greater  distinctness  and  detail  than  any  of  his  predcco^isors,  and  did  more  to 
give  direction  and  form  to  the  modem  theories  than  even  Locke  himself.  The 
distinctions  which  ho  introduced  are  the  following : 

1.  He  distinguished^  in  sense-perception,  the  element  of  sensation  from  the 
element  of  judgment.  Of  the  four  different  elements  (which  he  says  occur  in 
almost  every  sensation,  and  are  confounded  by  most  persons,  but  which  it  is  most 
important  to  distinguish)  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  following :  the  tentation^ 
or  subjective  state  of  the  soul,  as  of  warmth ;  and  the  judtjment  which  the  soul 
makes  that  this  warmth  is  in  the  hand  or  in  the  fire.  "  This  judgment  is 
natural,  or  rather,  it  is  only  a  compound  or  complex  sensation  " — ^'  ou  plUtot  ee 
n*eat  qu*une  aentation  campoaCe,"  This  natural  judgment  is  usually  followed  by 
another  (f*.  e.  an  acquired)  judgment  which  the  soul,  through  the  force  of  habit, 
makes  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

2.  Malehranche  accepts  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  through  ideas  that  we  can 
apprehend  material  objects,  and  thereby  denies  that  we  can  know  such  objects  as 
they  are.  He  gives  various  reasons  to  show  that  these  intermediate  ideas  are  ne- 
cessary. They  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  vision.  While  he  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  species  and  effluxes,  and  every  form  of  material  representation,  he 
as  earnestly  supports  the  doctrine  of  immaterial  representatives,  and  holds  that 
these  are  changing,  uncertain,  deceitful,  and  confused,  when  contrasted  with  the 
pore  ideas  which  are  attained  in  God.  His  favorite  and  peculiar  doctrine  was 
that  "  the  soul  sees  all  things  in  God/' 

Antontf  Amauld  maintained  the  following  positions  against  Malebranohe : 

1.  It  is  a  false  assumption  that  the  soul  cannot  perceive  except  by  means  of  re- 
presentative ideas.  What  the  soul  perceives,  is  not  the  idea  as  distinguished  from, 
and  representative  of,  the  material  object,  but  it  is  the  object  itself.  The  idea  is 
nothing  else  than  the  perception  itself.  To  say  that  the  soul  has  an  idea,  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  soul  has  a  perception. 

2.  The  soul,  to  perceive  a  material  object,  does  not  need  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  object  perceived. 

3.  The  soul  is  not  passive  in  perception,  but  active.  It  is  endowed  directly  by 
the  Creator  with  the  power  to  perceive. 

4.  We  must  be  able  to  perceive  material  objects  directly.  Otherwise,  we  should 
not  know  that  the  representative  ideas  represent  them. 

J  129.  The  speculations  of  Locke  have  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  modem  philosophy,  and  incidentally  upon    J"hn  Locke, 
the  theories  of  sense-perception. 

His  opinions,  in  respect  to  sense-perception,  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Of  the  media  or  phyaical  conditiona  of  sense- perception  he  teaches  little 
that  is  positive,  and  nothing  that  was  new. 

2.  Of  the  faculty,  ho  says  only  that  it  is  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge,  and 
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\hat  from  this  wo  derive  all  that  we  know  of  material  qualities — ?.  e.,  of  the  sepa* 
rablo  elements  given  by  each  of  the  senses. 

3.  The  ohjecia  apprehended  by  the  faculty  of  sense  are  the  qualitie§  of  matter. 
Of  these  there  are  two  classes :  the  primary  and  the  secondary.  The  primary  are 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest,  and  number.  The  secondary  are  the  so^ 
called  sensible  qualities,  as  color,  taste,  smell,  etc.  The  last  are  the  capacities  in 
material  objects  to  produce  certain  impressions  or  affections  of  the  soul  by  varia- 
tions in  the  size,  figure,  position,  and  motions  of  the  primary  qualities. 

These  two  classes  of  qualities  make  up  all  that  we  know  of  material 
objects,  after  we  have  added  to  them  the  ''  obscure  idea ''  of  tubatanee,  as  that  in 
which  they  inhere. 

4.  What  knowledge  is,  or  what  it  is  for  the  mind  to  know,  Locke  teaches  by  the 
following  definition : 

"  The  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  » 
conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things"  (Essay,  B.  iv.  o.  iv.  J  3)« 

Of  the  relation  of  these  "  ideas  "  to  their  correspondent  qualities  or  objects,  he 
says :  *'  The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and 
their  patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves ;  but  the  ideas  produced  in 
us  by  their  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all."  He  ex- 
pressly defines  knowledge  of  every  kind  to  be  the  discernment  of  an  agreement  or 
disagreement  between  two  entities ;  in  the  case  of  sense-knowledge,  between  the 
representative  idea  and  its  counterpart. 

The  language  of  Locke  in  those  passages,  if  strictly  construed,  would  seem  to 
declare  that  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  representative  ideas  that  we  perceive  sen- 
sible objects,  and  that  we  can  only  know  them  so  far  as  we  discern  that  they  "  re- 
semble "  or  "  agree  with  "  their  objects.  Hence  it  has  been  charged  upon  him  that 
he  taught  the  doctrine  of  perception  by  means  <^  intervening  images  or  ideas.  It 
becomes  a  question  of  great  interest  therefore,  what  he  actually  intended  by 
this  careless  and  confused  language.  It  is  obvious  that  any  such  theory  of  know« 
ledge,  when  applied  to  sense-perception,  would  involve  a  positive  self-contradic' 
tion,  or  else  an  idle  and  useless  expedient.  If  we  can  only  know  a  material  ob- 
ject by  means  of  the  intervening  idea,  which  "  represents "  or  agrees  with  it, 
then  we  can  never  reach  or  know  the  object  at  all ;  for  we  may  go  on  by  a  succes- 
sion of  processes  ad  infinitum^  and,  when  we  have  done,  we  shall  only  have 
reached  a  representative  idea,  but  shall  never  have  grasped  the  object  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  conceded  that  we  can  and  do  perceive  material  objects 
and,  in  perceiving  them,  discern  that  the  idea  is  "  conformed  to,"  "  agrees  with  *• 
or  "  represents,"  its  object,  then  we  must  be  able  to  compare  the  two  together^ 
the  material  object  and  its  idea.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  object 
with  its  idea,  we  must  know  the  two  terms  which  we  compare — t.  e.,  the  object 
itself  as  well  as  the  idea.  But  i^  we  know  the  object  already,  of  what  use  is  it, 
or  how  is  it  possible,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  it  by  the  idea  ?  This  would  make 
it  impossible  to  know  the  secondary  qualities  by  any  means  whatever,  for  Locke 
expressly  asserts  that  no  similarity  exists  between  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualitiea 
and  the  qualities  themselves — as  the  smell,  etc.,  of  the  violet,  and  the  qualities  io 
objects  which  produce  them. 

These  consequences,  so  fatal  to  the  representative  theory,  supposing  Locke  to  hav« 
held  it,  would  lead  us  to  question  whether  he  intended  by  '*  idea,"  in  every  or  in  any 
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ease,  an  intervening  representstiye  image ;  and  by  the  words  "  to  resemble/'  "  to  be 
conformed  to,"  "  to  agree  with,"  any  relation  discerned  by  the  process  of  comparison. 

Bat  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  which  Locke  ac- 
tually taught  in  respect  to  perception,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  in  respect 
to  the  construction  which  other  writers  gave  them,  or  to  the  inferences  which  they 
derived  from  the  principles  which  they  imputed  to  Locke.    (Cf.  J  145.) 

J  130.  George  Berkeley  1  Frinciple«  of  Human  Knowledge^  g  18 
sqq.)f  assuming  that  ideas  only  are  the  direct  objects  of  the  mind's  Bishop  Qeorge 
knowledge  in  sense-perception,  concludes  that  it  is  impossible  that  payid  Sume. 
the  mind  should  know  that  the  material  or  external  world  exists 
at  alL  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should  know  the  objects  which  the  ideas 
are  said  to  resemble.  For,  in  the  first  place,  one  idea  can  only  be  like  an  idea, 
and  can  never  be  like  an  object;  and  second,  if  the  idea  was  like  the  object,  we 
eould  never  know  this  likeness  except  by  knowing  both  the  idea  and  its  object. 
All  that  the  mind  can  know  are  its  own  sensations  or  modifications.  The  distinc- 
tion between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  not  well-founded.  All  we  know 
18  that  on  occasion  of  the  ideas  of  extension,  motion,  and  figure,  we  have  the  sen- 
sations of  color,  taste,  and  sound.  Ideas  exist  only  so  far  as  they  are  perceived. 
The  laws  which  we  conceive  to  govern  material  things,  only  govern  the  combina- 
tions of  our  ideas.  Beal  objects,  as  we  call  them,  are  only  combinations  of  ideas; 
the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  so-called  imaginary  ideas  consists  entirely 
in  this,  that  the  first  are  not  dependent  on  our  will  to  produce  them,  but  are  al- 
ways present  to  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Imaginary  ideas,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  and  go  according  as  we  wiU.  Real  ideas  are  also  more  lively  and 
distinct,  while  those  of  the  imagination  are  faint  and  confused.  The  knowledge 
of  spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  which  we  have  of  matter.  We  know 
ourselves  and  our  own  states  or  modifications  directly.  We  know  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  etc.,  not  their  ideas.  That  the  universe  is  permanent  in  its 
objects — viz.,  ideas — and  also  in  its  laws,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Eternal  Spirit  constantly  sustains  and  presents  these  ideas  for  the  contemplation 
of  created  spirits.  By  means  of  these,  the  attributes  and  government  of  God  are 
made  known.    All  the  things  that  we  perceive,  are  the  ideas  of  God. 

Berkeley's  E^sa^  toward  a  New  Theory  of  Vinoni  1709,  was  the  most  important 
eontribution  which  he  made  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Theory  of  Vision  Vindicated  and  Explained,  1733.  In  these  essays 
Berkeley  gave  greater  precision  and  fullness  to  the  doctrine  of  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions. The  £M}t  that  some  of  our  perceptions  are  acquired  was  familiarly 
known  and  generally  accepted  before  the  time  of  Berkeley.  It  was  generally 
held,  however,  that  the  acquired  judgments  were  formed  by  means  of  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  as  taught  in  the  smence  of  optics.  This  doctrine  Berkeley  sets 
aside,  and  clearly  establishes  the  truth  that  it  is  by  sensations  attending  the  varied 
use  of  the  eyes,  by  the  confusion  and  clearness  of  the  vision,  etc.,  etc.,  that  these 
judgments  of  distance  and  magnitude  are  formed,  and  that  these  judgments  arc 
wholly  matters  of  experience  concerning  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

David  //nme  was  not  content  to  apply  the  ideal  theory  to  the  world  of  matter, 
(at  he  maintained  that  it  was  as  true  of  the  world  of  spirits,  rejecting  the  dis- 
tinction made  in  favor  of  the  latter  by  Berkeley,  and  urging  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  mind  except  only  the  ideas  which  we  experience,  thus  resolving  all  real 
txistenees  into  mere  collections  of  ideas. 
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i  131.  Dr.  ThotnoB  Feid,  the  father  of  the  so-ealled  Scottish 
?d  ^t^*  ^T  Philosophy,  being  startled  by  the  consequencos  which  Berkeley 
1^.  T.  Brown.*  and  Home  derived  from  their  oonstruotlon  of  Locke's  theory 
of  sense-perception,  was  led  to  review  not  only  the  doctrine  of  re- 
presentative perception,  bnt  also  some  other  principles  which  Locke  was 
understood  to  advocate  in  respect  to  the  origin  and  elements  of  knowledge.  The 
features  of  his  system  are  as  followssi 

1.  He  successfully  exposed  the  groundlessness,  inconsistency,  and  contradictions 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  theories  of  representative  perception,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  a  theory  more  accordant  with  ezperienoe  and  common  sense. 

2.  Reid  vindicated  the  general  principle,  that  no  theory  of  perception  is  enti- 
tled to  confidence  as  truly  philosophical,  which  contradicts  the  universal  convic- 
tions and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  when  they  apply  their  understandings 
to  the  judgment  of  truths  which  they  are  competent  to  decide  upon.  This  was  a 
special  inference  from  the  general  axioms  of  Reid's  philosophy. 

3.  Reid  insisted  that  the  mind  is  active  in  sense-perception*  and  did  this  with 
an  earnestness  rare  among  philosophers,  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  any 
school  whatever.  The  ancients,  and  the  modems  before  him,  did  indeed  assert 
that  the  mind  is  active  in  its  higher  functions ;  but  they  as  distinctly  denied  that 
it  is  active  in  the  lower.  It  has  been  nearly  the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  the 
schools  that,  in  sense-perception,  objects  act  upon  the  mind  so  as  to  impress 
ideas,  and  that,  in  the  reception  of  these  ideas,  the  mind  is  chiefly  or  wholly 
passive.  Against  this  doctrine  Reid  occasionally  protests,  in  language  like  the 
following :  **  An  object,  in  being  perceived,  does  not  act  at  all.  I  perceive  the 
walls  of  the  room  where  I  sit :  but  they  are  perfectly  inactive,  and  therefore  act 
not  upon  the  mind.  To  be  perceived  is  what  logicians  call  an  external  denomina- 
tion,  which  implies  neither  action  nor  quality  in  the  object  perceived.    Nor  could 

'  men  have  ever  gone  into  this  notion  that  perception  is  owing  to  some  action  of 
the  object  upon  the  mind,  were  it  not  that  ^e  are  so  prone  to  form  our  notions 
of  the  mind  from  some  similitude  we  conceive  between  it  and  body." 

4.  As  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  Reid  asserts  that  the  faculty 
and  act  of  judgment  are  present  in  connection  with  the  perceptions  of  sense. 

5.  Reid  recognized  and  enforced  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  percep- 
tion ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  correct  and  complete  determination  of 
these  two  elements  in  the  process  of  sensR-perception. 

Dujald  Stewart,  the  successor  of  Reid  in  the  school  of  Scotch  philosophers, 
followed  closely  and  almost  timidly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he 
greatly  admired  and  revered. 

1.  He  discriminated  more  carefully  between  sensation  and  perception  than 
Reid.  He  limited  perception  to  the  act  of  apprehending  the  objects  appropriate 
to  each  separate  sense,  and  escaped  the  confusion  and  ambiguity  which  Reid 
committed,  of  confounding  the  original  with  the  acquired  perceptions. 

Of  three  of  the  senses — smell,  taste,  and  hearing— he  denied  perception  alto* 
gether,  in  fact  though  not  in  form.  He  expressly  asserted  that  these,  by  them- 
selves, give  no  information  of  external  objects  {Outlines  of  Moral  Philotophyy  ^ 
15).  He  asserts  that  the  sensation  of  color,  even  as  given  in  vision,  can  reside 
in  the  mind  only,  and  is  purely  subjective ;  giving  no  relation  of  extension,  and 
in  our  early  experience  clearly  separable  from  it. 

2.  Stewart  apprehended,  far  mere  clearly  than  Reid,  the  true  character  of  what 
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he  calls  the  mathematical  affections  of  xbattor,  and  the  relation  of  these  affections 
to  space  and  to  our  belief  in  space  as  a  necessary  existence.  These  mathemati- 
cal affections  are  extension  and  figure,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
primary  qualities,  such  as  hardness  or  solidity,  and  are  thus  characterized:—! 
They  presuppose  the  existence  of  our  external  senses.  2.  The  notion  of  them 
involves  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  external  existence  of  their  objects — viz., 
of  space.  3.  This  conviction  is  neither  the  result  of  reasoning,  nor  of  experi- 
^nae,  but  must  be  considered  as  an  ultimate  and  essential  law  of  human  thought. 
{Phil.  Eaaayt.) 

3.  Stewart  adds  to  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
material  world,  by  a  necessary  •uggention.  The  explanation  of  our  belief  in  iti 
permanence,  he  finds  in  our  more  comprehensive  belief  in  the  permanence  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Dr.  Thomat  Brown  followed  in  the  same  school  with  Reid  and  Stewart.  The 
analysis  which  he  has  given  of  the  processes  and  the  products  of  the  sense-per- 
ceptions, is  one  of  the  boldest  and  the  most  subtle  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  psychology. 

1.  Dr.  Brown  attached  great  importance  to  the  muscular  sensations.  He  wan 
one  of  the  earliest  of  English  psychologists  to  recognize  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  sensations  as  usually  accepted.  This  distinction  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted.  Dr.  Brown  made  so  much  of  these  sensations,  as  to  derive  from 
them  the  notions  of  extension  and  of  externality. 

2L  He  scarcely  recognizes  ^he  distinction  adopted  by  Reid  between  sensation 
and  perception.  Eo  far  as  tlie  original  perceptions  are  concerned,  he  rejects  it 
altogether.  The  only  acts  of  perception  which  he  acknowledges  or  describes  are 
acts  of  acquired  perception. 

He  refers  our  belief  in  the  external  and  material  world  to  the  principle  of  cau- 
sation. We  know  our  sensations  as  subjective  states  of  the  soul.  We  believe 
that  they  must  be  produced  by  a  cause.  We  know  that  they  are  not  caused  by 
ourselves.  There  must  be  causes  other  than  ourselves.  These  causes  are  material 
non-ego».  The  existence  of  these  non-f.goa  is  not  suggested  directly,  as  Reid 
teaches,  but  it  is  inferred.  "  Perception,  then,  even  in  that  class  of  fselings  by 
which  we  learn  to  consider  ourselves  as  surrounded  by  substances  extended  and 
resisting,  is  only  another  name,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  result  of  certain  associa- 
tions and  inferences  that  flow  from  other  more  general  prinoip'es  of  the  mind." 
(Lee.  26.)  Cf.  g  40. 

3.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Brown,  to  be  consistent,  would  reject  nearly  or  alto- 
gether the  distinction  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter 
as  explained  by  Reid,  and  in  part  adopted  by  Stewart. 

5 132.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  deservedly  eminent  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburrgb,  was  one  of  the  H^^j^^n™ 
greatest  philosophers  of  Great  Britain.  He  devoted  his  researches 
to  two  leading  topics :  Formal  Logic,  and  the  Theories  of  Sense -perception.  He 
had  studied  the  history  of  these  theories  with  greater  care  than  any  one  of  his 
own  time,  and  had  gathered  from  his  historical  researches  the  most  valuable  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  observation  and  analysis.  His  contributions  are  important  in 
respect  to  all  the  points  which  have  been  noticed. 

1.  Sensation  and  perception  were  more  carefully  discriminated  by  him,  as  t« 
their  nature  and  material  relations,  than  by  any  philosopher  before  his  time. 
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They  are  viewed  by  bim  as  inseparable  elements  of  a  single  mental  state,  and  are 
called  sensation  and  perception  proper. 

2.  Hamilton  asserts  that  sense-perception  involves  the  action  of  the  intelligence 
in  the  form  of  judgment,  or  the  discrimination  of  relations.  It  follows  of  neces- 
sity that,  in  perception,  man  is  active,  and  not  simply  receptive  or  passive.  These 
important  truths  Hamilton  enforces  on  every  occasion. 

3.  In  respect  to  extension  and  npnce,  Hamilton  teaches,  with  Kant  and  others, 
that  while  the  spatial  relations  of  every  material  body  are  known  by  sense-per- 
oeption,  yet  space  itself  is  pre-supposed  by  the  intuition  of  the  intellect,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  any  of  these  relations  to  be  perceived  as  actual.  Space 
must  be  known  a  priori,  in  order  that  extension  may  be  known  a  potteriori. 

4.  In  respect  to  externality,  Hamilton  teaches  positively,  though  not  with  so 
great  clearness  as  is  desirable,  that  the  term  is  used  in  two  senses:  (1)  as  de- 
noting the  diversity  of  the  sentient  organism  from  the  perceiving  intellect ;  and 
(2)  the  diversity  of  material  objects  from  the  material  organism  which  the  soul 
animates,  and  by  which  it  apprehends. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  relations,  he  asserts  that  it  is  directly  appre- 
hended in  every  act  of  sense-perception. 

In  respect  to  the  second,  he  teaches  that  it  is  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the 
locomotive  power  in  the  form  of  muscular  effort.  This  effort  is  resisted,  and 
with  the  resistance  is  gained  the  correlative  of  a  resisting  something,  external 
to  the  body  or  sentient  organism.  ''  When  I  am  conscious  of  the  exertion  of 
an  enorganic  volition  to  move,  and  aware  that  the  muscles  are  obedient  to  my 
will,  but  at  the  same  time  aware  that  my  limb  is  arrested  in  its  motion  by 
some  external  impediment,  in  this  case  I  cannot  be  conscious  of  myself  as  the 
resisted  relative,  without  at  the  same  time  being  conscious,  being  immediately 
percipient  of  a  not-self  as  the  resisting  correlative." 

5.  The  qualities  of  material  objects  are  treated  by  Hamilton  as  though, 
at  qualities,  they  were  the  direct  object  of  immediate  sense-perception.  This 
view  is  certainly  implied  in  the  whole  of  his  doctrine,  and  his  history  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  matter.  This  is  a  consequence  of  his  failure  occasionally 
to  discriminate  between  tenne-perception  as  direct  and  reflex.  He  does  not  always 
distinctly  hold  to  the  fact  that  if  in  original  sense-perception,  we  can  in  any  sense 
apprehend  the  qualities  of  matter,  we  can  only  apprehend  those  which  pertain  to 
the  animated  organism.  We  hold  that  the  qualities  oi  matter  are  only  known  by 
acquired  perception  in  reflex  action. 

6.  Hamilton  sometimes  confounds  the  conditions  of  perception  with  peroep- 
tion  itself. 

He  falls  into  this  error  in  applying  the  doctrines  of  latent  modifications  of 
the  mind  to  the  phenomena  of  vision  and  hearing.  He  argues  that,  because 
two  portions  of  extension,  or  two  parts  of  an  extended  substance,  each  of 
which  by  itself  is  invisible,  become  visible  when  annexed  so  as  to  form  one 
continuum,  that  therefore  each  of  them,  by  itself,  must  obscurely  affect  the 
sensorium  or  the  mind.  So,  two  separate  sounds,  each  one  of  which  might  be 
too  feeble  to  be  heard  alone,  when  uttered  together,  cannot  fail  to  be  heard. 
In  both  these  cases  the  distinction  is  overlooked  between  the  action  of  physical 
or  physiological  stimuli  upon  the  sensorium,  and  their  effect  on  the  sensorium  as 
the  appropriate  and  indeed  the  only  condition  of  the  responses  of  consoiouf 
sentiency  or  perception. 
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7.  Hamiltoii  attaehes  too  great  importance  to  the  subjeotive  senBatioai,  or  the 
idi<^atbio  affeotions  of  the  nerroas  Bystem,  which  are  excited  by  electrical  ac- 
tion, indigestion,  or  a  blow.  The  eparks  which  are  elicited  by  a  blow  over  the 
eyes,  the  light,  the  sound,  the  tasto,  the  ringing  of  the  ears  which  electric  or  other 
agencies  occasion,  are  doubtless  owing  to  a  special  stimulus  of  the  sensorium, 
and  to  this  only. 

8.  Hamilton's  theory  of  perception  is  vitiated  still  further  by  the  metaphysical 
assumption  that  we  know  directly  only  phenomena,  whether  of  matter  or  of 
mind.  We  hold  that  neither  phenomena  nor  qualities,  as  such,  are  perceived,  bui 
objects,  percepts,  or  beings ;  and  that  it  is  by  an  after-thought,  or  reflex  process, 
that  these  are  coonected  as  qualities,  and  are  referred  to  substances. 

9.  The  most  eminent  service  which  Hamilton  has  rendered  to  the  theory  of 
sense-perception,  is  his  criticism  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative or  mediate  perception,  and  his  demonstration  that  every  such  theory  is 
untonable. 

We  give  the  substance  of  his  criticism  in  our  own  language,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  interposing  such  qualifications  and  explanations  as  may  serve  to  illus- 
trato  and  explain  it. 

In  respect  to  the  act  of  sense-perception,  one  of  two  positions  may  be  taken: 
the  mind  is  endowed  witli  the  power  of  perceiving  material  objects  by  a  direct 
and  intuitive  energy,  without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate  object;  or, 
the  mind  can  perceive  material  objecte  only  through  the  medium  of  some  inter- 
vening object. 

It  will  here  be  observed,  that  the  alternative  does  not  relate  to  the  conditions 
of  such  perception  whether  material  or  physiological.  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  intermediate  objects  to  the  psychological  act. 

If  the  first  position  be  taken,  then  the  only  obligation  which  rests  upon  the 
philosopher,  is  to  state  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  act,  and  to  analyze 
the  act  into  ite  elementary  constituents,  as  given  in,  or  inferred  from^our  conscious 
experience  and  careful  observation. 

The  person  who  takes  the  second  position  is  bound  to  show  why  this  hypothesis 
is  necessary.  The  natural  and  universal  belief  of  mankind  is,  that  objects  are 
pereeived  directly.  He  who  asserts  that  this  is  impossible,  ought  to  give  some 
reason  for  deviating  from  this  belief.  The  several  reasons  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  are  by  Hamilton  reduced  to  five  groups,  under- 
lying each  of  which  is  a  single  fundamental  principle.  The  first  of  them  is,  that 
an  act  of  cognition  is  an  act  of  the  mind ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  mind  should 
know  that  which  is  not  itself,  is  to  suppose  that  it  can  go  out  of  itself.  To  this 
it  is  replied :  1.  That  if  we  cannot  explain  how  it  is  possible  that  the  mind  should 
act  on  that  which  is  not  itself,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  a  fact.  The 
fact  may  be  ultimate,  and  for  this  reason  inexplicable.  2.  The  principle  proves 
too  much,  for  it  would  involve  the  inference  that  the  mind  cannot  act  upon  matter, 
as  it  manifestly  does  in  volition.  .3.  Moreover,  it  would  carry  with  itself  the  con- 
sequence that  matter  cannot  act  out  of  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  of  course  cannot 
produce  a  representative  image  of  its  object. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  mind  and  matter  are  substances  not  only  of  a  differ- 
ent, but  of  the  most  opposite  nature.  That  which  knows  immediately,  must  be 
of  a  nature  corresponding  or  analogous  to  that  which  is  known;  the  mind  cannot, 

therefore  know  matter  directly  ,*  an  intermediate  something  must  ba  interp08<>)» 

9* 
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This  auumption  if  of  the  widest  preraleiioe,  and  nnderlief  almofit  erery  theory  ot 
representative  perception.  It  aocounts  for  the  variety  of  the  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  interposed  media  held  by  both  ancients  and  modems.  When  this  medium 
was  conceived  akin  to  the  mind,  it  gave  the  inlet'tioHal  tpeeies  of  the  schoolmen, 
or  the  ideeu  of  Malebranche  and  Berkeley.  When  it  was  supposed  to  be  iden> 
tical  with  the  mind,  it  gave  the  gnostic  reasons  of  the  Platonists,  the  pre-existing 
epeeiee  of  Avicenn%  the  ideeu  of  Descartes,  Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Buffon,  and 
Condillac,  the  phenomena  of  Kant,  the  extetnal  stales  of  Dr.  Brown.  To  the 
influence  of  this  assumption,  are  to  be  traced  the  systems  of  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  mind  and  matter  in  the  opposite  theories  of  exclusive  materialism  and 
of  spiritual  idealism. 

This  grand  assumption  should  be  rejected  as  arbitrary,  uophilosophical,  and 
contradictory  to  our  plain  experience. 

The  third  reason  for  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  mind  can  only  know  that  to 
which  it  is  immediately  present.  External  objects  can  hence  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  mind  only  by  means  of  some  intermediate  representative.  The  pro- 
per answer  to  this  reason  is,  Uiat  the  mind  is  presmit  in  every  part  of  the  body 
10  far  as  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the  real  object  of  immediate  per- 
ception is  some  part  of  the  body  as  excited  to  a  specific  sensation.  The  corrected 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  of  what  is  the  real  object  of  the 
mind's  external  perception,  sets  aside  this  third  reason. 

Reid  and  Stewart  attempt  to  set  this  aside  by  a  failure  to  conceive  these  points 
rightly,  and  they  require  some  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  an  inexplicable  eon. 
section  between  the  sensation  and  perception,  which  is  unphilosophical  Mid  un< 
satisfactory. 

The  fourth  ground  is  stated  by  Hume,  that  the  same  object,  as  a  table,  at  differ- 
ent distances  changes  its  dimensions,  but  the  object  itself  does  not  change ;  there- 
fore the  object  must  be  apprehended  by  an  intermediate  and  changing  representa- 
tion. To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  same  table  is  not  perceived,  so  far  as  vision 
is  concerned,  when  near  and  remote,  but  a  different  object  in  each  case  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  sense-perception. 

The  fifth  reason  is  stated  by  the  elder  Fichte,  that,  as  the  will  must  act  in  view 
of  intelligent  objects,  these  must  be  within  the  mind ;  so  far  then  as  it  acts  in  re- 
spect  to  material  objects  these  must  be  represented  in  the  mind. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  act  of  intelligence  -is  in  the  mind,  and  this 
is  all  that  is  required  as  the  condition  of  the  act  of  will.  Besides,  the  act  of  the 
will  respects  future  results,  which  must  necessarily  be  mediately  represented. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  mediate  knowledge.  The  question 
at  issue  is,  whether  the  act  of  sense-perception  is  an  act  of  this  kind. 

After  having  shown  that  this  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  is  unne- 
cessary, Hamilton  shows  at  length  that  it  does  not  stand  the  tests  by  which  every 
legitimate  hypothesis  may  properly  be  tried.  These  conditions  are :  (1.)  That  it  be 
necessary,  and  be  more  intelligible  than  the  fact  which  it  explains.  (2.)  That  it 
shall  not  subvert  that  which  it  proposes  to  explain,  or  the  ground  on  which  it 
rests.  (3.)  That  the  facts  in  explanation  of  which  it  is  devised  really  exist,  and 
are  not  themselves  hypothetical.  (4.)  That  it  does  not  subvert  the  phenomena 
which  it  seeks  to  account  for.  (5.)  That  it  works  naturally  and  simply.  The 
hypothesis  of  representative  perception  fails  to  answer  to  any  of  these  conditions, 
and  must  therefore  be  rejected  by  every  true  philosopher.  (Met^Lec,  xxv.  andxxvi 
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2 133.  Immmwi  Kant,  the  great  metaphysioian  of  Germany,  hat 
treated  of  aense-peroeption  only  indirectly.  He  has  giren  no  ImaumiMl 
formal  theory  of  ita  proeeetes,  but  hae  metaphysioally  analysed  its  ^JSi^^h^ 
results,  and  thus  has  indirectly  taught  a  partial  theory  of  the 
power  itself  and  its  functions.  First  of  all,  he  implies  that  the  soul,  in  its  sense- 
perceptions,  is  passive  or  receptive  only.  He  contrasts  the  receptivity  of  the  soul 
in  sense  with  its  activity  or  spontaneity  in  the  understanding.  He  indirectly 
teaches,  by  the  assumptions  that  underlie  his  whole  system,  that  the  process  of 
sense-perception  is  not  complete  until  the  understanding,  by  the  judging  power, 
oonoeives  under  some  of  its  forms  the  matter  given  by  sense.  Had  he  distin- 
guished between  the  natural  judgments  which  concern  individual  things  and  their 
relations,  and  the  secondary  judgments  that  contemplate  general  oonceptions, 
there  could  be  little  to  object  to  in  his  theory ;  but  this  omission  is  fatal  to  its 
eompleteness  and  its  truth.  Sense  stands  on  the  one  side  as  a  purely  passive  re- 
eeptivity  of  individual  objects,  and  the  understanding,  on  the  other,  as  active, 
but  as  eoneemed  solely  with  generalised  concepts  alone. 

Of  the  relation  of  sensation  to  perception,  Kant  teaches  that  sensation  gives 
the  matter,  and  perception — t.  e., — ^intuition — ^fnmishes  the  form.  The  form  es- 
ftential  to  any  and  every  act  of  external  intuition  is  space.  All  material  objects, 
80  far  as  they  Mre  perceived  at  all,  are  perceived  in  some  relation  to  space — that 
is,  they  are  perceived  as  extended  objects.  Kant  recognises  this  as  a  fact  of 
actual  experience.  But  the  fact  he  subjects  to  no  farther  analysis,  least  of  all 
does  he  examine  farther  the  process  by  which  the  product  is  reached.  Instead 
of  studying  the  fact  in  its  conditions  and  elements,  he  seeks  to  account  for  its 
possibility  and  the  trustworthiness  of  its  results,  on  grounds  of  speculative 
philosophy.  For  this  reason,  his  discussion  of  space  has  an  intimate  relation 
to  his  theory  of  sense-perception,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  reached  has 
explained  the  discussions  of  all  physiologists  and  psychologists  since  his 
time.  This  conclusion  wa?,  that  space  and  time  must  be  assumed  as  the  ne- 
oeesary  conditions  of  our  subjective  experience  in  both  consciousness  and 
perception,  but  we  are  not  thereby  authorised  to  believe  in  their  objective 
reality.  We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  any  material  object  by  means  of  the 
senses  without  involving  necessary  relations  to  space  directly,  and  indirectly 
to  time.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  space  is  a  reality.  It  is  supposa- 
ble,  though  not  to  «$i  conceivable,  that  to  minds  constituted  differently  from 
our  own,  these  forms,  with  the  relations  which  they  involve,  should  not  be  ne- 
cessarily assumed.  {Kritik  der  reinen  Vernnn/i»  ELLekre,  ii  Th.,  lAbth.,  il 
Buch,  2   Hauptst.  3  Abschn.) 

In  respect  to  the  reality  of  external  objects,  Kant  recognises  the  fact  in  our 
psychical  experience,  that  material  objects  are  not  only  perceived  as  extended 
and  spatial,  but  also  as  external;  or  in  other  words,  as  non-ego9.  In  sense- 
perception  this  distinction  is  necessarily  involved.  Indeed,  it  is  included  as 
an  essential  element  in  the  process  and  its  result.  But  it  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause the  mind  makes  this  distinction,  that  there  is  a  reality  corresponding 
to  this  non-ego.  For  (1.)  The  non-ego,  9,b  a  being,  is  transcendental  to  all  phe- 
nomena. (2.)  It  is  posited  in  space,  which  is  necessary  as  a  form  of  sens^ 
but  which  may  be  only  an  illusion.  Kant  would  however  demonstrate,  on  the 
ground  of  speculative  necessity,  that  this  is  impossible.  Ho  contends  that  we 
must  assume  that  ihere  is  something  permanent  and  real  without,  in  order  to 
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aooount  for  th«  ohiuifiiig  modifieationt  within*  Of  the  exiat«Mt  M  «ii  •zteimal 
world,  #e  ean  be  rationaUy  asBured,  but  of  it,  wt  oan  have  no  <Mi«et  peroeption. 
^T«n  the  self,  or  ego,  is  not  apprehended  as  a  peraanent  eeaiething.  It  is 
only  coneladed  to  exist  as  the  tJiought-oono^tion  of  a  rpiritnal  subfltanoe  with 
capacities  for  spiritual  acts.  All  that  we  are  eonseious  of,  are  onr  changing 
modifications  in  time.  But  these  can  only  be  rationally  explained  by  a  per- 
manent reality  which  oanscM  them. 

The  theory  of  sense-perception  was  discussed  by  the  sveoeasors  of  Kant 
shiefly  in  its  purely  metf^hysical  relations.  In  the  writings  of  Fiohte,  Sohell^ 
ing,  and  Hegel,  still  less  attention  is  given  to  psyohoiogieal  analysis,  meta- 
physical principles  and  relations  being  almost  exolnsirely  considered. 
Herbart  J  F  *^*  ^*  Htrbar^s  theory  of  senee-peroeption  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

The  sool,  though  a  simple  substanoe,  is  ei4»abie  of  being  excited  by  the  aetion 
of  various  material  stimuli  to  various  reactions  of  its  owa.  GarAain  Masses  o£ 
these,  when  experienced,  are  sensations.  A  sensation  is  the  soul's  veeeption  of, 
or  its  reaction  against, this  material  stimulus.  The  sensations  diflbr  firom  one  another 
in  quality  or  kind  on  the  one  hand  and  in  energy  or  intensity  on  tiie  other. 

As  the  several  sensations  aro  experienced,  ea<A  eontinnes  to  «xirt  tn  the 
soul,  with  a  force  or  tendency  to  he  reproduced.  As  soon  as  &vering  eonditions 
present  themselves,  past  sensations  reappear  in  the  ordw  of  the  soul's 
original  experience  of  them.  When  such  a  series  is  viewed  [experienoed?]  from 
one  sensation  regarded  as  fixed,  it  has  time-relations;  and  by  means  of  the 
mutual  struggles  or  tendencies  of  several  series  of  experienced  sensations  to 
gain  possession  a  second  time  of  the  soul  without  sucoess,  there  is  generated 
the  idea  of  pure  or  simple  time. 

The  apprehension  of  time  pr^ares  the  body  for  that  of  space.  Sensations 
experienced  and  recalled*in  the  time  series,  are  disputed  by  other  sensations  and 
series  of  sensations  that  struggle  to  occupy  the  soul.  To  provide  for  the  possi- 
bility of  these  mutual  struggles,  and  under  tha  experience  of  the  pressure  wbieh 
they  create,  the  mind  constructs  a  conception  of  space  first  as  occupied,  and 
then  as  empty  or  void. 

Thus,  time  and  space  result  to  the  mind  as  the  ^ects  of  mutually  blended 
or  mutually  repelling  series  of  sensations. 

When  spaee  and  time  are  produced,  that  which  is  next  developed  is  the  appre- 
hension of  the  difference  between  bodily  affections  and  material  objects.  T-Lis 
results  from  an  experience  of  certain  positive  sensations,  particularly  those  of 
touch  joined  with  those  of  the  muscular  sense.  A  certain  portion  of  space  within 
the  body  is  measured  in  every  direction  by  various  time-series  of  sensations, 
terminated  by  those  appropriate  to  superficial  touch.  Other  sensations  we  pro- 
ject beyond  the  surface  of  the  body,  at  greater  or  less  distances,  all  of  which  are 
measured  by  successive  time-series  of  sensations,  in  experience  or  imagination. 

Sensations  which  do  not  occur  within  the  space  of  the  body,  nor  on  its  sur- 
f&ce  as  explained,  are  projected  beyond — t.  «.,  are  apprehended  as  not  within  iti 
space.  This  constitutes  perception  in  the  lowest,  or  the  elementary  stage.  After- 
wards are  developed  apperception,  or  the  knowledge  of  mental  states  by  a 
secondary  act  of  knowledge;  then  the  knowledge  of  substance  and  its  attrl' 
foutes  ;  then  a  knowledge  of  material  things,  or  of  material  substances  with  mi^ 
terial  attributes  and  space-relations. 
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JSokMermaeksr,  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  theologian,  deseryes  also  to 
be  named  for  the  very  important  oontributions  which  he  made  to  the  theory 
of  sense-peroeption.  These  .were  partly  tndireoty  as  he  opposed  so  decidedly  the 
•orrent  of  the  great  leaders  of  metaphysical  speculation  in  Germany,  by  rejecting 
■lanu  of  the  assmnptioBS  which  are  fundamental  to  their  systems.  In  part,  also, 
they  were  direct,  in  the  positire  doctrines  which  he  taught  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions and  nature  of  sense-perception  as  a  process.  The  relations  of  space,  time, 
substance,  and  causa,  he  held,  as  against  Kant,  to  be  real  forms  of  things,  and  not 
merely  the  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  The  reality  of  time  and  space 
must  be  aesnaed  without  misgivings  or  questionings.  Being  is  directly  appre- 
hended, as  well  as  phenomena  and  relations.  To  all  the  combinations  and  con- 
■traoiions  which  we  make  in  knowledge,  we  attribute  actual  reality.  Thought 
which,  in  Hegel,  is  the  all  in  all,  the  originator  of  the  relations  and  products  of 
knowledge,  aooording  to  Schleiermaoher,  is  psyehologleally  dependent  upon 
gense-pereeption.  In  sense-pereeptioB  there  are  two  essential  elements:  the 
reeepllTe,  styled  by  Sohleiermaoher  **tk€  orgamie  fumctioUf"  and  the  a  priori  or 
spontaneoos,  oalled  "  the  intellectual /unoiion, "  This  last  is  an  act  of  knowing  by 
relations,  and,  as  so  defined,  is  an  important  improvement  upon  Kant,  and 
Beid,  and  even  upon  Hamilton. 

Sohleiermaoher,  moreover,  teaches  that  the  two  elements,  the  erganio  and  in- 
telleetual,  are  present  in  different  proportions  in  the  different  fisMmlties  and  acts 
•f  sense-peroeption,  anticipating  in  this  the  law  of  Hamilton  respecting  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  sensation  and  perception  proper.  Important  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  physiological  and  psychological  theories  of  sense-pereep- 
tion  by  many  distinguished  German  and  finglish  writers,  whom  it  is  not  im- 
portant that  we  should  notioe^ 
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PART  SECOND. 

REPRESENTATION  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  HNOWLEDOE. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  POWER  DEFINED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

§  134.  Representation  oriherepresenJUsJblvepowef 
defined  and  u-  IS  aenned  in  general,  as  the  power  to  recall,  represent, 
""*"  and  reknow  objects  which  have  been  previously  knoum 

or  experienced.  More  briefly,  it  is  the  power  to  represent  objects 
previously  presented  to  the  mind.  Thus,  I  gaze  upon  a  tree,  a 
house,  or  a  mountain.  The  object  perceived  is  the  tree,  the 
house,  or  mountain,  before  my  eyes.  I  close  my  eyes,  and  "  my 
mind  makes  pictures  when  my  eyes  are  shut."  I  at  once  re- 
present  or  see  with  "my  mind's  eye"  that  which  I  saw  just 
before  with  the  eyes  of  the  body. 

My  eyea  make  pictures  when  they  are  shaU 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  fair,. 
A  willow,  and  a  ruined  but.    CoLEBiDaa. 

Camlet, — My  father — methinks  I  see  my  father  I 

Bomtio. — Oh,  where,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet, — In  my  mintTa  eye,  Horatio.    Shakspearb. 

In  like  manner  we  hear  a  sound,  either  singly,  as  the  solitary 
note  of  the  pigeon,  or  several  sounds  in  succession,  as  the  caw, 
caw,  of  the  crow,  the  roll  of  a  drum,  or  the  notes  of  a  musical 
air.  Let  the  sounds  cease.  We  can  still  distinctly  recall  them, 
and  seem  to  hear  them  again  with  the  mind,  though  the  mind 
makes  for  itself  all  the  sounds  which  it  seems  to  hear.  In  a 
similar  way  we  can  represent  the  percepts  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  senses  of  touch,  of  taste  and  of  smell ;  reviving  the  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  by  and  for  the  mind  alone. 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 

Vibrates  in  the  memory. 

Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. — Shbllbt. 

We  are  not  limited  to  sensible  objects,  or  to  sense-percepts,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power.    We  can  as  truly  represent  the  OiCts 
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and  the  affections  of  the  sotU  itself.  Not  onij  can  we  with  the 
mind's  eye  behold  the  tree  and  the  mountain  previously  seen, 
but  we  can  represent  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  beheld  it, 
as  also  the  delight  which  the  sight  occasioned.  We  not  only 
hear  a  musical  air  the  second  time,  but  we  revive  again  the  idea 
of  the  accompanying  pleasure.  So  is  it  with  the  relations  in 
which  the  objects  were  presented  at  first.  The  objects  themselves 
can  not  only  be  recalled  as  objects,  but  they  can  be  recalled  as 
related,  or  as  totals  made  up  of  the  objects  connected  by  the 
Bevend  relations  under  which  they  were  originally  known. 
Whether  these  are  relations  of  space  or  time,  of  self  or  not-self; 
whether  necessary  and  permanent,  or  casual  and  changing; 
whether  intellectual  or  emotional — whether  objective  or  subjec- 
tive ; — whatever  we  apprehend  in  presentation,  can  be  recalled 
in  represeutation. 

But  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  this  general  function  is  not 
limited  to  the  power  of  representing  objects  previously  present. 
It  can  so  &X  modify  the  objects  of  the  past  experience,  as  to 
transform  them  into  new  creations.  It  becomes  in  this  way,  in 
an  eminent  sense,  a  creative  power.  The  mind  not  only  can 
depict  a  man,  a  tree,  or  a  mountain  as  actually  witnessed,  but  it 
can  alter  the  form,  the  dimensions,  and  the  appendages  or  ac- 
cidents of  each,  taking  parts  from  the  one  and  attaching  them 
to  parts  belonging  to  the  other.  So,  also,  it  can  create  or 
imagine  a  Lilliputian,  a  Centaur,  a  Parnassus,  an  Abdiel.  The 
representative  power  in  this  higher  form  is  called,  the  fii.ncy  or 
the  imagination. 

§  135.  The  power  thus  to  act  is  called  the  repre-^ 
sentative,  in  distinction  from,  and  in  contrast  with  the  forth^^powon' 
presentative    power.     In  sense-perception    and    con- 
sciousness, the  mind  presents  to  itself  for  the  first  time  the 
objects  of  its  direct  and  original  knowledge.     In  representation! 
it  presents  these  objects  a  second  time,  or  r^yresents  them. 

It  is  also  called  reproduction,  or  the  reproductive  power, 
because  the  mind,  by  its  own  energy,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances and  in  obedience  te  certain  laws,  reproduces  objects  pre- 
viously known. 

It  also  involves  the  power  to  retain  and  conserve,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  mind.     To  thLi 
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capacity  the  name  of  retention  has  been  given,  or  the  retentive 
power. 

To  these  three  distinguishable  relations  of  this  power,  Hamil- 
ton has  not  only  assigned  separate  appellations,  but  has  treated 
them  as  separate  faculties,  viz.,  the  conservative,  reproductive, 
and  representative  faculties  (Met,  Lee,  xx).  But  inasmuch  as 
it  is  implied  in  the  power  to  represent^  that  there  is  a  power  to 
reproduce ;  and  in  the  power  to  reproduce^  that  the  mind  can 
retain  or  eonservey  it  seems  more  philosophical  to  consider  and 
treat  i*etention  and  reproduction  as  the  essential  conditions  of 
representation,  rather  than  as  distinct  fiiculties. 

It  is  also  called  the  creative  power,  the  eonstrvxHve  or  productive 
imagination,  when  it  evolves  new  products.  This  exercise  of  the 
representative  power  has  rarely  received  a  technical  appellation. . 

§  136.  The  objects  of  the  representative  power  a^e. 

Objects  of  the  ,  ,         ,       ;:  .        ,.    ,  ...  ,„, 

representatiYe  as  has  already  been  implied,  mental  obfects.  They 
are  not  real  things  or  real  percepts,  but  the  mind's 
creations  after  real  things.  They  are  spiritual  or  psychical,  not 
material  entities,  although  in  many  cases  they  concern  material 
things,  being  psychical  transcripts  of  them,  either  as  believed  to  be 
real  or  as  conceived  to  be  possible.  When  they  concern  the  soul 
only,  they  are  not  the  real  soul,  or  its  present  acts,  but  psychical 
transcripts  of  the  real  soul  in  a  past  or  possible  condition  of 
action.  They  are  in  no  sense  object-ohjects,  but  are  preeminently 
mbject-objeds.  As  objects,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  acts 
of  the  mind  which  apprehend  them :  as  sulject-ohjecis,  they  are 
created  by  that  very  mind,  and  exist  only  for  that  mind.  As 
represented  subject-objects,  they  always  indicate  another  reality, 
whether  spiritual  or  mental. 

But  though  the  object  of  the  representative  power  is  a  mental 
object,  it  is  an  individual  object.  By  this  characteristic  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  thought-object,  or  an  object  of  the  intelligence. 
Thought-objects  are  both  mental  objects  and  subject  objects,  and, 
in  an  important  sense,  representative-objects :  but  they  are  also 
generalized  objects  or  universale.  Objects  of  representation  are  like 
them  in  that  they  are  purely  mental  objects,  yet  are  unlike  them 
in  being  individual.  Whether  we  recall  these  objects,  or  create 
them — whether  we  copy,  as  exactly  as  we  can,  from  an  original 
m  nature,  or  create  constructions  the  most  &nta8tic,  grotesque,  of 
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nnnatural,  they  are  all  individual.  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  Ivanhoe^ 
Jeannie  Deaus,  Don  Quixote,  Tarn  O'Shanter,  the  Eden  of 
Milton,  the  Fa^ry  Land  of  Spenser,  were  all  individual  beings  in 
the  imagination  that  originated,  and  are  such  in  the  imagination 
that  reconstructs  them  as  delineated  by  their  originators. 

§  137.  The  presented  object  was  known  by  the 
mind  not  only  as  a  being,  but  in  its  relations,  as  of   invoiTeroia- 
diversity,  space,  time,  etc. ;  so  the  object  as  repreBentedi 
may  be  knoion  a^ain  m  all  these  relations,  with  all  those  in  addi- 
tion whidi  are  implied  in  its  being  represented.    It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  relation  as  such — i,  e.,  a  relation  as 
separate  from  an  object — as  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense- 
perception  or  consciousness,  so  it  cannot  be  recalled  by  represen- 
tation.    A  relation,  as  such,  cannot  become  an  image  to  the  rep- 
resentative power,  but  the  object  in  its  relations  can  be  imaged. 

The  represeataUve  power,  not  only  by  its  representative  act 
recalls  the  object  in  the  relatioi^  in  which  it  was  originally 
known,  but  the  existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  involves  relor 
tions  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus,  in  recalling  a  tree  or  a 
horse  previously  perceived,  or  a  mental  act  of  knowledge  or  state 
of  &eling,  I  not  only  bring  back  the  tree  or  horse  as  extended 
and  external,  and  the  psychical  state  as  subjective  and  in  time, 
but,  in  recalling  it,  I  must  know  it  as  a  subject-object,  and  as 
having  been  previously  perceived  or  experienced  by  myself.  These 
relations  are  necessary  and  peculiar  to  the  representative  power. 

For  the  objects  of  this  power  we  have  no  appropriate  technical 
name.  The  words  image  and  picture  might  be  properly  applied 
to  the  represented  percepts  of  vision  ;  but  to  speak  of  the  image 
of  a  sound,  smell,  or  touch,  would  be  incongruous,  if  not 
offensive.  Still  less  tolerable  would  it  be  to  speak  of  the  image 
of  an  act  of  knowledge  or  feeling.  Conception  cannot  be  ac< 
cepted,  as  was  proposed  by  Stewart,  for  it  is  too  frequently 
applied  to  other  and  very  different  objects.  Idea  would  be  more 
significant,  if  it  could  be  forced  back  to  its  original  and  etymo- 
logical import ;  but  idea  has,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  been 
compelled  to  do  all  manner  of  service.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
the  English  language  the  representative  power  was  called  imagi^ 
noMon,  or  phatdasy,  and  images  and  phantasms  were  appropriately 
and  literally  applied  to  its  objects. 
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§  138.  The  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representing 
uw?*"f*wp^  power  should  next  be  considered.  The  mind,  in 
Sctopwi**  ~*'  representation,  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers, 
acts  under  limitations  and  according  to  laws.  In 
representation,  man  does  not,  like  the  great  Originator,  creatis 
by  his  own  fiat,  his  world  of  mental  objects.  What  he  reproduces 
or  constructs  anew,  is  in  some  way  dependent  upon  what  he 
has  previously  experienced.  Not  only  must  every  thing  which  is 
represented  be  reproduced  from,  or  by  the  means  of  some 
past  experience,  but  what  is  represented  at  any  moment  depends 
upon  what  was  present  the  instant  be&re. 

The  &ct  that  one  object  or  image  brings  up  another  to  the 
mind,  is  called  the  association  of  ideas.  The  conditions  or  laws 
under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by  means  of  another, 
are  usually  called  the  latos  of  association.  The  term  is  open  to 
exception,  because  both  percepts  and  experiences  are  connected 
with  images,  as  truly  as  images  (or  ideas)  with  images.  The 
phrase  is,  however,  too  firmly  established  in  general  acceptance 
and  use  to  be  set  aside. 

§  139.  The  representative  power,  though  marked 
tion  XvM^  by  common  characteristics  and  obeying  common 
riitiMJ^"^^**  laws,  is  divided  into  several  varieties,  or  species. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  completeness  or  in- 
completeness of  the  pictures  which  they  make  of  the  objects 
once  presented ;  by  the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhere  to,  or  the 
liberty  with  which  they  deviate  from  their  originals;  by  the 
laws  of  association  which  predominate  in  each  variety;  and  by 
the  ends  for  which  the  power  is  exercised,  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  exercise  of  the  repre- 
sentative power  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.  Such  an  act  is 
always  complex,  involving  the  object,  the  action,  and  the  agent, 
united  by  their  mutual  relations  into  one  indivisible  state.  It' 
the  object  is  material,  it  involves  certain  relations  of  space ;  the 
action,  being  one  of  a  continuous  series,  involves  relations  of 
time ;  the  agent,  being  the  body  and  soul  united,  must  exist  in 
every  act  under  relations  of  .both  space  and  time.  When  a 
•single-  act  of  presentative  knowledge  is  recalled  in  all  these 
elements  of  object  and  relation,  the  representation  is  complete^ 
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and  the  act  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.  For  example,  yes> 
terday  I  took  a  walk  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  eminence. 
To-day  I  recall  distinctly  the  landscape  which  I  saw,  in  its 
minutest  features — ^re-creating,  as  I  do,  a  distinct  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  scene ;  and  not  only  of  the  scene,  but  of  myself  as 
beholding  it,  with  the  actions  before  and  after,  with  my  feelings 
also  in  viewing  it,  and  the  very  accidents  of  the  place  where  I  sat 
or  stood  during  the  view.  This  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory ; 
it  includes  every  element  of  the  original. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  another  of  these  ele- 
ments should  be  recalled  less  distinctly,  or  should  be  omitted 
altogether.  It  is  possible  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
landscape  only  as  an  object,  and  be  certain,  as  I  see  or  think 
of  it,  only  that  I  once  saw  it  before ;  but  how  or  when,  or  with 
what  feelings  or  from  what  point,  I  do  not  recall.  Or  possibly 
the  object  may  be  lost,  and  the  subjective  feelings  may  alone  be 
revived  and  recognized  as  having  been  before  experienced.  Re- 
lations of  time  and  accessories  of  place  may  both  be  lost.  Thus, 
when  I  see  the  face  of  a  person  in  a  crowd,  I  know  that  I  have 
soen  it  before ;  but  when,  or  where,  or  with  what  feelings  I  can- 
not recall.  I  remember  a  familiar  passage  of  prose  or  poetry ;  I 
know  that  I  have  read  or  heard  it ;  but  when,  or  with  what 
feelings  or  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell.  All  these  are 
acts  of  what  may  be  called  imperfect  memory. 

But  memory,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  phantasy,  or  the  imaging  power.  This  is  repre- 
s^itation  without  the  recognition  that  the  objects  recalled  have 
ever  been  perceived  or  experienced  before.  Examples  of  this 
are  such  as  the  following :  I  look  distinctly  at  the  front  of  a 
dwelling,  the  form  of  a  horse,  or  the  outline  of  a  tree,  each  of 
which  I  wish  to  retain  and  make  wholly  my  own.  I  close  my, 
eyes  and  picture  each  distinctly  to  my  mind.  The  undivided 
force  of  my  attention  is  expended  upon  the  object,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  it  becomes  a  permanent  possession  as  an  object, 
with  few  or  no  accessories  of  either  place  or  time.  In  all  cases  of 
disturbed  fancy,  often  called  phantasy,  visions  of  objects  seen 
-beforfe,  but  not  remembered  or  recognized,  throng  in  upon  the 
flbal.  .  There  may  be  no  recognition,  no  knowledge  that  the  object 
is  familiar  or  has  been  seen  or  ielt  before.    These  acts  are  mort 
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likely  to  occur  in  those  conditions  of  the  soul  in  which  the  action 
of  the  reason  is  nearly  suspended,  or  permanently  set  aside,  as  in 
reverie,  dreaming,  monomania,  and  partial  or  complete  insanity. 
But  the  mind  can  do  more  than  simply  represent  the  past  with 
greater  or  less  perfection,  with  or  without  the  act  of  reoogniti<»i. 
It  can  recombine  or  construct  anew  the  materials  which  Uie  past 
furnishes  for  it  to  work  with  or  upon.  In  such  acts  it  becomes 
the  creative  imaginaiion.  Of  imagination  as  thus  defined,  ther« 
are  several  forms  or  varieties. 

1.  The  mind  may  neglect  or  leave  out  of  view  all  things  ex- 
isting in  space,  and  all  events  occurring  in  time,  and  form  to 
itself  pictures  of  void  space,  and  of  time  more  or  less  extended 
or  limited.  Within  these  voids  it  can  construct  geometrical 
figures,  and  arrange  series  of  numbered  objects,  and  thus  provide 
for  itself  the  materials  of  mathematical  science.  This  is  the 
rnatheincUiccU  imagination, 

2.  It  can  separate  and  unite  the  parts  and  attributes  of  objects 
and  existences,  both  spiritual  and  material,  in  divisions  and  com- 
binations which  never  actually  occur,  but  are  grotesque  and  irra- 
tional. These  separations  and  unions  may  be  made  in  obedience 
only  to  the  more  obvious  and  the  lower  laws  of  association. 
Thus,  the  chimney  of  a  house  can  be  set  upon  the  hump  of  a 
camel,  and  the  ears  or  head  of  a  donkey  upon  the  body  of  a 
man.  Or  horses  may  be  colored  red  or  yellow.  This  is  phawtasy 
proper ;  the  products  of  which  are  simply  grotesqtie,  or  as  we  say, 
fantasHe. 

3.  Objects  may  be  recalled  in  wholes  or  in  parts,  and  recom- 
bined  and  reconstructed  under  the  obvious  and  more  natural  laws 
of  association,  for  the  ends  of  wit,  humor,  or  amusement.  This 
\8  fancy  proper,  which,  as  exemplified  in  literature  and  some  of 
the  fine  arts  has  been  thus  distinguished  from  the  higher  imagina> 
tion. 

4.  When  the  higher  objects  of  nature  and  spirit  are  recalled, 
recombined,  and  created,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobler  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, for  the  higher  ends  of  ideal  elevation  and  improvement — 
when  the  more  elevated  feelings  are  addressed  and  excited,  a&d 
the  nobler  capacities  of  man  are  called  into  action,  then  the 
power  becomes  poetic  imagination.  The  sphere  of  this  power  is 
not  poetry  alone,  but  eloquence,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
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tectore^  and  landscape  gardening ;  inasmuch  as  all  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  these  higher  sentiments  and  suggestions.  This  is 
imagifuition  as  contrasted  with  fancy. 

5.  When  the  combinations  and  creations  are  efi^cted  for  th? 
purposes  of  research,  invention,  and  instruction,  and  under  lawB 
of  association  which  are  grounded  on  scientific  or  thought-rela- 
tions, and  directed  to  some  definite  result  or  product,  we  have 
the  philosophic  imagination. 

When  the  philosophic  or  the  poetic  imagination  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  ethical  improvement  and  religious  incitement, 
thej  constitute  an  important  element  in  ethical  ideality  and 
reHgiofM  faitK 

§  140.  The  interest  and  the  importance  of  the  re- 

...  .  «  J  i.      .-1        i»  11       •    _.  Intoreat  and 

presentative  power  is  enforced  by  the  followmg  con-  importance  of 

.  n         .  •  tbe  represenU^ 

siuerations :  tive  power. 

1.  First  of  all,  the  exercise  of  this  power  ministers 
pleasure  of  a  high  order  and  in  great  variety,  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  circumstances.  Whether 
these  acts  are  exercised  by  the  infant  in  its  endless  combinations 
of  play  and  sport,  as  in  the  simple  story  which  it  constructs  out  of 
two  or  three  incidents,  or  whether  they  are  employed  by  the 
novelist  or  poet  in  the  fiction  on  which  he  lavishes  all  the  re- 
sources of  culture,  the  pleasure  of  creating  is  the  same. 

2.  Man  often  flies  to  the  unreal  world  of  the  fancy,  to  find  rest 
and  relief  from  the  highly-wrought  excitements  of  the  too  earnest 
and  engrossing  real  world.  Ideal  objects  and  conditions  frimish 
associations  more  pleasing  and  emotions  more  satisfying  than  any 
which  the  experience  of  reality  can  awaken.  The  sick  man 
forgets  for  a  brief  moment  his  actual  weariness  and  pain  in  the 
scenes  of  health  and  action  which  he  imagines.  The  prisoner  is 
enlarged  from  his  cell.  The  oppressed  forgets  his  wrong.  The 
homeless  dwells  under  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof 

3.  This  power  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  higher  functions 
of  the  intellect,  and  of  every  description  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment  and  progress.  The  truth  is  common-place,  that  memory  is 
the  servant  of  thought  and  the  conservator  of  our  acquisitions. 
It  was  not  in  idle  fancy  that  Mnemosyne  was  called  by  the 
ancients  the  mother  of  the  Muses.  Were  the  mind  limited  to 
the  objects  and  the  activities  of  the  present,  it  could  make  little 
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progress  of  any  kind.  Thought  would  be  almost  impossibla 
Generalization,  by  which  many  objects  are  viewed  as  one,  would 
be  restricted  to  the  few  present  objects  that  could  be  brought 
-within  the  range  of  a  single  act  of  comparison.  When  such  an  act 
was  finished,  its  product  would  be  lost  forever.  It  could  never  be 
reapplied  to  a  new  object,  or  be  enlarged  in  its  sphere.  The  new 
individual  objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness  would  also  be 
isolated.  They  could  not  even  be  named,  for  each  would  stand 
apart  in  the  loneliness  of  its  own  individuality.  Language 
would  be  impossible. 

The  induction  of  principles  and  of  laws  would  be  excluded, 
for,  however  surely  the  mind  might  infer  that  a  common  law 
controlled  the  objects  perceived  at  a  single  gaze,  neither  the 
objects  nor  the  principles  learned  through  them,  could  present 
themselves  a  second  time,  the  one  to  be  exemplified  or  the  other 
to  be  explained.  There  could  be  neither  invention  nor  discovery. 
Even  in  mathematical  science  both  would  be  impossible.  The 
creations  of  art  would  be  excluded.  The  inventor  in  mechanics, 
the  composer  in  poetry  or  music,  the  thinker  in  morals,  philosophy, 
and  letters,  the  deviser  of  beneficent  schemes  for  human  well- 
being,  are  each  and  all  dependent  on  the  resources  of  the  imagi- 
nation for  every  possible  conjunction  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
tendency  and  result.  No  more  manifest  or  more  serious  error 
can  be  committed,  than  for  the  philosopher  to  decry  the  imagina- 
tion as  injurious  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  eminent  scientific  activity 
and  achievement. 

The  practical  uses  of  the  imagination  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  creates  ideals  of  what  we  might  be  and  do,  which  are  fiir 
higher  and  nobler  than  any  thing  which  we  are,  or  which  we 
perform.  It  lifts  us  above  ourselves  and  the  examples  we  observe 
in  real  life,  furnishing  loftier  standards  toward  which  we  may 
aspire.  A  pure  and  elevated  imagination  is  in  many  ways  allied 
to  a  noble  ethical  nature^  and  favors  an  ardent  and  a  sustained 
religious  &ith« 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OBJECT — ^ITS  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

§  141.  The  product  of  the  representative  power, 
or  the  object  which  the  mind  creates  and  apprehends  Tf^V^l^mS!- 
in  memory  and  imagination,  has  been  the  occasion  of  d2f<«»cnMioni 
mach  confusion  of  thought,  and  not  a  little  contro- 
versy. Scarcely  any  single  topic  has  been  more  vexed  in  ancient 
or  mediaeval  philosophy,  than  the  nature  of  representative 
images.  In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  three  topics  or  heads  of 
inquiry  present  themselves :  I.  The  nature  and  inode  of  existence 
of  the  object  which  the  mind  remembers  and  imagines,  II.  Its 
relation  to  the  original  from  which  it  is  derived  and  to  which  it  is 
referred.  III.  The  special  service  which  it  renders  in  thought  and 
iustion, 

I.  The  nature  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  representative  object, 

§  142.  These  objects  or  products,  as  has  already 
been  stated  (§  136),  are  psychical  existences.     They  chicai^object.* 
exist  in  and  for  the  soul  only.     They  are  at  once  the 
products  of  the  mind  which  brings  them  into  being,  and  objects 
for  the  same  mind  to  cognize  or  contemplate.     Whether  they 
•are  transcribed  from  real  beings  and  real  acts,  or  whether  they 
are  created  out  of  the  materials  or  upon  suggestions  which  real 
objects    furnish,  they  are  in  all  cases  purely  psychical    and 
spiritual.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  original  is  material, 
or  spiritual ;  the  idea  or  image  of  each  is  simply  psychical. 

§  143.  The  mental  object  is  as  transient  and 
evanescent  as  the  act  by  which  it  is  brought  into  gient  ***aila 
being.  In  this  respect  the  mental  object  is  strikingly  j^.*""^®**  °^ 
contrasted  with  objects  that  are  real.  The  acts  by  which  we 
know  both  psychical  and  actual  objects,  are  for  a  moment. 
They  cease  to  be  at  the  instant  in  which  they  begin.  So  is  it 
with  the  psychical  as  contrasted  with  the  real  object.  The  real 
; object  alone  is  fixed  and  permanent.  To  it  we  can  come  and  from 
it  we  can  go,  and  find  it  still  the  same.  But  the  psychical  trans- 
cript or  creation  is  as  short-lived  and  evanescent  as  the  aoi  by 
which  we  behold  it. 
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I'hese  psychical  objects  of  the  representative  power  are  to  b« 
distinguished  from  those  spectra  or  halliLcincUions  which  result 
from  an  abnormal  or  morbid  condition  of  the  sensorium  or  the 
nervous  organism.  The  first  are  psychical,  the  second  are  psycho- 
physical. The  first  are  spiritual  in  their  nature,  the  second  are 
dependent  upon  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  sensorium.  The 
hallucinations  or  spectra,  are  intimately  related  to  those  sub- 
jective sensations,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  caused  by  any 
excitement  of  the  sensorium  by  means  of  subjective  agencies  as 
distinguished  from  material  objects  (cf.  §  78).  They  are  not 
properly  representative  images  or  ideas,  which  are  purely  psy- 
chical creations  and  objects,  being  created  by  a  psychical  power 
under  psychical  conditions,  and  having  only  a  psychical  ex- 
istence. 

itiianintei-  §  ^^^'  Thcsc  representative  objects  are  not  only 
lectufti  object,  psychical,  but  they  are  intellectual  objects.  It  has 
been  held  by  some  that  when  memory  recalls  past  psychical  exp^ 
riences  of  feeling  and  of  will  it  recalls  the  experiences  themselves, 
and  not  our  ideas  of  them.  ^*  It  is  not  idea?,  notions,  cogni- 
tions only,  but  feelings  and  conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and 
which  can,  therefore,  be  again  awakened."  "Memory  does  not 
belong  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but  the  law  extends  in  like 
manner  over  all  the  three  primary  classes  of  the  mental  phenom- 
ena." {Ham.  Met, f  Lee,  xxx).  This  opinion  of  H.  Schmid  is  ap" 
parently  sanctioned  by  Hamilton*  It  is  a  logical  inference  from 
one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  seems  to  advance  concerning  con< 
sciousness.  But  if  consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  know- 
ledge, when  matured,  gives,  as  its  products,  intellectual  objects 
which  we  can  recall ;  then,  as  when  we  feel  we  know  that  we 
feel,  so,  when  we  remember  that  we  have  felt,  we  remember  our 
past  feeling  as  an  object  known — i.  e.,  we  recall  our  idea  of  it 
(§  56).  The  pleasure  which  I  enjoy  is  not  the  original  pleasure 
revived,  but  a  fresh  pleasure  from  the  object  recalled  by  the 
intellect,  and  perhaps  a  reflex  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  revived.  But  whatever  it  be  which  excites  the  pleasure, 
whether  the  exciting  object  or  the  pleasure  excited,  it  is  the 
object,  or  the  pleasure  as  remembered — ^that  is,  it  is  an  intellectual 
object  which  it  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  representative 
object  is  not  only  a  psychuxU,  but  it  is  also  an  intellecttial  objects 
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11.  The  rebxHon  of  the  repreaerdoHve  idea  to  its  originaL 
§  145.  The  relation  which  the  represented  object 

V    u    X      at_  1  X  J     !.•     i.    •         •  •      The  relation  can 

holds  to  the  real  or  presented  object,  is  sui  genens,    be  compared  to 
and  can  neither  be  resolved  into,  nor  explained  by 
any  other.    It  is  important  to  distinguish  it  from  those  relations 
with  which  it  is  so  often  confounded,  and  thus  to  clear  away 
many  errors  into  which  philosophy  has  often  been  betrayed. 
§  146.   In  doing  so,  we  observe:    (1.)   That  the 

,,^         ,.  ,  .V  •  X'         BepresentatiTO 

ideas  which  we  acquire  by  consciousness  or  perception  ideas  of  objooti 

.  .1-1  »f    j.i_    •  »    •       1       »Li  .of     oonsciouB- 

cannot  possibly  resemble  their  ongtnals,  either  as  parts  nees  aud  sense- 
to  parts  or  as  wholes  to  wholes.  Neither  the  single  nT?^re»nnbie 
features  nor  the  combined  wholes  of  any  mental  ^  ^^^^' 
transcripts  can  by  any  possibility  resemble  the  single  features  or 
united  wholes  of  any  material  or  spiritual  being  or  act.  A 
mental  object  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  confronted  or  com- 
pared with  an  existing  reality.  One  material  thing  can  be  like 
another  material  thing  as  a  whole  and  as  a  part ;  one  spiritual 
being,  or  a  single  spiritual  act,  can  be  like  another  spiritual  being 
or  act ;  one  tree  can  be  like  another  tree ;  one  mental  state  can 
be  like  another ;  one  act  of  perception  can  be  like  another  act ; 
but  the  mental  image  of  a  tree  cannot  be  like  a  tree,  nor  can  the 
mental  remembrance  of  a  mental  experience  resemble  or  be  like 
the  original  act  or  state. 

It  is  true,  one  of  these  may  be  loosely  and  vaguely  said  to 
resemble  or  be  like  the  other ;  but  that  this  language  is  only 
employed  in  the  way  of  analogy,  is  evident  from  the  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities  into  which  those  philosophers  have  involved 
thenlselves  who  have  understood  it  literally. 

We  have  seen  (§  129)  to  what  contradictory  and  impossible 
conclusions  Locke's  definitions  of  knowledge,  as  the  discernment 
of  a  conformity  or  resemblance  of  ideas  with  their  objects,  ex- 
posed himself,  and  actually  conducted   Berkeley  and  Hume. 

The  representative  idea  is  not  known  to  consciousness  as  resem- 
bling any  original. 

We  observe  still  further :  (2.)  When  we  remember  or  recognize 
objects  which  we  have  previously  known,  we  do  not  discern  any 
proper  resemblance  between  the  original  and  its  mental  tran- 
script.    For  example,  we  look  upon  an  object,  as  a  house,  a  tree, 

a  portrait,  the  page  of  a  book  ;  or  we  hear  a  sound,  we  perform 
10 
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8ome  mental  act,  or  experience  some  feeling ;  and  when  thi 
object  is  removed,  we  recall  it  in  our  memory.  It  were  simply 
absurd  to  say  that  we  recall  the  material  object  by  its  mental 
object,  or  that  we  remember  the  object  by  its  likeness  to  the 
mental  picture  which  we  revive  to  our  minds.  A  discerned  re- 
semblance supposes  two  objects  between  which  the  likeness  ie 
seen ;  but  in  an  act  of  simple  memory  it  is  plain  that  only  one 
object  is  before  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  that 
any  resemblance  should  be  discerned;  for  that  two  objects 
would  be  necessarily  required.  In  recalling  or  remembering  a 
past  object,  event,  or  mental  experience,  we  simply  picture  it  as 
having  been  before  discerned  or  experienced  in  &ct,  and  we  do 
this  by  a  direct  act  of  knowledge. 

When  it  is  said  that  this  mental  image  is  transcribed  fix)m  the 
original,  or  represents  it,  the  language  describes  an  act  and 
objects  which  are  emphatically  w^i  generis,  and  incomparable  with 
any  other. 

The  relation  of  these  mental  transcripts  to  their  originals  can 
only  be  understood  by  considering  the  acts  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  acquire  and  recall  them.  The  nature  of  mental  products  can 
only  be  understood  by  the  mental  acts  which  give  them  birth. 
To  understand  the  relation  of  a  transcript  to  its  original,  we 
must  consider  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  we  acquire  it,  as 
related  to  the  act  by  which  we  recall  and  revive  the  same. 

To  bring  these  acts  together,  in  order  to  compare  them,  let 
them  be  employed  alternately  upon  the  same  object.  As  the  eye 
opens  and  shuts  upon  the  landscape  seen  and  the  landscape 
imaged,  the  real  landscape  is  alternately  remembered  and 
perceived.  When  the  eye  is  shut,  it  is  remembered  as  having  been 
seen.  When  it  is  recognized,  it  is  recognized  as  the  same  thai 
we  saw  before^  and  which  we  had  remembered  during  the  in- 
terval ;  but  in  neither  case  is  any  resemblance  discerned.  It  is 
involved  in  the  act  of  memory,  that  the  object  perceived  should 
be  recreated  by  the  mind  and  recalled  as  real,  and  also  that, 
whcLa  the  object  is  remembered,  it  should  be  recognized  as  the 
same  which  was  perceived.  Moreover,  there  is  also  involved  ths 
knowledge  that  the  object  as  perceived  was  real,  and  that  the  ob> 
iect  as  reproduced  in  memory  is  mental  only. 
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§  147.  The  nature  of  any  product  or  object  is  de-  PodttTe  oIm^ 
termined  by  the  mind's  capacity  to  originate  it ;  and  menua  pto 
the  authority  of  the  mind  to  trust  it  cn^  accept  the 
objects  which  its  own  activities  involve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  feet 
that  it  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously  exercising  the 
power.  Concerning  this  peculiar  object  and  its  relation  to  its 
original,  we  affirm  positively: — (1.)  The  mental  picture  affects  the 
sensibilities  less  powerMly  than  the  perception  or  experience  of 
the  reality.  By  the  supposition,  if  the  original  be  a  sense  or 
material  object,  it  must  move  or  excite  the  senses;  and  this  class 
of  experiences  are  in  their  essential  nature  absorbing  and  vivid. 
If  the  experience  be  <Sf  a  mental  act  or  state,  no  recollection  or 
transcript  can  match  the  reality  in  its  power  to  interest  and 
excite  the  souL 

Different  persons  differ  greatly  in  the  power  vividly  to  repro^ 
duce  and  make  real  the  past,  and  as  greatly  in  the  capacity  to 
be  moved  by  it  in  their  sensibilities.  Some  persons  cannot 
revive  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  pain  without  ecstasy  or  horror ;  the 
very  picture  or  remembrance  of  any  thing  which  they  have  en- 
joyed or  suffered  seems  to  revive  much  of  the  delight  or  pain 
which  the  original  experience  occasioned.  But  even  the  sensi- 
bility of  such  persons  to  the  pictures  which  their  memory  re- 
vives, is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  pre* 
sent  and  the  real.  That  the  real  object  excites  more  feeling  than 
the  same  object  remembered,  is  assented  to  by  common  ex« 
I>erieace  and  confirmed  by  universal  testimony. 

SegnitiB  irritant  animos  demiasa  per  aurem 
Qitam  qua  9unt  ocnfit  9uhjeeta  fidelihuty  et  qnm 
fyse  nbi  tradit  tpeotator, — Hob.  De.  Art,  PoeU 

0,  who  oan  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? — Shakspbare,  Rich.  TI. 

(2.)  The  mental  picture  consists  of  fewer  elements  than  the 
originaL  It  is  but  a  scanty  outline,  as  contrasted  with  its 
fullness — a  skeleton  as  compared  with  its  roundness  and  life. 
We  look  at  a  real  tree,  and  in  the  background  there  is  the  eon- 
fused  or  vague  perception  of  the  as  yet  undistinguished  mas?  of 
form  and  color,  while  from  it  is  projected  in  bold  relief  a  few  promi* 
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Bcoit  parts  that  attract  and  hold  the  attention.  If  we  teet  by 
the  reality  the  best  picture  that  we  can  frame  in  the  &aej,  w« 
are  surprised  at  the  poyerty  of  the  one  and  the  richness  of  the 
other. 

(3.)  The  mental  picture  is  recalled  in  parts  under  the  laws  by 
which  one  suggests  another,  and  is  constructed  with  comparative 
slowness.  The  reality  displays  its  wealth  of  detail  as  coexistent 
and  at  a  single  view.  Or,  if  we  study  its  details  with  attentive  ana- 
lysis, we  do  this  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  under  the  guidanoe 
and  snggesticm  of  the  object  itself.  The  object,  when  re-ereated 
in  memory,  is  re-created  in  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed :  if  a  material  object,  in  the  severaT  sense-percepts  which 
make  it  a  thing  or  whole.  If  it  is  extended  in  space,  or  mani- 
fold or  irregular  in  outline,  the  parts  of  the  sur&ce  and  outline 
must  be  recovered  one  by  one,  under  the  laws  of  associattony  and 
by  acts  that  are  successive  to  one  another  in  time. 

To  illustrate  these  contrasted  features,  we  need  select  but  a 
single  example.  It  is  a  precipice  up  which  we  gaze.  First  it  im- 
presses us  as  a  whole,  diversified  by  its  varied  features.  Foremost 
are  the  broad  faces  of  perpendicular  or  impending  rock.  These 
are  buttressed  by  slopes  strewn  with  accumulated  fragments. 
Here  and  there  are  bushy  crags  and  scattered  boulders.  The 
whole  cuts  against  the  sky  with  a  notched  outline,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  nodding  herbage,  or  broken  by  some  daring  tree, 
that,  stayed  upon  its  uncertain  footing,  reaches  out  and  up  toward 
heaven.  If  all  this  is  apprehended  by  sense-perception,  the 
quick  eye  first  surveys  the  whole  with  a  rapid  sweep,  then  runs 
hither  and  thither,  as  it  is  caught  and  led  by  some  salient  feature, 
the  rock  itself  bringing  out  new  material  faster  than  the  mind 
can  appropriate  it,  impressing  the  feelings  with  new  emotions 
of  wonder  the  longer  we  strive  to  master  its  wealth. 

Let  us  seek  to  image  that  rock  in  the  mind,  at  evening,  when 
we  are  just  returned  from  a  fresh  gaze  upon  its  front.  In  place 
of  the  exhaustless  confusion  of  the  vaguely-seen  whole  to  guide 
and  excite  the  eye,  there  is  slowly  revived  the  scanty  frame 
work  of  the  few  parts  which  can  be  recalled  by  the  mind.  These 
parts  are  recovered  one  by  one,  as  the  mind  resting  upon  what 
is  already  present  brings  back  m  fragments,  and  by  repeated 
effi>rts,  that  which  each  present  object  suggests.    However  excitinf 
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the  effort  to  recall  and  reoonstruct,  and  however  pleasing  the 
picture  that  ki  recalled,  the  impressiveness  and  exciting  power  of 
the  reality  are  wholly  wanting. 

The  objects  which  the  creative  fancy  or  imagination  in  any  way 
combines  or  constructs  do  not  difier  greatly  &om  those  which 
tbe  m^nory  transcribes,  in  their  relation  to  the  real  existences  of 
matter  or  spirit.  The  only  material  difierence  between  the  two 
can  be  expressed  in  a  word — the  one  represents  real,  the  other 
possible  existences :  the  originals  of  the  one  in  fact  exist,  and 
hftve  in  fact  been  perceived  or  experienced ;  realities  correspond- 
ing to  the  other  might  exist.  In  every  other  respect  the  two 
classes  of  objects  coincide. 

nX  Uie  usefulness  of  ideas  in  thought  and  action. 
§  148.  The  special  service  of  the  products  of  the 

„         ,  ,  ,  .  .       In  thought,  we 

representative  power  for  thoumt  and  action  remam  prefer  ideas  to 

realities. 

to  be  considered.  It  has  already  been  observed 
(§§  46,  56),  that  the  process  of  perception,  or  consciousness,  is 
normal  and  complete  when  it  results  in  an  idea  or  image — i.  e., 
when  a  transcript  of  the  individual  object  is  prepared  for  future 
veoaU.  The  usefulness  of  these  acquired  fsicts  and  of  these 
ideas  of  possibilities  of  nature  will  be  accepted  by  every  one. 
That  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure  the  past,  and  to 
give  range  and  reach  to  invention,  is  obvious  to  every  mind. 
But  it  is  not  clearly,  certainly  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged^ 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  thought,  remembrances  are  often  better 
than  percepts,  and  that  the  pale  and  scanty  images  which  the 
mind  a*eates  are  often  superior  to  tiie  fre^h  experiences  which  life 
presents.  We  often  even  prefer  to  employ  mental  images,  when 
we  might  avail  ourselves  of  actual  observations.  We  often  turn 
a  fact  into  a  mental  picture  or  recollection,  even  while  our  eyes, 
our  ears,  and  our  attent  consciousness  seem  to  be  occupied  with  a 
present  reality. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  image,  (supposed  to  be  correct)  presents 
to  the  mind  fewer  elements  than  the  reality,  and  therefore  does 
not  distract,  but  aids  the  attention  in  the  activities  of  thought. 
Moreover,  the  elements  which  it  includes  are  usually  the  very 
elements  or  features  with  which  thought  concerns  itself.  For  this 
tesmm  recollection  ott&a  guides  thinking,  and  aids  it  in  its  work« 
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When  we  change  our  perceptions  into  ideas,  or  ideate  our 
perceptions,  we  retain  only  what  we  attend  to ;  henoe  the  image 
presents  fewer  poirtis  or  elements  than  the  original.  We  are 
likely  to  attend  to  what  is  most  important,  especially  if  we  bring 
to  our  observations  an  eye  instructed  by  the  previous  training  of 
thought,  or  the  experiences  of  scientific  inquiry.  A  disciplined 
mind  will  of  necessity  direct  the  observations  of  things  to  those 
features  with  which  thought  is  concerned ;  and  these  points  will 
remain  recorded  in  the  memory  for  thought  to  classify,  or  be 
rccombined  in  the  imagination  for  thought  to  invent  and  to 
explain. 

In  a  certain  sense,  representation  abstmets  while  it  revives ;  at^ 
it  omits  much  of  what  it  perceives  or  feels,  and  retains  only 
what  it  cares  for. 

Hence,  in  observations  of  things  which  are  accompanied  with 
any  comparative  analysis  of  judgment,  we  close  and  open  the 
senses  by  alternate  acts.  We  close  the  sense,  that  we  may  with 
undistracted  thought  think  or  judge  of  the  image  which  it  gives. 
We  open  and  use  it  again,  that  we  may  correct  or  fix  the  image 
by  or  upon  which  we  think. 

§  149.  As  the  mind  widens  its  range  of  materiak 
ly  useful  in  for  thought,  and  rises  to  higher  generalizations,  its 
and  geueraii-  images  of  things  wlU  uecd  to  consist  of  still  fewer 
features — ^viz.,  those  only  which  it  needs  to  use  in 
classification  or  reasoning.  So  far  as  it  brings  before  its  view 
concrete  realities  or  individual  examples,  these  need  only  contain 
those  parts  or  elements  which  come  into  use  in  generalization^ 
induction,  or  argument.  The  plastic  power  of  representation 
here  comes  into  play,  which  can  readily  omit  all  that  is  no4 
necessary  to  be  considered  and  can  easily  supply  every  thing  that 
illustration  or  discovery  may  need. 

Bepresentation  can  go  so  far  in  its  abstractions  as  to  leave  but 
a  meagre  outline,  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  concrete  thing  or  group 
of  objects.  Such  a  skeleton  has  been  called  a  schema.  Such  a 
schema  or  outline-image  has  been  held  not  only  to  be  the  ne» 
cessary  condition  for  the  formation  and  use  of  concepts,  but  it 
has  been  also  contended  that  it  is  like  the  concept  in  being 
general  and  equally  applicable  to  every  individual  thing  to 
which  the  concept  can  be  referred.    For  example,  when  we  speak 
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or  think  of  such  terms  or  thmgs  as  horsey  dog,  or  flower,  it  is 
urged  that  the  mind  frames  a  gehema,  or  outline-image  of  the 
form  or  other  relations  of  each  subject,  which  is  equally  suitable 
to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or  flower.  This  schema,  it  is  urged, 
differs  from  the  concept,  in  that  it  is  not  divided  or  severed  into 
constituent  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  regarded  as  an  attri- 
bute of  a  substance,  but  it  remains  as  an  extremely  abstracted 
whole,  which  may  be  applied  to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or 
flower.  This  view  contradicts  the  doctrine  which  we  have  laid 
down,  that  the  object  in  representation  is  always  individual,  and 
never  general.  The  image  of  a  horse  or  dog  need  not  be 
general  because  it  is  very  scanty  or  meagre  in  its  constituent 
elements,  having  to  do  only  with  a  few  that  are  characteristic, 
as  the  form,  the  head,  the  limbs,  etc. ;  but  so  &.r  as  the  object  is 
imaged  at  all  it  must  be  individual.  The  reason  why  it  seems  to 
be  general  is,  that  being  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
readily  be  changed  by  addition  or  omission,  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  horse  or  dog  before  us.  It  is  more  exact  to  say  that  the 
schema  is  conformable  rather  than  general ;  i.  e,,  it  is  capable  of 
being  readily  adjusted  to  every  object  of  its  class,  and  hence  its 
preeminent  utility.  Whatever  form  or  features  the  individual 
image  may  take  which  we  happen  to  construct,  it  can  be  easily 
shaped  and  adjusted  to  the  individual  example  before  us. 

The  nature  of  the  outline  image,  or  schema,  and  its  relation  to 
the  concept,  will  be  still  further  considered  under  the  concept 
(§107.) 

We  observe,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
conceit  to  say,  that,  as  we  rise  from  perception  to  thought,  we  in* 
terpose  the  image  or  idea  as  an  intermediate  object  which  is  less 
gross  and  entangling  than  matter,  and  yet  more  substantial,  de- 
finite, and  concrete  than  thought.  The  image  directs  and  aids 
the  concept,  standing,  as  it  does,  midway  bstween  it  and  the 
percept.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea,  especially  when  directed 
by  thought,  reacts  upon  perception  itself,  making  it  more  intelli- 
gent and  productive,  as  it  directs  the  senses  to  what  features  it 
should  attend,  and  often  anticipates  what  they  will  find.  In  this 
way  aimless  efforts  are  spared,  fruitless  voyages  of  discovery  are 
avoided,  and  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  expended  upon  pro' 
4uetive  objects. 
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§  150.  Not  only  do  images  assist  in  perception  and 

Images  pre-  v  o  x  ^ 

pare  fur  and  thought,  but  they  prepare  for  and  so  prompt  to  action. 
If  we  recall  an  object  which  formerly  moved  us  to 
excited  feeling  and  impelled  us  to  prompt  and  energetic  action, 
the  thought  of  the  same  object  is  fitted  to  excite  us  again  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  real  or  mimic  activity,  in  body  and  in  souL 
If  an  action  is  soon  to  be  performed — ^if  we  are  to  sling  a  stone, 
or  point  a  rifle,  or  throw  a  quoit,  the  image  of  the  act  and  object 
held  before  the  mind  brings  all  the  muscles  into  position,  and 
makes  ready  for  the  act  required,  the  instant  the  act  is  called  for. 
Hence,  in  any  discipline  for  feats  of  bodily  dexterity,  a  vivid 
and  concentrated  fiincy,  a  strong  and  kindling  imagination,  are 
of  essential  service,  as  they  bring  the  powers  into  that  position 
which  effective  activity  requires.  The  same  is  true  of  discipline 
to  m^ital  exertion,  so  far  as  any  purely  spiritual  activity  de- 
pends on  the  distinct  conception  of  its  object.  The  thought  of 
an  enemy  to  be  assailed,  or  of  a  wrong  to  be  avenged,  knits  the 
muscles,  braces  the  limbs,  and  convulses  the  features.  The 
sensitive  idealist  is  convulsed  with  horror  at  the  pictures  whicb 
his  imagination  draws  of  the  scenes  of  cruelty  which  he  reads  of 
or  conceives.  He  acts  over,  in  fancy,  the  part  which  he  hini»eif 
would  be  ready  to  take  in  any  depicted  scenq. 

When  men  are  to  act  in  concert ;  as  to  row,  or  pull,  or  shout, 
in  unison,  or  to  repel  an  assault,  or  to  storm  a  battery,  or  >%«  any 
way  to  use  their  united  strength,  their  imagination  ma^  be 
brought  into  active  service  in  anticipating  beforehand  the  objects 
which  will  soon  present  themselves,  or  the  kind  of  activitias  in 
which  they  are  to  engage.  The  ideal  is  far  better  than  the  real 
scene  for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  anticipation,  .the  real 
object  may  distract  and  bewilder  as  well  as  arouse  and  hold  the 
attention.  It  may  over-excite,  and  so  unman.  It  may  bring  up 
unexpected  objects,  as  well  as  those  which  are  looked  a»d  hoped 
for.  The  reality,  as  compared  with  the  idea,  may  hiuder  action, 
as  it  hinders  thought.  While,  then,  the  idea  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  reality,  and  discipline  by  means  of  the  idea  is  of 
little  avail  unless  it  actually  prepares  for  action,  it  is  essential  to 
such  preparation.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  disciidine  by  the 
strong  impulse  which  she  awakens  toward  it :  she  secuit^s  greal 
deeds  by  first  awakening  grand  pictures  in  the  excite*?  fancy. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE   CONDITIONS   AND    LAWS  OP    REPRESENTATION — THE  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF   IDEAS. 

§  151.  We  have  noticed  already  that  the  soul,  in 
ideas,  impor-  representation,  as  in  all  its  acts  or  functions,  is  limited 
t^^toftL^'^  to  fixed  conditions,  and  acts  according  to  established 
subject.  laws.     What  is  recalled  at  any  moment,  though  re- 

called by  the  soul's  proper  activity,  is  always  recalled  by  means 
of  the  cognitions  and  feelings  which  the  soul  possessed  the 
moment  previous.  The  general  &ct  or  truth  that  ideas  are  rep- 
resented by  means  of  ideas  now  present,  is  usually  designated 
under  the  general  title  or  phrase ;  "  tJie  a&aociaJbwn  of  ideas.*' 

The  term  suggestion  has,  by  some  writers,  been  preferred  to 
association.  They  prefer  to  say,  one  idea  suggests  another  idea, 
rather  than,  one  idea  is  associated  with  another.  This  preference 
is  partly  a  matter  of  taste  in  words,  and  in  part  is  grounded  on 
the  philosophical  theory  which  one  of  these  terms  is  supposed  to 
designate  better  than  the  other.  Some  object  to  the  phrase,  The 
suggestion  or  association  of  ideas,  because  ideas  are  not  the  only 
objects  or  elements  that  are  concerned ;  real  or  existing  objects 
or  phenomena  being  as  truly  capable  of  exciting  representations 
as  the  ideas  or  remembrances  of  things.  But,  the  phrase  is  too 
well  established  in  general  use  to  be  easily  set  aside,  even  though 
the  reasons  for  so  doing  were  vastly  stronger  than  they  are  found 
to  be  in  fact 

To  seek  to  determine  what  are  the  conditions  and  laws  of  repre- 
sentation, is  to  propose  an  inquiry  to  which  we  are  impelled  Tby 
the  intrinsic  interest  and  even  mystery  with  which  the  power 
itself  and  its  actings  are  invested  to  all  thoughtful  minds.  Ham- 
ilton observes  {Met,,  Lee,  xxxi.),  that "  the  scholastic  psychologists 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  er- 
as they  called  it,  the  excitation  pf  the  species,  with  peculiar 
wonder,  as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Nature." 
"The  younger  Scaliger  says:  'My  father  declared  that  of  the 
causes  oi  three  things  in  particular  he  wasi  wholly  ignorant — of 
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the  intervals  of  fevers,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of 
reminiscence.' "  "  The  excitation  of  species  is  declared  by  Poncius 
'  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of  Nature  (ex  dijfflcUwribus 
naturcB  arcanis);*  and  Oviedo,  a  Jesuit  schoolman,  says,  *  Therein 
lies  the  very  greatest  mystery  of  all  philosophy  (maximum  tatius 
philosophuB  sacram^ntumy  *'  This  impression  of  mystery  and  the 
wonder  which  it  excites  are  not  at  all  surprising.  Thoughts  and 
images  come  and  go  with  the  apparent  caprice  and  lawlessness 
of  wizards  and  fairies — ^now  obtruding  themselves  when  they  are 
not  wanted,  and  then  hiding  themselves  most  provokingly,  not- 
withstanding the  most  earnest  desires  and  the  loudest  calls  for 
their  return.  To  explain  these  phenomena  by  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  an  enlightened  theory  of  each 
of  the  special  forms  of  this  power,  as  the  memory,  the  fancy, 
and  the  imagination,  in  all  their  varieties.  All  these  so-called 
powers  of  the  soul  are,  as  has  been  explained,  but  special  forms 
of  the  general  power  mentally  to  represent  the  actual  past,  and 
they  must  all  depend  upon  common  conditions,  and  obey  common 
laws.  A  just  and  well  founded  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  satisfactory  theory  of  all  these 
several  powers.  Representations  are  also  always  employed  in 
the  actings  of  the  other  leading  powers,  viz.,  sense-perception 
and  thought ;  and  for  this  reason  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  presence  or  absence  is  essential  to  a  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  powers  with  which,  at  first,  they  seem  to 
have  little  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  movements  of 
representation  are  explained,  this  explanation  is  taken  to  ex^ 
plain  almost  every  thing  beside ;  so  largely  do  the  coming  and 
going  of  represented  objects  enter  into  the  other  phenomena 
of  the  soul.  A  very  considerable  number  of  psychologists,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  have  accordingly  resolved  all  the 
psychical  powers  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  association — 
viz.,  reasoning,  induction,  the  belief  in  causality  and  adaptation, 
and  even  in  time  and  space.  The  association  of  ideas  has  played 
a  most  conspicuous  rdle  in  the  modem  theories  of  the  soul  and  its 
operations,  and  its  influence  upon  such  theories  was  perhaps 
never  so  great  as  at  present.  Next  to  false  or  inadequate  theories 
of  sense-perception,  have  incorrect  theories  of  the  association 
of  ideas  exercised  the  most  mischievous    influence  ppoq   tbo 
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scientific  views  of  the  soul,  and  indirectly  on  philosophical, 
ethical,  and  theological  theories  (cf.  §  40). 

§  152.  To  form  a  correct  theory,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  similar 
cases,  to  state  at  some  length  the  defective  or  erroneous  theories 
which  have  been  accepted  to  explain  these  operations  and  laws. 
This  will  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  critical  judgment  upon  their 
error,  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  truth  which  they  include,  and 
will  prepare  us  to  develop  a  theory  that  is  true  and  satisfistctory. 

It  will  bo  observed,  that  the  laws  of  association  pertain  to  what  Hamilton 
calls  the  reproductive,  as  distinguished  from  the  representative  power;  in  other 
words,  to  those  operations  of  the  soul  which  prepare  objects  for  the  soul's  appre- 
hension, as  distinguished  from  the  soul's  acts  in  cognising  them  when  prepared 
and  presented  (  J  43 ).  In  representation  in  all  its  forms,  these  functions  must 
neeeesarily  be  very  prominent  and  important.  In  representation,  the  soul  pre- 
pares and  furnishes  its  own  objects  of  cognition.  The  capacity  to  do  this,  and 
the  laws  under  which  the  operation  is  performed,  are  analogous  to  the  psycho- 
physiological capacities  and  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  sense-objects  are  pre- 
pared for  the  soul's  sense-perceptions.  ({  135.) 

The  laws  of  association  have  been  divided  into  two  leading 
classes,  the  primary  and  secondary^  which  otherwise  may  be  de- 
nominated general  and  special.  They  are  distinguished  thus : 
the  primary  or  general  are  those  which  act  or  tend  to  act  at  all  times 
and  in  aU  persons,  while  the  secondary  and  special  are  those  which 
determine  the  associaiions  of  different  persons  or  of  the  sams  persons 
at  different  times. 

The  theories  which  we  shall  notice  apply  to  both  these  classes, 
though  more  eminently  to  the  primary.     We  begin  with 

I.   Tlie  primary  laws  of  a^ssodation, 

§  153.  We  observe,  (1.)  that  the  theory  is  unten-  ^^^^^^.^ 
able  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  associations  ^},**"^  ^^^_ 
by  the  mechanical  or  physiological  laws  of  a  bodily  '-^^^o^- 
organ  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  soul  in 
representation. 

It  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  writers,  among  whom  Bonnet 
was  conspicuous,  that  the  brain,  or  nervous  system,  is  such  an 
orgaL.  As  what  we  know  in  sense-perception  was  thought  to  be 
or  depend  upon  certain  vibrations,  undulations,  or  oscillations 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  so  it  was  held  that  the  objects  thus 
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apprehended  for  the  first  time  can  be  re-presented  to  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  memory,  whenever  these  same  oscillations  or  vibra- 
tions are  resumed  or  repeated.  Others  maintained  that  every 
act  of  perception  results  in  a  permanent  condition  or  disposition 
of  certain  of  these  fibres,  which  is  active  again  in  represent 
tation.  Some  held  that,  in  addition  to  the  oscillating  fibres  of 
the  brain,  there  is  also  present  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  fluid, 
intermediate  between  the  brain  and  the  soul.  Those  who  held 
that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  insisted  that  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  its  organs  in  representation,  on  the  action  of  which  the 
mind  as  completely  depends  for  its  images  and  remembrances  in 
representation,  as  it  does  on  the  organs  of  sense  for  its  objects  in 
perception.  Still  greater  plausibility  was  sought  for  this  theory 
by  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  soul  itself  has  a  special  seat  or 
organ  in  the  brain,  by  the  sympathy  of  which  with  the  vibrations 
of  the  remaining  portions  all  its  phenomena  can  be  explained.  In 
view  of  the  theory  that  the  senses  and  the  imagination  were  thus 
dependent  upon  the  sensorium,  i.  e.,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, etc.,  these  powers  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  lower  or 
inferior  energy,  which  was  called  the  animal  soul,  or  the  sjul  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  or  higher  and  rational  soul,  to  which  the 
nobler  and  more  spiritual  functions  were  allotted.  In  modern 
times,  since  the  various  sensible  qualities  have  been  resolved  into 
modes  of  motion,  and  many  physiologists  and  some  psychologists 
have  resolved  the  capacities  of  the  sensorium  for  different  sensa- 
tions into  simple  susceptibilities  for  more  rapid  vibrations,  there 
has  been  a  renewed  disposition  to  make  the  representative  power 
to  depend  on  revived  vibrations  of  the  nervous  energy.  Such 
theories  have,  however,  been  usually  carried  out  to  the  bald 
materialism  with  which  they  have  a  strong  affinity. 

We  have  already  explained  sufficiently  how  earnestly  the  cere- 
bralists  and  associationalists  of  recent  times  reassert  the  same 
views,  and  seek  to  enforce  them  by  the  aid  of  the  results  of 
modern  physiology.     (§40.) 

All  these  theories  fail  to  be  supported,  by  reason  of  a  common 
defect.     The  structure  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  no 
way  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  the  vibrations  or  oscilla- 
tions which  are  postulated  of  them.     This  structure  is  not  ea 
tirely  fibrous.     What  seem  to  be  fibres,  are  not  capable  of  the 
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tension  and  relaxation  which  vibrations,  whether  rapid  and 
forcible,  or  slow  and  feeble,  would  require.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  answer  to  the  myriads  of  millions  of  statei 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  represented  in  memory  and 
the  fancy.  Not  a  single  change  of  the  kind  alleged  has  ever 
been  known  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  represented  object' 
We  call  the  eye  and  the  ear  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 
because,  with  the  observed  conditions  and  the  varying  states  of 
these  organs,  sensations  are  present  or  absent,  or  vary  in  quality 
and  force ;  but  never  has  a  nerve-movement  been  observed,  or 
even  conjectured,  to  which  might  be  referred  the  remembered 
face  of  an  absent  friend,  or  the  vivid  picture  of  a  once-visited 
scene.  Nor  has  any  vibration  of  fibres  or  nerves  ever  been 
known  to  be  connected  with  any  picture  or  remembrance  what- 
ever. No  nerve-cell  has  been  known  to  be  formed  in  connection 
with  a  picture  fixed  in  the  memory,  or  a  purpose  decisively 
taken.  Again,  the  theory,  if  satisfactory  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, would  fail  entirely  to  account  for  the  creative  energy  of 
the  imagination.  Bepresentations  of  this  sort  are  very  abundant, 
and  often  very  vivid  and  forcible ;  but  how  the  most  of  these 
fantastic  and  gorgeous  scenes  could  be  provided  for  by  any  dis- 
position of  fibres  or  vibration  of  nerves,  it  is  impossible  to  see. 
What  makes  the  theory  plausible  is  the  feet  that  certain 
conditions  of  the  body  are  connected  with  a  special  activity  of 
the  representative  power.  In  some  of  these  states  this  activity 
is  excessive,  irregular,  and  even  uncontrollable.  When  the 
body  is  in  health  and  in  a  normal  condition,  memory  both 
acquires  and  gives  up  its  treasures  with  the  ease  and  exactness 
of  instinct;  and  imagination  combines  and  creates,  as  if  by 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  so  skilfully  as  to  be  herself  surprised 
at  her  own  work.  Under  the  excitement  of  delirium,  the  eleva- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  or  the  brief  madness  of  passion,  the  power 
to  recall  and  create  seems  almost  to  be  used  by  another  self; 
now  mocking  the  vain  efforts  of  the  man  to  control  the  rush  of 
his  too  affluent  fancy,  and  now  suggesting  for  his  service  or  his 
delight  unexpected  stores  of  facts  and  fancies.  It  is  vain,  at 
times,  that  the  soul  essays  to  retard  or  to  still  the  throng  of 
unwelcome  images  that  break  in  upon  it  like  a  succession  of 
stormy  waves.     In  sleeplessness  induced  by  an  elation  of  the 
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nervous  sjstemy  the  ratumal  soul  aeems  to  be  separated  from  tlit 
imagination,  and  to  become  the  passive  spectator  of  its  wayward 
caprices.  We  are  wearied  to  exhaustion  by  the  force  and  per- 
sistence with  which  these  &ncies  at  once  bewilder  and  overmaster 
us.  In  delirium,  the  ^Euicy  seems  to  have  completely  overmas- 
tered the  intelligence,  paralyzed  its  functions,  or  frightened  it 
from  asserting  its  rightM  supremacy. 

These  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  by  two  considerations: 
First,  there  is  the  general  truth,  that  the  soul  is  dependent  for 
the  measure  of  force  which  it  has  at  command,  on  the  force  and 
normal  activity  of  the  powers  which  maintain  the  corporeal  life. 
When  the  bodily  force  is  weakened,  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
often  weakened  in  every  one  of  its  functions — ^in  sense,  repres^i- 
tation  and  thought. 

Second,  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
body  is  attended  with  an  unequal  action  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul.  This  can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  obtrusive  influ- 
ence of  the  sensations  and  other  mental  experiences  which  are 
the  consequence  of  irr^ular  bodily  action.  The  soul  seems  to 
have  at  its  command  only  a  certain  quantum  of  psychical 
energy,  which  may  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
activities  of  which  it  is  capable — as  sense,  consciousness,  repre- 
sentation, and  thought ;  or,  if  concentrated  into  one,  it  is  in  so 
far  withdrawn  from  the  rest.  It  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
we  cannot  exert  the  utmost  energy  in  hearing  and  seeing  at  the 
same  instant ;  still  less  can  we  employ  sense-perception  and  the 
reasoning  powers  at  the  same  moment  and  with  the  highest 
energy  and  effect.  In  extreme  hunger  or  active  pain,  the  sen- 
sations are  so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  all  energetic  spiritual 
activities,  whether  of  thought  or  feeling.  In  still  other  «on- 
ditioDS,  the  generally  dormant  vital  and  muscular  sensations 
may  be  so  positively  obtrusive  as  to  weaken  the  soul's  capacity 
to  fix  the  attention  upon  any  other  objects  with  steadiness  and 
effect.  And  yet  these  muscular  or  vital  sense-pa*ceptions, 
though  obtrusive  and  unpleasant  as  sensations,  may  be  so  vague 
and  indefinite  as  perceptions,  as  to  serve  chiefly  as  the  suggestors 
— under  the  laws  of  mental  association — of  other  images.  We 
ought  never  to  forget  that,  in  all  conditions  of  our  existence, 
so  long  as  we  exist  as  soul  and  body,  these  vague  sensations  of 
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which  the  body  in  all  its  parts  is  the  occasion,  form  the  constant 
background  on  which  are  projected  the  more  definite  and  dis- 
tinctly remembered  of  our  experiences.  When  these  sensations 
become  more  than  usually  active,  through  an  excited  or  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  body,  they  can  suggest  every  image  with  which 
they  have  been  connected  in  the  past ;  and  thus  preoccupy  the 
whole  force  of  the  soul's  activity.  The  condition  of  the  body 
may  affect  the  whole  activity  of  the  soul,  by  simply  introducing 
unusual  psychical  experiences,  which  operate  according  to  purely 
psychical  laws,  both  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  rational 
functions,  and  in  obtruding  a  throng  of  associated  images.  These 
considerations  explain  many  cases  of  the  singular  and  almost 
capricious  dependence  of  the  memory  upon  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  body. 

§  154.  (2.)  The  phenomena  of  association  cannot 

t  ij»i  jj       A-         J'  •       ^z       'J  The  laws  of  as» 

be  resolvea  mto  any  attractive   force  in  the  ideas  sociation  can- 

th-emselves,  by  which  they  suggest  or  revive  one  an-  ^  any^attrao- 

other.    This  theory  differs  from  the  one  just  discussed,  wIL  M^uch!!* 

in  making  the  ideas,  as  psychical  agents,  to  exert  a 

force  similar  to  that  which  was  ascribed  to  brain  cells  or  brain 

fibres. 

Many  of  the  explanations  given  of  the  phenomena  of  associa- 
tion, represent  ideas  as  attracting  one  another  somewhat  as 
two  drops  of  water,  or  two  globules  of  quicksilver  rush  into  one ; 
or  as  i^  when  the  larger  drop  or  globule  is  divided,  the  one  divi- 
sion draws  the  other  afber  itself. 

Thos  Hobbes  writes :  "  All  fancies  [phantasms]  are  notions  within  us,  relics  of 
those  made  in  the  sense ;  and  tho.se  notions  that  immediately  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  sense  continue  also  together  after  sense ;  in  so  much  as  the  former, 
coming  again  to  take  place,  and  be  predominant,  the  latter  followoth,  by  cohe- 
renco  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such  manner  as  water  upon  a  plane  table  is  drawn 
which  way  any  one  part  of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger."  (£ev.,p.  i.  ch.  iii. ;  cf. 
Hum,  Nat.f  oh.  iii., J  2;  and  Elem,  PhiU,  ch.  xxy.     Locke  says  :  ''Some  of  our 

ideas  have  a  natural  correspondence  and  connection  one  with  another : 

Tdeas  that  in  themselves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
ninds  that  'tis  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and 
the  one  no  sooner  at  r.ny  time  comes  into  the  understanding,  but  its  associate 
appears  with  it,  and  if  they'are  more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole 
gang  always  inseparable,  show  themselves  together."  {Essay,  B.  ii.,o.  xxxiii.,  g  b), 
Hume  says :  "  Those  arc,  therefore,  the  principles  of  union  or  cohesion  among 
•ur  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the  place  of  that  inseparable 
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e<miieetion  by  whieh  they  are  united  in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  atiraeHon, 
which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the 
natural,  and  to  show  itself  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.  Its  effects  are  every- 
where conspicuous ;  but  as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  nnknowui  and  must  be 
resolved  into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I  pretend  not  to  explain." 
(Hwm,  Nat.,  B.  i.,p.  i.,Sec.  iv.)  James  'NLi\\{Analy»i»  of  the  Human  Mind,  ohi^, 
lii.)  says :  ''  When  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  repeated  together,  and  the 
association  has  become  very  strong,  they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  com 
bination  as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous 
For  example :  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven  prismatic 
colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  it  appears  not  of  seven 
colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color — white.  By  the  rapidity  of  the  sueoession  the 
several  sensations  cease  to  be  distinguishable ;  they  run,  as  it  were,  together,  and 
a  new  sensation,  compounded  of  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  single  one,  is  the 
result.  Ideas,  also,  whioh  have  been  so  often  coujoined,  that  whenever  one  exists 
in  the  mind  the  others  immediately  exist  ulong  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one 
another — to  coalesce,  as  it  were,  and  out  uf  many  to  form  one  idea ;  which  idea, 
however  in  reality  complex,  appears  to  Le  no  less  simple  than  any  of  those  of 
whioh  it  is  compounded/'  etc.,  etc.  Tnis  view  is  aoce|'ted  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and 
the  doctrine  of  " inteparable  asaociationa"  thus  enounced,  is  with  him  the  axiom, 
which  is  the  "open  aetame"  of  all  metaphysioal  and  psychological  problems. 

The  most  consistent  and  thorough-going  advocate  of  this  theory  of  the  attrao>- 
tive  force  of  ideas,  as  ideas,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  Herbart.  AH 
the  mental  phenomena,  and  eveii  the  several  powers  of  the  mind,  he  accounts  for 
by  the  actions  and  reactions  of  these  ideas.  Ideas  are  strengthened  when 
they  recur  often  enough  to  gather  the  force  which  blends  them  into  one  or  arranges 
them  in  a  permanent  series.  After  being  experienced,  they  remain  in  a  condition 
of  constant  tension,  ready  on  the  slightest  occasion  to  rush  back  into  the  posses- 
sion or  rather  the  presence  of  the  soul ;  and  again  pressing  hard  to  return  as  soon 
as  a  kindred  object  of  perception  or  representation  shall  attract  them  back. 

This  theory  is  open  to  similar  objections  with  the  one  which  follows,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  allied.    We  observe  next,  that 

„    .      ^        8  155.  (3.)  The  conditions  and  laws  of  representa- 

Nor  into  the         ^  "^^  /.i-i-i  ••! 

force  of  reift-  tioH  cannot  be  referred  solely,  or  even  pnmanlr,  to 

tioDS  as  such.  ^  ,■!•*• 

the  force  of  certain  classes  of  relations  which  exist 
between  ideas.  This  theory  is,  in  its  principle,  not  superior  to 
that  which  ascribes  attractive  force  to  the  ideas  themselves. 

Aristotle  enumerates  three  of  the  relations  which  are  said  tc 
constitute  the  laws  of  representation,  viz. :  Contiguity  in  time  and 
space,  resemblance,  and  contrariety  (De  Mem,  et  Rem.,c,  iL,§  viii.); 
Hume  asserts  the  three  laws  of  association  to  be  resemblance,  can-- 
iiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  carise  and  effect,  Othere  increase 
this  number  to  seven,  viz. ;  Coexistence  or  conseciUion  in  time; 
contiguity  in  space;  dependence  as  cause  and  effect,  msans  and  end^ 
whole  and  part;  resemblance  or  contrast;  the  being  produced  h$ 
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the  same  power  or  eorwersant  about  the  mmeohjed;  signified  and 
signifying;  designated  by  the  same  sound.  Others,  as  Hamilton, 
contract  them  to  two:  Simultaneity  and  affinity.  All  these 
laws  are  founded  in  truth.  They  all  describe  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, although  they  fail  as  we  shall  see  to  recognize  the  ultimate 
principle  or  law  of  the  mind's  activity,  in  such  cases. 

Examples  can  easily  be  adduced  of  the  representation  of  ideas 
under  all  of  these  relations.  We  begin  with  those  of  place. 
When  I  recall  a  single  building  upon  a  familiar  street,  I 
think  at  once  of  the  building  adjoining,  and  so  on,  of  each  that 
is  next. 

Contiguity  of  time  is  illustrated  by  the  following:  When  a 
single  event  is  thought  of,  which  occurred  upon  some  day  of  my 
life  made  memorable  by  joy  or  sorrow,  that  event  suggests  the 
others  which  occurred  in  connection  with  itself — either  before  or 
after — ^till  the  whole  history  of  the  day  has  passed  in  review 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

Inasmuch  as  all  objects  adjacent  in  space  must,  if  perceived 
with  attention,  be  originally  perceived  by  acts  successive  to  one 
another  in  time,  it  may  and  generally  will  happen  that  when 
they  are  recalled  as  contiguous,  they  may  also  be  recalled  as  suc- 
cessively perceived ;  and  thus  often  the  relations  of  time  and  place 
act  conjointly.  Thus,  if  I  examine  the  interior  of  a  large 
public  hall  or  church,  I  may  walk  around  it  on  my  feet,  drawing 
near  to  every  part  which  I  inspect ;  or,  standing  in  one  place,  I 
may  survey  every  object  by  successive  applications  of  the  eye, 
fixing  the  objects  in  memory  by  the  relations  of  tima  But  these 
objects  are  also  contiguous  in  place,  and  form  together  a  whole 
of  space. 

The  relations  of  similarity  and  of  contrast  serve  to  recall 
objects.  If  I  see  a  house  like  the  one  in  which  I  lived  when  a 
child — ^it  is  of  no  consequence  when  or  where — it  causes  me  to 
^ink  of  my  early  home.  If  I  sec  a  face  that  resembles  the  face 
.of  a  dear  but  absent  friend,  it  brings  that  friend  to  mind.  The 
likeness  may  be  of  the  whole  to  the  whole,  or  of  a  part  to  a 
part ;  as  of  a  door  or  roof  (the  part  of  a  house)  to  a  door  or 
roof;  or  of  a  single  feature  in  the  face  to  another  feature.  So, 
objects  that  are  unlike,  especially  such  a.s  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted, recall  one  another.     Cold  makes  us  think  of  heat,  light 
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reminds  us  of  darkness,  joy  of  sorrow  and  sorrow  of  joy,  sweei 
of  bitter  and  bitter  of  sweet 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  constantly  recognized  in  our 
experience.  The  cause  may  recall  the  effect,  or  the  efiect  the 
cause.  Fire  makes  me  think  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold.  The 
wound  under  which  I  suffer,  recalls  the  blow  which  caused  it 

Under  cause  and  effect,  and  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  relation 
of  means  and  ends.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  suggests  the 
use  for  which  it  was  devised.  Thus,  a  fire-engine  makes  us  think 
of  a  conflagration ;  a  locomotive,  of  the  drawing  of  a  railway 
train ;  a  thumbscrew,  or  a  case  of  surgical  instrumei^ts,  of  torture 
or  amputation.  The  thought  of  an  end  suggests  the  possible  or 
necessary  means.  K  a  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  a  building  is  to 
be  moved,  we  think  of  a  lever,  or  a  combination  of  screws  and 
rollers. 

To  these  relations  three  others  have  been  added.  OperaUons 
or  objects  of  the  same  power  or  faculty,  suggest  one  another,  <md  the 
faculty  concerned.  The  sign  suggests  the  thing  signified,  and  the 
thing  signified  the  sign.  Objects  accidentally  denoted  by  the  same 
sound  are  associated.  A  little  attention  will  convince  any  one 
that  all  these  may  find  a  place  either  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  under  the  very  comprehensive  relation  of  con- 
tiguity of  space  and  time. 

The  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  the  rela- 

Are  not  other      .  ,  .       ■,  i  /• 

reiafions  sap-  tious  that  are  conccivcd  to  operate  as  laws  of  asso- 
ciation  and  conditions  of  representation,  most  natu- 
rally suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  special  charm  in 
the  three  or  four  relations  of  resemblance,  contrast,  contiguity 
of  space  and  time,  and  causation,  which  invests  these  alone  with 
efficacy  in  the  production  of  ideas.  We  ask  at  once.  Why  may 
not  any  other  relations  serve  as  well  as  these  ?  Why,  of  the  two 
objects  that  are  connected  by  any  relations  whatever,  may  not 
each  suggest  its  correlate  ?  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  this 
is  so — that  objects  connected  by  many  special  relations,  as  c^ 
premise  and  conclusion,  evidence  and  inference,  do  recall  each 
other. 

§  156.  (4.)  Philosophers  have  with  greater  plan- 

uit^gtatien^^    slbility  United  all  these  relations  under  what  they 

have  called  the  law  of  redintegration,  which  is  thui 
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annooneed :  ObjecU  that  have  been  previously  united  as  penis  of  a 
single  mental  staJte^  tend  to  recall  or  suggest  one  another,  Redinte- 
gratioiiy  as  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  whole,  on  condition  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  its 
parts.  This  law  was  announced  by  St.  Augustine,  by  Wolff,  by 
Malebranche,  by  J.  6.  E.  Maass,  and  is  accepted  with  some 
^[ualification  by  Hamilton. 

It  ii  an  interesting  question,  whether  this  law  wiU  meet  and  explain  all  the 
,<pcoial  cases  of  representation.  If  we  concede  that  the  three  or  four  laws  or 
relations  enumerated  by  Hume  and  others  comprehend  every  supposable  in- 
stance, and  attempt  to  resolve  all  these  into  the  law  of  redintegration,  we  shall 
find  the  following  results : 

(a.)  Objects  contiguous  in  time  present  no  difficulty.  Indeed,  the  law  of  red- 
integration might  be  viewed  as  only  another  expression  for  the  law  that  objects 
oox^oined  in  time  tend  to  restore  or  suggest  one  another. 

(6.)  Objects  adjacent  in  space,  as  has  already  been  observed,  usually  come 
under  the  relation  and  law  of  contiguity  in  time,  and  are  therefore  easily  ac- 
commodated to  the  law  of  redintegration. 

(c.)  The  most  of  the  cases  in  which  objects  are  recalled  under  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  will  readily  be  solved  by  the  law  of  redintegration.  For  in 
order  to  be  connected  as  cause  and  effect  so  as  to  be  recalled  the  one  by  the 
other,  they  must  first  have  been  united  under  this  relation  in  a  previous  mental 
9et ;  and  if  so,  they  come  at  once  under  the  law  of  redintegration. 

What  is  true  of  causes  and  effects,  is  still  more  obvious  of  means  and  ends. 
The  same  is  true  of  premises  and  conclusions,  data  and  inferences,  or  the  so- 
called  logical  relations. 

{d.)  The  relations  of  similarity  and  contrast  present  some  difficulty.  When  I 
see  a  face  never  seen  before,  at  once  the  thought  flashes  upon  me,  *'  The  face  is 
like  the  face  of  a  friend  long  absent  or  dead;"  or  when  I  see  a  horse  which  stri- 
kingly resembles  in  color,  form,  or  action,  another  horse  which  I  formerly 
owned,  and  the  image  of  that  horse  is  called  to  mind,  the  objects  that  recall  and 
those  which  are  recalled,  were  never  conjoined  in  fact.  This  seems  to  be  in- 
solvable  by  the  law  of  redintegration. 

Maass (  Verweh  uher  die  Einbildnngakroift),  and  others  have  sought  to  bring  it 
under  the  same  by  the  following  solution :  What  we  see  in  the  resembling  face, 
or  the  resembling  horse,  is  some  special  and  separable  feature  or  peculiarity,  one 
or  more.  Let  this  be  called  a,  and  let  the  remaining  features  or  peculiarities  be 
oalled  b.  Let  all  the  observed  features  or  characteristics  of  the  same,  both  the 
resembling  and  the  non-resembling,  be  called  A,  Let  the  face  or  the  horse  never 
seen  before  be  designated  by  B,  When  B  is  seen,  the  part  a  is  seen  as  a  separa- 
ble constituent,  for  by  the  supposition  it  attracts  special  attention.  The  first  act 
is  to  perceive  B ;  the  next  act,  to  notice  a,  the  resembling  feature  j  but  a  has 
before  been  conjoined  with  6,  giving  the  total  A.  As  soon  as  the  past  a  is  appre 
hended.  it  britgs  back  its  associate  6,  and  A  is  therefore  recalled.  When,  for 
example,  I  look  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  am  reminded  of  its  like- 
ness to  the  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  because  of  the  ruff  which  is  about  the 
»eek  of  each,  which  in  this  case  is  the  only  common  feature  and  attracts  at  ones 
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the  attention.  The  rolF— which  is  the  same  in  both — brings  baek  vwnj  thing 
besides  in  her  Majesty's  portrait — the  head-dress,  the  features,  the  sceptre,  the 
robes,  etc.,  etc.,  till  the  whole  is  restored.  If  this  solution  is  accepted,  the  law 
of  redintegration  is  established  as  the  one  comprehensive  and  sufficient  law  of 
representation.  And  this  would  be,  "objects  which  have  been  previously  united  om 
parte  of  a  eivgle  mental  »tate,  tend  to  recall  or  suggest  one  another," 

The  law  of  redintegration  cannot  be  accepted  for  the  reason  that: 
The  part  of  a  mental  state  which  is  said  to  recall  or  tend  to 
recall  the  whole,  is  not  literally  the  same  which  has  previously 
been  an  object  to  the  mind.  Every  time  the  mind  apprehends 
either  a  part  or  the  whole,  it  has  a  new  percept  or  image,  whether 
partial  or  total.  If,  having  seen  two  resembling  horses  together, 
I  afterward  see  one,  I  am  impelled  at  once  to  think  of  the  other ; 
or  if  the  sight  of  a  third  resembling  horse  makes  me  think  of  one 
or  both,  there  is  to  the  mind  in  every  instance  a  new  object  pre- 
sented and  pictured.  The  percept  of  the  same  horse  taken  in 
successive  moments,  or  at  long  intervals,  is  mentally  conceived 
not  as  the  same,  but  as  a  similar  mental  entity  or  object.  All  its 
force  to  attract,  or  suggest,  or  recall  another  object,  comes  not 
from  the  sameness  of  the  part  or  the  whole  ohjectively  viewed,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  the  two  or  more  mental  percepts  or  mental 
images  regarded  subjedivelyy  or  as  the  products  of  the  mind's 
similar  activities.  Whatever  this  tendency,  or  readiness,  or  force 
may  be,  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  mind's  own  activity,  and 
not  at  all  from  the  sameness  of  the  objects  as  parts  or  wholes. 
The  mind  thinks,  or  tends  to  think  of  a  when  it  perceives  or 
thinks  of  b,  because  it  has  previously  acted  in  a  similar  activity, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  When  a  occurs  to  it,  whether  in  perception 
or  thought,  a  certain  form  of  partial  subjective  activHy  begins, 
which  involves,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  like  activity  has 
been  previously  experienced,  a  greater  facility  of  completion. 

The  law  of  redintegration,  as  ordinarily  phrased  or  enounced, 
is  liable  to  the  qualification  which  was  noticed  in  §  154,  viz., 
that  no  attractive  force  can  be  affirmed  or  conceived  to  pertain 
to  ideas  as  such.  Objects  or  ideas  have  of  themselves  no  greater 
force  or  tendency  to  restore  those  which  with  themselves  made  up 
a  mental  state,  than  they  have  to  attract  one  another.  The  force 
in  the  final  analysis  must  come  from  and  reside  ixx  the  mlud 
whose  products  they  are. 
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§  157.  (5.)  The  real  principle  that  explains  all  ^^  »,.      ,     ,. 
phenomena  and  laws  of  association  is  to  be  found  in  nation.    uo« 

1  ,.  ■.   n  117*1    enounced. 

the  comprehensive  general  fact  or  law,  that  t/ie  mind 

tends  to  act  again  more  readily  in  a  manner  or  form  which  is  dmir 

lar  to  any  in  which  it  haa  acted  before,  in  any  defined  exertion  of  its 

energy. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  accept  this  as  the  principle 
which  comprehends  the  so-called  laws  of  association.  We  have 
seen  that  these  laws  are  not  physiological,  but  psychical ;  that  the 
attractive  force  by  which  one  idea  is  said  to  be  able  to  recall 
another,  does  not  lie  in  the  ideas  as  such,  viewed  as  separate  from 
the  mind's  energy  in  producing  or  beholding  them :  nor  does  it  lie 
in  the  relations  as  such  under  which  the  objects  were  connected  in 
the  mind's  previous  act  of  uniting  them,  nor  in  the  power  of  a  part 
of  the  mental  state  to  reproduce  its  fellow-part  or  whole,  but  in  the 
ultimate  truth  that,  in  whatever  way  the  mind  may  act,  it  thereby 
is  enabled  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  a  second  tiihe.  Every  ori- 
ginal act  is  always  complex,  including  objects  separated  and 
united,  as  parts  and  as  a  whole,  by  definable  relations.  If  the 
mind  cognizes  a  part  of  any  of  these  wholes,  it  begins. to  act  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  in  which  it  has  acted  before.  The  tendency 
to  finish  the  whole  of  the  act  thus  begun  explains  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  laws  of  association. 

This  comprehensive  law  enables  us  to  explain  not  only  the  re- 
currence of  two  objects  that  have  previously  been  connected  in 
the  same  instant  of  time,  but  the  return  of  those  also  which  have 
followed  one  another  in  a  consecutive  order ;  as  the  words  that 
form  a  sentence  suggest  each  other,  or  the  names  that  have  been 
learned  in  a  series,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reference  of  the  laws  of  the  representative  power  to  the 
subjective  force  or  energy  of  the  mind,  explains  the  influence  of 
states  of  feeling,  as  well  as  acts  of  the  intellect,  upon  the  repre- 
sentative activities.  The  state  of  feeling  in  which  I  perceive  or 
think  of  an  object — e  g\,  a  glorious  sunset  or  an  interesting  story 
' — is  often  as  distinct  to  my  apprehension  as  the  object  itself.  It 
should  follow  that  a  similar  feeling  excited  a  second  time  ought 
as  truly  to  tend  to  recall  a  similar  object,  as  a  similar  object  the 
feeling.  That  the  feelings  are  potent  instruments  of  memory,  is 
epnfirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  one.    It  often  happens  thai 
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a  feeling  of  diegost  once  occasioned  bj  some  object,  can  never  be 
experienced  again  without  recalling  the  object  itsel£  This  ia 
often  observed  of  the  bodil j  sensations,  as  those  of  sea-sickness  oi 
headache.  It  is  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the  experience  of 
purely  psychical  emotions  when  these  are  perfectly  defined  or  are 
traceable  to  some  determinate  cause ;  like  home-sickness  or  sudden 
fright  In  such  cases  the  experience  of  a  feeling  which  is  at  all 
similar  to  the  feeling  in  question,  however  dissimilar  may  be  the 
occasion  or  exciting  cause,  will  bring  back  the  intellectual  cogni- 
tion with  which  it  was  originally  connected.  We  have  already 
explained  that  in  such  cases  the  feeling  operates  through  the 
agency  of  the  intellect. 

This  principle  also  serves  to  explain  the  predominance  of 
certain  associations  over  the  intellect  and  character  of  different 
persons^  If  the  tendency  to  reproduction  and  recall  is  an 
origiual  force  or  law,  then  it  is  natural  that  the  energy  with 
which  any  individual  act  or  state  of  the  soul  tends  to  be  revived, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  force  of  the  original  act ; 
in  other  words,  to  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  its  ob- 
jects or  parts,  whether  these  are  objective  or  subjective.  An 
excited  interest  is  the  condition  of  concentrated  attention ;  for, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  aroused  feeling  awakens  the  in- 
tellect, detains  its  gaze,  and  excludes  distracting  objects.  Hence, 
the  intimate  dependence  of  the  memory  and  imagination  of 
different  persons  upon  the  character  and  strength  of  the  emo- 
tions, the  buoyancy  and  depression  of  their  spirits,  etc.  Hence, 
preeminently,  the  influence  of  those  commanding  purposes  and 
prevailing  habits  which  make  and  mark  the  individual  man, 
upon  the  objects  which  he  most  frequently  recalls  and  recombines, 
under  his  prevailing  and  dominant  associations.  That  every  man 
has  his  dominant  associa1;ions  is  universally  observed  and  con- 
fessed. The  reason  is,  with  the  one  person,  tliat  the  &vorite  ob- 
jects of  the  soul's  activity  are  certain  classes  of  objects  with  their 
relations ;  and  with  the  other,  objects  that  are  very  unlike  them. 
But  in  every  case,  the  associations  by  which  each  recalls  objects^ 
follow  the  energy  with  which  he  cognizes  them.  One  man  recalls 
objects  and  relations  which  never  occur  to  another,  chiefly 
because  the  one  contemplates  these  objects  and  relations,  an<^ 
with  intense  energy,  while  they  scarcely  catch  the  notice  or  at' 
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tendon  of  the  other.  Open  before  two  men  the  same  landscape, 
the  same  picture,  the  same  architectural  design ;  tell  them  tht 
same  narrative,  introduce  them  to  the  same  companion,  let  them 
listen  to  the  same  poem,  lecture,  or  sermon,  and  the  active  intel- 
lect of  each  will  be  busy  in  selecting  objects  from  each,  dis- 
cerning ihem  in  special  relations  and  fixing  them  for  future 
recall. 

It  also  explains  why  our  associations  with  objects  perceived  are 
more  energetic  and  permanent  than  those  connected  with  objects 
remembered  or  imagined.  That  which  is  seen  with  the  eye  or 
heard  with  the  ear,  other  things  being  equal,  holds  the  attention 
more  closely  and  longer  than  that  which  is  merely  remembered, 
or  painted  to  the  fancy.  It  is  constantly  present,  firmly  fixed,  and 
held  closely  before  the  mind  for  it  to  return  to  as  often  as  it  will. 

The  associations  with  home  are  a  good  illustration 
wittfhomef^""  of  this  principle.  When  we  merely  think  of  the 
home  of  our  childhood,  it  brings  back  a  throng  of 
recollections  associated  with  its  places  and  persons ;  but  when 
we  visit  our  home,  we  cannot  repress  them.  They  are  connected 
with  every  apartment ;  they  start  up  from  every  comer ;  they 
attend  upon  all  our  walks ;  there  is  not  a  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream, 
but  thrusts  into  our  very  faces,  and  forces  upon  our  attention, 
its  throng  of  associate  memories. 

Objects  of  imagination  have  this  advantage  over  objects  of 
sense,  that  they  are  more  free  from  unwelcome  and  unpleasant 
elements,  and  are  subject  more  entirely  to  the  creative  power. 
But  objects  of  sense  stimulate  the  associative  tendency  to  greater 
energy,  and  furnish  it  with  the  greatest  variety  of  material. 

Our  principle  also  explains  why  certain  conditions  of  the 
body  affect  the  power  to  recall,  both  favorably  and  unfavorably. 
Disease  may  both  hinder  and  quicken  the  energies  of  the  soul  to 
acquire,  and,  of  course,  to  reproduce  its  acquisitions  ;  for,  in  all 
cases,  the  tendency  to  reproduce  is  measured  by  the  energy  of 
the  original  activity;  and  this  varies,  as  the  body  helps  or 
hinders  the  mind  to  detain  and  concentrate  its  attention  (cf. 
§  153). 

The  principle  which  refers  the  tendency  to  be  reproduced  to 
the  original  energy  of  apprehension  enables  us  to  understand 
why  the  mind  represents  only  a  portion,  and  often  but  a  single 
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element,  of  an  object  presented.  We  perceive  a  complex  ma- 
terial object ;  we  read  a  written  page ;  we  examine  a  fine  draw- 
ing, engraving,  or  painting;  we  hear  and  understand  an 
elaborate  and  convincing  argument ;  we  enjoy  a  succession  of 
pleasurable  sensations  or  emotions.  But  we  bring  away,  or 
possess  the  power  to  recall,  only  a  few  parts  or  elements  of  each, 
but  those  are  invariably  the  parts  or  features  which  we  have 
energetically  presented  to  our  cognition.  If  we  revive  these 
speedily,  we  unite  and  preserve  them  by  an  act  of  greater  energy. 

It  is  essential  to  an  act  of  knowledge  that  its  objects  be 
discerned  in  some  relation.  States  of  feeling  even  are  moved 
and  excited  by  the  discerned  relations  of  objects,  as  truly  as  by 
the  apprehension  of  their  unrelated  existence.  The  relation  is 
often  quite  as  much  an  occasion  of  intellectual  or  emotional 
activity  as  the  parts  related.  Sometimes  it  attracts  the  exclusive 
attention,  and  the  entities  concerned  are  set  aside  and  overlooked. 
I  may  listen  to  several  similar  sounds  from  different  musical 
instruments,  or  human  voices ;  the  sounds  compared  may  scarcely 
be  noticed,  only  the  circumstance  that  they  are  similar.  Twenty 
effects  may  be  produced  by  a  common  agent  or  cause.  The 
individual  effects  are  scarcely  observed,  for  the  attention  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  common  relation  by  which  they  are  connected. 
In  hearing  a  person  read,  or  in  reading  ourselves,  we  often  do 
not  notice  the  words ;  the  mind  takes  up  only  the  relations  which 
constitute  their  meaning. 

These  facts  explain  why  the  relations  of  objects,  and  especially 
why  three  or  four  more  prominent  relations,  figure  so  conspicu- 
ously as  laws  of  association.  The  relations  named  are  none 
other,  as  we  shall  see,  than  the  comprehensive  or  general  cate- 
gories which  connect  and  conditionate  all  our  knowledge  (§  515). 
These  relations  are  the  laws  of  association,  inasmuch  .as  they  are 
the  instant  and  universal  conditions  of  original  cognition.  What- 
ever we  know  energetically  under  these  relations,  we  know  a 
second  time  under  and  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  these  cate- 
gories. 

II.   The  secondary  laws  of  association. 

§  158.  The  theories  which  we  have  considered  thus 

EidSed!'^  far  chiefly  relate  to  what  are  called  the  primary  laws 

of  association.    Other  laws  have  also  been  proposed 
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which  are  called  secondary.  The  primary  laws  are  conceived  aa 
explaining  the  tendency  of  certain  classes  of  objects  to  recur  to  the 
mind.  The  secondary  laws  are  conceived  to  regulate  the  recur- 
rence of  one  individual  object  in  any  of  these  classes  rather  than 
another.  They  might  with  propriety  be  called  laws  of  the  pre- 
ference or  precedence  of  particular  objects. 

The  secondary  laws  have  been  enumerated  and  propounded  as 
follows :  (1.)  Tlime  objects  are  more  likely  to  be  recalled,  other 
things  being  equal,  which  occupy  the  mind  for  the  longest  period 
of  time;  (2.)  those  also  which  are  apprehended  most  vividly ;  (3.) 
those  which  are  brought  most  frequently  before  the  mind ;  (4,)  those 
which  were  most  recently  present;  (5.)  those  which  are  the  most 
free  from  entangling  relations;  (6.)  those  which  are  contemplated 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  emotion ;  (7.)  those  which  are  viewed 
with  favoring  circumstances  of  bodily  health ;  (8.)  those  which  are 
coincident  with  prevalent  habits ;  (9.)  those  to  which  the  original 
constitution  of  body  or  mind  furnishes  a  special  aptitude,  (cf.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Lecture  37.) 

A  critical  examination  of  these  laws  will  enable  us  to  reduce 
them  to  some  general  expression.     Perhaps  it  will  show  that  both    ^Jle    to'^tbo 
the  secondary  and  primary  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle,    same  principle 
The  first,  concerning  length  of  time,  has  already  been  shown  to    mary.    *  ^^ 
be  necessarily  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  general  law  for 
which  we  have  contended,  that  an  attentive  or  energetic  apprehension  of  x>bjccts 
in  their  relations  is  a  ground  of  their  tendency  to  be  recalled.    The  second  is 
nearly  coincident  with  -the  same  fundamental  principle. 

The  third  presents  ground  for  inquiry.  Why  does  simple  repetition  give  nny 
advantage  ?  We  answer :  A  second  look,  especially  if  it  follows  that  which  pre- 
ceded after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  presents  the  object  as  divested  of  the 
distracting  influences  which  novelty  furnishes.  Each  new  or  repeated  view, 
whether  near  or  remote,  also  reveals  some  fresh  relation  either  to  a  familiar  or  a 
novel  object,  and  thus  increases  the  chance  of  its  being  suggested  to  the  mind  a 
second  time.  For  example,  by  one  act  the  diamond  is  apprehended  as  the  bright- 
est, or  the  hardest,  or  the  most  <so8tly  of  the  gems ;  and  so,  when  the  gems  are 
thought  of,  the  diamond  is  suggested.  At  another  view,  its  relation  to  carbon  is 
discerned,  and  then  the  diamond  will  be  recalled  when  charcoal,  or  marble,  or 
earbonic  acid  are  present  to  the  thoughts. 

The  fourth  law  is,  that  an  object  contemplated  recently,  is,  if  other  things  are 
equal,  more  likely  to  be  recalled  than  the  same  object  if  viewed  longer  ago.  A 
countenance  casually  and  hastily  seen  an  hour  since,  may  be  recollected  or  re- 
called by  another  similar  face  within  this  short  interval  of  time,  but  may  be  lost 
forever  if  the  occasion  which  suggests  it  does  not  soon  present  itself.  The  fact  is 
unquestioned,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  inexplicable.  But  obviously,  it  rather  con- 
terns  loss  or  waste  of  power,  than  any  positive  force  or  tendency.  If  expcessed  ia 
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the  language  or  terms  taken  from  the  general  principle  which  we  have  laid  down 
M  fundamental,  it  would  be  thus  phrased :  "  the  tendency  of  any  act  of  the  mind 
to  be  recalled  or  repeated  is  weakened  by  disuse,  till,  finally,  it  wholly  oeasefl/' 
Whether  it  is  properly  said  to  be  weakened,  or  superseded,  is  an  open  question. 
This  is  true  of  the  kindred  question,  whether  any  ucqaisition  of  the  mind  can  be 
irreoo7erably  lost. 

One  palpable  and  prominent  exception  to  this  general  tendency  to  weakness  or 
loss  may  be  urged,  in  the  frequent  cases  of  persons  who  in  old  age  remember 
nothing  so  vividly  as  the  scenes  and  events  which  occurred  longest  ago.  Often 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  life  is  entirely  effaced  ttom  the  sonl,  while  the 
memories  of  youth  and  childhood  are  still  vivid  and  distinct.  Several  reasons 
may  be  given  for  this  plain  exception  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  already  con- 
sidered. Many  of  the  remembrances  of  childhood  have  been  recalled  again  and 
again  through  a  long  life.  Though  the  events  of  childhood,  as  rtalitie;  were 
present  to  the  mind  longest  ago,  yet,  as  thought- ohjeeU,  they  may  be  the  most 
fresh  and  recent.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  objects  and  events  of  child- 
hood were  contemplated  by  the  mind  at  first  with  an  almost  exclusive  and  ab- 
sorbing attention.  The  memorable  occurrences  of  childhood  were  the  absorbing 
subjects  of  thought  for  days  before  they  occurred.  They  were  reviewed  with 
the  fondest  reflection  after  they  were  past.  The  learning  to  count  ten  or  one  hun- 
dred, the  wearing  of  a  certain  dress ;  the  beginning  of  school-life ;  the  long  antici- 
pated, the  often -reviewed  and  recited  visit  to  some  relative,  the  first  considerable 
journey,  the  first  party,  the  first  composition — were  most  important  occurrences 
in  their  time,  and  spread  themselves  along  a  large  portion  of  the  horizon  of  the 
infant  life. 

The  fifth  law  (which  relates  to  entangling  relations)  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for.  If  the  points  or  features  to  which  these  relations, — and  the -thereby 
related  objects, — are  attached,  are  very  numerous,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
that  the  objects  will  be  recalled,  provided  the  relations,  and  the  related  objects,  be 
discerned  with  equal  energy  of  attention  and  ardor  of  interest.  But  if  the 
multiplicity  of  relations  divides  and  thus  weakens  the  interest,  the  influence  of 
their  number  is  distracting  and  entangling.  In  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  this  law.  Dr.  Brown  observes :  "  The  song  which  we  have  never  heard  bu ' 
from  one  person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by  us  without  recalling  that  person 
to  our  memory ;  but  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance  of  this  particular  sug- 
gestion, if  we  have  heard  the  same  air  and  words  frequently  sung  by  others" 
{Lecture  31). 

Upon  this  we  remark :  If  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  song  has  the  effect  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  first  impression,  and  to  exclude  its  being  often 
repeated  and  revived,  then  it  becomes  less  likely  that  the  person  who  sung  it  for 
the  first  time  will  be  suggested  by  the  air ;  but  if,  every  time  it  is  sung  by  any 
one,  that  person  is  recalled,  then  the  song  will  be  more  ineffaceably  associated 
with  him  the  more  frequently  it  is  sung. 

The  «Tj;f4  and  teventh  have  already  been  noticed  and  explained  (§J  152.3). 
The  eighth  needs  but  a  word.  So  far  as  facility  of  association  depends  on  repe- 
tition, and  so  far  as  particular  habits  facilitate  repetition,  so  far  is  this  general 
foct  resolved  by  the  law  concerning  repetition.  So  far  as  habit,  or  easy  r^etition 
\fy  habit,  enables  as  to  concentrate  the  attention  with  greater  energy  and  int«r«il» 
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lo  far  U  ita  pow«r  explaiaed  by  the  Btroagth  of  the  aingle  or  repeated  apprehen- 
sions for  whioh  habit  proyides. 

The  HtNth  law  supposes  that  there  are  original  differences  and  aptitudes  in 
different  individuals  for  certain  classes  of  associations.  This  is  doubtless  true. 
Bat  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  original  aptitudes  do  not  pertain  to 
the  faculty  of  representation  or  the  so-called  faculty  of  association  <u  aueh,  but 
that  it  extends  equally  to  the  power  of  presentation  and  intuition.  Whatever 
we  energetically  observe  or  connect  by  relations,  in  original  intuition,  we  revive 
by  association.  There  is  no  special  aptness  fur  special  associations,  or  for  vari^ 
oufl  and  ready  suggestion,  separate  from  a  readiness  to  discern  special  classes 
of  objects  and  relations,  and  to  discern  them  with  interest  and  energy. 

§  159.  There  are  what  seem,  on  the  first  aspect, 
exceptions  to  the  un^ersal  application  of  the  law  Jt^S^V^ 
of  association.  There  are  many  cases  when  a  Jj^^^^  "-<x^**- 
thought  seems  all  at  once  to  dart  into  the  mind, 
which  has  no  apparent  connection  with  any  thought  or  thing 
that  is  present.  We  cite  the  familiar  example  recorded  by  Hob- 
bes :  '*  In  a  company  in  which  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
late  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more  impertinent  than 
for  a  peraon  to  ask  abruptly.  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman 
denarius  ?  On  a  little  reflection,  however,  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  question ;  for  the 
original  subject  of  discourse  introduced  the  history  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his 
enemies  ;  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  reward  "  (^Ledor 
than,  p.  L  c.  3). 

This  case  is  no  more  singular  nor  striking  than  the  experience 
of  any  lively  mind  could  furnish  in  every  half-hour.  If  any 
person  not  absorbed  with  the  objects  of  sense,  or  bent  upon  some 
present  achievement,  will  break  in  upon  his  movements  of 
reverie  with  the  question.  How  did  this  or  that  thought  occur  to 
my  mind  ?  he  will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  amused,  at  the 
series  of  strangely  connected  thoughts  which  introduced  it  to  his 
notice.  In  many  cases,  the  thought,  though  apparently  abrupt  and 
strange,  will  be  found  to  have  a  real  connection  with  the  thought 
which  it  seemed  to  jostle  and  displace.  There  are  thoughts, 
however,  the  connections  of  which  we  cannot  follow.  What  ought 
we  to  believe  in  respect  to  these  ?  Should  we  still  hold  that  the 
laws  of  association  govern  their  movement,  though  we  cannot 
traoe  their  presence  or  furnish  the  proof  of  their  working  ? 
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In  answer  to  this  question,  two  opposite  views  have  been  main- 
tained. The  first  is  held  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  others — ^that 
the  mind  is  momentarily  conscious  of  the  presence  of  these  in- 
tervening objects,  though  it  cannot  recall  them  in  memory  •  that 
they  are  present  long  enough  to  act  as  media  of  association,  but 
not  long  enough  to  leave  any  trace  of  their  presence. 

The  second  theory  is  urged  by  Hamilton,  following  a  suggeB« 
tion  of  Leibnitz,  and  agreeing  with  the  school  of  Herbart 
These  all  contend  that,  "  though  these  intermediate  objects  may 
be  present  long  enough  to  influence  the  train  of  consciously  as- 
sociated thoughts,  yet  the  mind  is  in  no  sense  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence ;  for  it  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  an  object  present  to 
consciousness  without  leaving  some  impression  upon  the  memory. 
No  analogous  cases  can  be  adduced,  and  the  hypothesis  must  be 
rejected  as  groundless.''  Besides,  it  is  urged,  '*  another  principle 
can  be  adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena — ^that  of  latent  or  un- 
conscious modifications  of  the  mind.  In  this  we  have  a  re- 
cognized and  actually  existing  law,  which  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  facts."     (Met.,  Lee.  xviii.) 

Upon  this  argument  we  observe,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  is  repre- 
sented, that  there  are  no  grounds  on  which  to  rest  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. In  the  very  case  supposed,  when  one  idea  suddenly  and 
strangely  follows  upon  another,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once, 
we  can  recall  some  intervening  links.  We  say,  if  we  bethink 
ourselves  at  once  ^  for  if  the  effort  is  made  a  few  instants  later, 
the  clue  will  fall  from  our  hands.  At  other  times,  when  it  seems 
to  have  totally  escaped  and  eluded  us,  it  can  be  recovered  by 
persistent  effort  and  determination.  Now,  the  fact  that  in  some 
apparently  desperate  cases  we  can  succeed,  demonstrates  that 
the  objects  might  have  been — nay,  that  they  actually  were, 
present  to  the  consciousness,  though  they  seemed  not  to  have 
been.  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  then,  on  grounds  of  analogy, 
that  they  are  so  in  all  cases.  The  analogy  of  acknowledged  and 
similar  phenomena  is  wholly  with  the  first  theory.  Moreover, 
analogy  would  seem  to  suggest  and  confirm  the  principle,  that 
where  there  is  a  feeble  activity  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  feeble 
hold  upon  the  memory  ;  and  we  conclude  conversely,  that  where 
there  is  the  slenderest  hold  upon  the  memory,  there  must  have 
been  the  feeblest  possible  energy  of  consciousness.    What  is  in^ 
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tended  by  the  phrase  latent  modification  of  conaeumsnesa,  ii 
not  altogether  clear.  If  it  be  explained  as  only  a  very  low 
degree  of  conscious  activity,  the  two  theories  are  in  principle  the 
same. 

§  160.  The  representative  power  tends  to  unceasing  Representation 
activity.  The  mind,  if  given  up  to  the  operation  of  J^^h'51J*?J 
the  laws  of  association,  would  never  cease  to  furnish  ««»,  J>«  *nter- 

'  rupted. 

itself  with  new  objects.  Each  object  last  discerned 
would  suggest  another.  This  would  call  up  its  fellow,  and  the 
series  of  successive  objects  would  suffer  no  interruption  and  would 
come  to  no  end.  It  has  been  said  with  great  effect — that,  were 
the  senses  excited  to  action  only  long  enough  to  furnish  the  soul 
with  requisite  material  and  fully  to  develop  all  its  powers,  and 
then  to  be  sealed  up  forever,  the  spirit  would  have  acquired 
material  enough  for  its  endless  activity  in  simple  representation. 
(Bishop  Butler,  Analogy,  p.  i.,  c.  i.)  We  know  from  observa- 
tion, that  when  the  other  activities  are  as  nearly  suspended  as  is 
possible,  as  in  dreaming  and  reverie,  the  train  of  associated 
objects  still  rushes  past  the  eye  of  fancy  with  a  rapidity  that 
cannot  be  measured.  But  strong  as  this  activity  is,  and  difficult 
of  control  as  at  times  it  may  be,  it  does  not  often  assume  exclu- 
sive or  supreme  possession.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
this  activity  is  interrupted  and  turned  aside.  The  one  is  objeo- 
tiffe,  the  other  is  mbjecUve- 

We  consider,  first,  the  objective  interruption.  Every  new 
object  of  sense-perception  introduces  a  foreign  and  diverting  ele- 
ment. In  such  cases  representation  gives  way  to  presentation  or 
acquisition.  We  do  not  deny  that  both  these  activities  may  be 
exerted  together,  and  that  presentation  and  representation,  may 
go  forward  side  by  side.  It  would  seem  from  experience  that 
this  often  happens.  In  waking  gently  from  sleep,  the  images  of 
the  dream-world  blend  with  the  realities  of  the  sense-world. 
Even  in  our  waking  hours,  the  hard  world  which  the  senses  give 
us,  is  beset  by  the  spirit-world  in  which  we  dream.  The  soberest 
world  of  the  most  prosaic  and  practical  thinker  sparkles  with 
the  images  which  the  fancy  interweaves  into  its  homely  fabric 
J^t  this  be  admitted,  and  still  it  is  true  that  the  two  species  of 
activity  cannot  occupy  the  attention  at  the  same  moment  with 
equal  energy;  and  that  the  sense-world  and  sense-objects  will 
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break  in  upon  the  activity  of  the  &ncj.  Let  but  a  single  object 
do  this  for  a  single  instant,  and  a  starting  point  is  furnished  for 
a  new  train  of  thought  in  an  entirely  new  direction. 

The  subjective  interruption,  diversion,  and  control  of  the  repre- 
sentative activity  of  the  soul,  are  still  more  important  The  ego 
which  at  times  may  seem  to  be  the  helpless  victim  or  the  amused 
spectator  of  this  moving  diorama,  is  not  always  an  idle  or  pas- 
sive looker-on.  It  has  but  to  detain  any  single  object,  and  the 
object  detained  suggests  new  objects,  to  each  of  which  it  sustains 
many  relations.  By  simply  arresting  the  course  of  representation, 
its  independent  activity  is  as  truly  controlled  and  newly  directed 
as  if  some  object  of  sense  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  attention. 

But  the  mind  can  do  that  which  is  far  more  effective  and  im- 
portant than  to  detain  an  object  before  its  attention  from  impulse 
or  passive  excitement  It  can  exert  upon  every  such  object  its 
higher  activities  of  thought.  K  it  cognizes  the  existence  of  the 
object,  it  discerns  it  as  present,  and  as  diverse  from  itsel£  It 
may  remember  it  as  having  before  been  present  It  may  compare 
it  with  other  objects,  bring  it  into  a  new  or  a  familiar  class,  name 
it,  reason  about  it,  make  from  it  some  induction,  mould  it  into 
some  imaginative  creation,  apply  it  in  illustration  and  analogy, 
discern  in  it  relations  of  beauty,  learn  from  it  some  moral  lesson, 
or  find  in  it  some  manifestation  of  the  divina  Each  one  of  these 
activities  will  evolve  a  new  product,  which  product  may  serve  as 
a  starting-point  for  a  new  series  of  representations.  These  activi- 
ties are  far  more  potent  and  effective  than  the  merely  passive 
services  of  the  representing  power,  though  they  blend  with 
them  so  intimately  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
As  the  mind  mingles  the  thinking  power  with  the  activity  of  per* 
ception,  when  it  seems  only  to  see  and  hear  with  the  organs  of 
sense,  so  does  it  elevate  and  transform  its  acts  of  memory  and 
fancy  by  the  penetrating  analysis  and  combining  synthesis  <rf 
rational  judgment 

That  is  a  most  superficial  and  limited  conception  of  the 
representative  power  and  the  laws  of  association,  which  resolves 
into  them  all  the  nobler  and  more  important  operations  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  soul.  Such  a  view  excludes  individuality 
and  self-respect— as  well  as  the  capacity  for  the  higher  achiever 
ments  of  science,  duty  and  faith,     (cf.  §  40). 
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Besides  this  direct  action  upon  the  representative  faculty,  there 
is  another  which  is  exerted  indirectly,  if  possible  with  greater  effect. 
The  action  is  direct  when,  in  the  ways  described,  the  ego  arrests 
and  modifies  the  onward  current  of  what  would  otherwise  be  pas- 
sive tendencies.  It  is  indirect  so  far  as,  by  every  such  action,  a 
greater  facility  or  force  is  given  to  such  tendencies  for  the  future. 
Every  present  energy  of  attention,  every  special  effort  of  creation 
or  thought,  gives  additional  strength  to  certain  bonds  of  associa-. 
txon,  and  imparts  special  facility  to  the  mind  in  reviving  their 
objects.  This  very  circumstance  enables  us  to  apply  the  miud  to 
similar  objects  with  less  effort  and  greater  pleasure,  till  at  last 
the  mind  has  created  for  itself  almost  a  new  medium  of  life,  a 
second  atmosphere  for  its  own  easy  and  familiar  action,  which  is 
purely  the  product  of  its  own  previous  activities.  The  feelings 
provide  for  their  own  perpetuation  and  increased  force  as  they 
direct  to  this  or  that  intellectual  activity.  Hence,  preeminently, 
every  controlling  or  commanding  purpose,  whether  morally  good 
or  bad,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of 
its  own  behests.  Under  the  constant  presence  and  guiding  con- 
trol of  such  a  purpose,  all  the  trains  of  associated  objects  become 
its  "*  ready  servitors,"  which  bring  to  mind,  when  needed,  the  facts 
and  suggestions,  the  illustrations  and  arguments,  the  happy 
phrases  and  expressive  words,  which  are  required  for  thought, 
expression,  and  act  Various  familiar  phenomena  illustrate  the 
force  of  these  indirect  influences  upon  the  representative  faculty. 
The  same  material  object  suggests  to  different  persons  associations 
that  are  entirely  unlike  and  even  opposite  to  one  another.  The 
scene,  the  house,^  the  apartment,  which  to  one  man  is  full  of  the 
deepest  interest,  is  to  another  indifferent.  To  one  person  it  recalls 
suggestions  fraught  with  peace,  affection,  and  joy ;  to  another, 
memories  of  hatred,  remorse,  and  terror.  To  the  same  man,  on 
different  occasions  and  in  different  moods,  the  same  object  will 
suggest  different  associations,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  hour 
or  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  thinking.  We  may  almost  say 
without  exaggeration,  that  in  every  present  activity  of  the  mind 
there  is  revived  and  indirectly  made  to  reappear  the  whole  of  the 
man's  previous  history,  as  each  of  its  acts  and  events  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  force  of  the  souFs  purely  passive  tendencies,  and 
^  incorporated  into  its  very  essence. 
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§  161.  The  law  of  association,  according  to  the 

IaW  of  &0flOOlA-  f  '  ^ 

tion  and  law  of  yiews  of  its  nature  and  energy  which  have  been  en- 
forced, rests  upon  the  same  original  principle  usually 
known  as  the  law  of  habit.  One  object  suggests  another^  because 
one  mental  state  which  is  similar  in  part  to  another  tends  to  be 
like  it  in  every  particular.  This  principle,  when  expressed  in 
.^ther  language,  is  equivalent  to,  Any  mental  activity  or  experi- 
ence, when  it  is  repeated,  is  more  readily  performed. 

Habit,  Lat  hcAltus,  Gr.  i^t^,  is  literally  a  way  of  being  held, 
or  of  holding  one's  self.  Thus  defined,  it  must  denote  a  perma- 
nent state  of  rest  which  has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  action 
or  growth,  or  a  permanent  form  of  activity,  or  of  readiness  or 
&cility  for  any  kind  of  activity.  As  such  fiu^ility  for  action  is 
universally  observed  to  result  from  repetition  of  action,  this  last 
element  is  taken  up  into  the  conception  or  definition  of  habit. 
The  acquisition  of  facility  by  repetition,  supposes  that  some  diffi- 
culty or  hindrance  has  been  overcome,  whether  the  habits  are 
purely  psychical  or  corporeal,  or  whether  they  are  both  physical 
and  mental  conjoined ;  whether  they  are  emotional  or  moral.,  or 
whether,  as  is  often  true,  they  are  all  three  together. 

Examples  of  bodily  habits  are  fiimished  by  a  particular  gait ; 
the  dexterous  management  of  the  hand  in  the  use  of  a  saw,  a 
chisel,  a  hatchet,  or  a  plane,  in  driving  or  in  drawing ;  and  the 
control  of  the  limbs  in  dancing  or  gymnastic  feats.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  habits  does  indeed  usually  involve  some  psychical 
activity,  and  the  gain  of  facility  by  repetition.  But  we  may  consider 
apart  the  formation  of  the  body  only  to  a  new  habitude,  and  for 
the  moment  have  to  do  only  with  the  changes  in  the  states  and 
functions  of  the  body  which  our  senses  observe  to  be  more  and 
more  readily  made.  We  suppose,  that  at  the  outset  the  special 
use  required  is  difficult,  either  because  some  habitual  and  unde- 
sirable adjustment  or  predisposition  of  the  muscles  has  been 
attained,  or  because  they  are  imperfectly  or  wrongly  adjusted  by 
nature.  An  effort  is  required  involving  physical  tension  or  phy- 
sical pain ;  as  when  we  would  bring  the  organs  to  utter  the  unused 
sounds  of  a  strange  language,  or  would  bring  the  fingers  or  the 
limbs  to  painful  or  constrained  positions.  We  may  explain  the 
obstacle  or  hindrance  by  a  certain  power  or  tendency  of  the 
refiex  activities  of  the  nervous  system.    The  conquest  ma^  con- 
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sist  in  the .  fiicility  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire,  by  a  gradual 
assumption  in  the  reflex  motors  of  new  forms  of  muscular  adjust* 
ment. 

We  pass  next  to  mental  habits— ;^r.8^,  those  which  are  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  such  bodily  adjustments  as  we  have  sup- 
posed ;  and  second,  those  which  concern  Amotions  that  are  simply 
and  purely  mental.  Side  by  side  with  the  new  adjustments  to 
which  the  muscles  are  constrained  with  a  more  and  more  ready 
obedience,  thene  must  proceed  a  constantly  increased  &cility  in 
the  mind's  connection  and  control  of  the  appropriate  sensations, 
according  to  the  ends  which  it  intends  to  accomplish ;  t.  e.y  the 
mind  in  such  cases  furnishing  the  real  b^nnings  of  the  new  ad- 
justments and  growths  of  the  body.  The  juggler  and  the  gym- 
nast, the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  the  dancer  and  the  player  on 
the  violin  or  the  organ,  do  not  simply  train  the  bodily  organs  to 
the  requisite  suppleness  and  aptitudes,  but  they  acquire  a  sur- 
prising readiness  of  the  mind  to  connect  with  every  movement 
those  sensations  which  indicate  and  regulate  the  activities  to  which 
the  body  is  physically  trained.  If  a  mental  facility  supposes  a 
mental  difficulty,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  ?  It  is  an 
original  difficulty  of  mental  application  to  certain  mental  objects, 
and,  consequently  in  the  ready  mental  combination  of  the  objects 
which  are  concerned.  This  intellectual  obstacle  is  usually  in- 
creased, and  in  some  cases  wholly  occasicyied,  by  one  that  is 
emotional  or  moral. 

In  habits  that  are  purely  mental,  as  in  the  greater  facility  that 
is  acquired  by  study  in  general ;  or  the  surprising  progress  which 
may  be  made  in  any  special  science,  as  the  mathematics  or  the 
languages;  or  the  still  more  unlooked-for  dexterity  which  maybe 
gained  in  certain  intellectual  feats,  as  of  punning,  rhyming,  etc., 
etc.,  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  reluctant  or  unwonted  attention,  and 
the  dexterity  pertains  to  the  subjective  tendency  toward  similar 
activities  which  is  acquired  by  exercise.  The  difficulty  and  the 
capacity  for  &cility  are  both  assumed  to  be  unquestioned  and 
original  facts. 

When  the  habits  are  purely  emotional  or  moral,  so  far  as  they 

can  be  conceived  as  such,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  a 

natural  or  acquired  tendency  to  excessive  and  abnormal  activity 

in  any  emotion.    This  tendency  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 

11  * 
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frequent  exercise  of  other  emotions,  tiJl  they  act  with  normal 
readiness  and  strength.  Ijeaving  out  of  account  the  voluntary 
element,  or  rather  supposing  that  this  is  lightly  adjusted,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  this  original  hindrance  to  the  natural  tendencies 
remains  when  the  new  habits  are  to  be  acquired.  The  completion 
of  moral  or  emotional  habits  ordinarily  involves  also  the  training 
of  the  intellectual  habits  to  the  ready  suggestion  of  new  thoughts 
and  very  often  of  the  body  itself  to  readiness  in  appiiopriate 
actions. 

§  162.  The  laws  of  association  are  again  divided 
lower  laws  of  into  higher  and  lower.  The  lower  are  those  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  acquisitions  of  sense  and 
eonsciousness,  and  which  are  reproduced  by  the  representative 
imagination  and  the  uncultured  memory.  These  are  the  relations 
of  time  and  spate.  As  they  are  more  obvious  and  natural,  they 
require  little  of  higher  culture  or  discipline.  They  are  also 
developed  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  common  to  the 
whole  race.  The  relations  of  Ukenesa  and  of  oordrast  form  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  natural  and  the  philosophical ; 
being  now  present  in  the  one,  and  then  largely  repres^ited  in 
the  other.  The  higher  are  the  relations  of  oavse  and  effedt ;  in- 
volving means  and  end,  premise  and  condudon,  dabam  and  tnfer- 
mca,  gernis  and  species,  law  and  example — all,  in  short,  of  the 
60-called  philosophical  or  logical  relations.  All  these  are  present 
In  and  control  the  higher  imagination  and  the  more  developed 
processes  of  thought.  The  higher  relations  of  thought  and  of 
the  creative  imagination  are  so  diverse  &om  the  lower  relations 
of  sense,  that  they  often  supersede  and  displace,  and  sometimes 
even  cross  and  contradict  them.  In  sense-perception  and  con- 
sciousness, objects  are  conjoined,  just  as  they  happen  to  present 
themselves  in  space  or  in  time.  The  mechanical  memory  or 
imagination  servilely  reproduces  them  under  precisely  the  8am« 
relations  in  which  they  were  originally  presented  and  known. 
But  thought  and  the  higher  imagination  take  the  objects  thus 
accidentally  conjoined,  and  recombine  and  reproduce  them  under 
relations  ttiat  are  higher.  Whenever  objects  are  habitually  cop» 
joined  under  such  relations,  they  will  be  persistently  associa- 
ted with  and  represented  by  them,  so  far  even  as  to  exclude  the 
eombinations  presented  to  sense-perception.     By  such  excess, 
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those  striking  idiosyncracies  of  imagination  and  memory  can 
be  accounted  for  which  are  designated  by  the  vaguely-used  term, 
abaentrmindedness.  The  abaeirvtrmiiided  person  is  one  who  has 
become  so  habitually  indifferent  and  inattentive  to  the  objects 
which  address  his  senses, through  preoccupation  from  a  roving 
imagination  or  abstracted  thought,  that  his  senses  seem  often  to 
be  unused,  and  his  memory  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.  He 
becomes  sublimely,  or  perhaps  ridiculously,  indifferent  to  f£e 
common  relations  of  common  objects  and  events. 

As  the  higher  may  take  the  place  of  the  lower  relations,  so 
the  lower  may  exclude  or  displace  the  higher.  The  constant  or 
even  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects  and  phenomena  may 
in  consequence  be  mistaken  for  their  necessary  relations  or 
essential  conditions  or  constituents.  A  savage,  who  should  see 
gunpowder  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  would  associate  the 
whole  of  the  electric  apparatus,  and  perhaps  even  the  words  and 
dress  of  the  operator,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  explosion,  and 
take  the  combination  to  be  made  by  a  necessary  connection  of 
things.  The  ignoramus  who  sees  a  conjurer  perform  certain  ma- 
nipulations, or  hears  him  repeat  the  words  of  some  incantation  in 
connection  with  a  surprising  feat,  unites  the  two  by  an  associa- 
tion so  inveterate  as  to  believe  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. 
The  manifold  and  inveterate  superstitions  that  have  been  so 
readily  accepted  and  so  tenaciously  retained,  are  in  this  way  to 
be  explained.  Startling  or  noticeable  events  have  occurred 
together  by  a  merely  casual  connection,  which  have  been  hence- 
forward associated  under  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect;  as  in 
the  case  of  success  in  battle,  the  healing  of  disease,  the  removal 
of  an  epidemic,  the  termination  of  drought,  the  cessation  of  an 
eclipse,  or  the  acceptable  performance  of  some  religious  rite. 

Nor  are  errors  of  this  sort  confined  to  uncultv  red  and  ignorant 
races  or  uneducated  men.  Mien  of  quick  association  and  ready 
suggestion,  even  if  they  attain  the  highest  culture  in  many  di-> 
rections,  often  scorn  that  discipline  to  philosophical  thinking  of 
which  they  stand  in  special  need,  because,  from  the  very  quick- 
ness of  their  power  to  combine,,  they  are  most  liable  to  mistake 
the  suggestions  of  their  various  and  ready  wit  for  the  sober  and 
solid  relations  of  thought. 

The  lower  associations — those  of  constant  or  frequent  coojunc 
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tion — are  most  observable  when  they  strongly  affect  our  feelings. 
Objects  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  or  which  ought  to  be 
and  would  otherwise  be  positively  offensive,  excite  the  interned 
liking  or  misliking,  simply  because  they  have  been  connected 
with  objects  which  in  their  essential  nature  are  fitted  to  please 
or  displease  us.  The  remembrance  of  a  journey,  or  some  other 
event  of  our  personal  history,  is  always  unwelcome,  because  it 
was  connected  in  our  experience,  and  is  therefore  associated  in 
our  thoughts,  with  some  serious  disappointment  or  calamity. 
The  sight  of  the  surgeon  who  saved  our  life  by  performing  a 
painfiil  operation,  is  not  always  agreeable,  however  sincere  may 
be  our  gratitude.  Certain  persons  are  very  pleasing  or  very 
displeasing,  because  they  bring  to  mind  memories  or  thoughts 
which  we  cherish  or  reject 

A  dress  of  the  newest  fashion  may  at  first  be  singular  and  un- 
attractive. But  soon  it  is  generally  worn  by  those  who  are 
attractive  in  appearance,  graceful  and  refined  in  manners,  and 
high  in  social  position.  It  is  thereupon  regarded  as  highly  graceful 
and  agreeable  in  itself,  and  no  other  is  tolerable.  It  is  not  long 
before  it  becomes  common,  and  this  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
factitious  attractions.  When  it  is  worn  obtrusively  by  the  filthy 
and  vulgar,  and  becomes  conspicuous  in  connection  with  persons 
who  are  rightfully  disagreeable,  it  is  time  that  the  feshion  should 
change,  or  that  some  other  novelty  should  appear,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  associations  of  the  fashionable  world  from  the  offen- 
sive taint  of  commonness  and  vulgarity. 

Ihe  moral  influence  of  accidental  associations  is  still  more 
worthy  of  attention,  for  their  power  for  evil  as  well  as  their 
capacity  for  good.  Pleasing  manners,  high  intellectual  culture, 
the  attractions  of  wealth  and  position,  may  be  and  often  are 
connected  with  libertine  principles  and  easy  morals,  and  thus 
become  powerful  aids  and  instruments  of  vice  and  corruption. 
The  drunken  revel  may,  by  the  force  of  associations  of  this  kind, 
not  only  be  endured  as  less  disgusting,  but  it  may  be  gloried  in 
by  the  aspirant  afler  high  society,  as  the  sign  of  gentlemanly 
breeding  and  fashionable  life.  The  horrors  of  the  first  cigar 
and  the  first  debauch  are  greatly  alleviated  by  manifold  sugges- 
tions that  the  experience  of  both  are  necessary  to  constitute  the 
gentleman. 
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The  force  of  casual  associations  is  in  no  particular  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  its  influence  upon  language,  A  deed  that  is 
abhorrent  to  the  conscience  and  offensive  to  the  judgment  and 
feelings  of  right-minded  and  plain-speaking  men,  is  more  than 
half  reconciled  to  the  moral  feelings,  and  perhaps  is  installed 
among  the  virtues,  by  softening  or  dignifying  the  appellations  by 
which  it  is  named — ^that  is,  by  designating  it  by  words  that  suggest 
associations  of  respectability  and  honor.  Men  seek  to  keep  down 
or  to  avoid  associations  of  disgust  or  abhorrence  by  the  device 
of  euphemistic  terminology.  It  is  not  always  true  that  *  vice 
loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness ;  *  for  the  very  gross- 
ness  which  is  its  natural  manifestation  and  result,  is  sometimes 
the  best  defence  of  society  against  the  corruption  to  which  it 
tends. 

The  power  of  epithets  and  names  to  awaken  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant associations  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  parties 
and  the  practice  of  partisans.  A  party  that  is  encumbered  by 
an  epithet  or  appellation  of  odious  associations  or  disagreeable 
origination,  hastens  to  disencumber  itself  of  an  appendage  that  is 
more  &,tal  than  the  shirt  of  Nessus ;  while  its  opponents  are  as 
eager  and  determined  that  it  shall  retain  the  damaging  reproach. 
The  skillful  application  of  epithets  like  Whig  and  Tory,  Matig- 
nant  and  Boundhead,  Gfirondiats  and  the  Mountain,  Conservative 
and  Badieal,  is  often  more  efficient  with  the  populace  than  the 
most  convincing  arguments  or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
Agreeable  associations,  through  the  subtie  reaction  of  language, 
have  not  only  palliated — ^they  have  even  recommended  the  most 
contemptible  follies,  the  most  outrageous  violence,  and  the  most 
abominable  crimes. 

Even  philosophy  herself,  thoagh  professing  to  be  subject  to  thonght-relationf 
only,  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  influence  of  casual  associations  operating 
through  this  same  medium  of  words.  It  is  often  more  effective,  even  in  th« 
schools,  to  apply  an  epithet,  as  tierMuotis  or  ^intual,  empirical  or  rational,  umel- 
fiah  or  utilitarian,  than  it  is  to  disprove  an  analysis  or  answer  an  argument :  to 
give  an  opinion  an  odious  name,  or  apply  a  contemptuous  epithet,  than  to  con- 
sider its  evidence  or  refute  its  reasons.  The  soberest  and  best-governed  men  are 
more  or  leu  i^eoted  by  individual  associations  in  their  tastes,  their  preferences, 
their  manners,  their  reading,  their  companions,  their  politics,  and  their  faith. 
We  could  not  be  wholly  aloof  or  exempt  from  their  influence  if  we  would.  We 
would  not  if  we  could ;  for,  in  so  doing,  we  should  forego  much  of  our  individu- 
ality, and  of  that  which  makes  our  individuality  dear.    But  it  is  the  interest  ao^ 
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duty  of  every  man  so  far  to  regulate  the  influence  of  such  associations,  that  he 
do  not  become  the  easy  Yictim  or  the  abject  slave  of  chance  and  arbitrary  cir- 
cumstances. Whatever  is  right  and  true  cannot  be  disagreeable,  when  it  is  sus- 
tained, adorned,  and  hallowed  by  associations  that  are  only  attractive.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  till  the  reason  and  conscience  rule  so  completely  over  the  whole  man  as 
to  transform  and  elevate  even  his  individual  and  casual  associations,  that  the 
education  of  the  man  is  complete,  and  his  character  has  attained  that  harmony 
ABd  peifeotion  of  which  it  is  capable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


REPRESENTATION. — (1.)    THE    MEMORY,   OR    RECOGNIZINQ    FAC- 
ULTY. 

Having  considered  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representa- 
tive power,  we  proceed  to  apply  the  results  of  our  inquiries  to  the 
explanation  of  the  principal  modes  in  which  its  activity  is  ex- 
erted— ^to  the  so-called  faculties  of  memory ,  phantasy,  and  imagi' 
nation.  The  memory  comes  first  in  order. 
_  §  163.  An  act  or  state  of  memory  has  already  been 

The  elements  ,  , 

essential  to  an  defined  to  bc  that  in  which  the  essential  elements  of 

act  of  memorjr.  ^      /.  •  .^.  i 

an  act  of  previous  cogmtion  are  more  or  less  per- 
fectly re-known,  with  the  relations  essential  to  each.  These 
elements  are  not  all  recalled  with  the  same  distinctness,  and 
hence  there  are  varieties  of  memory ;  but  it  is  essential  to  an  act 
of  memory  that  some  portion  of  each  of  these  elements  and 
relations  should  be  recalled  and  re-known. 

The  total  complex  of  object  and  relations  may  be  recalled  more 
or  less  perfectly,  or  each  of  the  constituent  elements  may  be  more 
or  less  vividly  represented. 

First :  The  object  of  the  original  act  may  be  recalled  with  a 
greater  or  less  completeness  of  its  elements  or  parts,  and  this 
whether  it  be  a  thought-object,  or  a  sense-object  Completeness 
or  incompleteness  in  this  particular  usually  attracts  the  attention, 
and  marks  the  memory  as  strong  or  weak. 

Second :  The  original  ad  of  the  mind  in  the  first  apprehension 
may  also  be  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.  I  see  a  fiice  in  a 
crowd.  I  recall  it  perfectly,  and  know  that  I  have  seen  it  before, 
but  I  cannot  revive  a  single  vestige  of  myself  as  viewing  it,  only 
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that  I  did  thus  view  it  I  am  certain  by  direct  knowledge.  And 
yet  we  must  have  this  recollection  of  our  previous  psychical 
activity,  or  we  cannot  be  said  to  remember  it  at  all.  This  certain 
knowledge  may  vary  from  the  vaguest  possible  impressions  of  oui 
subjective  state,  to  the  most  vivid  and  circumstantial  review  of 
each  one  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Third :  The  time  when  the  object  was  previously  known  may 
be  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.  If  I  remember  an  object 
viewed  or  experienced  half  an  hour  ago,  I  may  recall  the  leading 
events  which  have  happened  to  me  from  the  present  moment 
backward  to  the  original  act  of  acquiring  this  knowledge.  If  it 
was  yesterday,  or  a  month  since,  I  can  generally  recall  the  events 
that  were  just  before  and  after  it,  can  connect  it  with  the  present 
by  more  or  fewer  intervening  occurrences,  and  can  fix  the  date 
so  far  as  to  know  that  it  was  in  a  certain  month  of  a  certain 
year ;  the  attendants  of  which  dates  I  can  recover  with  more  or 
less  Mness. 

In  some  cases,  the  event  stands  isolated  in  the  dim  and  unde- 
termined past  In  others,  it  may  not  be  wholly  isolated  from  the 
events  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed,  but  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  united  with  the  present  by  any  connecting 
series  of  events  that  intervene. 

Fourth :  The  place  where,  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  re- 
called and  recognized.  The  place  where,  is  a  phrase  which  de- 
notes the  adjacent  and  surrounding  physical  objects  in  their  spa- 
tial relations,  which  form  the  background  and  the  setting  of  every 
object  perceived  or  every  act  of  the  person  who  remembers. 
Every  object  previously  observed,  every  act  of  my  own  in  ob- 
serving it,  when  itself  recalled,  will  bring  back  this  accompany- 
ing setting  more  or  less  perfectly. 

Fifth :  The  knowledge  of  the  real  existence  or  of  the  previous 
perception  of  remembered  objects  may  also  vary  in  the  degree  of 
accuracy  or  confidence  with  which  it  is  held.  For  this  simple 
knowledge  no  other  explanation  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
mind  is  competent  to  its  exercise.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked,  Why  do  we  trust  our  memory  ?  To  this  philosophers  have 
sought  to  give  an  answer  by  enumerating  certain  grounds  or  cri- 
teria — as  that  the  object  must  be  dear,  or  that  the  image  recalled 
muat  represent  or  agree  with  the  reality.    But  all  these  criteria^ 
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or  grounds,  are  merely  other  words  or  phrases,  which  express  no 
more  than  the  act  of  knowledge  itself. 

But  does  the  mind  always  know,  t.  e,,  remember,  with  equal 
certainty  ?  Does  it  not  sometimes  distrust  its  own  act  in  remem- 
bering ?  We  answer :  When  we  distrust  our  own  act  of  memory 
it  is  we  ourselves  who  are  not  certain.  We  seek  to  be  certain*, 
sometimes  we  succeed,  and  pass  from  the  condition  of  painful 
doubt  into  that  of  confident  knowledge.  The  object  which  was 
vaguely  recalled  now  stands  vividly  and  distinctly  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  But  the  clearness  and  dbtinctness  of  the  objects 
are  not  the  real  causes  which  effect,  or  the  logical  grounds  on 
which  we  rest  our  positive  knowledge.  The  term  distinct  and 
distinctly,  objectively  describe  the  subjective  certainty,  but  do  not 
account  for  or  justify  it 

"  But  do  we  not  sometimes  offer  reasons  to  satisfy  or  prove  to 
ourselves  that  what  we  remember  must  have  been  a  fact  T'  We 
do  often  enumerate  the  circumstances  which  assure  us  that  we 
cannot  be  mistaken,  but  not  as  logical  reasons  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  in  the  right.  We  bring  them  up  as  particu- 
lars on  which  we  dwell  with  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
creating a  more  complete  and  vivid  picture  of  the  past  In  this 
sense  we  are  said  to  refresh  our  memory — as  a  witness  in  court  is 
^ked  or  urged  to  do,  when  one  or  another  circumstance  is 
repeated  in  his  hearing,  or  he  is  left  to  his  own  associations  to 
revive  the  past  We  may  indeed  urge  this  number  of  remem- 
bered particulars  as  reasons  why  others  should  trust  our  accuracy 
because  our  own  remembrance  is  so  full  and  detailed,  but  not  as 
grounds  or  criteria  for  our  own  confidence.  For  this  confidence 
we  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  we  find  ourselves  pos- 
sessed of  and  using  the  power  for  this  very  function,  which  is 
to  remember.  And  yet  this  act  is  exercised,  as  is  every  other  act 
of  the  soul,  with  varjring  and  unequal  energy. 

§  164.  An  exact  and  technical  description  of  mem- 
nicaiiy  defined,  ory  would  bc  the  followiug.    McmoiT  is  a  modifica 

Relation  of  me-      .  ^  ^      •  mi  •  /• 

mory  to  repre-  tion  01  representation,  ihe  representative  power  fur- 
nishes the  materials  for  the  memory,  according  to 
the  laws  of  association.  These  objects  being  furnished,  the  mind 
in  memory  knows  them  by  an  act  of  recognition.  More  briefly, 
representation  recalls,  memory  recognizes.    The  soul,  in  represen- 
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tation,  18  passive,  blind,  and  mechanical,  proceeding  according  to 
fixed  and  inevitable  laws,  by  methods  or  processes  which  occur 
beyond  or  out  of  consciousness.  The  soul,  in  memory,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  active,  intelligent,  and  rational.  The  distinction 
between  representation  and  memory,  so  far  as  our  actual  expe- 
rience is  concerned,  fa  rather  ideal  than  real,  for  representation 
passes  into  memory  by  an  inevitable  certainty,  through  the  easi- 
est, the  most  natural,  and  usually  the  most  unnoticed  transitions. 

The  psychologists  of  the  associational  school  provide  for  only 
half  the  process — ^that  of  representation.  The  recognition  they 
attempt  to  explain,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  chemfatry  of  asso- 
ciation— i.  e,y  by  the  union  or  blending  of  a  present  with  a  past 
mental  state.  Representation  and  memory  may,  however,  with 
propriety  and  advantage,  be  ideally  considered  apart.  Repre- 
sentation  conceived  apart  from  memoryj  may  begin  with  a  mental 
image,  and  by  the  laws  of  its  own  activity  call  up  another,  and 
still  another,  till  all  at  once  the  intelligence  asserts,  "The  object 
now  pictured  I  have  known  before  as  a  reality."  Or  the  object 
may  be  material^  and  perceived  by  the  senses.  In  such  a  case, 
representation  at  once  supplies  a  completing  image  or  thought, 
concerning  which  memory  pronounces,  "  Thfa  real  object  I  have 
perceived  before." 

Memory^  on  the  other  hand,  as  distinguished  from  representor 
tion,  is  an  act  of  knowledge.  To  know,  requires  objects,  and  the 
discernment  of  their  relations.  The  objects  of  memory  are 
peculiar,  in  that,  as  has  just  been  explained,  representation  pre- 
sents or  suggests  more  or  fewer  of  them.  The  relations  under 
which  they  are  known  are,  as  we  have  shown  at  length,  those  of 
previous  apprehension  by  myself  in  some  determinate  state  of 
knowledge  or  feeling,  at  some  previous  time,  and  in  some  par- 
ticular place. 

But  while  we  thus  distinguish  in  an  ideal  way  the  passive  and 
the  active  element  in  memory,  both  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  order  to  explain  its  phenomena;  for,  in  these 
phenomena,  each  of  these  elements  modifies  the  other,  and  both 
must  be  present.  The  two  are  related  in  memory  somewhat  as 
sensation  proper  and  perception  proper  are  combined  in  the  acts 
of  sense-perception — ^the  one  fa  inversely  as  the  other.  In 
certain  acts  and  powers  of  memory,  the  passive  or  represetita' 
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tional  element  is  prominent  and  conspicuous;  in  others,  the 
active  and  rational  is  most  apparent.  In  the  two  cases,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  memory  as  spontaneous  and  intentional.  In  spontor 
neous  memory,  the  object  rememberedy  spontaneously  occurs  to  the 
mind.  In  intentional  memory  it  is  distinctly  sought  after  until  it  is 
found.  In  spontaneous  memory,  the  representative  &culty  is 
prominent,  while  the  intelligence  waits  only  to  give  its  recognition 
to  what  is  presented  to  its  attention.  In  intentional  memory, 
the  intelligence  is  active,  being  aware  that  some  object  has  been 
pieviously  known,  to  recall  which,  it  summon^,  the  energies  of 
the  representative  power. 

The  distinction  of  these  two  kinds  of  memory  is  so  obvious, 
and  is  so  readily  observed,  that  separate  terms  for  the  two  have 
been  employed  in  common  life,  and  are  found  in  many  lan- 
guages. The  Greeks  have  fivTJfir)  and  dudfii^fft^;  the  Latins, 
memoria  and  recordatio  (c£  Oic.  de  JProv.  43) ;  the  English, 
memory  and  recollection.  " 

§  165.  In  the  spontaneous  memory,  there  are 
nng^memo^^  natural  aptitudes  and  disabilities,  which  can  only  be 
referred  to  some  original  differences  of  the  mental 
constitution.  That  such  differences  exist,  is  an  unquestioned  &xit 
For  example :  one  person  hears  a  series  of  unconnected  names 
recited,  and  can  repeat  them  all  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  while  another  can  recall  only  now  and  then 
one.  The  eye  of  another  runs  down  a  column  of  figures,  and  he 
can  copy  the  whole  firom  memory,  while  his  companion  can 
scarcely  recall  a  single  one  of  the  whole.  One  individual  can 
learn  a  page  of  prose  or  poetry  simply  by  reading  or  hearing  it 
read  but  once,  while  another  can  with  diflSculty  repeat  correctly  a 
single  line  or  sentence.  That  these  differences  are  natural,  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  effort  or 
art.  No  discipline  of  the  attention,  and  no  determination  of  the 
will,  can  enable  one  who  is  strikiirgly  deficient,  to  acquire  the 
^ower  of  this  simple  and  effortless  memory.  That  the  defect  lies 
in  some  original  incapacity  to  fix  the  attention  with  interest  upon 
the  objects  to  be  recalled,  and  not  in  the  power  of  representation, 
is  confirmed  by  observation  as  well  as  by  the  general  law  of  the 
workings  of  the  representative  power.  That  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  this  kind  of  memory  is  not  owing  to  the  physical 
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strength  or  weakness  of  the  organs  of  sense,  but  to  the  mental 
energy  and  the  moral  direction  with  which  these  physical  instnt 
ments  are  applied,  is  abundantly  manifest.  Analogous  to  differ- 
ences in  the  spontaneous  memory — ^if,  indeed,  they  are  not  ex' 
amples  of  it — are  the  varying  capacities  to  recall  a  musical  air 
80  as  to  repeat  it,  or  to  revive  the  image  of  the  voice  or  manners 
of  another  so  as  to  imitate  them. 

The  relations  which  are  employed  in  the  natural  memory  are 
most  conspicuously  those  of  simple  contiguity  and  succession. 
All  memory  begins  with  these  relations,  because  our  earliest  en- 
ergies and  acquisitions  commence  with  objects  of  this  kind.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  natural  memory  of  space  and  of  time,  or, 
as  we  may  say  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense,  there  is  a  natural 
memory  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  In  some  persons  the  niemory 
of  the  eye,  while  in  others  the  memory  of  the  ear,  is  conspicuous. 
Those  who  are  remarkable  for  the  men\ory  of  the  eye,  are  such 
as  can  readily  and  vividly  picture  in  the  mind  the  details  of  the 
front  or  fagade  of  a  building,  the  outline  and  filling  in  of  some 
remarkable  tree,  the  features  of  the  £Eice  of  an  acquaintance 
or  friend,  the  page  of  a  book  as  presented  to  the  eye.  Those 
distinguished  for  the  memory  of  the  ear,  can  recall  successions  of 
sounds — ^if  they  have  a  musical  ear,  of  musical  notes — strings  of 
names,  or  words  when  connected  in  significant  sentences.  They 
can  repeat  dates  of  uninteresting  events,  and  retail  long  stories 
whether  tedious  or  amusing.  Superiority  in  the  one  kind  of 
memory  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  superiority  in  the  other. 

A  good  spontaneous  memory,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  good 
memory  for  facts  and  dates,  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded 
as  a  great  intellectual  convenience,  rather  than  as  a  decisive  indi- 
cation of  intellectual  power.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  many  per- 
sons are  distinguished  by  natural  memory,  who  are  inferior  in  ca- 
pacity for  discrimination  and  reasoning.  It  has  become  a  com- 
mon observation.  Great  memory,  little  common  sense.  In  such 
cases,  the  power  of  discerning  the  higher  relations  may  be  either 
originally  deficient,  or  it  may  be  neglected  in  consequence  of  the 
predominant  use  of  the  power  of  apprehending,  and,  of  course^ 
of  recalling  objects  in  the  relations  that  are  most  obvious.  A  very 
energetic  mind  may  be  very  limited  in  its  apprehensions,  and 
will,  of  course,  be  energetic  though  limited  in  its  memory.    It  is 
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noticeable,  also,  that  persons  who  become  eminent  in  those 
achievements  which  are  proper  to  the  higher  intellectual  powers 
and  relations,  are  in  early  life  usually  distinguished  for  th« 
strength  and  reach  of  their  memory  of  both  eye  and  ear. 

There  are  not  a  few  men  who  carry  into  the  maturity  of  age, 
and  into  the  most  striking  efforts  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  a 
memory  that  is  always  clear,  vivid,  proiupt,  exact,  and  universal 
— a  memory  that  never  forgets  a  name,  or  loses  a  date,  or  is  at 
&ult  in  its  recital  of  £ix;ts.  Such  are  the  men  of  universal 
knowledge,  at  least  in  some  special  department  of  study  and  re- 
search, like  Scaliger  in  ancient  learning  and  criticism;  Pascal, 
"  that  prodigy  of  parts ;"  Niebuhr  in  history  and  statistics;  A.  von 
Humboldt  in  physics  both  celestial  aijid  terrestrial ;  Ritter  in  geo- 
graphy ;  Groethe  in  literature  and  art.  The  reason  that  in  these 
exempt  cases  the  higher  or  intellectual  memory  does  not  displace 
the  lower,  is  that  the  employments  or  studies  of  the  individual 
require  him  to  be  conversant  with  details  as  well  as  with  their 
thought-relations,  with  fiicts  as  well  as  with  principles.  Hence^ 
the  higher  memory  aids  rather  than  hinders  the  lower ;  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  quick  eye  and  ear  being  fastened  and  fixed  by 
the  secondary  processes  of  reflex  thought. 

The  intentional  §  1^^  ^  ^hc  phenomena  of  the  so-called  intentional 
memory.  ^j.  yoluntary  memory  next  require  attention.     They 

are  characterized  by  the  single  feature,  that  the  objects  remem- 
bered, are  sought  for  by  a  conscious  effort  or  act.  *  But  how 
can  this  be  possible?  The  very  statement  involves  a  contra- 
diction in  language  and  an  impossibility  in  feet.  If  the  mind 
seeks,  intending  to  find  or  recover  an  object  lost,  then  it  already 
knows  what  it  seeks  for.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  already 
have  remembered,  in  order  to  be  put  upon  the  aftt  of  endeavor- 
ing to  recall.'  In  reply,  we  observe  that,  if  every  object  re- 
membered were  in  all  cases  remembered  with  equal  fulness  and 
vividness,  then  the  objection  would  hold.  If,  in  order  to  re- 
member at  all,  the  mind  must  recall  with  equal  energy  and 
success  all  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  capable  of 
being  reproduced,  then  *to  intend  to  remember'  would  be 
plainly  precluded  by  our  'having  already  remembered.'  But 
this  is  by  no  means  true.  The  object  remembered  may  be  con- 
wdered  as  an  object — whether  object'Objeci  or    subjectohjed  \& 
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immaterial — out  "of  all  conscious  relation  to  the  mind  viewing  or 
caring  for  it,  or  as  an  object  in  such  relation. 

Taken  in  the  first  sense,  the  object  is  capable  of  being  recalled 
vaguely  in  its  general  outlines,  and  conAisedly  in  its  details,  or  it 
can  stand  out  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  willi  the  sharpest  out- 
line, and  inclose  a  perfect  picture  of  distinct  minvMcB.  But  the 
object  of  memory  is  more  appropriately  the  object  in  some  rela- 
tion to  the  previous  activity  of  the  soul  in  some  given  place  and 
at  some  given  time.  This  more  complex  object  admits  also  of  every 
variety  and  degree,  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest  conceivable 
fulness  and  freshness.  This,  of  course,  provides  for  the  possibility 
that  the  mind  should,  in  its  acts  of  recovery,  go  through  all  the 
intermediate  steps  of  efibrt  and  intention,  till  the  whole  object,  as 
objective  and  subjective,  is  fully  represented  and  recognized. 

In  recovering  the  whole,  we  may  begin  with  that  which  is 
eminently  objective.  We  may  set  off  with  some  object  which 
we  are  sure,  in  our  previous  knowledge,  had  some  relation  to  that 
which  we  seek — as  the  dates  of  some  events  that  occurred  before 
or  after  the  one  which  we  look  for,  the  names  which  we  have 
learned  in  connection  with  the  one  required ;  and  we  may  dwell 
upon  these  till  the  date  or  name  required  occurs  to  the  mind,  and 
we  recognize  it  with  welcome.  Or  we  may  begin  with  the  sub- 
jective element.  We  may  recall  ourselves  in  the  act  of  being 
charged  with  certain  duties  or  commissions — where  we  were,  wheat 
we  were  doing,  of  what  we  were  thinking,  how  we  were  feeling, — 
till  by  this  means,  the  missing  element  reappears  to  make  the 
recognition  complete. 

It  has  already  been  asserted,  that  in  the  intentional  memo- 
ry the  active  element  is  most  prominent  This  is  true.  But  it 
happens,  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  passive  element  is 
thereby  brought  into  more  conspicuous  and  striking  contrast.  It 
would  seem  to  delight  to  tantalize  us  by  the  wantonness  of  its 
caprices,  as  now  it  flashes  those  very  thoughts  upon  our  mental 
vision  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  hide  out  of  sight,  and  then 
as  provokingly  hides  those  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  un- 
cover. At  one  time  we  are  disappointed  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  forgetftilness  of  the  most  &miliar  objects;  at 
another,  we  are  surprised  by  the  appositeness  and  the  affluence 
of  unexpected  remembrances. 
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The  sole  and  single  Ainction  which  the  mind,  as  active,  can 
exert,  is  to  apply  the  force  of  its  attention  to  the  object  or  objects 
which  it  is  certain  have  reference  to  that  which  is  sought  for. 
To  these  only  have  we  access.  These  only  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. £nergetic  and  prolonged  attention  is  all  that  ihe  mind 
can  do  at  the  moment  of  remembering. 

§  166.  Memory  is  sometimes  defined  as  exclusively 
pow^toretiui^  the  powcr  to  retain,  or  the  conservative  faculty.  So 
and  to  lose.  Hamilton  treats  it,  and  exalts  this  supposed  power 
into  a  separate  &eulty  co-ordinate  with  the  power  to  reproduce 
and  the  power  to  represent.  But  when  we  inquire  &r  the  defini- 
tion or  statement  of  the  function  which  this  so-called  retentive 
&culty  performs,  we  find  that  no  fiinction  of  the  sort  is  known 
to  consciousness.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  Hamilton,  that  what- 
ever is  done  by  this  faculty  is  performed  unconsciously. 

No  one  holds  that,  during  the  interval,  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  object,  or  with  respect  to  it.  It  does  not  exert  itself  to  hold 
it,  or  concern  itself  with  it  in  the  least.  The  expression  to  re- 
tain is  purely  metaphorical,  and  simply  carries  the  thoughts 
over  the  period  that  intervenes  between  the  moment  when  it  was 
first  apprehended,  and  the  moment  when  it  is  known  a  second 
time.  As  Locke  pertinently  and  truly  observes,  "  This  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to 
revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  th3m  before.  And 
in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories, 
when,  indeed,  they  are  actually  nowhere ;  but  only  there  is  an 
ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,"  etc.  (Ej 
say  B.  ii.,  c.  x.,  §  2). 

It  is  only  by  a  metaphor  that  objects  remembered  can  be  spoken 
of  as  preserved  in  some  repository  or  hiding-place,  in  drawers, 
pigeon-holes,  or  other  compartments.  Nor  can  the  doctrine  be 
maintained,  that  in  the  act  of  original  acquisition  the  fibres  of 
the  brain  are  disposed  in  a  certain  position,  which  they  retain,  or 
at  least  retain  the  tendency  to  reassume.  Nor  can  it  be  proved, 
as  the  followers  of  Herbart  contend,  that  each  object  as  appro 
bended,  or  the  state  of  mind  as  excited  to  action  by  the  object 
is  retained  ever  afterward  in  a  condition  of  tension,  which;  on  a 
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fit  occasion,  springs  forth  into  the  presence  of  the  conscious  spirit 
Now,  if  all  these  representations  are  figurative  or  metaphorical, 
the  power  to  retain,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  retentive  Acuity,  must 
be  purely  figurative  also;  the  &ct  which  it  describes  being 
merely  that  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  obedience  to  certain 
laws,  the  mind  can  represent  and  recognize  its  previous  know- 
ledge. The  mind  that  can  do  this  in  regard  to  the  greatest 
number  of  objects,  after  the  lapse  of  the  longest  time,  is  said  to 
have  the  most  retentive  memory* 

Cicero  ( De  Oratore,  L,  5),  Plato  and  others,  have  oompared  the  mind  in  pre- 
iserving  what  it  had  known,  to  a  tablet  on  whioh  characters  were  impressed  or 
engraved.  Notwithstanding  the  cautious  and  accurate  definition  of  Locke  which 
we  have  cited,  we  find  him,  in  the  same  chapter,  indulging  in  such  language  as 
this :  "  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fSBbding  colors,  and,  if  not 
sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear."  .  ..."  In  some,  it  [the  mind]  re- 
tains the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble ;  in  others  like  freestone ;  and  in 
others,  little  better  than  sand."  .  .  .  .  "  We  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip 
the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those 
images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in 
marble/'  Again,  the  ideas  are,  "very  often  roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their 
dark  cells  into  open  daylight  by  some  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passion." 
Hamilton  justly  observes,  that,  "of  all  these  sensible  resemblances,  none  is  so 
ingenious  as  that  of  Qassendi  to  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth."  But 
Hamilton  does  not  notice  wherein  the  truth  and  ingenuity  of  the  resemblance 
mainly  lies,  viz.,  the  circumstance  that  the  mind,  like  the  cloth,  retains  nothing 
but  the  capacity  to  assume  the  same  folds  and  in  the  same  combination  and  order 
which  they  had  originally  taken. 

We  observe  here,  that  as  the  goodness  of  the  memory  may 
respect  it  as  spontaneous  or  intentional ;  so  we  describe  it  in  the 
one  ease  as  ready y  and  in  the  other  as  tenacious.  The  one  does 
not  exclude  the  other.  If  a  person  is  able  to  recall  every  object 
that  is  required,  at  once,  without  efibrt  or  delay,  his  memory  is 
called  ready ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  thereby  that  he  is 
deficient  in  the  capacity  to  retain,  but  only  that  he  is  quick  and 
apt  to  recall.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  slow  to  recall, 
and  yet  sure  to  do  so  by  the  application  of  energetic  attention 
if  sufiicient  time  is  allowed,  his  memory  is  tenacious ;  by  which 
is  intended  only  that  the  object  is  certain  to  be  recovered — ^not 
that  there  is  a  special  capacity  to  retain,  which  may  be  possessed 
in  eminent  measure,  to  which  may  or  may  not  be  added  another 
special  capacity  to  recall. 

The  power  to  retaiut  in  the  sense  explained,  implies  the  powei 
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to  lose,  in  the  same  sense;  the  capacity  to  remember,  suggests 
that  there  is  the  liability  to  forget.  The  fact  that  we  do  forget, 
most  men  will  not  venture  to  question  or  deny.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  explain  why  we  forget,  or  to  detail  the  process  by 
which  we  lose  an  acquisition  beyond  recall.  In  one  aspect  of  ihQ 
case,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  never  to  remember — ^that  the 
mind  might  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  new  objects  which  the  preseutative  power  can  bring  before 
it.  But  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  possibility 
and  the  conditions  of  representation,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  to  forget  nothing,  but  that  it  must  always  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  related  thought  to  bring  back  ail  its  correlates. 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  must  convince  us  that,  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  recall  every  object,  the  recall  could  never  in 
fact  take  place  simply  for  want  of  time.  To  recall  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  few  years,  would  require  as  long  a  time  as  to  make  the 
original  acquirement,  even  if  to  represent  were  our  sole  occupa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  solely  for  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  that 
we  do  not  recall.  Often,  when  both  are  furnished,  the  related 
thoughts  do  not  spontaneously  present  themselves. 

The  phrase  to  forget  is  variously  employed — sometimes  posi- 
tively, at  others  comparatively ;  now  absolutely,  and  then  rela- 
tively; or,  as  Stiedearoih  has  it, ''Forgetting  admits  of  several 
degrees,  or  stadia.  The  first  is  a  momentary  displacement  of  an 
object  apprehended  which  is  yet  certain  to  spring  back  as  soon 
as  the  object  displacing  it  is  withdrawn.  The  second  is  a  com- 
parative withdrawal  of  the  attention,  as  when  we  divert  our 
mind  from  a  painful  sensation,  or,  as  we  say,  forget  it,  in  labor 
or  play.  The  third  is  when  an  object  will  not  present  itself 
spontaneously,  but  we  must  bethink  ourselves  in  order  to  recover 
it  The  fourth  is  when  we  bethink  ourselves  in  vain.  The  fifth 
Ls  when  it  has  vanished  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  question 
whether  we  can  by  any  effort  bring  it  back.  The  sixth,  when 
we  conclude  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  we  shall  never 
recall  it  again."  {Psychohgie,  Berlin,  1824,  p.  82). 

It  is  questioned  by  many  whether  this  absolute  forgetfulness  is 
possible — whether,  at  least,  we  are  authorized  to  afiirm  that  the 
soul  can  lose  beyond  recovery  any  thing  which  it  has  known.  It 
is  certain  that  knowledge  which  has  remained  out  of  sight  for  a 
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long  period  has  often  been  suddenly  recovered.  Even  acquisi- 
tions that  were  the  least  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  which, 
previously,  were  never  known  or  suspected  to  have  been  made, 
come  up  as  though  the  soul  were  inspired  to  receive  strange  re- 
velations of  its  capacities  and  acquirements. 

Numerous  examples  have  occurred  within  the  observation  of 
the  curious,  and  not  a  few  are  recorded  in  history.  The  well- 
known  and  often  quoted  story,  which  was  originally  published  by 
Coleridge  in  his  Blographia  L'terarla,  is  in  substance  as  follows: 
A  servant-girl  in  Germany  was  very  ill  of  nervous  fever  accom- 
panied with  violent  delirium.  In  her  excited  ravings,  she  re- 
cited long  passages  from  classical  and  rabbinical  writers,  which 
excited  the  wonder  and  even  terror  of  all  who  heard  them,  the 
most  of  whom  thought  her  inspired  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit. 
Some  of  the  j)assages  which  were  written  down  were  found  to 
correspond  with  literal  extracts  from  learned  books.  When  in- 
quiries were  made  concerning  the  history  of  her  life,  it  was 
found  that,  several  years  before,  she  had  lived  in  the  family  of 
an  old  and  learned  pastor  in  the  country,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  aloud  iGivorite  passages  from  the  very  writers  in 
whose  works  these  extracts  were  discovered.  These  sounds,  to 
her  unintelligible,  were  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  her  memory, 
that,  under  the  excitement  of  delirious  fever,  they  were  repro- 
duced to  her  mind  and  uttered  by  her  tongue. 

Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  in  his  BecoUectiona,  records  of  himself, 
that,  when  prostrated  by  malarial  fever,  he  repeated  aloud  long 
passages  from  Virgil  and  Homer  which  he  had  never  formally 
committed  to  memory,  and  of  which,  both  before  and  after  his 
illness,  he  could  repeat  scarcely  a  line. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  Medical  Inquiries,  says  that  he  once  attended 
an  Italian,  who  died  in  New  York  of  yellow  fever,  who  at  first 
spoke  English,  at  a  later  period  of  his  illness  French,  and,  when 
near  his  end,  Italian  only.  He  records  also  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  that  old  German  immigrants 
whom  he  attended  in  their  last  illness,  often  prayed  in  their 
native  tongue,  though  some  of  them,  he  was  certain,  had  not 
spoken  it  for  many  years. 

§  167.  Such  facts  illustrate  the  connection  of  the  the^b«iy?*^°  °" 

bodily  condition  with  the  phenomena  of  memory,  of  which  a 
12 
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partial  explanation  has  already  been  given  (§  153).  They  con- 
firm two  positions,  to  which  daily  experience  and  observation 
both  testify.  The  first  ia,  that  the  extent  and  reach  of  our 
memory  is  greatly  affected  by  our  bodily  condition  at  the  time 
when  we  acquire.  Every  Object  which  we  apprehend,  when  in  a 
certain  condition  of  health,  we  can  afterward  recall,  and  this  we 
can  do  as  readily  and  as  easily  as  we  breathe.  On  other  occa- 
sions, if  we  are  wearied  by  labor,  exhausted  by  watching,  or 
prostrated  by  pain,  the  book  which  we  read,  the  conversation  in 
which  we  take  part,  the  incidents  which  happen,  become  almost  a 
blank  to  us  when  we  seek  to  recover  them. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  notice  the  circumstance,  that  certain  parts 
of  the  day,  and,  with  some  persons,  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  most  favorable  to  the  successful  acquisition  of  possessions  for 
the  memory.  In  the  evening,  and  especially  late  dt  night,  the 
attention  may  seem  to  be  as  intently  fixed  upon  the  objects  which 
are  to  be  retained,  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  intellectual  force 
may  appear  Uf  be  more  energetic.  But  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  acquisitions  of  the  previous  evening,  which  seemed 
to  be  so  distinct  and  promised  to  be  so  permanent,  have  well-nigh 
vanished  in  the  morning,  and  require  to  be  reviewed  to  be  made 
useful  or  sure.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  after  the  analogies  furnished 
by  these  phenomena,  can  be  explained  the  frequently  evanescent 
character  of  the  acquisitions  which  are  made  under  the  influence 
of  wine  or  opium,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  strongest 
memories  have  often  been  either  water-drinkers,  or  men  of  strong 
heads,  not  easily  disturbed  by  stimulants. 

The  second  position  is,  that,  whether  we  can  recall  what  we 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired,  depends  also  very  largely — at  times 
altogether — ^upon  the  bodily  condition  at  the  moment  of  our  de- 
sire or  effort  to  remember.  Under  the  inspiration  of  joyous 
health  or  the  stimulus  of  exciting  disease,  all  that  we  have  ever 
experienced,  witnessed,  or  learned,  comes  back  to  us  as  if  a  good 
genius  were  pouring  forth  at  our  bidding  all  that  we  need  or  de- 
sire to  recall.  Again,  in  seasons  of  extreme  weakness,  we  can- 
not recover  the  most  familiar  names,  incidents,  or  dates,  and  our 
most  common  knowledge  refuses  to  serve  us. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  refer  to  the  many  cases  of  the  sudden 
and  almost  entire  loss  of  memory,  some  of  which  are  as  striking 
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as  those  of  its  development  to  unwonted  energy.  A  lady  of  su- 
perior endowments  and  culture  was  for  several  days  exposed  Xa 
sufiering  and  fear,  in  a  storm  at  sea  which  terminated  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel.  A  severe  and  protracted  illness  was  the 
consequence,  from  which  she  slowly  recovered.  After  her  ap- 
parent restoration  to  complete  health,  it  was  found  that  the  best 
part  of  her  acquired  knowledge  was  gone,  and  it  was  never  af- 
terward recovered.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  has  been  said  to  ef- 
face all  remembrance  of  the  events  of  some  definite  period  of 
the  life. 

Both  classes  of  facts — ^those  which  illustrate  the  dependence 
on  certain  bodily  conditions  of  both  the  power  to  acquire  with 
effect  the  materials  for  the  memory,  and  the  power  to  recall 
them  with  ease — can  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  views  al- 
ready expressed.  The  varying  condition  of  the  body  through 
the  several  sensations  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  enters  into  the 
experiences  of  consciousness,  and  furnishes  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  them  all.  It  is  the  constant  background  on  which  all 
the  mental  activities  are  projected,  the  never-fe-iling  setting  with 
which  every  one  of  them  must  be  accompanied.  When  these 
sensations  are  of  a  certain  description,  they  are  the  normal  and 
favoring  accessories  of  the  other  actings  of  the  soul.  If  they 
are  abnormal,  disturbed,  or  unpleasant,  the  mind  is  so  absorbed 
or  distracted  by  the  presence  of  these  obtrusive  sensations,  that 
it  has  little  energy  to  spare  for  other  objects,  and  no  capacity  to 
steady  the  attention  upon  them. 

Again,  the  bodily  condition  may  also  present  sensations  which 
so  far  disturb  and  distract  the  attention,  as  to  allow  no  time  for 
the  passive  memory  to  respond,  to  any  call ;  may  so  hurry  the 
mind  from  one  object  of  present  sense-experience  to  another,  as 
to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  representing  power  to  thrust  in  a 
single  mental  image ;  or,  again,  these  sensations  may  be  so  utterly 
ILssimilar  to  any  which  have  been  before  experienced,  as  to  sug. 
gest  no  image  of  the  past.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  com« 
plex  of  sensations  may  be  most  favorable  to  the  easy  and  almost 
exclusive  action  of  the  passive  or  spontaneous  memory,  and  may 
be  so  akin  to  the  states  which  we  would  recall,  as  to  be  all  lu^ 
minous  and  living  with  objects  that  suggest  those  which  we  we]« 
wme  or  seek  after. 
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To  the  question,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  soul  can 
ever  so  far  be  changed  as  to  empower  it  to  recover  all  the  past^ 
the  analogies  suggested  by  these  facts  would  lead  us  to  reply: 
(1.)  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  soul  shall  recover  what  it  has  not  in  some  sense  made  its  own 
by  the  energetic  action  of  its  attentive  consideration.  That  is  not 
a  proper  object  of  memory  to  the  soul,  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  into  its  life  by  its  efficient  acquisition.  (2.)  It  is  supposable 
that  the  conditions  might  be  Airnished  of  recalling  all  tike  past 
thus  defined,  under  the  actings  of  laws  which  are  well  known  to 
us.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  vehicle  or  subject  of  the 
required  psychical  experiences — call  them  sensations,  if  you  will, 
and  the  occasion  of  them  a  new  body — should  be  furnished,  and 
these  would  of  themselves  give  back  every  element  of  past  ac- 
quisition or  experience  to  which  they  might  be  analogous. 

§  168.  With  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
momoryT  how  i)Owers  and  activities  of  the  soul,  the  memory  itself 
explained.  advauccs  through  separate  stages,  each  of  which  pre- 
pares the  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  becomes  its  natural  and 
logical  condition.  The  memory  of  the  in&nt  differs  firom  the 
memory  of  the  child ;  the  memory  of  the  child  differs  from  that 
of  the  youth ;  the  memory  of  the  man,  in  each  of  the  several 
stages  of  active  life,  differs  fix)m  that  in  the  stage  which  succeeds 
it  In  general,  the  memory  of  the  person  in  active  life  differs 
from  the  memory  of  old  age.  The  memory  of  the  artist  is  very 
unlike  the  memory  of  the  mathematician.  The  memory  of  the 
erudite  and  disciplined  thinker  differs  greatly  in  its  objects  and 
its  laws,  from  the  memory  of  the  person  who  has  had  little  cul- 
ture from  reading  or  thought.  Hence,  there  exist  many  clearly 
distinguishable  varieties  of  memory;  if  we  make  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  every  individual  must  have  a  type  of  memory  which 
arises  from  those  individual  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
he  can  share  with  no  other  person. 

Besides  those  varieties  of  memory  which  are  common  to  all 
men  in  the  successive  periods  of  their  life,  there  are  the  special 
peculiarities  which  result  from  one's  pursuit  or  profession.  The 
historian  remembers  facts  and  dates ;  the  philosopher,  principles 
and  laws.  The  artist  remembers  landscapes  and  faces ;  the  wit 
and  the  story-teller,  never  forget  a  successfiil  jest  or  a  capital 
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anecdote.  These  habits  of  memory,  as  they  are  called,  often 
grow  stronger  till  they  become  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  change. 
Persons  distinguished  for  great  intellectual  power  in  certain 
directions,  very  often  complain  of  a  serious  defect  of  memory 
which  they  cannot  account  for.  Such  one-sided  habits  and  de* 
fects  are  not  peculiar  to  the  memory  only,  but  pertain  equally  to 
all  the  activities  of  the  soul :  the  condition  of  memory  is  energy 
in  the  original  activities ;  these  involve  attention  to  the  objects  to 
be  remembered  ;  attention  springs  from  an  active  interest  in 
these  objects;  this  prevailing  interest  follows  the  habits  which 
constitute  and  express  the  character. 

We  return  again  to  the  fact  that  these  varieties  of  memory  are 
not  only  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  objects  remem- 
bered, but  also  by  the  method  and  relations  under  which  they 
are  recalled.  The  things  which  the  child  remembers  not  only 
differ  from  those  which  an  older  person  recalls,  but  they  are  re- 
called in  a  child's  order,  and  by  the  relations  which  are  proper 
to  a  child.  The  same  is  true  of  the  devotee  to  any  study  or  pur- 
suit so  &r  as  special  intellectual  habits  are  induced  by  such  a 
study  or  employment.  When  the  child  recalls  to  itself  or  recites 
to  others  a  series  of  incidents  of  which  it  has  had  experience,  it 
depicts  the  whole,  generally  in  the  order  of  time,  with  little  selec- 
tion of  materials  according  to  their  importance  or  their  relation 
to  any  principle  or  purpose.  The  spontaneous  memory  of  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  reproduces  the  past  solely  after  the  relations  of 
time  or  place,  with  no  rearrangement  or  selection  of  the  same, 
such  as  would  be  suggested  by  the  desire  for  the  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  hearer,  or  by  the  bearings  of  the  story  upon  his 
intellect  or  his  feelings. 

This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  memories,  and  especially  in  the 
narratives  of  uneducated  persons.  Thus,  Dame  Quickly  recites 
the  story  of  her  wrongs  in  the  following  fashion :  **  Thou  didst 
swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  dolphia 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesdaj 
in  Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me 
then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me 
my  lady  thy  wife."  (Henry  IV.,  2d  part.  Act  ii.,scene  i. ;  cf.  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  The  Friend,  See.  u,,Ik9ay  iv.)    No  finer  opportunity 
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\A  furnished  for  observing  this  variety  in  the  order  and  method 
which  characterize  the  memories  of  different  persons,  than  in  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, concerning  the  same  transaction. 

The  memory  of  the  young  is  usually  more  ready ;  that  of  the 
adult  is  more  tenacious.  This  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  greater 
physical  vivacity  of  youth,  which  affects  the  actings  of  the  soul. 
The  vivacious  old  man  is  as  quick  to  remember  as  he  is  to  appre- 
hend or  judge;  while  the  torpid  and  phlegmatic  child  is  as  slow 
in  his  memory  as  he  is  in  his  reasonings  and  inferences.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  temperament  or 
animal  spirits,  but  has  its  ground  in  the  character  of  the  relations 
which  usually  predominate  at  each  of  these  periods  of  life.  Ob- 
jects that  are  recalled  by  the  relations  of  space  and  time  and  of 
obvious  resemblance,  present  themselves  promptly,  if  they  are 
remembered  at  all;  but  these  relations  are,  from  their  yery 
nature,  limited  to  but  few  individual  objects.  Hence,  the  groups 
which  are  connected  by  such  relations  are  sooner  set  aside  and 
forgotten,  and  are  displaced  by  others.  The  relations  of  thought, 
however,  especially  those  which  are  founded  on  wide-reaching 
principles  or  laws,  are  in  their  very  nature  less  obvious.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  themselves  are  few,  and  are 
constantly  before  the  mind.  When  these  are  once  mastered,  they 
are  illustrated  in  every  feet;  they  are  exemplified  in  every 
instance.  By  means  of  them  we  can  prophesy  and  construct  the 
ftiture  as  well  as  explain  and  interpret  the  past  These  few 
bonds  of  association,  when  they  control  the  memory,  ^ve  to  it 
perfect  security  in  and  command  over  its  possessions. 

The  men  of  universal  memory  are  those  who  combine  most 
happily  the  ready  memory  of  fects  and  events  with  the  te- 
nacious memory  of  truths  and  laws.  They  are  those  whose 
spontaneous  memory  is  not  displaced,  but  rather  aided,  by  the 
development  of  the  rational  memory  which  sees  in  &.ct8  the 
illustrations  of  the  higher  relations  of  philosophic  truth.  They 
hold  &st  the  acquisitions  of  youth  and  of  old  age  by  the  perma- 
nence of  principles  which  are  as  old  as  the  universe  and  as  new 
as  the  latest  experiment  by  which  they  are  verified. 

The  memory  of  the  ancients,  if  we  may  believe  all  the  stories 
which  are  told  of  the  achievements  of  some  of  their  more  dis* 
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tmguished  men,  surpassed,  in  some  respects,  the  average  attain- 
ments of  the  modems.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  true,  from  what  we  know  of  the  memory  of  those  who  most 
resemble  them  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  their  intellects.  Their  attention  was  &,r  less  distracted  by 
a  variety  of  objects  than  is  the  case  with  the  modems.  The  &cts 
in  science,  literature,  clironology,  aad  liistory,  which  they  were 
required  to  remember  were  far  fewer  than  those  which  burden 
the  memory  of  the  modem  scholar.  More  than  all,  they  relied 
far  less  than  we  do  upon  writing,  memoranda,  and  books,  to 
preserve  what  they  desired  to  retain.  They  committed  their 
acquisitions  to  their  own  power  to  recall  them.  Conversation 
and  repetition  were  practiced  far  more  generally  by  them  than 
by  us.  What  was  heard  by  the  ear  from  the  living  teacher,  was 
repeated  and  discoursed  of  by  his  interested  scholars,  till  it 
became  a  part  of  their  very  being. 

The  attention  of  the  infant  is  at  first  occupied  with  the  sensible 
world.  It  sees  colors  which  delight  the  eye,  it  hears  sounds  which  of^emorTlts 
captivate  the  ear.  It  is  long  before  it  unites  these  separate  per-  characteristics 
cepts  into  individual  objects,  and  still  longer  before  it  discrimi-  periods  of  life, 
nates,  by  special  attention,  one  object  from  another.  Later  still, 
it  learns  to  notice  with  any  effect  its  own  inner  experiences  and  activities.  The 
relations  of  before  and  now  are  of  still  later  evolution.  But  all  these  separate 
elements  must  be  familiarized  by  attention  before  an  act  of  memory  can  be  at  all 
definite  and  complete,  inasmuch  as,  whatever  suggestions  of  representation 
there  may  be,  there  can  be  no  proper  act  of  memory  till  all  these  elements  are 
recognized. 

The  germinant  memory  of  the  infant  must  be  exceedingly  limited,  because  its 
materials  are  very  scanty ;  the  chief  force  of  its  intellectual  life  being  expended 
in  acquiring  rather  than  in  recalling.  So  far  as  it  remembers  at  all,  its  memory 
is  passive ;  intentional  memory  being  as  yet  undeveloped,  for  the  infant  is  the 
passive  child  of  nature,  and  the  stream  of  its  memory  runs  side  by  side  with  the 
course  of  its  objective  life.  The  infant  remembers,  as  animals  remember,  just 
that,  and  only  that,  which  the  objects  of  sense-perception  recall  to  their 
thoughts. 

The  acquisition  and  the  use  of  language  opens  the  way  for  the  higher  memory, 
though  obviously  in  its  first  beginnings.  The  right  use  of  words,  and  of  short 
sentences,  requires  that  the  child  should  connect  names  with  distinctly  discerned 
objects,  and  should  express  its  wishes  and  thoughts  by  short  sentences.  But 
by-and-by  the  child  finds  that  it  forgets — that  it  has  n.'>t  the  knowledge  which  it 
once  possessed.  It  cannot  recall  the  right  name  or  phrase  which  it  wishes  to  use, 
and  which  it  knows  it  has  previously  spoken.  It  is  impelled  by  its  wishes  Ui  re- 
call the  forgotten  object,  and  begins  to  practice  the  arts  of  the  intellectual,  or  ac- 
tive memory.  But  these  occasions  and  efforts  are  at  best  so  infrequent,  and  of  so 
little  importance,  that  they  train  the  intentional  memory  in  a  slight  degree  only. 
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It  is  by  tasks  imposed  by  others  directlj  and  indirectly,  that  the  soul  is  disciplined 
to  the  exercise  of  this  higher  memory,  and  its  Tarious  activities  are  developed. 
The  child  is  taught  written  language.  It  learns  the  alphabet  and  spelling  by  the 
eye,  or  brief  sentences  or  verses  by  the  ear.  Children  are  charged  also  with  com- 
missions to  execute,  with  services  of  labor  or  courtesy  which  may  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  with  endless  lessons  from  books  to  prepare  and  repeaL 

By  degrees,  this  pupil  of  others  becomes  his  own  taskmaster:  he  passes  from 
the  lower  discipline  of  the  memory,  which  others  enforce,  to  the  higher,  which 
he  imposes  upon  himself.  The  intentional  memory,  which  has  been  trained  by 
others,  he  cultivates  for  himself.  He  makes  his  own  purposes ;  he  proposes  his 
own  ideals;  he  knows  what  he  must  learn  in  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
and  to  realize  these  ideals;  he  appoints  to  himself  his  own  lessons;  tasks  his  own 
intellect  to  consider,  and  his  own  efforts  to  retain  what  he  foresees  ho  shall  have 
occasion  to  know  and  to  have  at  command.  According  as  this  training  of  the 
attention  is  more  or  less  complete,  so  does  ^is  memory  become  more  or  leaa  per- 
fectly subject  to  his  control,  and  from  the  passive  spontaneity  of  early  life,  passes 
into  the  active  energy  of  maturer  years.  This  memory  of  manhood  is  also  char- 
acterized by  the  predominance  of  thought-relations  and  of  rational  purposes. 
The  spontaneous  memory  of  early  life  is  not  thereby  displaced ;  the  original  apti- 
tudes of  the  memory  of  both  eye  and  ear  are  not  necessarily  set  aside.  But*  just 
so  far  as  one  thinks  and  acts  like  a  man,  just  so  far  will  he  remember  as  a  man, 
and  not  mere!y  as  a  child — that  is,  by  the  aid  of  those  higher  relations  which 
thought  requires,  and  which  definite  aims  and  rational  activities  necessarily  in- 
volve.    The  memory  of  the  man  is  not  only  intentional,  but  it  is  also  rational. 

When  the  man  advances  from  the  busy  noon  toward  the  quiet  evening  of  life, 
his  exclusive  interest  in  the  objects  which  have  absorbed  his  manhood  is  relaxed, 
either  through  physical  infirmity,  or  the  success  which  satiates,  and  perhaps  the 
disappointment  which  wearies  a  man  with  life.  In  place  of  an  intent  and  ab- 
sorbed devotedness  to  the  present,  there  is  a  more  frequent  review  of  the  past. 
Old  scenes  are  described,  old  books  are  read,  old  companions  are  talked  of,  old 
stories  are  repeated.  For  this  reason,  recent  objects  are  so  readily  forgotten,  and 
the  singular  contrast  is  furnished  in  the  memory  peculiar  to  the  aged — most  tena- 
cious of  objects  and  events  that  occurred  longest  ago,  and  readily  forgetful,  if  te- 
nacious at  all,  of  those  that  were  most  recent. 

The  education       §  1^^'  The  methods  of  education  should  recognise 
of  the  memory.  ^^^   ^|g^    arrangements  of  nature    in    developing 

and  maturing  the  memory.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the 
spontaneous  memory  should  be  stimulated  and  enriched  by 
appropriate  studies.  The  child  should  learn  stories,  verses, 
poems,  facts,  and  dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  it  can  be 
made  to  respond  to  such  tasks.  During  this  early  and  objective 
period,  it  should  learn  as  many  languages  as  is  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  or  as  is  desirable  for  its  ^ture  pursuits.  Espe- 
cially should  it  learn  those  languages  which  can  be  taught  in 
conversation,  or  acquired  by  contact  with  those  who  speak  them 
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freely  and  well.  If  the  elements  of  the  ancient  languages  are 
taught  so  early  in  life,  they  should  be  taught,  as  fiir  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  by  similar  methods.  But  as  the 
higher  and  rational  powers  awake  to  action,  every  acquisition 
that  has  been  made  by  the  lower  and  more  obvious  associations, 
should  be  secured  against  loss  by  recasting  it  and  relearning 
it  as  it  were,  after  the  relations  which  are  higher  and  more  philo- 
sophical. English  children  who  learn  to  speak  French,  German, 
or  Italian  fluently  in  early  life,  may  lose  their  acquisitions 
almost  entirely,  unless  these  are  fixed  by  a  grammatical  study  of 
the  same  languages  at  a  later  period  of  life.  The  large 
accumulations  of  facts  and  dates,  as  in  geography  and  history, 
which  are  made  very  early  by  many  carefully-trained  children, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  on  their  part,  are  liable  to  be  eflaced, 
and,  as  it  were,  swept  clean  out  from  the  memory,  unless  they 
are  secured  against  loss  by  reviewing  and  rearranging  them 
under  the  new  and  higher  relations  which  the  development  of 
the  reason  makes  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  anticipate  the  development  of  the  re- 
flecting powers,  by  forcing  upon  the  intellect  studies  which 
imply  and  require  these  capacities,  is  to  commit  the  double  error 
of  misusing  the  time  which  is  especially  appropriate  to  simple 
acquisition,  and  of  constraining  the  intellect  to  eflbrts  which  are 
untimely  and  unnatural.  The  modem  practice  of  occupying  the 
minds  of  children  with  the  reasons  of  things,  i.  e.,  with  laws, 
principles,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  compends  of  astronomy,  natural  or 
mental  philosophy,  natural  theology,  etc. — is  one  that  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated,  or  too  soon  abandoned  by  those  who 
would  train  the  mind  according  to  the  methods  of  nature. 

§  170.  The  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  a  subject 

which  has  been  earnestly  discussed  by  many  writers,  tion  *  ot^^^tSi 

and  is  of  practical  interest  to  all  those  who  are  bent  SoSSf*  ^^*" 

on  self-improvement,  or  are  devoted  to  the  education 

of  others.    Many  complain  of  a  general  defect  of  memory 

Others  are  especially  sensible  of  painful  failures  in  respect  to 

certain  classes  of   objects,   as  names,  dates,   facts  of  history, 

sentences  or  passages  from  authors  familiarly  read.  The  question 

is  often  anxiously  propounded.  How  can  these  general  or  speciiu 

defects  be  overcome? 

12* 
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The  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  laws  of  memory,  suggest  the  only  practical  rules  which  can 
be  attained.  These  rules  may  be  summed  up  in  the  directions: 
*  To  remember  any  thing,  you  must  attend  to  it ;  and  in  order  U 
attend,  you  must  eith  er  find  or  create  an  interest  in  the  objeets  to 
be  attended  to.  This  interest  must,  if  possible,  be  felt  in  the 
objects  themselves,  as  directly  related  to  your  own  wishes,  feel- 
ings, and  purposes,  and  not  to  some  remote  end  on  accoimt  of 
which  you  desire  to  make  the  acquisition.'  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  memory,  the  soul  can  recall  no  more  than  it 
makes  its  own — ^no  more  than,  in  acquiring,  it  constructs  or 
creates  as  a  spiritual  product  by  its  own  activity. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  advised  his  sons  in  the  / 
following  golden  words :  "  What  you  do  know,  know  thoroughly.  1 
There  are  few  instances  in  modem  times  of  a  rise  equal  to  that   / 
of  Sir  Edward  Sugdeu.    After  one  of  the  Weymouth  elections, 
I  was  shut  up  with  him  in  a  carriage  for  twenty-four  hours.    I  ; 
ventured  to  ask  him,  What  was  the  secret  of  his  success ;  his  "^ 
answer  was:  *I  resolved,  when  beginning  to  read  law,  to  make   y 
every  thing  I.  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a 
second  thing  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first    Many  of 
my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a  week ;  but,   \ 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge  was  as  freBh  as  od  ; 
the  day  it  was  acquired,  while  theirs  had  glided  away  from  their  / 
recollection.' "    (Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  chap,  xxiv.) 

Numerous  devices  have  been  contrived  in  order  to  aid  the 
mind  so  to  make  its  acquisitions  as  to  secure  them  against  loss, 
and  to  bring  them  readily  to  hand  when  required.  They  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  is  evident  from  Cicero,  De  Or^ 
ii.,86-88;  Ad  Jere/in.,  iii.,  16-24;  Quinct,  Jn«<i<.,  x.,  1,  11-26. 
They  all  rest  upon  a  common  assumption  or  principle,  viz.,  that 
it  is  possible,  by  means  of  arbitrary  associations,  so  to  connect 
what  one  desires  to  remember  with  a  series  or  scheme  of  objects, 
artificially  arranged  or  actually  existing,  that  they  can  be  readily 
and  certainly  suggested  to  the  mind.  Some  teachers  of  mnemon- 
ics employ  a  scheme  of  geometrical  figures,  as  squares  or  tri- 
angles. For  example :  if  a  person,  in  listening  to  a  discourse  oi 
lecture,  should,  as  the  speaker  proceeds,  connect  the  leading 
thoughts  or  divisions  with  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window-sash. 
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or  with  the  panek  of  a  door,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  geome- 
trical method,  which  addresses  the  eye,  through  the  space-relations 
of  visible  objects.  Often  these  systeras  have  sought  to  aid  th« 
memory  of  dates  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  each  pre- 
senting some  number,  and  being  employed  in  forming  artificial 
syllables,  such  as  could  be  readily  attached  to  names  of  persons  or 
places  distinguished  in  history.  Mnemonic  verses  and  tables 
have  been  furnished  for  many  of  the  important  objects  with 
which  every  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar,  as  the  names  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empires,  grammatical 
paradigms  and  rules,  logical  formulas,  etc.,  etc. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  artificial  memory  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows :  The  natural,  as  opposed  to  the  artifi- 
cial memory,  depends  on  the  relations  of  sense  and  the  relations 
of  thought, — ^the  spontaneous  memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear 
availing  itself  of  the  obvious  conjunctions  of  objects  which  are 
&mished  by  space  and  time ;  and  the  rational  memory,  of  thope 
higher  combinations  which  the  rational  faculties  superinduce  upon 
these  lower.  The  artificial  memory  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
natural  and  necessary  relations  under  which  all  objects  must 
present  and  arrange  themselves,  an  entirely  new  set  of  relations 
that  are  purely  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  which  excite  little  or 
no  other  interest  than  that  they  are  to  aid  us  in  remembering. 

It  follows,  that  if  the  mind  tasks  itself  to  the  special  effort  of 
considering  objects  under  these  artificial  relations,  it  will  give 
less  attention  to  those  which  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  interest 
for  itself.  Its  energies,  instead  of  following  in  easy  obedience  the 
leadings  of  nature,  will  be  forced  to  efforts  that  are  constrained 
and  artificial.  Whatever  dexterity  is  acquired  by  these  intellec- 
tual gymnastics,  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  rhythmical 
power  which  always  rewards  those  activities  in  •  vhich  art  follows 
nature.  The  wonderful  feats  of  memory  which  are  occasionally 
adduced  as  resulting  from  the  latest  new  device  in  nmemonics, 
are  the  fruits  of  much  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm.  Had  the 
same  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm  been  expended  in  acquiring 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  ordinary  appliances,  the  acquisitions 
would  have  been  many  times  more  valuable  for  the  culture  of  the 
powers  and  the  uses  of  life.  Perhaps  even  the  number  of  &ct8 
recorded  in  the  memory  would  have  been  as  numerous. 
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There  are  occasions  when  the  artificial  memory  is  unquestionf 
ably  useful.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  holding  before  the 
mind  facts  which  it  is  important  to  remember,  when  neither  the 
facts  themselves,  nor  their  relations,  present  attractions  which 
are  strong  enough  to  fix  or  hold  the  attention.  For  the  man 
whose  intellectual  force  and  interest  are  preoccupied,  it  is  often 
difiicult  to  apply  the  memory  with  success  to  such  objects,  unless 
they  are  arranged  in  some  novel  relations.  The  artificial 
memory  comes  to  his  aid,  and  ofiers  the  service  and  aamstanoe  of 
art  to  supplement  the  fidling  forces  of  nature ;  to  reinforce,  and  as 
it  were,  to  renew  the  spontaneous  memory  by  novel  appliances. 

But  while  we  concede  a  certain  advantage  to  the  artificial 
memory  under  circumstances  like  these,  we  must  still  hold,  with 
Coleridge  (^Biog.  LUeraria,  chap,  vii.),  that,  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  student,  ^ound  logic,  a  healthy  digestion,  and  a  quiet 
conscience  are  the  proper  conditions  or  arts  of  memory. 

By  sound  logic,  is,  of  course,  intended  a  well-balanced  and 
well-trained  intellect,  which  by  original  structure  and  discipline, 
is  capable  of  fixed  attention,  clear  apprehension,  and  excited 
interest  Without  these  conditions,  a  strong  and  trustworthy 
memory  is  impossible. 

A  healthy  digestion  is  also  requisite ;  for  if  the  digestion  is  dis* 
turbed,  the  action  of  the  mind  will  be  distracted  by  those  vague 
sensations  of  d3pre3sion  and  discomfort  which  are  inconsistent 
with  that  harmonious  interaction  of  the  powers  of  the  whole 
man,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  good  memory.  Even  though 
it  happens  that  persons  in  this  condition  are  capable  of  extrar 
ordinary  energy  in  their  mental  efforts,  these  occasions  are  yet 
certain  to  be  followed  by  longer  periods  of  listlessneas  and  de- 
pression which  exclude  that  repetition  and  review  of  the  know- 
ledge which  are  quite  as  essential  as  energy  and  interest  at  the 
time  of  the  original  acquisition. 

A  dear  or  quiet  conscience  is  also  a  prime  requisite,  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  Indigestion  and  intoxication  of  any  kind  disturb 
the  memory  by  intrusive,  uncomfortable,  and  exciting  sensa- 
tions. But  the  consciousness  of  guilt  haunts  the  spirit  with 
disquieting  self-reproach,  and  fear  of  deserved  punishment. 
Feelings  of  this  sort  do  indeed  often  stamp  upon  the  memory 
«  few  impressions  that  are  ineff*aceable.      But  for    this  verv 
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reason  it  is  the  more  unfitted  to  attend  with  interest  or  enthu' 
siasm  to  other  objects,  and  its  movements  in  all  directions  are 
enfeebled  or  depressed  by  distraction  or  constraint. 

It  is  natural,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  moral  conditions 
of  a  good  memory.  The  man  who  would  have  a  strong  and 
trustworthy  memory,  must  alwajrs  be  true  to  it  in  his  dealings 
with  himself  and  with  other  men.  He  must  paint  to  his  own  im- 
agination, with  scrupulous  fidelity,  whatever  he  has  witnessed  or 
experienced.  He  must  never  so  yield  to  the  bias  of  interest  or 
passion,  as  to  strive  to  persuade  himself,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
events  were  different  from  what  he  knows  they  actually  were. 
He  must  seek  to  repeat  to  others  the  precise  words  of  what  he 
has  heard  or  read,  whenever  he  makes  communications  by  lan- 
guage. Such  a  moral  discipline  to  internal  and  external  honesty, 
both  implies  and  enforces  a  mental  discipline  to  earnest  and 
wide-reaching  attention — an  attention  which  does  complete 
justice  to  every  object  that  comes  before  it,  and  which  neither 
slights  nor  omits  any  thing  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  view. 
An  intellect  that  is  regulated  and  held  to  its  duties  by  the 
tension  of  such  a  purpose,  will  act  with  the  precision  and  cer- 
tainty of  clock-work.  Its  recollections  will  be  trusted  by  others, 
because  they  are  trusted  by  the  person  himself,  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons — ^because  he  is  true  to  what  he  remembers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  false  to  his  fellow-men, 

Ul  often  weaken  his  confidence  in  his  own  intellect,  and  may 
end  with  an  incapacity  to  distinguish  falsehood  from  the  truth. 
What  he  does  not  like  to  remember,  he  will  persuade  himself 
did  not  actually  happen,  or,  at  least,  not  in  every  particular  as 
it  spontaneously  presents  itself  to  his  view.  Then  follows,  by 
natural  consequence,  distrust  of  his  own  memory,  because  he  is 
not  sure  that  the  materials  are  at  hand  with  which  he  can  cor- 
rect his  own  omissions.  The  next  step  is,  under  the  excitement 
of  strong  passion,  to  persuade  himself  that  what  he  desires 
should  be  true,  did  really  occur,  or  was  really  written  or  said. 
If  he  asserts  this  by  his  own  word,  he  is  the  more  strongly  com- 
mitted to  believe  it.  At  last,  he  becomes  so  felse  to  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  memory,  that  he  dares  not  trust  it  himself. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that,  while  the  liar  has  more  pressing 
need  t»f  a  good  memory  than  any  other  man,  he  is  of  all  men 
the  least  likely  to  i)osse6s  it 
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CHAPTER  V. 

«EPRE8ENTATI0N. — (2.)   THE    PHANTASY,  OR    IMAGING    POWER 

From  perfect  memory,  we  pass  through  the  several  forms  and 
degrees  of  Imperfect  memory  till  we  come  to  the  phaniasy. 
Phanta8>d>  §  ^^^'  "^^^  phantasy,  or  imaging  power,  is  that 
frated!"'^  ^^*^  form  of  representation  which  brings  before  the  mind's 
apprehension  objects,  or,  more  exactly,  images,  oca 
stLchf  severed  from  all  relations  of  place,  time,  or  previous  cogni- 
tion. The  best  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  furnished 
in  dreaming.  In  what  are  called  the  abnormal  or  disordered 
states  of  the  soul — as  somnambulism,  and  the  various  types  and 
degrees  of  insanity — the  phantasy  has  a  more  or  less  complete 
control.  Among  the  wakeful  and  normal  states  of  the  soul, 
reverie  is  the  purest  and  the  most  perfect  example  of  phantasy. 
The  fewer  the  relations  to  the  past  or  the  present  which  the  objects 
suggest,  the  more  complete  is  the  working  of  the  phantasy.  In 
earliest  infancy  this  power  may  be  supposed  to  be  active,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  reached  a  condition  in  which 
memory  proper  is  possible.  In  extreme  old  age  also,  when  the 
\  incapacity  to  attend  to  single  objects  for  a  long  continuance  pre- 
cludes intelligent  and  effective  perception,  memory,  or  thought, 
the  phantasy  may  still  survive,  and  actively  call  up  the  pictures 
of  the  past,  simply  as  pictures,  each  recalling  the  next,  according 
to  the  conditions  and  laws  already  explained.  In  the  wakeftil 
and  earnest  periods  of  the  mind's  activity,  the  exercise  of  simple 
phantasy  is  precluded,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  such  times 
the  mind  is  intent  upon  some  rational  object,  which  lifts  it  above 
the  condition  of  the  passive  recipience  or  contemplation  of  pic- 
tures. And  yet,  with  the  higher  activities,  there  are  not  infre- 
quently mingled  those  approaching  to  pure  phantasy.  Wheu 
one  object  suggests  another  in  a  train  of  associations,  many  may 
be  recalled  without  a  single  distinct  act  of  remembrance,  and  yet 
every  one  may  be  a  transcript  from  some  reality  experienced  in 
the  past.  Each  is  recalled,  however,  not  as  a  remembered  or 
recognized  object,  but  simply  as  an  image.     When  the  highei 
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fuDctioiis  of  the  soul  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  put  in  abeyance,  as 
in  fainting,  fatigue,  or  sleep,  or  when  there  is  bodily  weakness,  or 
any  disturbance  of  the  nervous  equilibrium,  as  in  fever,  delirium 
or  excitement  from  liquor  or  narcotics,  or  even  in  protracted 
sleeplessness,  the  phantasy  asserts  a  more  or  less  complete 
dominion.  The  mind  is  visited  with  throngs  of  pictures,  which 
rush  so  rapidly  by  as  to  confuse  it  by  their  very  swiftness,  and  to  I 
oppress  it  by  a  sense  of  its  own  impotence  to  arrest  or  direct  * 
their  course.  When  this  condition  is  permanent,  the  mind  is 
said  to  be  the  victim  of  phantasy.  Such  a  state  is  also  called  a 
state  of  distraction — ^which  term  describes  the  mind's  incapacity 
to  fix  the  attention  or  detain  its  flitting  images  long  enough 
to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  rational  memory,  in-; 
vention  or  thought 

§172.  These  conditions  of  the  soul  are  grave  prob-  The  interest  of 
lems  to  the  psychologist.  Three  suppositions  may  be  ^^  problems. 
made  in  respect  to  them  all: — (1.)  These  states  may  be  said  to  be 
simply  abnormal  or  irregular,  recognizing  and  obeying  no  law. 
(2.)  They  may  be  set  down  as  simply  inexplicable;  suggesting 
the  existence  of  laws  which  cannot  be  discovered.  (3.)  They 
may  be  explained  in  great  part  by  the  usually  recognized  laws 
of  the  soul  in  its  normal  and  wakeful  condition.  The  probability 
is  immensely  in  fiivor  of  the  last.  If  the  laws  which  govern  the 
recurrence  and  representation  of  ideas  have  been  fully  and  cor- 
rectly set  forth,  they  ought  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
sleeping  and  disordered  conditions  of  the  soul.  That  they  do  so^ 
is  probable  for  the  following  reasons : — 

I.  The  power  of  association  operates  very  efficiently 
in  all  these  states.  In  dreaming,  somnambulism,  The  power  of 
insanity,  etc.,  etc.,  its  presence  and  powers  are  often  J^ra5ve°n  * 
most  apparent.  When  we  ask  ourselves.  Why  did  it  ****™  *^^' 
happen  that  I  had  such  or  such  a  dream  ?  it  is  often  very  easy  tc 
answer  by  a  reference  to  the  usually  recognized  laws  of  associa- 
tion. The  strange  and  unexpected  sallies  of  the  insane,  however 
wild  and  preposterous  they  may  be,  follow  some  law  of  associa- 
tion, though  it  often  leads  to  the  most  fantastic  result  There  is 
always  some  method  in  their  madness. 
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II.  The  deviations  from  the  ordinary  working  of 
^Jit^Tr  -  ^^^^  l^-ws  can  also,  to  some  extent,  be  satisfectorily 
\u\lr^r^e  accounted  for. 

Se^owSi. "'  (!•)  T^®  P^w®^  of  the  soul  ordinarily  act  in  a 
certain  conjunction  with  and  proportion  to  one 
another.  It  is  not  surprising,  that,  when  a  single  power  acta 
alone,  the  phenomena  should  differ  very  greatly  from  those  which 
result  from  the  combined  activity  of  them  all.  In  the  cases 
supposed,  self-consciousness,  rational  activity,  and  the  voluntary 
control  of  the  bodily  movements  and  the  mental  states,  are  all 
set  aside ;  and  the  associative  power  asserts,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, the  possession  of  the  soul.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
that  a  power  ordinarily  acting  in  connection  with  the  wakefril 
reason  and  under  its  control,  should  manifest  results  unlike  those 
which  appear  when  these  regulating  elements  are  present 

(2.)  Certain  bodily  states  are  known  greatly  to  modify  the 
actings  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  wakeful  and  in  health.  It 
is  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  that  its  action  should  be 
modified  still  more  when  the  bodily  affections  become  more  effi- 
cient and  obtrusive.  It  should  not  be  surprising  then,  that  under 
such  physical  conditions  as  sleep  and  cerebral  excitement,  even 
stranger  psychical  phenomena  should  be  manifest 

(3.)  The  comprehensive  law  under  which  past  mental  states 
are  reproduced,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  materials  upon 
which  it  operates.  While  the  laws  of  representation  remain  the 
same,  the  conditions  under  which  they  act,  may  vary  enough  to 
account  for  every  variety  of  phenomena. 

To  the  actual  reproduction  of  an  image,  two  conditions  are 
necessary,  viz.,  its  actual  previous  presence  to  the  mind,  and  the 
existence  of  an  exciting  occasion  in  something  united  with  it  as 
an  element  of  the  mind's  previous  knowledge  or  feeling. 

In  dreaming,  insanity,  etc.,  these  conditions  are  peculiar. 
First,  in  the  states  of  distinct  and  easily-remembered  conscious- 
ness, are  present  many  elements  which  are  less  distinctly  noticed, 
because  they  are  accessory  and  subordinate.  In  the  states 
under  consideration,  those  may  be  brought  forward  either  as  the 
materials  of  phantasy,  or  as  the  mediate  suggestors  of  other 
materials.  In  every  act  of  distinct  perception,  there  is  an  ex* 
tended  background  of  such  objects,  standing  out  in  the  field  of 
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view  with  more  or  leas  prominenoe,  but  engrossing  some  share  of 
the   soul's  energy.    Any  one  of  these  objects,  under  possible 
exciting  occasions,  is  capable  of  being  recalled.    In  the  normal 
states  of  the  soul,  the  prominent  or  central  object  is  usually  re- 
called.  In  an  abnormal  state,  one  or  more  of  the  accessories  may 
be  represented.    Under  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  wakefulness, 
a  certain  class  of  pictures  and  thoughts  only  may  be  certain 
to  be  thought  of.     In  dreaming,  another  set  may  present  them- 
selves ;    in  insanity,  still  another ;    and  yet  all   of  these  may 
have  been  gathered  from  the  mind's  own  experience.    Again : 
there  are  many  conditions  of  the  soul  marked  by  little  energy  of 
attention,  as  well  as  by  the  feeble  influence  of  rational  purpose, 
in  which  the  phantasy  greatly  prevails.     In  walking,  in  driving 
for  relaxation,  in  extreme  fatigue,  in  the  transitions  from  wake- 
fulness to  sleep  and  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  the  many 
listless  hours  or  seasons  of  reverie,  there  are  multitudes  of  acts 
and  objects  which  leave  little  impression,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
distinctly  brought  back  to  the  rational  and  wakeful  memory  or 
imagination,  but  of  which  any  one  may  be  recalled  under  novel 
circumstances.     Again: there  are  activities  that  have  been  ex- 
perienced previously  to  the  soul's  conscious  action.    Some  of 
these  acts  tend  to  be  reproduced,  and,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, may  return  either  as  a  principal  or  accessory  element. 
Again:     the  undefined    bodily  senae-perceptionSy  or    sensations 
which  are  accessory  in  every  mental  experience,  and  are  promi- 
nent in  not  a  few — which  form  the  background  of  many,  and 
come  into  the  foreground  of  many  also,  all  tend  to  recur  again. 

The  occasions  which  control  the  presentation  and  suggestion 
of  images  in  these  abnormal  states  of  the  soul  are  also  peculiar. 
In  sleep,  all  the  organs  of  seri^perception  are  more  or  less 
quiescent,  while  the  vital  organs  are  active.  In  insanity,  etc., 
the  bodily  condition  and  activities  are  irregular.  In  both,  they 
are  greatly  unlike  those  which  are  present  in  wakefulness  and 
health.  These  peculiar  and  morbid  bodily  states  are  manifest 
to  the  soul  in  the  form  of  peculiar  sensations,  both  vital  and 
organic.  Sleep,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  attended  by 
a  series  of  sense-perceptions  unlike  those  experienced  in  wake- 
fulness. Insanity,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  is  attended  by  a 
nervous  excitement  or  depression,  which  is  revealed  to  conscious- 
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ness  by  irritating  and  uncomfortable  sensations.  The  sensations 
thus  excited^  become  themselves,  in  turn,  the  excitants  of  images 
and  thoughts  kindred  to  themselves. 

A  third  consideration  should  also  be  noticed.  The  creative 
power  of  the  phantasy  may  have  especial  activity  in  dreaming 
and  insanity.  Whatever  that  power  may  be  in  its  functions  and 
products — ^if  it  be  allowed  that  the  phantasy  is  in  any  sense 
creative — ^if,  in  the  waking  and  rational  states,  it  is  not  tied  to  a 
simple  reproduction  of  the  past ;  if  it  has  any  liberty  of  origina- 
tion, then  it  might  be  natural  and  credible  that  it  should  exercise 
this  freedom  more  fully  when  unlimited  by  sense,  reason,  or  will, 
than  when  constrained  by  these  in  the  earnest  activities  of  the 
wakeful  and  rational  hours.  That  the  creations  of  the  phantasy 
of  the  dreamer  and  the  madman  have  no  correspondent  realities, 
is  obvious  to  all.  The  fantasies  of  "a  madman's  dream  "are 
conceived  by  us  as  the  most  unnatural  and  the  wildest  of  all 
unrealities.  If  the  phantasy  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  creative  as 
well  as  represantative  poster,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
create  in  madness  and  in  sleep.  If  its  creations  are  free  in  the 
^ne  state,  when  reason  is  wakeful  and  the  will  is  attent,  and 
earnest  purposes  control,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  con- 
ditions of  activity  in  which  these  influences  are  feeble,  its  pro- 
ducts should  be  irrational  and  unnatural. 

These  considerations  may  serve  as  the  foundations  of  a  general 
theory  of  those  various  conditions  of  the  souFs  activity  known 
as  faintness,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  and  delirium.  They  are 
designed  only  to  prepare  for  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
each.  We  consider,  first  of  all,  «Zeep,  in  the  two  following 
aspects: — 

(1.)  Sleep  as  a  condition  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  sleep  in  its  physio- 
logical phenomena;  (2.)  Sleep  in  its  psychological  experiences. 

J   173.   We  cannot  understand  sleep  as  a  state  of  the   soul. 

Sleep  physio-    without  considering  the  corporeal  conditions  which  attend  it.    In 
logically   con-  or  «  .        . 

Bidered.  order  to  interpret  it  psychologically,  we  must  first  examine  it 

physiologically.  In  sleep,  physiologically  viewed,  the  organs  of 
perception,  and  the  nerves  connected  with  them,  are  comparatively  inactive,  and 
seem  incapable  of  performing  their  accustomed  functions.  Conversely,  also,  th» 
3oul  can  no  longer  control  the  organs  of  sense  and  of  locomotion ;  or,  more  ex- 
actly, the  soul  loses,  in  a  very  great  degree,  its  power  to  direct  these  organs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  the  yegetative,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
organs,  go  on  as  usual,  though  in  the  case  of  some  with  a  somewhat  diminished 
energy.  That  in  all  these  functions  the  whole  tone  of  life  is  lowered,  is  manifest 
directly  from  observation,  and  is  inferred  from  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the 
body  in  sleep,  to  all  those  agencies  which  weaken  or  endanger  the  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  the  whole  neryous 
organism,  is  greatly  augmented  in  sleep,  and  that  sleep  is  even  essential  to  re- 
store that  waste  of  their  material  which  wakeful'^iess  occasions.  If  wakefulness 
is  protracted  too  long,  by  nervous  restlessness,  or  excessive  mental  occupation  or 
anxiety,  it  terminates  in  fever,  delirium,  or  dementia,  through  a  temporary 
disease  or  permanent  lesion  of  the  nervous  organism  itself.  Hence,  sleep  is,  if 
possible,  more  absolutely  indispensaMe  to  the  restoration  of  mental  activity,  than 
to  that  of  any  other  human  function.  The  incapacity  of  the  organs  of  sense  to 
bo  affected  by  impressions  from  without,  as  well  as  to  yield  to  influences  or 
directions  from  within,  varies  at  different  times.  The  want  of  control  of  the 
soul  over  its  organs,  also  varies  from  the  momentary  loss  of  power  which  can 
suddenly  be  resumed,  to  that  permanent  impotence  to  speak  or  move,  which  is 
experienced  in  the  most  distressing  nightmare. 

In  falling  to  sleep,  the  soul  passes  through  many  of  these  conditions,  begin- 
ning with  the  slightest  unconsciousness,  and  proceeding  more  or  less  gradually 
through  more  or  fewer  intervening  stages.  In  awaking  from  sleep,  it  emerges 
from  a  condition  of  more  or  less  complete  insensibility  to  one  in  which  the  senses 
are  fully  refreshed  and  active ;  and  more  or  less  gradually,  according  as  the  ocoa- 
sion  and  manner  of  its  waking  is  more  or  less  gentle  or  violent.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  processes  by  which  it  loses  and  regains  its  command  over  the  organs. 
The  differeDt  senses,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  fall  asleep  at  different  times 
in  various  degrees,  and  awake  also  in  unlike  proportions.  Thus,  the  sense  of  sight 
may  be  very  obtuse  when  the  sense  of  hearing  is  aotivo,  as  is  the  case  when  a  per- 
son watche*  by  the  bed  of  one  who  is  ill,  or  in  the  instance  of  men  who  can  find 
rofreshmenc  in  sleep  when  reading  or  conversation  is  going  on,  and  are  able  to  re- 
cite when  awake  what  has  been  read  or  spoken  while  they  were  sleeping.  The 
miller  sleeps  while  his  mill  is  grinding,  but  wakes  if  it  stops.  Another  person 
sleeps  while  it  is  still,  but  wakes  when  it  moves.  The  watchman,  when  wearied, 
sleeps  with  all  his  senses,  except  the  senses  of  touch  and  muscular  direction.  Sol- 
diers sleep  in  every  sense  and  organ  of  motion,  except  the  legs  with  which  they 
march  continuously. 

§  174.  The  activity  of  the  soul  continues  during  sleep.     It  is  not 
entirely  suspended  at  any  time,  though  its  energy  may  now  and  then    j^f  ed^^pj,^cho^ 
be  exceedingly  feeble.     That  it  often  acts  during  sleep,  is  confessed    logically, 
by  all.     Every  dream  involves  some  form  of  this  activity.     There 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  this  activity  is 
constant,  or  whether  it  is  not  infrequently  interrupted.     Many  have  argued  that 
this  activity  often  ceases,  from  the  circumstance  that  we  are  not  conscious,  and  do 
not  remember  that  we  dream  all  the  while  that  we  are  asleep ;  that  we  know  that 
we  dream  more  frequently  when  sleep  is  less  complete,  as  soon  after  we  fall  asleep, 
or  just  before  we  wake  ,*  that  in  our  deepest  slumber  it  often  happens  that  no  signs 
of  conscious  activity  are  indicEU;ed  to  a  looker-on ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  that  it  be  constantly  active.     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  urged  that  the  soul  is  always  active,  because,  on  awaking,  it  is  at  oncf 
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aware  of  its  own  identity,  which  inyolves  the  belief  of  eontinned  esisteiioe  daring 
the  interval  of  sleep ;  and  when  it  wakes,  it  may  recall  or  review  a  eontinned  scries 
of  sensational  experiences,  if  it  cannot  bring  back  an  nnintermpted  ooiirse  of  oon* 
scions  activities.  Moreover,  it  is  nrged  that  the  fact  that  the  soul  does  not  recall 
all  its  dreams  does  not  disprove  that  it  dreams,  for  there  are  many  waking  states 
during  the  progress  of  a  single  hour,  much  more  during  a  day,  which  cannot  be 
recalled.  There  are  also  nuaiy  dreams  which  we  do  not  recall ;  as  is  obvious  from 
the  circumstance,  that  if,  on  awaking,  we  lay  hold  at  once  of  the  thread  which  is 
in  our  hands,  we  can  trace  our  way  backwards  through  the  maie  of  even  a  sucees- 
sion  of  dreams. 

That  the  soul  acts  with  feebler  energy  when  asleep  than  when  awake,  is  obvious 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  some  of  its  powers  it  scarcely  acts  at  alL  This  may 
be  fairly  inferred  from  that  general  dependence  of  the  tone  of  its  action  npcn  the 
force  of  the  body  which  is  observed  in  wakefulness,  which  dependence,  as  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  analogy,  extends  to  its  sleeping  states.  The  only  possible  ex- 
ception to  this  conclusion  would  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  nowers 
— e.  g.,  the  phantasy — may  seem  to  act  in  sleep  with  greater  energy  than  in  wake- 
fulness. With  this  exception,  observation  confirms  what  analogy  suggests,  ihat^ 
in  sleep,  the  general  activity  of  the  soul  is  greatly  lowered. 

The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul  act  with  unequal  and  varying  enet:gy  in 
different  persons  and  in  differing  conditions  of  sleep.  The  representative  power 
of  the  soul,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  that  which  is  especially  prominent  in 
sleep.  The  law  or  force  under  which  it  acts  has  already  been  explained  as  the 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  act  more  readily  a  second  time  in  forms  and  with  objects 
which  have  previously  occupied  its  energies.  This  tendency  or  force  needs  only  to 
be  supposed  to  be  exerted  without  the  regulating  presence  of  the  other  fiiMSulties,  in 
order  to  account  for  its  greater  apparent  energy.  All  the  so-called  laws  of  associa- 
tion control  the  production  and  presence  of  the  objects  which  make  up  the  image- 
world  of  the  dreamer.  These  objects  are  sometimes  recalled  under  the  relations 
of  time  and  space,  in  succession  or  co-existence.  Sometimes  the  relations  of  like- 
ness or  unlikeness  control ;  at  others,  those  of  cause  and  effect.  Very  often,  all 
tiiese  relations  most  be  resorted  to,  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  various  ob^ 
jects  of  which  a  single  dream  is  composed. 

This  comparative  irregularity  and  capriciousness  pertains  to  the  order  in  which 
these  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  wakeful  soul  is  intent  on  re- 
calling some  object  to  memory,  all  the  operations  of  the  representative  power  are 
controlled  by  this  prevailing  purpose.  The  multitude  of  varied  objects  which  are 
presented  by  the  associating  power,  are  entertained  or  thrust  aside  by  the  judging 
and  reasoning  intellect,  and  so  an  order  of  their  relative  value  is  secured  to  the 
objects  themselves  by  the  mind's  reaction  upon  them.  Even  if  the  mind  gives 
itself  up  to  reverie,  it  is  constantly  awake,  or  ready  to  be  awake,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  reason,  of  use,  of  beauty,  or  of  rectitude. 

There  is  also  the  rationalizing  and  sobering  presence  of  the  material  world, 
with  its  obtrusive  realities  that  cannot  be  mistaken ;  its  permanent  attributes,  that 
cannot  be  changed ;  its  eternal  and  superior  laws,  that  can  neither  be  resisted  nor 
set  aside.  The  perpetual  presence  of  this  fixed  and  orderly  body  of  facts  and 
truths,  of  itself  gives  reason  and  order  to  the  fancies  which  it  must  in  part  con* 
trol  and  regulave. 

But  in  dreams  there  is  an  absence  of  judgment,  or  the  judgments  are  partial,  and 
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the  stream  of  images  flows  on,  onder  the  joint  impulses  given  it  hj  the  energiei 
of  the  mind's  preyious  activity  and  the  foree  of  casoal  mental  or  bodily  sugges* 
tions.  The  material  world  is  withdrawn  from  the  mind's  cognisance  as  an  ap* 
prehended  fact;  it  is  as  though  it  were  not,  and  never  had  existed. 

The  mind's  interpretatif/ns  of  the  images  of  fancy,  and  even  of  its  bodily  sensa* 
tions,  are  often  false  and  irrationaL  First  of  all,  it  judges  the  image-world  to  be  a 
real  world.  How  this  is  possible,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain ;  that  it  is  a  fact, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  mind  is  preoccupied  by  the  action  of  the  representative 
power.  The  first  impulse,  when  a  picture  is  presented  of  an  absent  reality,  is  to  be* 
lieve  it  to  be  real  when  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opposite  belief.  This  is  wisely 
provided  in  the  constitution  of  man,  to  secure  all  those  actions  for  which  the  know<* 
ledge  or  the  thought  of  any  reality  is  given.  The  mind,  in  dreaming,  yields  to  this 
impulse.  The  mind,  apprehending  no  real  world  with  which  to  contrast  and  judge 
the  imaginary,  uses  the  little  force  which  remains,  to  infer  that  the  products  of  its 
shifting  phantasy  are  themselves  realities.  They  are  believed  to  be  real,  for  they  ex* 
cite  all  the  emotions  which  such  realities  are  fitted  to  produce.  Delight  is  experi- 
enced at  the  image  of  a  friend  believed  to  be  present,  who  is  perhaps  far  distant,  or 
long  removed  by  death.  Grief  is  felt  at  some  distressing  event  which  is  simply 
pictured  by  the  phantasy.  The  mind  is  not  only  incapable  of  discriminating  the 
real  from  the  fantastic,  but  it  interprets  the  real  to  be  itself  a  part  of  its  fantastic 
world.  It  misinterprets  the  bodily  sensations  which  it  experiences,  the  sensations 
of  cold  or  heat,  of  oppression  in  the  stomach  or  the  heart,  and  of  pain  or  pleasure 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  Thus  Dr.  Gregory  relates  that,  having  occasion  to  apply 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  on  Mount  Etna, 
and  found  the  heat  insupportable.  A  person  suffering  from  a  blister  applied  to 
his  head,  imsgined  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  A  person  sleeping 
in  damp  sheets,  dreamed  that  he  was  dragged  through  a  stream.  By  leaving  the 
knees  uncovered,  as  an  experiment,  the  dream  was  produced  that  the  person  was 
traveling  by  night  in  a  diligence.  Leaving  the  back  part  of  the  head  uncov- 
ered, the  same  person  dreamed  he  was  present  at  a  religious  ceremony  performed 
in  the  open  air.  The  smell  of  a  smoky  chamber  has  occasioned  frightful  dreams 
of  being  involved  in  conflagration.  The  scent  of  flowers  may  transport  the 
dreamer  to  some  enchanted  garden,  or  the  tones  of  music  may  surround  him  with 
the  excitements  of  a  well-appointed  concert. 

The  exercise  of  this  judgment  in  respect  to  the  higher  relations  of  thought 
varies  very  greatly  in  the  energy  of  its  action,  and  the  perfection  of  its  results. 
There  are  many  cases  in  dreams  in  which  single  steps,  or  parts  of  a  series  of  steps 
in  reasoning,  are  taken  surely  and  correctly,  while  these  processes  are  entirely  dis- 
connected with  what  went  before  or  followed  after,  as  if  the  rational  powers  had 
resumed  for  a  single  instant  their  full  energy  of  function.  In  other  cases,  the 
reasoning  may  be  correct  and  the  data  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  falseness  of  the 
data  may  not  be  perceived.  In  still  other  cases,  the  data  may  be  correctly  dis- 
cerned, and  the  conclusions  correctly  derived,  so  that  both  premises  and  reasoning 
combine  to  a  true  and  valid  conclusion.  Even  the  more  difficult  feats  of  the  in- 
vention and  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  an  argument,  have  been  successfully 
performed  in  dreams.  The  creations  of  poetry,  even  to  the  selection  of  rhythmi 
cal  words,  and  the  composition  of  sermons  and  addresses,  have  been  often  effiected. 
Difficult  problems  in  mathematics  have  been  solved  and  remembered ;  new  and 
ingenious  theories  have  been  devised.    Happy  expedients  of  deliverance  fron 
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practioftl  difficulties  have  presented  themselveB,  and  brought  relieif  from  seriouf 
embarrassments. 

Con9ciou9ites8  is  ordinarily  but  feebly  exercised  by  the  soul  in  its  dreams.  It  is 
often  said  to  be  absent  altogether.  By  consciousness  is  understood  the  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  psychical  states,  as  the  states  of  the  individual  ego,  and  not 
that  transient  knowledge  of  them  which  is  essential  to  any  intelleotnal  aotiyity.  It 
is  when  consciousness  acts  as  judgment,  and  recognises  the  relations  of  psychical 
states,  that  its  results  remain  in  the  memory.  This  form  or  degree  of  conscious- 
ness is  usually  entirely  absent,  or  feebly  exercised  in  dreams.  The  reason  why  it 
is  thus  feebly  put  forth,  may  be  the  same  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  correct 
interpretations  of  the  semblances  of  the  material  world. 

For  the  same  reason  the  estimates  of  time  are  so  extravagantly  and  even  ludi- 
erously  erroneous.  In  our  dreams,  we  occupy  a  year  in  making  a  voyage ;  we  per- 
form a  journey,  we  witness  a  long  procession,  we  climb  a  mountain,  and  yet  the 
time  actually  expended  is  inconceivably  short. 

These  erroneous  judgments  of  time  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
of  mistaking  the  phantasms  of  our  dreams  for  real  substances  and  events.  We 
picture  to  ourselves  the  incidents  of  a  voyage  or  a  journey.  We  turn  these  pic' 
tures  into  realities,  and  they  carry  with  themselves  the  estimates  of  time  which 
would  be  required  if  they  existed  or  occurred  in  fact.  The  weakening  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  accompanying  psychical  states,  withdraws  any  corrective  in- 
fluences which  would  be  furnished  by  the  more  distinct  i^prehension  of  the  time 
required  for  the  experience  of  them. 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  in  the  dreaming  state  requires  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. That  we  feel  in  our  dreams,  or  seem  to  feel,  will  not  be  disputed.  If 
we  believe  we  are  in  danger,  we  experience  terror ;  if  we  dream  that  we  are  safe  or 
successful,  we  rejoice.  In  some  cases,  but  not  usually,  the  fear  and  happiness  are 
as  intense  and  as  real  as  when  we  are  awake.  In  other  cases,  we  feel,  but  on  the 
review  are  surprised  that  we  felt  no  more.  Our  joy  and  sorrow  are  but  the  pale 
counterfeits  of  waking  emotions.  The  intensity  of  the  emotions  depends  on  the 
strength  of  our  belief  and  the  time  of  its  continuance. 

Is  the  will  properly  active  at  all  during  our  dreams  ?  That  we  act,  as  well  as 
know  and  feel,  is  obvious  from  experience.  We  seem  to  resist,  to  struggle,  to 
speak,  to  sing,  to  walk,  to  run,  etc.  We  strive  to  attend,  to  remember,  to  contrive, 
to  compose,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  we  seem  to  use  our  mental  powers  under  some 
directive  force  for  definite  objects.  It  follows  that  the  conative,  or  impulsive  part 
of  our  nature— the  capacities  which  fit  for  action,  are  employed  in  the  dreaming 
state.  If  these  capacities  are  properly  called  the  will,  then  we  use  the  will  in 
dreaming.  But  if  we  moan  by  the  will,  the  capacity  to  direct  the  impulses  by  a 
rational  or  a  moral  purpose,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  will  is  entirely  dormant,  or, 
at  best,  is  only  occasionally  or  feebly  active.  It  is  and  must  be  inactive,  because 
the  appropriate  conditions  for  its  exercise  are  absent.  The  reason  does  not  pro- 
pose a  distinct  end  which  the  mind  retains  in  view.  The  reflective  consciousness 
neither  forms  rules  nor  imposes  them.  The  will  cannot  act  as  a  rational  or  moral 
director  when  these  e8S?ntial  conditions  are  withdrawn. 

§  175.  Somuambulism  assumes  three  forms,  which  have  certain 
Somnambulism,    «.  ,  .  ^^  ±     -l-  -l   •        ^  • 

or  abnormal         features  or  phenomena  in  common,  but  which,  in  certain  respects, 

sleep.  are  unlike.     Those  forms  are  the  natural,  the  tnorbid,  and  the 

artiJicinL    The  natural,  is  that  which  may  occur  in  ordinary  sleep.    The  morbid,  i* 
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an  incident  or  phase  of  aotive  diseaie  of  body  or  mind.  The  artificial,  is  induced  hj 
the  instrumentality  of  another  person.  Each  of  these  forms  or  manifestations  is 
subdivided  into  Tarieties,  which  pass  into  one  another  by  scarcely  distinguishable 
shades  of  difference. 

NcUurctl  somnambulitm  is  distinguished  from  normal  sleep  by  the  special  sensi- 
bility of  some — generally  some  one—of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  by  special  ac- 
tivity in  the  use  of  some  of  the  organs  of  bodily  motion.  The  appellation,  ileep» 
walking,  is  derived  from  the  act  of  walking  in  sleep,  which  for  obvious  reasons  oo- 
eors  more  frequently  than  any  other  bodily  activity. 

A  multitude  of  examples  of  natural  somnambulism  are  recorded.  One  only  will 
serve.  **  A  young  nobleman  mentioned  by  Horstius,  living  in  the  citadel  of 
Breslau,  was  observed  by  his  brother,  who  occupied  the  same  room,  to  rise  in  his 
sleep,  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  escape  by  a  window  to  the  roof  of  a  building. 
He  there  tore  in  pieces  a  magpie's  nest,  wrapped  the  young  birds  in  his  cloak,  re- 
turned to  his  apartment,  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstances as  having  occurred  in  a  dream,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  there 
had  been  any  thing  more  than  a  dream,  till  he  was  shown  the  magpies  in  his 
cloak." — Dr.  Ahercromhie, 

The  activities  required  in  this  case,  were  the  sense-perceptions  of  sight  to  direct 
the  movements  and  the  active  control  of  the  legs  and  arms.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  smell,  or  of  hearing,  or  of  taste,  are  observed  to  be  unusually  acute.  The  use  of 
the  voice  is  often  observed.  The  mental  powers  are  often  excited  with  great 
energy,  continuity,  and  success.  Persons  in  the  somnambulic  state  will  recite 
passages  from  authors  even  in  a  foreign  language,  which  they  could  not  repeat 
when  awake.  Persons  who  are  imperfectly  proficient  in  a  language,  converse  with 
far  greater  ease  and  correctness  than  they  have  ever  been  known  to  do  in  the 
normal  condition.  Some  remarkable  compositions  have  been  written,  and  eloquent 
discourses  have  been  spoken,  which  were  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  capacities  of 
the  individuals  from  whom  they  came. 

In  the  magnetic,  or  morbid  8omnambuli$m,  such  extraordinary  mental  power  has 
often  been  observed  as  to  be  ascribed  to  inspiration  from  another  mind,  or  to  some 
miraculous  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  ordinary  and  the  magnetic  or  ecstatic  somnambulism,  differ  from  each 
other,  in  that  the  ordinary  is  preceded  and  followed  by  ordinary  slumber,  while 
the  ecstatic  comes  upon  the  patient  and  leaves  him  at  once,  usually  in  a  condition 
of  extreme  disease.  In  their  psychological  features,  the  two  forms  of  this  affec- 
tion may  be  considered  as  alike,  differing  only  in  the  greater  intensity  of  some  of 
their  manifestations.  Both  are  also  exaltations  of  phenomena  which  are  occa- 
sionally exhibited  in  common  dreaming  and  sleep. 

In  all  forms  of  somnambulism,  the  representative  power  is  the  one  most  promi- 
nently and  conspicuously  active.  The  leading  objects  of  cognition  and  feeling  are 
the  mind's  own  creations.  The  man  lives  and  moves,  he  feels  and  acts,  in.  and  for 
a  dream.  Dream-objects  are  taken  to  be  real  existences,  and  these  engross  and 
absorb  the  chief  energies,  and  direct  to  many  of  the  actions.  But  the  dream  of 
the  somnambulist  is  far  more  methodical  and  continuous  than  the  dream  of 
ordinary  sleep.  The  mind  apparently  rests  upon  its  objects  for  a  longer  time,  and 
gives  to  them  a  more  fixed  attention  than  it  does  to  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
common  dream.    Certainly  it  must  do  both  of  these,  when  it  adapts  speech  and 
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motion  to  its  dreftm-world,  as  it  does  whenovor  it  is  prompted  to  speak,  and  walk, 
and  lift,  and  write,  at  the  rate  required  by  its  phantasms.  Its  sense-peroeptioni 
do  indeed  direct  the  motions  and  regulate  the  rate  of  many  of  its  bodily  acts ;  but 
it  were  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  what  it  seems  to  see,  or  to  hear  by  the  ear, 
makes  up  the  entire  world,  or  the  principal  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  mind 
has  its  being  and  performs  its  acts.  Besides  these  sense-objects,  there  is  a  multi- 
tude besides,  which  make  up  the  background,  and  the  foreground  even,  of  its  field 
of  view.  In  the  case  of  the  nobleman  cited,  in  all  his  movements  to  and  from  the 
nest  of  magpies,  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  many  phantasms  which  he  con- 
sidered real,  and  with  reference  to  which  he  performed  the  actions  recited.  These 
formed  the  connecting  and  the  accompanying  scenery  of  the  sense-objects  which 
he  perceived.  The  fact  that  sense-objects  were  blended  with  them,  served  to 
steady  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  dream,  and  thus  to  make  it  regular  and  me- 
thodical. The  feats  which  the  fancy  performs,  its  powers  of  memory,  its  skill  in 
invention,  and  its  resources  of  creation,  are  only  the  natural  results  of  ooncen* 
trated  attention  upon  a  few,  and  these  connected  objects.  But  this  exaltation  of 
the  fancy  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  its  being  limited  to  but  few  objects — ^to  single 
and  spontaneous  trains  of  thought  running  in  the  courses  started  and  traced  by 
the  muscular  and  vital  sensations,  or  the  few  sense-objects  to  which  the  excited 
senses  are  awake. 

The  powers  of  sense-perception,  so  far  as  they  are  exerted  at  all,  act  with  sor- 
prising  energy  and  effect.  It  is  not  only  a  surprising  thing  that  they  should  aot 
at  all  in  so  profound  a  sleep ;  but  that  the  organ  should  be  more  sensitive  and  the 
mind  more  acute  than  in  the  normal  condition,  is  still  more  remarkable.  But  this 
is  often  observed  in  the  somnambulist.  The  objects  seen  are  often  seen  by  the 
faintest  light,  and  yet  they  are  seen  most  clearly,  because  actions  requiring  acute 
vision  of  these  objects  are  performed  with  precision  and  success.  The  touch  must 
be  acute,  or  the  somnambulist  could  not  walk  so  confidently  in  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous places,  nor  avoid  obstacles  so  dexterously,  nor  perform  so  muiy  nice  opera- 
tions, as  in  skilfully  writing  and  playing  on  a  musical  instrument.  The  senses 
of  smell  and  hearing  are  often  unusually  sensitive  to  odors  and  sounds. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised.  Whether  the  somnambulist  really  per- 
ceives with  the  senses?  It  has  been  argued  that  he  does  not,  because  he  also 
dreams,  and  because  his  dreams  furnish  the  greater  number  of  the  objects  of  his 
knowledge  and  feeling.  It  has  been  inferred  that,  when  he  seems  to  perceive,  he 
only  dreams,  and  that  what  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  his  sense-perceptions,  serve, 
through  his  interpretations,  to  form  a  part  of  the  dreams  in  which  alone  he  knows 
and  feels.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  he  certainly  acts  with  reference  to 
the  real  world,  and  that  he  really  acts — t.  e,,  directs  the  motions  of  his  legs  and 
arms,  and  uses  and  modulates  his  voice.  So  far  at  least  as  he  acts  he  must  have 
real  sensations. 

But  while  his  senses  are  often  surprisingly  acute,  they  are  both  limited  and  un- 
certain in  their  operation  and  in  their  results.  He  does  not  see  everything  in  the 
apartment  in  which  he  is  present,  but  only  the  table,  or  chairs,  or  the  paper  on 
which  he  writes,  or  the  candle  which  he  holds.  It  is  only  to  those  objects  which 
have  some  relation  to  his  thoughts  and  actious  that  he  is  sensitively  alive. 

The  various  observations  that  have  been  made,  warrant  the  induction  that  the 
phantasy  stimulates  and  awakens  the  organ  of  sense,  and  determines  ^he  mind  t« 
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use  it  with  wakeful  attention.  It  is  the  soul  itself  that  quickens  the  organ  thus 
made  ready  by  disease  or  weakness  for  this  extraordinary  activity,  to  that  momen- 
tary excitement  which  is  required  to  fasten  the  mind  to  its  monitions. 

This  extraordinary  exaltation  of  single  senses  is  not  without  its  analogy  in  the 
wakeful  and  normal  conditions  of  the  soul.  The  vision  of  the  sailor,  the  lace- 
maker,  the  horologist,  the  hearing  of  the  sentinel  and  the  hunter,  the  touch  of  the 
blind,  the  machinist,  and  the  musician,  seem  to  the  stranger  to  be  something  al- 
most supernatural.  The  still  higher  exaltation  of  these  sense-powers,  in  the  case 
of  the  somnambulist,  is  on  the  same  ascending  line  with  these  natural  variations* 
It  is  only  extraordinary  in  degree. 

I^e  come  next  to  a  subject  still  more  interesting,  and,  at  first  sight,  more  puz- 
zling, viz.,  the  apparent  increased  excitement  of  intellectual  power  as  manifested 
in  achievements  performed  by  the  somnambulist,  particularly  when  in  the  mesmeric 
or  ecstatic  condition.  The  first  which  we  shall  consider  is  the  claim  for  him  of 
the  ability  to  perceive  material  qualities  and  objects  without  the  medium  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  For  example :  it  is  asserted  that  he  can  see  near  objects  through 
the  thickest  bandage,  and  with  the  back  of  the  head ;  that  he  can  hear  by  the 
epigastrium,  etc.,  etc. 

In  respect  to  the  first  claim,  that  near  objects  can  be  seen  or  heard  independently 
of  the  ear  and  the  eye,  we  need  only  observe  that,  provided  many  of  tlie  stories 
are  neither  false  nor  exaggerated,  not  one  of  them  proves  that  the  mind  can  have 
sense-perceptions  independently  of  the  nervous  organism.  If  the  story  be  re- 
ceived as  true,  that  the  person  has  seen  (not  remembered  nor  conjectured/i  through 
an  interposed  bandage  or  by  the  back  of  the  head,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  retina  might  be  so  morbidly  sensitive  as  to  be  affected  by  the 
light,  even  if  the  eyelids  were  closed  or  thickly  covered.  No  fact  is  more  clearly 
established  than  that,  within  certain  limits,  one  part  of  the  sensorium,  or  portion 
of  a  single  system  of  nerves,  can,  under  extraordinary  excitement,  perform  the 
functions  of  another. 

The  second  claim  is  of  a  power  to  see  distant  objects  which  no  sense-power  can 
reach,  as  objects  immured  in  total  darkness  behind  thick  and  solid  walls.  Such  a 
power,  or  its  exercise,  can  be  explained  by  no  known  powers  or  laws  of  nature. 
There  is  nothing  analogous  to  its  possession  or  its  exercise,  in  any  thing  which  we 
know  in  the  normal  actings  of  the  soul.  Whatever  the  power  may  be  which  acts 
in  this  way,  it  is  not  vision.  The  person  does  not  see  the  object,  but  if  he  discerns 
any  thing,  it  is  a  phantasm,  an  image,  or  series  of  images  which  are  purely 
mental.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  he  apprehends,  it  is  a  mental  object,  the 
production  of  his  own  soul.  It  exists  while  he  beholds  it,  within  and  for  his  soul 
alone.  If  the  object  or  scene  has  never  been  the  object  of  his  personal  inspection, 
the  pictures  which  he  forms  of  it  must  be  taken  from  materials  within  his  own  ob- 
servation, or  imparted  by  description.  If  it  be  the  city  of  Pekin,  or  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  the  picture  is  composed  either  of  fragments  of  what  he  has  seen  of 
New  York  or  Boston,  of  London  or  Paris,  of  the  mountains  of  America,  or  Europe, 
or  from  some  drawing  or  painting  of  the  cities  or  mountains  themselves. 

The  third  claim  for  the  soul,  of  a  power  to  understand  its  own  bodily  disorders, 
as  to  their  seat  or  cure,  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  sufferer  in 
the  somnambulic  state  is  far  more  keenly  alive  than  when  awake,  to  his  own 
bodily  sensations.  If  an  organ  is  diseased,  the  disease  will  often  be  manifest  by 
means  of  sensations  which  are  prominent  and  unmistakable  in  the  soul's  expeii 
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enoe.  These  are  the  data  for  its  interpretations  or  inferences.  The  disease  may 
have  been  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  earnest  inquiry.  The  person  affeoted 
may  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  of  the  func- 
tions of  many  of  the  organs.  It  will  always  be  found  to  be  true,  in  such  oases, 
that  the  insight  of  the  somnambulist  in  respect  to  the  names  of  the  organs  and 
their  functions,  does  not  go  beyond  what  he  has  learned  by  conversation  or  read- 
ing. Let  him  be  ever  so  gifted,  he  will  not  learn  the  nature  or  the  name  of  a 
single  organ,  or  its  office,  or  a  single  remedy,  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
thought  in  wakefulness  and  health.  If  this  is  so,  the  case  is  reduced  to  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  exercised  upon  data  or  knowledge  communicated  or  impressed 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Fourth,  the  exaltation  of  the  higher  intellect  to  the  capacity  to  perform  some 
yery  extraordinary  achievements,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  is  much  more 
remarkable  in  the  morbid  than  in  the  natural  somnambulism.  The  somnambulist 
sometimes  displays  great  acuteness  of  judgment.  He  sees  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences which  had  not  occurred  to  him  in  his  waking  states,  and  which  astonish 
lookers-on.  He  is  quick  in  repartee ;  he  solves  difficult  problems ;  he  composes 
and  speaks  with  method  and  effect ;  he  reasons  acutely ;  he  interprets  character 
with  rare  subtlety  ,*  he  understands  passing  events  with  unusual  insight ;  he  pre- 
dicts those  which  are  to  come  by  skilful  forecast.  How  are  all  these  phenomena  to 
be  explained  ? 

We  reply :  By  the  excitement  of  the  intellect  from  an  intense  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  with  which  it  is  occupied,  the  concentration  of  the  attention  for 
a  long  time  upon  a  few  objects  only  and  a  few  of  their  relations,  and  the  pre- 
vious familiarity  of  the  mind  with  these  objects  and  relations.  That  the  mind 
occasionally  acts  with  energy  when  in  the  dream-state,  even  in  its  highest  func- 
tions, has  already  been  noticed.  That,  when  it  thinks  and  reasons  in  sonmam' 
bulism,  it  is  animated  by  strong  excitement  arising  from  a  strong  interest  in  the 
subject-matter,  is  obvious  to  all,  and  will  not  be  questioned. 

Next,  the  attention  is  concentrated  upon  objects  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  secure  entire  familiarity  with  them  and  their  relations.  The  attention 
of  the  somnambulist  is  limited,  as  we  have  seen,  to  but  few  sense-objects.  To 
all  other  objects  except  those  which  excite  tl^is  or  that  sense,  it  is  deaf  uid 
blind. 

Last  of  all,  his  sense-objects  and  his  dream-objects  are  ordinarily  very  familiar. 
They  have  previously  been  the  frequent  object  of  thought  and  speculation. 
The  questions  for  which  the  person  finds  new  answers,  the  problems  for  which  he 
devises  new  solutions,  the  events  or  characters  upon  which  he  casts  a  new 
light,  are  not  for  the  first  time  before  idis  mind.  The  operations  of  his  in- 
tellect are  also  all  in  the  line  of  his  previous  efforts  and  training.  The  som- 
nambulist does  not  for  the  first  time  appear  as  a  mathematician,  poet,  orator, 
politician,  or  divine;  nor  does  he  display  activities  which  have  not  been  in 
their  quality  and  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  familiar  to  his  use. 

The  gift  of  divination,  or  prophecy,  which  is  claimed  for  the  somnambulist,  when- 
ever it  deserves  consideration,  is  explained  in  part  by  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
which  is  developed  in  respect  to  subjects  that  are  interesting  and  familiar  to  the 
mind.  The  somnambulist  forecasts  or  prophesies,  by  reasoning  upon  the  evidence 
before  him.  His  attention  being  fixed  and  his  interest  being  aroused,  he  applies 
his  Intellectual  force  to  the  subjects  before  him,  and  shows  the  same  sagacity  in 
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foreseeing  future  results  that  he  exhibits  in  interpreting  eyents  that  are  present, 
by  the  causes,  the  laws,  and  principles  that  are  concerned  in  bringing  them  to 
^ass. 

One  or  two  other  features  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  somnambulism  remain 
to  be  noticed. 

First,  the  somnambulist,  when  he  wakes,  usually,  though  not  inrariably,  forgets 
his  actions,  perceptions,  and  thoughts  during  sleep.  His  dream,  with  all  that  it 
involves,  is  to  him  an  empty  blank.  To  many,  this  seems  incredible ;  to  others,  it 
is  an  insoluble  mystery.  That  it  is  not  incredible,  is  established  by  the  amount 
of  decisive  evidence  which  is  adduced  of  its  actual  occurrence.  That  it  is  not  in- 
explicable, appears  from  analogous  phenomena  in  dream-life,  as  well  as  from  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  conditions  of  mental  activity  in  the  waking  and  the  somnam- 
bulic state.  The  dreams  of  the  profoundest  sleep  are  rarely  remembered,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bodily  condition,  with  all  the  sensations  which  it  involves,  is,  in 
many  respects,  very  unlike  that  which  attends  our  lighter  slumbers  and  our  waking 
states.  The  sensations  which  accompany  these  varying  conditions,  as  has  been 
shown,  are  an  essential  element  in  our  mental  experiences.  If  the  phantasy  is 
active,  they  are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  activity  in  any  determinate  direc- 
tion. For  this  reason,  these  bodily  sensations  direct  the  course  and  furnish  the 
occasions  for  many  of  our  dreams.  But  in  somnambulism  these  sensations  are 
more  controlling  and  more  unique  than  in  any  other  dreaming  or  in  any  other 
sleep.  Whatever  else  there  may  be  which  awakens  and  directs  the  phantasy  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  unlike  any  other  experiences  of  wakefulness  or  sleep.  If  the 
transition  from  ordinary  sleep  and  ordinary  dreams  to  wakefulness  is  often  so  ab- 
rupt and  complete  as  to  involve  entire  oblivion  of  all  which  we  have  thought,  or 
felt,  or  done,  it  is  less  surprising  that,  when  we  awake  from  the  sleep  of  som- 
nambulism, whether  the  transition  be  sudden  or  gradual,  it  is  so  complete  that 
the  present  presents  few  or  no  relations  to  the  past. 

These  considerations  both  explain  and  confirm  the  second  fact  that  has  some- 
times been  observed,  viz. :  that  the  somnambulist,  when  he  passes  into  a  suc- 
ceeding condition  of  abnormal  activity,  remembers  the  experiences,  and,  as  it 
were,  remembers  the  self  of  similar  previous  states.  How  this  should  be  possible, 
most  clearly  appears  from  the  principles  already  laid  down:  The  objects  of 
thought  and  memory,  the  motives  and  directors  of  action  which  were  present  in 
the  previous  condition,  return  to  him  a  second  time,  and  they  bring  with  them 
their  attendant  experiences.  When  the  soul  passes  a  second  time  into  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  abnormal  being,  they  are  no  longer  strange,  but  he  recognizes 
them  as  familiar,  and,  taking  up  new  threads  of  memory,  he  recalls  the  pre- 
ceding dream. 

Some  remarkable  instances  are  recorded  of  alternating  states,  in  each  of  which 
the  acquisitions,  the  capacities,  and  the  employments  were  unlike  those  in  the 
other,  and  yet,  as  the  similar  states  recurred  at  intervals,  they  were  connected 
by  continuity  of  memory. 

The  artificial  Bomnambulism  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  is  induced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  another  person,  who,  by  means  of  passes  or  other  appliances,  brings  the 
subject  into  a  sleep  and  dream,  the  processes  and  objects  of  which  he  directs, 
and  from  which  he  awakes  him  at  his  own  will.  Hence  it  is  called  artificial,  as 
•flfected  by  another,  in  distinction  from  the  natural,  which  is  induced  by  ordi- 
nary sleep,  and  the  morbid,  which  is  the  incident  of  active  disease.    It  is  alsa 
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called  the  magnetic  sleep.  It  originally  reoeived  this  appellatioii,  beoause  it  was 
snpposod  to  be  produced  bj  a  magnetic  inflaenoe,  generated  by  or  attendant 
upon  all  the  animal  functions. 

There  is  still  another  condition  called  hypnoHam,  or  the  hypnotic  state,  which 
may  be  properly  called  the  artificial  sleep  as  distinguished  from  the  artificial 
somnambulism — i*.  e.,  the  artificial  dream.  It  is  like  somnambulism,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  another,  and  as  being  under  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducing agent.  The  connection  of  the  mind  of  the  operator  with  the  mind  and 
the  actions  of  the  subject,  is  not  so  manifest,  or  is  not  always  carried  so  far  as 
is  claimed  for  artificial  somnambulism.  It  is  however  so  like  it  in  every  essential 
feature,  as  to  deserve  to  be  considered  as  at  least  a  lower  degree  of  its  exercise. 

For  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  hypnotism  and  artificial  somnam- 
bulism or  mesmerism,  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  states  so  designated  havo 
the  following  features :  Artificial  sleep ;  entire  or  total  insensibility  of  some  of  the 
sense-organs ,'  an  unnatural  excitement  and  acuteness  of  others ;  the  capacity  to 
maintain  some  relation  with  the  operator,  so  that  the  sleep  and  the  dreams  of 
the  subject  are  under  his  exclusive  direction  and  control.  All  these  phenomena, 
with  one  apparent  exception,  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  forms  of  somnam- 
bulism already  considered.  The  production  of  the  sleep  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
citement of  some  of  the  sense-organs  or  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  initiated 
by  exciting  and  fixing  the  attention  of  a  susceptible  patient,  by  the  aid  of  a 
strong  will  and  the  energetic  activity  of  the  operator.  The  physical  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  sleep  is  common  to  all  the  cases.  It  is  the  congestion  of 
the  brain.  The  occasions  or  causes  of  the  congestion  are  diverse.  In  natural 
somnambulism,  it  is  an  incident  of  ordinary  sleep  in  a  person  of  sensitive 
organism.  In  morbid  somnambulism,  it  is  an  attendant  of  active  nervous 
disease.  In  the  artificial,  the  congestion  is  the  result  of  the  attention  of  the 
patient  leading  to  excessive  physical  excitement  of  some  part  of  the  sen- 
Borium. 

In  artificial  somnambulism,  the  feature  which  is  at  once  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  the  most  difficult  to  explain  is  the  control  of  one  mind  by  an- 
other. While  the  patient  is  inaccessible  to  communications  from  every  other 
person,  he  is  open  both  to  communications  and  impressions  from  the  operator. 
Not  only  is  he  open  to  communications  from  him,  but  he  is  also  in  a  considerable 
degree  subject  to  his  control. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism,  or  even 
those  of  the  common  dream,  we  shall  find  some  striking  points  of  resemblance, 
tn  both  these  conditions,  great  insensibility  of  certain  powers  is  conjoined  with 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  others.  The  dreamer  and  the  somnambulist  are  dead  in 
some  of  their  senses,  and  comparatively  alert  and  active  in  others.  The  phantasy 
of  both  is  active.  To  ordinary  persons  any  approach  into  their  inner  life  is  en- 
tirely precluded.  But  to  the  observer  who  understands  the  habits,  or  can  inter- 
pret the  dream  of  another,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gain  the  attention,  to  institute  and 
maintain  conversation,  to  effect  a  communication  with  the  thoughts,  to  give  posi- 
tive direction  and  control  to  the  thoughts,  and,  through  the  thoughts,  to  the  feel- 
ings. No  feature  of  a  person  in  this  condition  is  so  striking  as  the  entire  and 
helpless  dependence  of  some  of  his  powers  on  other  persons  for  stimulus  and  guid- 
ance, and  the  passiveness  with  which  both  the  senses  and  the  fancy  respond  to 
their  susTgcstlons,  and  are  controlled  by  their  direction. 
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In  tho  artificial  somnambnliBiii  these  conditions  are  intensified.  The  natural 
equilibrium  is  more  effectually  disturbed  than  in  the  state  just  described.  The 
insensibility  of  some  of  the  powers,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  others,  are  height- 
ened. This  condition  is  induced  by  processes  that  bring  the  operator  prominently 
before  the  attention  of  the  subject,  and  connect  him  with  the  trains  of  thought 
which  his  phantasy  pursues.  The  subject  falls  asleep  with  his  eye  fixed  upon 
the  operator,  by  obeying  directions  which  fell  from  his  lips,  and  following 
motions  and  signs  which  engrossed  his  own  atteation.  When  the  sleep  is  effected, 
it  is  in  its  nature  but  partial.  A  portion  only  of  his  powers  are  awake,  and,  by 
concession,  are  morbidly  and  sensitively  alive  to  their  appropriate  impressions. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  rather  it  is  most  natural  and  reasonable,  to  expect  that  these 
powers  so  sensitive  would  respond  to  the  voice  and  even  to  the  tones  of  the  one 
person  to  whom  the  patient  had  passively  surrendered  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
process ;  that  indications  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers,  should  be 
intelligible  and  patent  for  him,  and  that,  when  these  indications  are  conveyed 
they  should  control  all  his  movements  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  credible  that 
the  pictures  before  the  fancy  of  the  operator  should  be  awakened  in  his  own,  and 
that  his  positive  assertionshouldnotonly  be  taken  as  proof  of  their  real  existence, 
but  should  cause  the  suljjjeot  to  believe  that  his  own  senses  perceive  them,  so  that 
he  should  think  he  sees  a  mountain,  a  house,  brilliant  colors,  smoke,  flame,  etc., 
etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  operator  who  dominates  over  his  fancy. 

2  176.  Our  discussion  of  the  phantasy  would  not  be  complete, 

if  we  omitted  to  notice  the  phenomena  of  hallucinations,  and    RaUocin^tlona, 

*^  '  apparitions,  etc. 

spectral  apparitions  or  illusions.    A  distinction  should  be  made 

between  the  proper  images  of  the  phantasy,  when  mistaken  for  or  believed  to 

be  realities,  as  by  the  dreamer  and  the  somnambulist,  and  the  actual  vision  of 

images  in  the  formation  of  which  the  senses  cooperate,  such  as  occur  to  persons 

in  a  morbid  condition  when  they  are  broadly  awake,  as  also  to  those  attacked  by 

fever,  or  to  such  as  suffer  from  the  effects  of  certain  narcotics  or  intoxicating 

drugs.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  continued  exposure  to  such  visita* 

tions,  is  that  recorded  of  himself  by  the  celebrated  Nicolai  of  Berlin  in  the 

Transaettont  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  for  1799. 

The  case  of  Nicolai  is  by  no  means  solitary.  There  are  not  a  few  persons 
of  sensitive  organization  who  occasionally  see  distinct  images,  visions,  and 
phantasms  of  real  objects,  which  have  distinct  form,  distinguishable  color,  and 
a  certain  permanent  endurance  like  objects  actually  existing.  These  phantasms, 
moreover,  assume  relations  of  place  and  motion  to  real  objects.  They  are  seated 
in  chairs,  they  stand  by  the  bedside,  they  look  through  the  window,  and  have 
the  dimensions  which  are  suitable  to  their  place  and  their  distance  from  the 
observer.  If  the  judgment  of  the  subject  of  them  is  clear,  and  his  self-com. 
mand  complete,  he  knows  they  are  not  real  objects,  even  though  he  cannot 
remove  them.  (Cf.  ffallueinationa,  or  the  Rational  History  of  Apparition*, 
Visions,  etc.,  etc.,  by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Phil.  1853.) 

These  phantasms  are  much  more  frequent  in  transient  delirium  from  fever, 
or  permanent  insanity.  They  are  the  almost  invariable  result  of  a  variety 
of  drugs,  as  opium,  hasheesh  {Cannabis  Indiea),  and  stramonium.  They  are 
the  fearful  attendants  of  that  irregularity  of  nervous  action  which  is  the 
consequence  of  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  each  of  these  drugs,  as  also  that  dtlirium  tremens  i« 
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aUended  by  phantasms  of  its  own.  These  phantasms  are  not  conned  to  vision 
alone.  The  other  senses  have  their  appropriate  phantasms;  the  ear  has 
sounds,  the  touch  various  feelings,  and  the  nostrils  distingms  able  odors. 
None  of  these,  however,  are  as  definite,  or  as  permanent,  or  as  •  sarlj  distin- 
guishable as  the  phantasms  of  vision. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  these  phantasms  or  apparitions  from  the 
images  of  the  phantasy  proper.  Unless  we  do,  we  cannot  clearly  understand 
or  interpret  the  phenomena  of  delirium,  and  certain  other  forms  of  mental 
aberration.  Two  agencies  concur  in  their  production — the  action  of  the 
phantasy  by  means  of  the  spiritual  image,  and  that  of  the  sense-organ  which 
is  appropriately  concerned.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  when  even  a 
sense-object  is  imaged,  especially  if  it  be  vividly  and  continuously  pictured 
by  the  phantasy,  as  a  sound  or  sight,  the  mind's  attention  to  it  tends  to 
awaken  a  sympathetic  activity  of  the  sense-organ  by  which  the  object  was  ori- 
ginally perceived. 

Again,  in  the  sense-organism  psychologically  considered,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
be  excited  or  impressed  a  second  time  without  a  sense-object,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  which  the  presence  of  the  object  originally  occasioned.  Sometimes,  in 
conditions  of  the  system  not  known  to  be  abnormal,  this  excitement  goes  so  far 
as  to  produce  in  the  mind  all  the  effects  of  transient  sense-perception.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  mind  has  actual  percepts  without  material  objects,  especially  on 
waking  from  sleep.  The  mind  sees  colored  spectra,  and  hears  sounds  when  there 
are  no  material  things  or  objects  to  be  seen  or  heard.  These  occasional  phe- 
nomena clearly  establish  the  truth  that  the  sense-organism,  without  the  stimulus 
of  an  object,  can  be  brought  into  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  that  to  which  it  is 
excited  by  that  object.  Whether  the  excitement  is  mental  or  physical,  is  of  little 
import,  provided  the  excitement  is  furnished.  Let,  now,  the  sense-organism  be 
in  a  condition  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  let  the  phantasy  be  also  morbidly 
aroused,  ^nd  it  is  not  unnatural  that  phantasms  should  take  material  forms  or  be 
invested  with  material  qualities.  But  let  the  judgment  itself  be  disturbed  by 
more  serious  disarrangements  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  raving  madness 
which  sees  nothing  but  phantasms  whore  it  ought  to  see  realities,  or  which  in- 
vests the  real  objects  of  sense  with  fantastic  shapes  and  attributes,  are  fhlly  ex- 
plained (cf.  U  78,  143, 150). 

§  177.  It  is  no  part  of  xf6.T  duty  to  give  a  scientific  theory  of  in- 
Insanity.  sanity.    We  have  only  attempted  to  explain  the  part  which  th« 

phantasy  has  in  the  mental  operations,  under  this  condition  of  ir- 
regular psychical  activity.  We  ought  also  to  add,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uni- 
(Versally  the  case  that  the  insane  are  haunted  with  phantasms.  It  often  happens 
that  insanity  is  the  result  of  mere  mental  confusion  or  distraction,  such  as  may 
icsult  from  the  excessive  rapidity  or  the  excessive  preponderance  of  certain  or- 
ganic or  vital  sense-perceptions.  These  may  so  distract  or  preoccupy  the  atten. 
tion,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  cool  judgment  or  a  controlled  activity  in 
respect  to  any  matter  whatever.  In  such  cases,  the  phantasy,  as  well  as  the  per- 
eeptions,  are  either  so  hurried  and  flighty,  or  so  fixed  and  recurring,  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  memory,  comparison,  and  judgment  are  all  untrustworthy.  Or,  again, 
the  mind,  and  not  the  body,  under  some  overmastering  passion,  has  given  to  the 
phantasy  such  complete  control  over  the  other  powers,  as  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  spiritual  activity.    In  these  cases  the  phenomena  are  purely  mental. 
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The  sense-peroeptionB  are  oorreotly  made.  The  yision  is  disturbed  by  do  spectrum. 
There  are  no  special  disturbances  of  the  bodily  sensations.  But  the  mind  is  OC' 
cupied  with  inferences  incorrectly  derived  from  its  past  experiences  or  its  present 
condition^  iTls^^auhtecr  witTi  depressing  images,  or  gloomy  forebodings.  Its 
y^  distracted  phantasy  isnso~5yerpowered  as  to  set  at  naught  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  the  asseverations  of  trusted  friends,  the  conclusions  of  its  own  better  judg- 
ment, the  principles,  the  faith,  and  the  hopes  which  had  been  the  soul's  support 
and  guide. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEPBESENTATION. — (3.)  THE  IMAGINATION  OB  CBEATIVE 

POWEB. 

Prom  the  phantasy,  the  most  passive  form  and  exercise  of 
representation,  we  proceed  to  the  imaginaiiorif  its  most  active  and 
elevated  energy. 

§  178.  In  treating  of  the  creative  imagination,  we 
shall  first  consider  the  general  characteristics,  condi-  m*Seria°i8com- 
tions,  and  laws,  which  are  common  to  this  power  in  i^iuation.  * 
all  its  phases  and  degrees  of  activity,  and  then  the 
special  forms  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

Our  first  duty  is,  to  consider  the  conditions,  laws,  and  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  the  creative  imagination.  We 
ask,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  materials  which  are  furnished  to 
this  power  from  nature  and  experience,  and  which  it  is  forced  to 
make  use  of  in  all  its  creations?  In  answer  to  this  general 
question,  we  would  say: — 

1.  Space  and  time  are  always  employed  in  these  processes,  and 
always  appear  in  their  products.  The  objects  that  are  conceived, 
whether  by  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  or  the  inventor,  as  forming 
the  scenes  in  which  their  personages,  materials,  or  machinery  are 
introduced,  or  within  which  they  are  conceived,  are  invariably 
subjected  to  the  laws  and  relations  of  space.  The  acts  and 
events  which  are  described  or  imagined,  all  take  place  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  They  precede  and  follow  one  another.  They 
are  either  present,  past,  or  future.    The  world  of  the  imagi' 
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nation  is  always  a  world  of  imagined  space  and  imagined  time, 
as  the  world  of  reality  is  a  world  of  real  space  and  real  time. 

2.  The  necessary  and  universal  thought-conceptions,  and  re- 
lations under  which  we  cognize  real  beings,  are  always  supposed 
and  employed.  Every  being  and  thing  which  we  imagine,  we 
imagine  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  substance  with  attributes, 
as  cause  and  effect  under  proper  conditions,  and  as  means  and 
ends. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  imagination  pictures  those  in  their 
abstract  form.  They  cannot  be  imaged,  any  more  than  they 
can  be  perceived  by  sense  or  consciousness.  But  as  concrete 
objects  can  be  perceived  only  under  these  relations,  so  when  they 
are  imaged,  they  can  and  must  be  imaged  as  connected  by 
means  of  them. 

3.  The  imagination  is  limited  to  the  material  qualities  which 
nature  furnishes.  We  cannot  create  or  conceive  of  new  colors 
by  any  exertion  of  creative  energy.  Hume  and  Tetens  both 
suggest,  that  if  the  imagination  were  furnished  with  the  colors 
bliLe  and  yellow,  it  could,  by  combining  the  two,  image  the  color 
green,  without  ever  having  seen  it.  The  mistake  is  twofold* 
The  eye  does  not  see  the  blue  and  yellow  in  the  green,  but  the 
product  which  resulte  from  the  combination  of  the  two.  The 
imagination  cannot  go  beyond  what  the  bodily  eye  furnishes. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  imagination  is  limited  with  respect  to  all 
the  simple  qualities  of  sense,  to  tastes,  and  sounds,  and  odors, 
and  tactual  feels. 

4.  In  like  manner,  the  imagination  is  limited  to  the  spiritual 
phenomena  and  processes  which  consciousness  reveals,  as  well  as 
to  the  powers  which  these  processes  suppose.  What  it  is  to 
know,  and  feel,  and  will,  we  know  by  the  varieties  of  our  own 
experience ;  and  what  a  being  is  who  can  exert  these  activities, 
we  are  taught  by  consciousness.  In  this  way  we  learn  what  are 
the  acts,  and  products,  and  capacities  of  spirit. 

The  power  of  §  ^79.  Wc  inquire,  second.  What  new  products 
th)n  to^SSJte  can  be  evolved  and  created  out  of  these  materials  by 
new  prodacta.  ^^^  imagination  proper  ?  We  follow  the  order  of 
the  topics  already  adopted. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  space  and  time,  though  we  cannot  imagine 
objects  to  exist  nor  events  to  occur  out  of  relation  to  each  or  to 
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both,  yet  we  can  imagine  them  to  bear  relations  to  each,  to 
which  there  is  no  type  of  reality. 

The  imagination  can  make  changes  in  the  size  of  objects.  The 
types  of  animals  actually  existing,  as  of  the  horse,  the  man,  the 
elephant,  and  the  mouse,  lie  within  certain  extremes,  the  greatest 
and  least  of  their  kind  ever  known.  The  imagination  scorns 
these  limits,  and  it  can  give  us  horses  of  every  size,  from  the 
ponies  of  Queen  Mab  up  to  steeds  large  enough  for  the  uses 
of  a  giant.  It  can  create  men  smaller  than  Lilliputians,  and 
larger  than  the  contracted  Brobdignags.  It  can  make  elephants 
smaller  than  mice,  and  mice  larger  than  elephants. 

Again,  the  poiUion  or  sUuaUon  of  objects  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  their  material  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Mountains 
hold  a  certain  relation  to  vallies,  streams  to  meadows,  groves  to 
lawns,  houses  to  gardens,  cities  to  harbors,  roads,  and  rivers ;  so 
that,  where  we  find  the  one,  we  expect  to  find  the  other.  But 
the  imagination  acknowledges  none  of  these  relations  or  laws. 
While  it  must  imagine  all  these  objects  as  spatial,  it  can  place 
them  as  it  will  in  space.  It  can  plant  a  garden  in  a  desert  a 
thousand  leagues  from  a  dwelling  of  man.  It  can  build  and 
people  a  city,  without  harbor,  river,  or  road. 

There  are  fixed  forms  of  objects  in  nature,  as  the  drooping 
elm,  the  aspiring  pine,  the  umbrageous  beech,  the  massive  and 
gnarled  oak.  In  rock  and  mountain,  certain  tjrpes  are  ever  re- 
curring. The  same  is  true  of  the  form  of  the  horse,  the  deer, 
the  dog,  and  of  man  himself.  But  the  imagination  can  draw 
more  gracefiil  lines  than  nature  has  ever  shaped,  the  material 
with  which  she  works  being  more  intractable,  and  the  action  of 
staining  and  decomposing  elements  being  inevitable.  Following 
her  idealizing  images,  art  has  given  us  the  Egyptian  tomb  and 
pyramid,  the  Chinese  pagoda,  the  Grecian  temple,  and  the 
Gk)thic  cathedral,  none  of  which  are  copied  from  nature,  though 
all  have  been  suggested  by  her  forms. 

In  one  aspect  J;hey  surpass  nature,  for  their  lines  are  more  con-. 

summately  drawn,  and  their  forms  are  moulded  more  perfectly. 

We  even  measure  nature  by  what  art  has  done,  and  commend 

her  by  epithets  taken  from  art.     We  say  of  the  stem  of  the  pine 

or  the  elm.  It  shoots  up  like  a  pillar.    We  call  the  forest  a 

•'pillared  shade"     We  say  of  a  man,  He  stands  like  a  statue; 

13* 
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or,  He  is  an  Apollo,  for  graceful  strength ;  She  is  a  Venus,  for 
beauty. 

In  time,  also,  the  imagination  has  boundless  range.  It  must 
represent  all  actions  and  events,  as  either  now,  before,  or  after, 
yet  it  can  do  as  it  pleases  as  to  which  shall  be  now,  befo^/e  or 
afi^.  Nature,  in  respect  to  time  relations,  acts  after  its  own 
laws  and  within  its  own  -limits.  The  imagination  can  override 
them  all,  and  accordingly  she  can  make  Puck  ''put  a  girdle 
roundabout  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  and  Uriel  "glide  on 
a  sunbeam,"  "  swift  as  a  shooting  star." 

There  are  also  special  creations  which  the  imagination  forms 
and  constructs,  of  which  space  and  time  are  assumed  as  the  only 
required  conditions.  Let  all  material  existences  be  conceived  to 
cease  to  be,  leaving  only  an  empty  void  within  any  limits  which 
may  be  supposed,  and  in  that  void  which  is  feigned,  the  imagi- 
nation can  construct  the  surface  with  its  ever-varied  outlines, 
and  the  solid  of  every  conceivable  form.  These  are  purely 
mental  constructions,  and  exist  only  for  the  mind  and  by  the 
mind  which  forms  them.  Their  form  may  be  suggested  by 
certain  material  things  with  which  we  are  conversant.  But  the 
line,  the  surface^  and  the  solid  constructed  by  the  mind,  are  fe-r 
more  perfectly  drawn  and  moulded  than  any  that  nature  has 
ever  furnished  in  material  objects,  or  than  art  has  imitated  with 
material  instruments. 

The  imagination  can  also  sweep  all  actual  events  and  pheno- 
mena from  the  line  of  time,  and  then  plant  along  its  course  the 
shadows  of  events  that  shall  only  symbolize  or  represent  its  suc- 
cessive intervals  or  instants.  It  can  also  group  and  combine 
these  as  it  will.  Real  events,  as  they  precede  and  follow  one 
another,  may  incite  to  these  acts  of  pure  construction;  but  the  acts 
and  the  products  which  they  excite  and  suggest  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  creative  energy  of  the  imagination.  What  relations  these 
hold  to  the  distinctions  of  number,  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper 
place  (§  280). 

(2.)  In  the  world  of  matter,  the  imagination  can  create  no  new 
material,  but  it  can  divide  and  combine  the  parts  of  the  material 
things  with  which  it  is  familiar,  so  as  to  form  new  existences. 

The  head  and  trunk  of  a  man  it  can  fit  to  the  shoulders  and 
body  of  a  horse.    It  can  form  a  mermaid — ^part  woman,  part 
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fish.  It  can  provide  men,  women,  and  children  with  wings,  and 
turn  them  into  angels  and  cherubs.  It  can  represent  any  animal 
with  a  human  head.  It  can  add  to  the  head  of  a  man  the  ears 
of  an  ass,  and  give  to  another  the  mouth  and  nose  of  a  puppy. 
It  can  connect  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  plant  with  the  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  animal,  making  a  cabbage  to  sprout  from 
the  hump  of  a  camel,  or  a  rose-branch  to  nod  from  the  head  of  a 
horse,  as  we  see  delineated  in  some  quaint  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings. It  can  recombine  and  rearrange  the  parts  of  inorganic 
things  as  it  will,  making  a  rock  to  be  balanced  upon  a  roof-ridge, 
and  a  bridge  to  stand  dry  in  a  desert.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
grotesque  and  fantastic  combinations  which  can  be  made  with 
the  parts  and  the  wholes  of  material  objects.  Though  the  ima- 
gination cannot  invent  a  single  new  sensible  or  material  quality, 
it  can  connect  such  qualities  as  nature  has  never  combined, 
making  flaming  red  dogs,  bright  yellow  oxen,  woolly  horses,  talk- 
ing mules,  musical  jackasses,  golden  mountains,  rivers  of  wine, 
ponds  of  beer,  and  fountains  of  hot  coffee. 

(3.)  In  respect  to  spiritual  beings,  the  imagination  is  limited  by 
similar  constraints  and  invested  with  a  similar  freedom.  A  spirit 
has  no  visible  or  extended  parts ;  therefore,  as  a  spirit,  it  cannot 
be  divided  and  recombined ;  but  a  spirit  may  be  connected  with 
any  kind  or  form  of  matter,  may  be  imprisoned  in  trees,  may 
animate  a  cloud,  may  dwell  in  an  animal  form,  or  "  leap  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  I" 

Not  a  single  new  spiritual  capacity  can  be  invented  or  ima- 
gined. The  loftiest  and  the  purest  of  spirit-creations,  simply 
feel,  desire,  and  will.  The  humblest  and  the  most  degraded  can 
do  no  less.  We  cannot  invest  the  highest  archangel  with  any 
endowment  other  than  these.  We  cannot  refuse  to  the  lowliest 
animal  some  poor  analoga  to  some  of  these  functions. 

In  respect  to  the  limitations  and  the  conditions  of  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect,  the  imagination  has  the  widest  range  of  creative 
power.  It  can  conceive  the  intellect  of  a  God  that  creates  all 
that  it  discerns,  and  discerns  whatever  it  creates,  without  condi- 
tion or  process,  by  an  all-penetrating  and  all-comprehending  in- 
tuition. It  can  also  imagine  the  intellect  of  an  idiot,  struggling 
to  free  itself  from  the  gross  obstructions  of  a  diseased  body,  and 
fixing  its  painful  attention  in  the  first  beginnings  of  knowledge. 
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In  respect  of  feeling,  it  can,  on  the  one  hand,  imagine  pure 
love  glowing  with  the  energy  of  seraphic  fervor,  or  simple  hatred 
raging  with  fiendish  malignity ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  most  im- 
perfect and  feeblest  actings  of  either. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  spiritual  beings  with  which 
the  imaginary  world  can  be  peopled,  nor  to  the  variety  of  the 
conditions  of  being  and  acting  to  which  they  can  be  subjected. 
The  graceful  Titania,  with  her  frolicsome  and  mischief-making 
fairies ;  the  hideous  Caliban,  in  body  and  spirit  the  very  contrast 
of  the  wonderful  Miranda ;  Satan  and  Abdiel ;  are  examples  of 
the  variety  of  spiritual  creations  which  the  imagination  can  con- 
struct out  of  its  limited  materials. 

(4.)  We  have  seen  that  the  imagination  cannot  step  without 
the  charmed  circle  of  thought-conceptions  and  relations.  Some 
of  the  examples  of  what  it  can  do  within  that  circle  by  newly 
conjoining  attributes  of  material  and  spiritual  beings,  have 
already  been  given.  It  cannot  conceive  of  beings,  except  as 
substances  and  attributes,  but  it  can  join  any  attribute,  of  any 
intensity  and  compass,  to  any  substance.  It  cannot  break  them 
from  that  connection  which  binds  all  real  beings  and  events  as 
causes  and  effects  ;  but  it  can  make  any  existence  to  serve  as  the 
cause  of  any  other  as  its  effect,  and  thus  can  reverse  the  whole 
order  of  actual  being  by  its  capricious  and  fantastic  combina- 
tions ;  or  it  can  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science  by  its  happy  sug- 
gestions of  undiscovered  powers  and  laws,  and  the  appliances  of 
art  by  applications,  before  unimagined,  of  familiar  agencies  to 
new  results.  All  things  in  the  world  of  fancy  must  be  conceived 
as  fitted  for  some  end,  but  the  adaptations  may  be  imagined  as 
wildly  as  the  caprices  of  a  madman *s  dream,  or  as  wisely  as  the 
perfect  fitness  which  we  believe  has  been  arranged  by  the  all- 
wise  God. 

With  this  view  before  us  of  the  materials  to  which  the  imagi- 
nation is  limited,  and  of  the  products  into  which  it  transforms 
them,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire,  third,  How  does  the  imagina- 
tion effect  these  changes ;  or  what  is  the  precise  work  which  the 
imagination  performs  in  its  creative  function  ?  We  observe,  in 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  There  are  three  different  methods  in 
which  its  creative  power  is  shown.  (1.)  The  imagination  can  re- 
combine  and  arrange  the  constituents  of  nature  in  new  formg 
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and  products.  (2.)  It  can  idealize  and  apply  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects to  extension  and  time.  (3.)  It  can  form  and  employ  an 
ideal  standard  for  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the  activity 
of  natural  or  spiritual  agents,  and  for  the  material  objects  and 
acts  which  symbolize  them.  We  will  consider  these  acts  in  theii 
order. 

§  180.  The  examples  already  cited  both  prove  and 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  imagination  very  largely  ^d^^ngiSf 
acts  in  the  way  of  reuniting  and  rearranging  the  Jj^natton^* 
materials  Aimished  to  experience,  and  they  also  sug- 
gest the  limitations  under  which  this  function  can  be  employed. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  so-called  parts  of  objects,  and  objects 
treated  as  parts,  are  as  minute  and  numerous  as  any  species  of 
analysis  can  separate. 

There  are  sense-parts  and  sense-wholes,  representative-parts  and 
representative-wholes,  and  thought-parts  and  thought-wholes. 
A  whole,  as  a  building  or  tree,  may  be  a  part  of  the  landscape 
with  which  it  is  connected ;  while  it  is  still  a  whole  with  respect 
to  its  doors,  windows,  roof,  etc.,  and  whatever  else  makes  it  quan- 
titatively complete.  This  is  an  example  of  sense-wholes  and 
sense-parts.  Again,  the  several  properties  or  relations  of  the 
dwelling  or  the  tree,  its  form,  dimensions,  color,  smell,  etc.,  are 
thought-parts,  which  can  be  combined  into  new  wholes,  by  taking 
away  and  adding,  as  we  have  already  seen.  If  these  new  wholes 
are  individual,  they  are  formed  from  representation ;  if  they  are 
generalized,  they  are  the  work  of  thought  proper,  or  logical 
wholes  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  The  synthesis  of  the 
creative  imagination  reaches  as  far  and  is  applied  as  widely  as 
the  analysis  of  sense  and  thought  can  go.  The  imagination  may 
reunite  into  varying  products  all  that  perception  and  conscious- 
ness separate  or  distinguish,  and  under  every  one  of  the  rela^ 
tions  in  which  they  apprehend  their  objects.  The3f>  r«?lations  are 
its  only  limits  and  laws. 

§  181.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  Theideaiiza. 
the  imagination,  in  every  work  of  art,  goes  beyond,  iJjfp°J„fg®"" 
and  outdoes  the  perfection  and  refinement  of  nature.  *"?  **™5  *" 

-^  art,   and    mat 

The  forms  which  sculpture  moulds,  and  which  draw-  t»»eraa».«cai 

^  science 

ing  outlines,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  more  perfect  than 

any  which  nature  produces;  certainly,  they  are  more  perfect  than 
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any  which  the  senses  can  discern,  or  which  nature  can  furnish  as 
models.  These  constructions  cannot  be  explained  by  any  pro- 
cess of  analysis,  or  selection  of  the  parts  of  real  objects,  whether 
this  analysis  is  called  mental,  or  is  performed  by  sensible  instru- 
ments. The  lines  and  shapes  of  grace  which  have  been  copied 
in  marble  or  drawn  upon  canvas,  in  respect  to  delicacy  of  tran- 
sition and  ease  of  movement,  &r  surpass  those  of  any  living 
being  or  actually  existing  thing.  They  are  suggested  by,  but 
not  copied  from,  any  such  beings  or  things.  The  story  that 
the  Grecian  painter  assembled  from  every  quarter  the  most 
celebrated  beauties,  that  he  might  borrow  some  charm  from 
each,  and  combine  all  together  in  a  perfect  work,  could  never 
have  been  true.  While  it  is  true  that  nature,  in  some  respects, 
far  outstrips  and  surpasses  what  art  can  do,  it  is  true,  on  the 
other,  that  the  imagination,  in  her  province,  can  go  fer  beyond 
the  attainments  of  nature.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  even 
measure  nature  by  some  of  the  achievements  of  art  We  ap- 
ply the  ideals  of  the  imagination  still  more  frequently  to  try 
and  to  test  what  spiritual  achievement  furnishes. 

Those  peculiar  products  which  are  employed  in  mathematical 
science,  and  which  are  known  as  geometrical  and  numerical 
quantities,  cannot  be  made  by  any  process  of  separation  or  com- 
bination of  the  parts  of  material  objects.  In  matter  there  are 
no  points,  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  and  spheres,  such  as  geometry 
conceives  and  reasons  of.  The  unequal  faces  of  a  material  cube, 
the  rough  edges  formed  by  two  adjacent  faces  of  a  solid,  the 
obtuse  comers  in  which  three  adjacent  faces  terminate,  are  none 
of  them  these  objects  of  thought,  nor  are  they  wholes  from 
which  these  can  be  evolved  or  separated  as  elements  or  consti- 
tuting parts.  The  line  is  not  part  of  an  edge,  nor  is  the  surface 
a  part  of  the  material  face.  If  they  were  parts  which  could  be 
separated  by  actual  sense-perception  from  a  whole,  they  must 
exist  in  that  whole,  or  be  distinguished  as  one  of  its  material 
constituents. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  are  distinguished  and  separated  in  the 
mind,  that  the  process  of  analysis  or  abstraction  is  mental,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  mind  can  only  separate  what  it  first  discerns. 
These  objects  cannot  be  discerned  by  bodily  sense,  nor  can  they 
be  represented  by  simple  imagination.    They  must  be  created 
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by  the  mind,  for  the  mind  to  behold,  when  the  mind  beholds 
them.  It  may  be  properly  said  to  construct  or  to  create  them—* 
first,  in  individual  examples  and  applications,  and  then  by  rapid 
and  easy  generalizations.  An  individual  point,  line,  surface, 
triangle,  solid,  sphere,  is  first  constructed  by  the  mind  in  relation 
to  and  by  suggestion  of  a  rude  material  occasion,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  then  generalized  by  the  ordinary  processes  and  conceived 
as  resembling  every  similar  creation,  so  that  whatever  is  true  of 
the  one,  is  reeidily  affirmed  of  all. 

What  is  true  of  geometrical,  is  true  also  of  numerical 
quantity.  Numbers  symbolize  the  relations  of  objects  contem- 
plated in  a  series,  as  constituting  a  whole,  divisible  into  unit 
parts.  In  order  to  conceive  of  number,  the  mind  must  first  view 
objectB  in  all  these  relations.  But  in  nature,  so  far  as  the  senses 
can  know,  there  are  no  equal  parts  constituting  divisible  wholes. 
Whether  the  ultimate  molecules  or  atoms  of  matter  are  or  are 
not  equal,  none  such  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  The  successive 
mental  states  which  consciousness  observes  and  by  which  it  first 
apprehends  and  measures  the  successive  portions  of  time,  are 
none  of  them  observed  in  actual  experience  to  be  equally  long 
or  short.  All  these  must  be  idealized  in  the  imagination  before 
they  are  separated  by  its  analysis  and  combined  in  its  creations. 
We  proceed  to 

§  182.  The  spiritual  acts  and  states  of  which  we 

,  ,  3.  Tlie  format 

are  conscious,  diner  irom  one  another  in  respect  to  tion  of  an  ideal 

_,,         ,  i.i-i  1  ..  ,        standard      for 

the  direction  which  they  take — t.  e.,  m  respect  to  the  paychicai  acta 
objects  on  which  they  termiuate,  and  hence  to  the 
quality  of  the  afiections — as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  energy  or 
intensity  with  which  they  are  performed.  But  none  ever  reach 
a  perfection  in  either  respect  which  is  so  complete  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. Whatever  or  however  we  know,  feel,  or  choose ;  wo 
can  conceive  it  possible  to  surpass  what  we  actually  do  or  expe- 
rience. A  perfect  standard  is  created  by  the  imagination.  It 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  parts  which  we  observe  in  ourselves 
or  others,  because  the  parts  are  no  more  perfect  than  arc 
the  wholes.  Consequently,  whenever  we  perceive  dimly  and 
believe  that  we  might  perceive  more  clearly,  or  whenever  we 
would  feel  warmly  or  purely,  or  choose  rightly,  and  our  feel- 
ings or  choices  do  not  satisfy  our   tastes  or  our  conscience, 
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we  then   create  for  ourselves  an  ideal  standard  of  spiritual 
achievement 

In  respect,  also,  to  the  expression  of  these  ideals  in  material 
forms,  the  imagination  creates  and  applies  the  ideals  which  it 
always  aims  but  always  fails  to  reach.  Whether  the  medium 
of  expression  be  language — ^the  language  of  gestures,  of  iDoks, 
of  tones,  or  of  articulate  speech — or  whether  it  be  lines,  or  color, 
or  solid  form,  as  employed  by  the  draughtsman,  the  painter,  or 
the  sculptor,  it  is  all  the  same.  The  use  which  we  can  make  of 
the  medium  is  never  so  perfect  as  our  ideal  of  what  is  possible. 
Ajs  we  have  noticed  already,  every  such  medium,  physically  re- 
garded, &lls  short  of  the  psychical  perfection  which  we  can 
conceive — i,  e.,  create — in  the  mind.  When  this  medium  or 
material  is  required,  not  only  to  set  forth  an  idea  of  simple  out- 
line, form,  or  color,  but  to  represent  another  ideal  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  passion,  then  it  is  found  to  be  doubly  true  that  the 
ideals  which  the  miud  can  frame,  rise  far  above  the  reality 
which  the  voice  or  hand  can  execute.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ideal 
excellence  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  musician,  and  the 
artist,  is  ever  higher  than  his  achievements — that  the  one  flees 
before  the  other  like  its  shadow,  and  can  never  be  overtaken. 

The  ideals  of  science  and  of  art,  of  achievement  and  of  duty^ 
are  the  products  of  that  form  of  psychical  activity  which  is 
properly  called  the  creative  imagination.  It  is  imdginaHve, 
because  the  representative  or  imaging  power  is  conspicuously 
prominent  in  its  functions.  It  is  creative,  because  there  is  no 
counterpart  in  nature  from  which  its  objects  and  products  are 
literally  transcribed  or  copied.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  reason 
and  the  feelings  are  conspicuous,  and  both  rational  and  emotional 
relations  are  recognized  and  controlling.  The  creative  function  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  union  of  the  thinking  power  vrith  the 
imiging  power ;  the  joint  action  of  both  resulting  in  those  ideal 
products  which  address  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature. 

The  ideals  of  the  mathematical  imagination  are  only  possible 
when  the  imagination  has  been  disciplined  by  thought  One 
chalk  or  pencil  line  is  narrower  than  another,  one  of  the  lami 
use  of  mica  is  thinner  than  another.  As  we  divide  these  lines 
and  cleave  off  these  lamicse,  we  seem  to  approximate  to  the  ideal 
line  and  the  ideal  sur&ce,  siuply  because  the  senses  and  the 
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imagination  are  less  distracted  and  occupied  with  sense  or  imaged 
properties.  The  imagination  selects,  therefore,  the  line  or  sur^ 
&ce  whose  thickness  is  least  obvious  to  the  senses,  to  suggest  or 
represent  the  sole  relation  to  space  with  which  the  intellect  is  for 
the  moment  concerned ;  or,  which  is  even  more  satisfactory,  it 
takes  for  a  point  an  object  whose  dimensions  are  the  smallest  dis* 
3emible  to  the  senses  or  picturable  to  the  imagination,  and  con- 
siders it  simply  as  moved  or  movable  directly  to  another  point 
like  itself,  and  thus  constructs  in  the  imagination  the  mathemati- 
cal line.  That  is,  it  begins  with  an  object  or  an  image  as  far 
removed  from  sense  as  possible,  and  uses  it  so  as  to  suggest  the 
various  relations  which  extended  matter  holds  to  space ;  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  to  other  matter  extended  in  space.  By  the 
imagined  motion  of  this  line,  it  proceeds  in  a  similar  way  to 
construct  the  sur&ce,  etc.,  etc.  The  so-called  approximation 
of  the  actual  to  the  ideal  line  and  surface,  consists  in  the  more 
&cile  suggestion  of  the  relations  in  question  by  means  of  one 
reality  rather  than  by  another. 

The  ideal  of  the  artist  depends  on  the  relations  of  outline,  form, 
color,  etc.,  etc.,  to  sesthetic  pleasure;  whatever  may  be  its  sources 
and  kinds.  He  brings  the  line,  the  model,  or  the  picture,  as  nearly 
as  his  materials  and  skill  will  allow, to  a  condition  in  which  there 
shalJ  be  no  drawbacks  to  the  pleasurable  effect  which  is  sought 
for.  As  long  as  a  single  distracting  or  inconsistent  feature  or 
property  is  prominent,  so  long  is  his  ideal  unreached.  As  this 
will  always  be  the  case  from  defect  of  materials  or  defect  of  skill, 
so  long  will  it  be  true  that  he  can  never  make  his  work  absolutely 
perfect,  and  that  his  ideal  of  what  he  imagines  might  be  possible, 
will  never  be  reached. 

The  ideal  of  the  inventor  is  some  agent,  or  combination  of 
agencies,  that  are  fi'eed  from  the  limitations  which  pertain  to  the 
ordinary  machines  or  instruments.  These  he  illustrates  to  him- 
self by  fondly  and  sometimes  obstinately  conceiving  of  his  model 
only  in  those  relations  of  adaptation  and  capacity  which  he 
knows  it  to  possess,  and  overlooking  or  denying  other  limitations 
to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  ideals  of  psychical  and  moral  attainment  suffer  under  limi- 
tations of  another  sort.  We  select  the  most  satisfying  example 
of  the  actual  which  we  can  find,  and  fixing  our  attention  upon 
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those  of  iCs  relations  which  we  desire  to  contemplate,  and  with* 
drawing  it  from  all  defects  and  limitations,  we  make  the  example 
an  ideal  of  the  psychical  power  or  the  moral  excellence  which 
we  wish  exclusively  to  contemplate. 

If  the  ideal  excellence  is  contemplated  as  an  attainable  end 
of  our  being,  or  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  conscience  or  the 
will  of  the  Supreme,  then  that  which  was  a  conceivable  ideal  is 
viewed  in  still  other  relations.  It  is  accepted  as  possible :  though 
an  ideal  of  the  imagination,  it  is  enforced  as  reasonable  and  obli- 
gatory. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  powers  upon  one  another,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  higher  functions  of  the  imagination  upon  thought 
and  reason.  It  enforces  and  explains  the  near  affinity  of  the 
imaging  with  the  thought-power.  It  also  indicates  the  advan^ 
tage  which  language  and  music  may  have  over  painting  and 
sculpture  in  expressing  and  suggesting  what  color  and  form 
cannot  convey. 

These  truths  also  enable  us  to  understand  and  explain  how  it 
happens  that  all  ideas,  however  refined  and  elevated,  are  in  some 
sense  foimded  upon  and  related  to  the  actual  experience  of  each 
individual.  A  person  born  and  nurtured  upon  a  plain,  who  had 
never  seen  a  hill  or  a  mountain,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  charm 
to  the  eye  and  the  excitement  to  the  mind  which  such  scenery 
imparts.  One  who  has  never  been  upon  the  sea,  can  neither 
picture  to  himself  nor  to  others  the  wild  sublimity  of  an  ocean 
tempest.  The  oriental,  basking  in  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun, 
and  always  surrounded  by  the  fruits,  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
that  such  a  sun  alone  can  nourish,  cannot  form  an  ideal  picture 
of  an  arctic  winter.  Nor  can  the  Scandinavian,  out  of  the  pale 
sunlight  of  his  brightest  days,  or  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  his  starveling  summer,  construct  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  exuberant  life,  and  the  glowing  intensity  of  a  tropical 
landscape. 

The  actual  life  of  every  painter  and  every  poet,  in  the  mate 
rials  which  it  furnishes,  must  largely  determine  the  direction  and 
characteristics  of  his  imaginative  power.  From  the  writings  of 
Dante,  of  Milton,  of  Scott,  and  of  Bunyan,  as  well  as  from  the 
pictures  of  Raphael  and  Murillo,  of  Grainsborough  and  Wilkie^ 
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one  can  easily  conclude  as  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  the  kind 
of  education  which  they  received  from  the  books  and  men  and 
scenery  with  which  they  were  conversant. 

§  183.  It  follows  that  the  imagination  is  capable 
of  steady  growth,  and  requires  constant  cultivation.      tion  *«  ai^5!K 

This  training  and  growth  are  not,  however,  occa-  ?iiSJ2^"*  *°** 
sional,  but  constant ;  they  are  not  the  results  of  sepa- 
rate efforts,  which  are  consciously  directed  to  some  definite  ends 
of  creation,  but  are  the  consequents  of  an  activity  which  is  spon- 
taneous, irrepressible,  and  often  excessive.  Indeed,  in  all  minds 
the  creative  imagination  mingles  more  or  less  prominently  with 
the  other  mental  operations,  always  modifying  and  sometimes 
greatly  disturbing  the  acting  of  these  powers  and  their  results. 
In  sense-perception,  the  imagination  too  often  selects  for  itself 
what  it  will  see  or  hear,  and  brings  a  report  accordingly  of  what 
it  thinks  it  has  seen  and  heard.  After  the  desires  are  grown 
strong  and  the  character  is  fixed,  the  shaping  spirit  of  the  imagi- 
nation enters  largely  as  a  modifying  influence  into  the  perceptions. 
In  the  observations  of  consciousness,  and  the  reports  which  it 
records  of  what  it  has  seemed  only  to  observe,  the  same  influence 
and  the  same  effects  may  be  traced  of  its  creative  energy.  The 
observation  and  the  record  are  both  disturbed  by  the  power  to 
notice  what  we  are  anxious  to  find,  and  to  leave  unobserved,  or  to 
imagine  that  we  cannot  see,  what  we  do  not  wish  to  find  to  be 
true.  In  the  act  of  recalling  for  ourselves  or  communicating  to 
others  what  we  may  have  actually  observed  or  experienced,  the 
creative  imagination  often  intrudes,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
biassed  by  the  desire  to  please  ourselves  or  our  fellow-men.  The 
frequent  and  strange  untrustworthiness  of  the  memory,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  selecting  or  idealizing  activity  of  the 
imagination,  when  it  seems  to  be  simply  recalling  the  actual  past. 
Inasmuch  as  the  thought-power,  in  its  various  acts  of  reaching 
general  conceptions  and  conclusions,  chiefly  depends  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  representative  power  in  reproducing  the  actual; 
whenever  it  creates  instead  of  recalling,  all  the  results  of  think- 
ing must  be  disturbed.  In  this  way  the  imagination  may  and 
does  enter  very  largely  into  the  acts  of  generalization,  inference, 
and  deduction ;  disturbing  and  misleading  all. 
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§  184.  More  generally  we  may  say,  this  creative 
tfom  the  earii-  power  is  developed  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  ex- 
latMt  periods  istence,  and  is  busy  in  all  ages  and  conditions  of  our 
human  life.  Childhood,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  the 
most  literal,  and  the  most  observant  of  reality ;  yet  even  then 
the  shaping  activity  of  the  imagination  is  always  busy,  filling 
the  real  world  with  another  of  &ncies  and  dreams.  The  most 
trivial  and  unsuitable  objects  are  sufficient  to  excite  its  action. 
The  rude  and  unfinished  toy  is  more  acceptable  to  the  child  than 
the  more  costly  and  elaborate,  because  it  leaves  loore  room  for 
the  constructive  power.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  left  for  this  to  complete  and  supply.  The  sports 
and  plays  of  childhood  are  little  romances,  prompted  and  acted 
over  for  the  simple  exercise  and  delight  of  the  imagination.  In 
later  years  the  imagination- is  always  busy.  The  interest  which 
each  man  takes  in  the  position  in  life  which  he  holds  or  aspires 
after;  in  his  employments,  his  friends,  and  associates;  or  the 
dislike  and  disgust  which  he  conceives  for  each  and  for  all, 
arises  from  the  ideal  lights  with  which  the  imagination  invests 
them.  The  eye  of  the  painter  looks  every  landscape  into  a 
picture,  and  idealizes  every  face  that  it  beholds. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Midsummer- Night* 8  Dream,    Act  ▼. 

This  constant  activity  of  the  creative  power  explains  its  rapid 
growth,  and  its  development  into  the  capacity  for  sudden  and 
surprising  achievements. 

Whenever  an  occasion  calls  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  thus  trained  and  matured,  it  acts  as  by  the  force  and  with 
the  promptness  and  precision  of  apparent  inspiration.  Whether 
the  exigency  be  that  of  the  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  inventor,  the 
creative  power  formed  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  years  meets 
its  requirements  from  the  resources  that  it  has  been  gradually 
providing.  These  resources  may  consist  in  part  of  the  countless 
creations  which  it  has  shaped  in  connection  with  its  perceptions 
and  reveries,  and  which  are  again  summoned  back  by  the 
memory  when  first  these  images  are  needed ;  or,  the  resources 
brought  to  the  exigency  may  be  the  dexterity  which  has  been 
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acquired  by  use,  and  which  dexterity  consists  in  the  power  of 
so  controlling  the  associating  power  that  it  shall  yield  the 
very  materials  which  are  wanted  for  the  imagination  to  work 
upon. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  rapidity,  the  precision, 
and  the  success  with  which  the  constructing  and  inventive  power 
seems  to  act  when  it  is  tasked  to  its  utmost  energy  and  produces 
its  finest  results. 

§  185.  The  fact  has  been  noticed,  that  the  creative 
imagination  is  present  by  its  actings  with  all  the  cations  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  soul,  and  determines  the  char-  The  poetic  im- 
acter  of  their  products.  We  have  also  seen,  in  our  ^  "*  ***"' 
analysis  of  ideals,  that  the  converse  is  true  as  well.  All  these 
powers  are  present  in  varied  proportions  and  energies  in  those 
activities  which  are  recognized  as  the  acts  of  the  imagination, 
and  give  a  varied  character  to  what  are  called  its  products, 
whether  they  appear  in  the  form  of  poetry,  fiction,  the  fine  arts, 
philosophy,  ethics,  or  religion. 

Of  these,  the  poetie  imagination  is  the  most  interesting,  and 
invites  to  a  special  analysis.  Poetry  may  be  defined,  that  use  of 
the  creative  power  which  is  employed  for  the  gratification  of 
the  emotional  nature  in  the  production  of  pictures  more  or  less 
elevating  in  their  associations,  which  are  fixed  and  expressed  by 
means  of  rhythmical  language. 

The  sources  from  which  the  poetic  power  derives  its  materials 
are  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  the  universe  of  matter  and  of 
spirit,  and  yet  but  few  of  these  materials  subserve  the  proper 
aims  of  the  poet.  While  the  poet  may  lawfully  appropriate 
truth  of  every  kind,  provided  it  serves  his  purpose,  yet  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  truth  which  holds  or  may  be  made  to  assume  some 
relation  to  man  which  is  of  use  in  poetry. 

This  human  truth,  which  these  pictures  suggest,  illustrate,  or 
enforce,  must  be  that  which  is  within  the  comprehension  and 
reach  of  all  men.  It  is  not  the  truth  of  the  schools,  nor  of  any 
special  and  limited  society,  not  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
conveyed  in  abstract  or  technical  words  or  understood  by  a  select 
few  after  a  special  training,  but  it  is  the  truth  which  is  open  and 
intelligible  to  all  men  upon  certain  implied  and  easily  recog- 
nized conditions.    This  is  the  first  of  the  three  characteristics 
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which  are  recognized  by  Milton  in  his  brief  description  of  poetry 
as  "  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate." 

Poetry  should  indeed  be  «iwipfe,. because  its  products  are  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  all  men ;  and  its  images,  thoughts,  and 
words  should  be  easily  comprehended  by  all  who  have  attained 
certain  advantages  of  culture,  and  have  been  trained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  should  also  be  sensuous — ^that 
is,  it  deals  with  images,  not  with  generalized  and  scholastic  lan- 
guage. It  presents  pictures  to  the  mind's  eye,  not  refined  and 
subtle  reasonings  to  the  thought-powers.  It  introduces  action 
into  every  scene.  It  is  eminently  concrete  and  picturesque.  It 
should  also  be  passionate — ?.  6.,  its  simple  and  pictured  truth 
should  come  from  a  soul  that  is  animated  by  warm  and  elevated 
emotions.  The  presence  of  feeling  as  a  requisite  of  all  that  com- 
position which  is  called  imaginative,  is  not  always  recognized  so 
distinctly  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Without  feeling,  and,  in  general, 
without  feeling  of  a  higher  kind,  the  mere  power  to  create  is  of 
little  worth,  and  its  results  are  of  little  interest.  Indeed,  without 
it  the  power  will  not  be  so  matured  into  a  predominant  energy, 
or  be  so  regulated,  as  to  become  a  ready  instrument  at  the  service 
of  its  possessor.  But  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  kind  of  pictures 
in  which  the  emotions  delight,  becomes  a  pastime  and  an  occu- 
pation, and  poetry  is  to  the  poet  its  own  "exceeding  great  re- 
ward." Inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  emotions  act  with  a  steady 
and  intellectual  pressure  in  the  refined  occupation  of  poetic  cul- 
ture and  composition,  the  images  which  association  presents  and 
the  imagination  detains  and  reconstructs,  are  of  an  elevated 
character;  they  assume  the  lofty  and  ennobling  character  of 
ideals  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  it  becomes  so  gen- 
erally true  that  poetry  is  almost  necessarily  elevating  in  its  na- 
ture and  influence.  Hence  it  has  been  held  to  have  something 
in  it  that  is  divine. 

The  endsof  poetry  are  not  always  elevated.  Poetry  may  serve  sim- 
ply or  chiefly  to  amuse.  When  this  happens ;  when  its  pictures  are 
employed  for  this  end,  and  the  associations  under  which  they  are 
present,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite,  are  not  especially  enno- 
bling, the  poetic  imagination  is,  in  the  language  of  later  critics,  called 
the  fancy.  When  the  aims  are  higher  than  simple  gratification, 
and  therefore  involve  more  elevated  associations  and  feelings,  it 
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id  dignified  as  the  imagination  by  eminence,  and  so  designated. 
The  adjective  imaginative  follows  very  closely  this  higher  sense 
of  the  word.  In  this  activity  the  image-making  power  simply 
plays  or  sports  with  images  for  their  picturesque  effects  and 
the  amusement  which  they  give — or  arranges  them  for  ends  of 
illustration  or  pleasure.  Though  it  abounds  in  images,  it  lacks 
the  loftier  attributes  of  the  higher  imagination. 

§  186.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  poetic  imagination  in  all 
higher  and  lower  forms  that  language  is  its  medium.  It  is  li!,^^™ 
is  not  essential  that  this  language  should  be  metrical ; 
though  a  rhythmic  movement,  and  the  regular  return  of  similar 
syllables  in  measured  accent  greatly  heightens  its  effects.  The 
poetic  power  is  also  shared  by  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and 
the  orator.  But  poetry  must  always  employ  language,  and  for 
this  reason  it  essentially  differs  from  painting,  sculpture,  and  even 
music.  Painting  and  sculpture  create  images  indeed,  but  they 
fix  them  permanently  upon  the  canvas  or  embody  them  in 
marble.  But  poetry  can  only  suggest  them  by  words ;  it  por- 
trays its  images  only,  as  by  words  it  wakens  in  the  imagination 
of  another,  images  similar  to  those  which  the  poet  himself  con- 
ceives. If  the  imagination  that  receives  is  feeble,  slow,  and  per- 
verse, it  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  tries  to  excite  it  to  follow  his 
lead.  But  if  it  is  strong,  quick,  and  sympathizing,  it  may  be 
aroused  by  the  words  of  the  poet  to  finer  creations  than  even  the 
poet  himself  has  known.  The  suggestive  power  of  words  gives 
to  the  poet  a  marvellous  advantage  in  the  greater  breadth  of  his 
field  and  the  variety  of  his  effects.  The  painter  and  sculptor  ap- 
parently present  all  their  work  to  the  eye.  It  is  true  that  this 
work  is  better  appreciated  by  one  eye  than  another.  In  one 
sense  it  takes  an  artist  to  interpret  an  artist ;  but  even  with  this 
allowance,  the  range  of  their  indications  is  narrow,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  manifold  suggestions  is  limited.  But  words  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  suggest  more  than  they  directly  convey,  and  hence  to 
lake  up  into  their  import  a  multitude  of  pictures  according  to 
the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  word  whose 
literal  import  is  prosaic,  trivial,  or  mean,  when  used  by  genius 
m  a  new  application,  becomes  poetic,  picturesque,  and  elevating. 
The  material  which  in  common  use  is  cold,  conventional,  and  dry, 
has  capacity,  by  dexterous  combinations,  to  awaken  delightftil 
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imagery,  and  to  kindle  exalted  a8Soeiation8.  In  this  way 
lauguage  itself  becomes  permanently  enriched  and  elevated 
by  the  &ct  that  it  has  been  employed  by  men  of  poetic 
genius. 

§  187.  The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  thought 
phic  hu!ll«ina^  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  has 
"®°-  given  rise  to  no  little  diversity  of  opinion.    Many 

have  contended  that  its  influence  is  un&.vorable  to  the  operations 
of  tlie  intellect  in  the  discovery  of  truth ;  that  it  distracts  the 
attention,  biasses  and  misleads  the  judgment,  and  disqualifies  for 
any  of  the  reasoning  processes.  On  the  other  Land,  the  fBLCt  is 
imdisputed  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished  in 
philosophy,  especially  as  discoverers  or  inventors,  have  been  re- 
markable for  reach  and  glow  of  imagination.  Striking  examples 
of  the  combination  of  the  poetic  imagination  with  eminent  phi- 
losophical genius  are  numerous.  We  name  Plato,  Kepler,  Qalir 
leo,  Baron,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Davy,  Owen,  Faraday,  and  Agassiz. 
A  jncment's  reflection  will  show  how  this  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen. The  objects  of  present  observation  must  always  be  limited 
in  number.  They  must  reappear  in  the  form  of  representations. 
The  facts  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  do  must  come  to 
him  in  the  form  of  images,  when  he  would  discern  their  various 
relations  and  subject  them  to  the  processes  of  thought.  It  is  im- 
portant that  these  should  be  readily  represented.  This  can  only 
happen  when  the  associative  power  is  wide  in  its  range  of  rela- 
tions, and  quick  in  its  activity.  These  qualities  almost  invariably 
accompany,  if  they  do  not  necessarily  involve,  great  energy  of 
the  creative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  importance  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  as  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  philosopher,  to 
invention  it  is  entirely  essential;  indeed,  without  an  active  imagi.- 
nation,  philosophic  invention  and  discovery  are  impossible.  Tol,, 
invent  or  discover,  is  always  to  recombine.  The  discoverer  of 
a  new  solution  for  a  problem,  or  a  new  demonstration  for  a 
theorem  in  mathematics,  the  inventor  of  a  new  application  of  a\ 
power  of  nature  already  known,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  power 
not  previously  dreamed  of,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  argum^t  to 
prove  or  deduce  a  truth  or  of  a  new  induction  from  facts  alreaicJy 
accepted,  the  man  who  evolves  a  new  principle  or  a  new  definition\ 
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in  moral  or  political  science — ^must  all  analyze  and  recombine  in 
the  mind  things,  acts,  or  events,  with  their  relations,  in  positions 
in  which  they  have  never  been  previously  observed  or  thought 
of.  This  recombination  is  purely  mental.  Every  discovery  is, 
in  fact,  a  work  of  the  creative  imagination. 

It  is  true  the  power  of  thought  must  attend  the  operation. 
Unless  the  representations  and  combinations  are  made  and  regu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  ends  of  thought,  they  will  be  made  in 
vain.  But  the  range  of  these  pictured  objects  must  be  wide ; 
every  one  of  them  must  be  vividly  conceived,  that  all  the  attri- 
butes, and  analogies,  and  relations  may  come  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind.  The  more  vividly  this  presentation  is  made,  provided 
the  processes  of  analysis  and  comparison  go  on  with  equal  energy, 
the  wider  is  the  field  of  discovery  and  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  success.  The  world  of  images  is  also  far  more  plastic  than  the 
world  of  reality.  Its  materials  come  and  go  more  quickly  than 
real  objects.  More  can  be  crowded  at  once  into  the  field  of  view. 
The  mental  analysis  and  synthesis  required,  can  be  more  rapidly 
performed  upon  the  shadows  which  the  mind  summons  to  its 
service,  than  upon  the  things  which  it  can  slowly  call  up  and 
slowly  survey. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  peculiar  type  of  imagi- 
nation which  the  poet  requires  is  closely  allied  to  that  which  is 
essential  in  philosophic  genius.  To  the  higher  imagination,  as 
required  by  poets  and  orators,  there  is  always  requisite  the  power 
to  interpret  the  indications  or  analogies  of  the  beings  and  phe- 
nomena which  they  observe.  The  intensity  of  interest  that  fixes 
and  holds  the  mind  in  the  patient  attention  of  the  philosopher 
is  closely  allied  to  that  strongly  absorbed  and  controlling  enthu- 
siasm which  holds  the  poet  to  the  images  which  his  &,ncy 
summons  or  creates.  Both  dwell  in  such  a  world  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  not  easily  understood  by  others.  That  which 
maintains  the  interest  of  each,  is  the  passion  of  each  for  the 
image-world  which  he  recreates.  That  which  gives  to  each  his 
mastery  over  this  world,  is  the  familiarity  which  results  from 
long-continued  practice  in  calling  up  its  objects  and  in  moulding 
them  at  his  will.  Such  a  mastery,  arising  from  such  a  continuity 
of  efibrt,  can  only  be  attained  by  that  passionate  interest  which 

is  the  secret  of  genius,  whether  genius  labors  for  the  ends  of 
14 
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scientific  or  poetic  truth ;  whether  the  end  for  which  it  labors  is 
the  truth  of  science  that  addresses  the  intellect,  or  the  truth  of 
feeling  which  controls  the  heart. 

In  the  communication  of  scientific  truth  there  can  be  no  question 
that  a  large  measure  of  imagmation  is  of  essential  service.  He 
who  would  amply  illustrate,  powerfully  defend,  or  effectively 
enforce  the  principles  and  truths  of  science,  is  greatly  aided  by  a 
brilliant  imagination.  This,  of  all  other  gifts,  is  the  best  security, 
against  that  tendency  to  the  dry  and  abstract,  the  general  and  the 
remote,  to  which  the  expounder  of  science  is  exposed  by  reason 
of  his  familiarity  with  principles  which  are  strange  to  his 
pupils  and  readers,  and  which  need  to  be  continually  explained 
and  illustrated  by  fresh  and  various  examples.  The  philosophic 
writer  or  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  imagination  is  more  likely  to 
be  clear  in  statement,  ample  in  illustration,  pertinent  in  the 
application,  and  exciting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  truths  with 
which  his  science  is  conversant,  whatever  may  be  its  subject- 
matter. 

§188.  Thej^roc^icoZande^/iica/ twea  of  theimagina- 
iind  ethical  tiou  are  numerous  and  elevated.  These  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  the  single  consideration,  that 
the  standards  by  which  we  regulate  our  aims  and  estimate  our 
achievements  must  always  be  ideal  creations.  They  are  con- 
tinually formed  and  reformed  by  the  imagination.  These  ideals, 
so  far  as  the  particulars  of  the  character  and  the  life  are  concerned, 
may  vary  both  in  their  import  and  in  the  vividness  with  which  this 
import  is  conceived.  If  they  are  consistent  with  the  conditions  of 
human  nature  and  human  life;  if  they  are  conformed  to  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  laws  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  government  and 
will  of  God,  they  are  healthful  and  ennobling.  Such  ideals  can 
scarcely  be  too  high,  or  too  ardently  and  steadfastly  adhered  to. 
But  if  they  are  false  in  their  theory  of  life  and  happiness,  if  they 
are  untrue  to  the  conditions  of  our  actual  existence,  if  they  in- 
volve the  disappointment  of  our  hopes,  and  discontent  with  real 
life,  they  are  the  bane  of  all  enjoyment,  and  fatal  to  true  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  not  what  we  actually  attain  or  possess  that  makes  us 

happy  or  wretched,  but  what  we  think  is  essential,  or  possible,  or 

just  for  ourselves  to  attain.    The  ideal  standard  by  which  we 
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measure  and  judge  our  attainments  in  all  these  respects,  is 
a  most  important  element  of  satisfaction  or  discontent.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  what  a  man  has,  if  he  imagines  that  he 
must  have  something  more  in  order  to  be  truly  happy.  If  his  ideal 
contemplates  self-sacrifice,  suffering,  and  evil,  as  possible  condi- 
tions of  good,  he  will  be  still  more  secure  of  a  happy  life.  If  it 
reaches  forward  to  another  scene  o'f  existence,  and  brings  before 
him  the  blessedness  of  a  character  perfected  by  suffering  and 
made  fit  for  the  purest  and  noblest  society  conceivable,  his  happi- 
ness on  earth  may  even  be  augmented  by  disappointment,  sorrow, 
and  pain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ideals  are  factitious  or  unreason- 
able, they  become  the  source  of  constant  wretchedness.  If  a 
man,  to  be  happy,  must  be  as  rich  or  as  fashionable,  as  successful 
or  as  accomplished  as  he  dreams  of,  all  his  actual  enjoyments  pass 
for  little  or  nothing  till  his  ideal  desires  are  gratified.  These 
are  the  standards  by  which  he  measures  his  good.  If  he 
fails  to  realize  these,  he  cannot  be  satisfied. 

The  ideals  we  frame  of  life  and  happiness  must  involve  a  more 
or  less  positively  ethical  character.  We  cannot  imagine  what 
we  are  to  be  and  to  become  in  fortune  and  success,  without  pro- 
posing more  or  less  distinctly  what  we  ought  to  be  in  character 
and  to  perform  in  action.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  a  man 
aspires  to  become,  has  already  ethically  decided  what  he  is.  His 
aims  and  standard  are  the  refiex  of  his  wishes  and  his  will,  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  what  he  can  achieve  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  standard  of  duty  may  be  constantly  corrected  and 
improved.  From  his  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  acts  or 
habits,  or  his  observation  of  these  effects  in  others,  a  man  may 
supply  what  he  has  omitted  to  observe,  or  correct  that  in  which 
he  has  erred,  and  so  advance  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  rule 
of  feeling,  of  manners,  and  of  life.  In  this  way  a  community 
may  rise  or  sink,  may  advance  or  go  backward.  Every  man  may 
also  advance  the  ideal  of  others  by  his  good  life,  by  the  realization 
in  himself  of  what  is  worthy,  and  his  more  perfect  manifestation 
of  it  in  appropriate  and  beautifiil  acts.  The  contemplation 
of  fictitious  characters,  elevated  and  ennobled  by  ideal  beauty, 
has  served  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  ethical  ideal  of  thousands 
of  susceptible  minds.    The  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  dramatist, 
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may  quicken  the  fervor,  and  instruct  the  minds,  may  elevate  the 
Pastes,  and  reform  the  lives  of  all  their  readers. 

§  189.  The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  religious 
imagination  to  &ith  is  interesting  and  important.  The  objects  of  our 
faith,  by  their  very  definition,  have  never  been 
subjected  to  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge.  And  yet  the  imagi< 
nation  pictures  these  objects  as  real  and  most  important.  What 
are  the  materials  out  of  which  it  creates  them  ?  Whence  the 
suggestions  which  it  idealizes  into  more  refined  and  spiritual 
essences  ?  By  what  authority  does  it  invest  these  creations  with 
verisimilitude  and  impose  them  upon  the  assent  of  the  intellect, 
as  representing  the  most  real  and  important  of  all  truths  ?  What 
analogies  are  there  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  which 
authorize  the  imagination  to  use  the  one  to  symbolize  the  other, 
and  which  justify  its  faith  in  its  own  symbolic  creations? 

Of  the  Divine  Being  as  Infinite,  we  have  no  direct  experi- 
ence. All  our  direct  apprehensions  of  spiritual  attributes  and 
relations  are  of  the  limited  only.  It  is  by  the  limited  that  we 
reach  the  unlimited  even  in  thought.      • 

Conceding  that  we  can  think  the  iufinite,  can  we  also  image  it? 
We  cannot.  The  sphere  of  the  imagination  is  only  the  finite. 
All  the  pictures  which  it  can  construct  are  of  limited  objects.  It 
is  by  means  of  such  pictures  only  that  it  can  image  its  concepts 
of  the  infinite,  if  it  attempts  to  image  these  at  all.  That  it  can 
adequately  picture  them,  no  man  believes.  What  is  pictured  by 
the  image,  is  some  limited  example  of  some  real  being  which  sug- 
gests or  exemplifies  the  thought-relations  required. 

These  thought-relations  are :  existence,  power,  knowledge,  ori- 
gination, foresight; — all  which, we  say  and  believe, are  both  finite 
and  infinite.  But  when  we  seek  to  image  these  as  infinite,  w« 
select  some  finite  examples  that  illustrate  these  attributes ;  we 
choose  an  image  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  analogon  of  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  unlimited  in  respect  to  its  sphere  and 
energy. 

But  these  utmost  eflTorts  of  the  imaginative  power  to  reach  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute,  are  always  attended  by  the  belief  that 
they  fall  short  of  the  reality ;  that  no  enumeration  of  finite  object& 
however  interesting  in  themselves,  or  significant  they  may  be, 
are  at  all  adequate  to  illustrate  the  divine ;  that  no  continuation 
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of  space  or  of  time  can  express  the  divine  eternity ;  that  no 
quanta  of  dependent  beings  can  fitly  represent  the  Being  who  ia 
self-existent  To  have  the  materials  that  shall  enable  a  man  fitly 
to  image  the  infinite,  one  must  himself  be  infinite.  There  are, 
indeed,  analogies  between  the  created  and  the  creating  spirit ;  else 
the  one  could  not  know  the  other  in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree. 
But  these  analogies  are  too  few  and  too  inadequate  to  enable  or 
authorize  man  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  things  which  belong  to 
God,  or  to  make  conceivable  the  divine  by  any  images  which 
man  applies  so  freely  and  so  rationally  to  limited  things.  The 
imagination  is  not  easily  content  to  use  the  analogies  which  are 
placed  at  its  command,  and  to  refrain  from  using  those  which  it 
may  not  lawfully  employ.  It  would  fain  go  further  than  it  can 
or  ought.  To  do  this,  has  been  its  constant  temptation.  To  re- 
fuse to  go  as  far  as  it  may  and  ought,*  is  weak  and  unphilosophi- 
cal ;  but  to  attempt  to  go  further,  is  always  irrational,  and,  it  may 
be,  impious. 

In  respect,  also,  to  the  capacities  and  experiences  of  the  spirit- 
state, — ^when  separate  from  a  human  body  or  any  material 
organization — ^the  imagination  is  limited  in  the  materials  of  its 
working  and  the  products  which  it  creates.  We  know  the  soul 
only  in  its  connection  with  the  body.  To  image  Any  of  its  acts 
or  states  without  a  constantly  present  background  of  bodily  sensa- 
tions, is  to  imagine  a  mode  of  existence  that  seems  to  us  imper- 
fect and  unnatural.  We  cannot  imagine  the  soul  without  the 
body  by  which  to  know  and  act,  and  without  material  objects  to 
act  upon.  If  we  attempt  this,  we  bring  to  our  aid  some  attenuated 
matter  for  the  soul's  habitation  and  instrument,  and  we  surround 
it  with  a  world  of  objects  that  wear  the  forms  of  material  things. 
But  here  the  question  continually  presents  itself.  How  far  can  we 
image  that  world  by  this,  and  the  soul's  experiences  in  that 
world,  by  its  experiences  in  this?  Can  we  properly  imagine 
either?  May  we  apply  the  pictures  drawn  from  this  life  to  illus- 
trate or  make  conceivable  the  scenes  and  events  of  another  state? 
We  not  only  can,  but  we  must;  yet  ever  with  the  caution,  that 
the  images  which  we  use  be  not  allowed  to  suggest  more  than 
the  data  authorize. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  imagination,  when  it 
rises  into  faith  in  the  objects  of  the  unseen  world,  invariably  uses 
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pictures  that  are  borrowed  from  the  world  of  matter,  and  phrases 
aU  itB  language  from  materials  fomkhed  by  this  imagery.  It 
eannot  do  otherwise.  However  lofiy  its  conceptions  may  be, 
however  soaring  its  aspirations,  undoubted  its  belie&,  or  ardent 
its  hopes,  all  these  must  be  pictured  and  expressed  in  the  images 
taken  from  that  world  of  matter  which  is  adapted  to  a  soul  that 
knows  and  acts  through  a  material  organism.  If  there  be  a 
revelation  that  is  conveyed  by  human  language  or  addressed  to 
the  human  soul,  it  must  in  this  respect  be  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  the  soul  that  is  to  understand  and  accept  it  The 
fact  that  a  revelation  must  be  conveyed  by  such  a  medium,  does 
not  disprove  that  it  is  possible,  or  at  all  detract  from  its  im- 
portance or  authority.  It  cannot  be  argued  against  its  divine 
origination  or  supernatural  confirmation,  that  it  conforms  itself 
in  this  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 

If,  however,  we  regard  the  necessary  limits  of  imagination 
and  faith,  we  shall  not  expect  that  either  will  do  more  for  us 
than  lies  in  the  capacities  of  either.  We  shall  not  confound  the 
images  of  analogy  with  the  intuitions  of  direct  knowledge.  We 
shall  not  mistake  the  accessories  of  illustrative  imagery  for  the 
realities  of  the  concepts  or  truths  which  this  imagery  sets  forth. 
We  shall  not  revel  in  sense-pictures  of  the  fancy,  as  though  the 
sensuous  in  thera  were  literal  truth.  We  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  pretended  seers,  because,  forsooth,  their  pictures  of  the 
unseen  are  so  minute,  so  copious,  and  so  beautiful,  or  so  confi- 
dently set  forth ;  overlooking  the  circumstance  that  these  visions 
may  be  merely  the  residua  of  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the 
creations  of  an  excited  and  perhaps  an  insane  imagination.  The 
recognition  of  the  human  limitations  in  the  divine,  will  teach  ua 
to  interpret  the  divine  aright,  while  it  may  save  us  from  accept- 
big  as  divine  that  which  is  only  limited  and  human. 
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PART  THIRD. 

THINKING  AND  THOUGHT-KNOWLEDGE, 

CHAPTER  L 

THOUGHT-KNOWLEDQE  DEFINED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

Thinking  and        §  ^^^'  '^^®  third  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  the 
the  thought      intellect  is    capable,  is  thinking,  or  thought.      The 

power  defined.  r  '  i^r  a 

term  thought,  when  used  in  this  special  or  technical 
sense,  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  processes,  which  are 
familiarly  known  as  ahstractiony  generalization^  naming,  judging, 
reasoning,  arranging,  explaining,  and  accounting  for.  These 
processes  are  often  grouped  together,  and  called  the  logical,  or 
rational  processes. 

The  importance  and  intimate  relationship  of  these  processes  is 
seen  by  their  place  with  respect  to  the  higher  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments of  man.  It  is  by  thought  only  that  we  can  form  those  concep- 
tions of  number  and  magnitude  which  are  t^^e  postulates  and  the 
materials  of  mathematical  science.  By  ''thinking,  we  both  en- 
large and  rise  above  the  limited  and  traPiient  information  which 
is  gained  by  single  acts  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception,  as 
we  lay  hold  of  that  in  both  which  is  universal  and  permanent. 
By  thought,  we  know  effects  by  their  causes,  and  causes  through 
their  effects :  we  believe  in  powers,  whose  actings  only  we  can 
directly  discern,  and  infer  powers  in  objects  which  we  have  never 
tested  nor  observed  :  we  explain  what  has  happened  by  referring 
it  to  laws  of  necessity  or  reason,  and  we  predict  what  will  hap- 
pen by  rightly  interpreting  what  has  occurred.  By  thinking,  we 
rise  to  the  unseen  from  that  which  is  seen,  to  the  laws  of  nature 
from  the  facts  of  nature,  to  the  laws  of  spirit  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  spirit,  and  to  God  from  the  universe  of  matter  and 
of  spirit,  whose  powers  reveal  His  energy,  and  whose  ends  and 
adaptations  manifest  His  thoughts  and  character. 

These  processes  give  us  the  most  important  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  qualify  us  for  our  noblest  functions.  Thought  makes 
us  capable  of  language,  by  which  we  communicate  what   we 
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know  and  feel  for  the  good  of  others,  or  record  it  for  another  ^ 
generation ;  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  and  elevated  above  i  ^] 
the  observation  and  remembrance  of  single  and  isolated  facts ; 
of  forecast,  as  we  learn  wisdom  by  experience ;  of  duty,  as  we 
exalt  ourselves  into  judges  and  lawgivers  over  our  inward  desires 
and  intentions  ;  of  law,  as  we  discern  its  importance  and  bow  to 
its  authority  ;  and  of  religion,  as  we  believe  in  and  worship  the 
Unseen,  whose  existence  and  character  we  interpret  by  Wh  works  ^^ 
and  learn  from  His  Word. 

But  what  it  is  to  think,  and  how  thinking  should  be  defined, 
may  be  more  easily  understood  by  a  concrete  example.  We 
take  a  familiar  object,  as  an  apple,  and  proceed  to  think  it,  in 
the  various  processes  already  named. 

First  of  all,  we  know  it  as  a  being  or  a  something,  as  dis- 
tinguished fiom  nothing ;  next,  we  think  or  know  this  being  as 
possessed  of  and  distinguished  by  attributes  or  properties  which 
we  can  separate  in  thought  from  the  being  to  which  ihey  belong. 
We  go  further :  we  observe  in  other  objects — apples — attributes 
like  those  which  we  discern  in  this;  we  see  the  objects  to  be 
similar  in  color,  form,  taste,  etc.  In  this  way  we  form  the 
mental  product  called  a  general  notion  or  concept  of  the  apple, 
or  of  apples  in  general  as  we  say,  which  we  can  analyze  and 
define.  To  ahstract  and  to  analyze,  is  to  think.  Next,  we  re- 
store, or  think  back,  these  general  concepts  to  the  individual 
apples,  and  in  so  doing,  we  divide  them  into  higher  or  Uywer, 
wider,  or  narroioer  classes.  Classification  is  involved  in  thinking. 
As  we  proceed,  we  mark  and  fix  what  we  have  done  by  lan- 
guage. We  give  names  to  each  of  these  attributes,  to  the  con- 
cepts and  things  formed  and  denoted  by  several  attributes 
united,  and  to  the  classes  and  sub-classes  into  which  they  are 
separated.  Thinking  is  necessary  to  language.  Next,  the  apple 
holds  relations  to  space  and  time.  It  is  both  extended  and  endur- 
ing. The  perception  of  the  apple  conditionates  or  involves  the 
knowledge  of  both  space  and  time.  By  thought  and  imagina- 
tion we  are  enabled  to  separate  the  object  perceived  from  both 
time  and  space,  and  to  construct  in  space  the  various  geometri- 
cal figures,  as  well  as  to  conceive  and  define  them  by  their  neces- 
sary attributes  or  properties.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of  entities, 
whether  things  existing,  or  thought-things,  whether  attributes  or 
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beings,  can,  by  the  common  relations  to  time  in  the  mind  that 
thinks  them,  be  thought  in  the  relations  of  number.  Again,  the 
object — the  apple — is  believed  to  be  produced  from  a  tree, 
beginning  as  the  germ  in  the  blossom,  and  gradually  expanding 
into  the  ripened  fruit.  It  is  known  also  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  agencies  of  heat  and  moisture  acting  together  with  the  living 
tree.  Thought,  connects  these  as  came  and  effect,  and  finds  in 
the  phenomena  thus  connected,  the  relations  of  the  powers  and 
laws  of  their  causative  agents.  We  proceed  to  a  higher  act  of 
thought  knowledge.  By  observing  the  powers  and  conditions  in 
any  class  of  apples,  their  habit  of  growth,  the  soil,  situation  and 
temperature  favorable  to  their  successful  cultivation,  we  infer 
that  the  same  are  required  in  all  cases  for  this  kind  of  fruit,  and 
confirm  the  suggestion  by  experiment.  But  we  do  not  rest  with 
the  induction  of  powers  and  laws.  We  observe  that  the  apple 
is  useful  and  pleasant  as  food.  We  notice  that  it  is  the  product 
of  cool  climates,  and  can,  with  proper  care,  be  preserved  through 
the  winter.  We  do  not  merely  observe  and  record  these  as  facts, 
but  we  connect  them  by  the  relation  of  adaptation,  or  fitness  to 
the  wants  of  man. 

The  nature  and  processes  of  thought  might  be  illustrated  by 
an  example  selected  from  the  world  of  spirit.  By  consciousness, 
we  know  only  individual  states  of  perception  or  feeling.  But  we 
detain  or  repeat  one  and  another ;  we  observe  their  likeness  or 
unlikeness ;  we  form  concepts ;  we  group  them  in  classes  which 
divide  the  individuals  to  which  they  belong ;  we  fix  and  record 
the  products  of  our  acts  by  a  name ;  we  find  common  causes, 
powers,  and  laws  for  similar  phenomena ;  we  discern  the  adapta- 
tions of  spiritual  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  of 
matter,  and  thus  bind  together  the  world  of  matter  and  spirit,  in 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  one  comprehensive  plan  ;  the  thinking 
of  man  interpreting  in  these  ways  the  thoughts  of  God, 

From  this  particular  example  of  thought  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing definitions :  To  know  by  thinking,  is  to  unite  individual 
objects  by  means  of  generalization,  classification,  rational  ex- 
planation, and  orderly  arrangement, —  Thought-knowledge  is  that 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  formation  and  application  of 
general  conceptions. 

Thinking  is  a  species  of  knowledge ;  but  knowledge  has  been 

14* 
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defined  as  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  their  relations.  Think- 
ing, is  the  apprehension  of  objects  as  generalized  and  their  implied 
relations. 

Some  persons  may  question  the  propriety  of  designating  these 
several  processes  by  the  terms  thinking  and  th<mght,  for  the  reason 
that  these  words  sometimes  signify  to  imagine,  or  believe  on  in- 
sufficient evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  thinking  and 
thought,  in  the  best  English  usage,  denote,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  higher  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  operations  of  the 
intellect  There  are  no  single  words  so  appropriate  as  these, 
which  can  be  set  apart  to  the  technical  service  and  designation 
of  the  operations  of  the  rational  faculty;  no  other  terms  for  these 
operations  are  in  actual  use  whose  common  signification  is  at  once 
so  comprehensive  and  so  definite  as  are  these. 

§  191.  If  it  be  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  term 
fo^th?  power  ^  Stand  for  all  these  higher  processes,  it  is  almost  as 
etc.  '*^^*°*^*  difficult  to  find  or  select  an  appellation  for  the  power 
which  qualifies  us  to  perform  them.  The  intelligence 
and  the  intellect  have  been  thus  appropriated,  but  they  are  also 
used  for  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  every  species  of  knowledge, 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher ;  for  the  power  to  know  by  sense 
and  imagination,  as  well  as  the  power  to  know  by  general  con- 
ceptions. The  understanding  is  sometimes  employed  in  this  very 
general  sense,  and  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  and  special  fimo- 
tion,  as  by  Coleridge  and  others,  after  Kant.  The  judgment  is 
used,  likewise,  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  The  reason 
seems  better  fitted  than  almost  any  other  term,  and  yet  the  rea- 
son is  used  for  the  very  highest  of  the  rational  functions,  or  else 
in  a  very  indefinite  sense  for  all  that  distinguishes  man  firom  the 
brutes.  It  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  rational  facidtji 
and  the  power  of  thought,  or  briefly,  thought  For  brevity  and 
precision  we  prefer  thought.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  ^ 
that,  like  perception  and  representation,  and  many  subordinate 
terms,  thought  is  used  at  one  time  for  the  power,  at  another  for 
the  act  of  thinking,  and  at  another  for  its  products.  Thus  we 
say  indifferently,  "  Man  is  endowed  with  thought  as  well  as  with 
sense :"  "  Sits  fixed  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagyrite:"  "  A  penn]^ 
for  your  thoughts  !*' 
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The  power  of  thought  may  be  considered  in  two  aspects :  as  a 
capacity  for  certain  proeesaea  orfunetiona;  and  for  eliminating  and 
generalizing  certain  fundamental  conceptions  or  relations.  In  the 
one  of  these  aspects  it  performs  the  several  acts  which  we  have 
enumerated,  of  generalizing,  judging,  reasoning,  etc.,  the  most 
of  which  are  usually  called  logical  processes,  because  they  are 
more  or  less  intimately  related  to  deduction  or  reasoning.  In 
the  other,  it  is  viewed  as  the  discoverer  of  certain  native  concep- 
tions or  intuitions,  and  the  propounder  of  certain  first  truths,  or 
first  principles ;  which  are  also  called  necessary  and  universal 
propositions,  axioms  of  reason,  or,  metaphysical  conceptions  and 
metaphysical  truths. 

Hamilton  refers  these  two  processes  to  two  fiaculties,  the  elabo- 
rative  and  the  regulative,  the  one  of  which  elaborates  or  works 
over  the  materials  furnished  by  the  lower  powers,  according  to 
the  conceptions  or  rules  which  the  other  furnishes  or  prescribes. 
In  this  he  follows  Kant  very  closely,  who  calls  the  logical 
faculty,  the  understanding,  and  the  power  which  controls  its 
belie&  by  ideas,  the  reason. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  to  consider  the  two  in  conformity  with 
the  analogy  which  we  discern  in  the  other  powers  of  the  soul ; 
the  one  as  the  capacity  for  certain  definite  acts  or  processes  of 
knowing,  which  we  consciously  exercise  and  employ  ;  and  the 
other  as  the  unconscious  source  of  these  conceptions,  according 
to  which  the  material  of  knowledge  must  arrange  itself  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  thinking  power. 

The  thinking  power,  viewed  as  the  capacity  for  certain  pro- 
cesses, thinks  in  various  methods,  and  matures  certain  products, 
the  two  being  often  denoted  by  the  same  word.  These  several 
products  are  called  the  forms  of  thought,  or  thought-formations. 
These  forms  are  the  concept,  the  jvdgmerd,  the  argum^ent  or 
syllogism,  the  induction,  and  the  system. 

As  the  discemer  or  the  discoverer  by  intuition  of  certain  neces- 
sary conceptions  or  relations,  the  thinking  power  is  said  to  know 
or  assume  certain  forms  of  being,  according  to  which  it  performs  ite 
operations,  and  constructs  its  products  or  forms  of  thought.  These 
are  called  indifferently,  forms  of  being  and  forms  of  knowledge, 
for  the  reason  that  the  mind  can  only  know  what  is  or  exists. 
and  according  to  the  relations  in  which  it  exists.     Some  of  th:sv 
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forms  of  being  or  forms  of  knowledge  are  tms  and  gpace,  sub- 
gkbiice  and  attribute,  caiLse  and  effect,  means  and  end. 

Eel  ti  n  of       ^  ^^^'  ^^^  power  of  thought,  as  a  capacity  for 
thought  to  the  certain  psycholorical  processes,  is  dependent  for  its 

lower  powers.  ex  '  ^ 

exercise  and  development  on  the  lower  powers  of  the 
intellect  These  powers  furnish  the  materials  for  it  to  work  with 
and  upon.  We  must  first  apprehend  individual  objects  by  means 
of  sense  and  consciousness,  before  we  can  think  these  objects. 
We  can  classify,  explain,  and  methodize  only  individual  things, 
and  these  must  first  be  known  by  sense  and  consciousness. 

These  lower  powers  are  not  only  necessary  to  fiimish  the  objects 
for  thought  to  work  upon,  but  they  are  developed  earlier  than 
the  higher  powers.  The  infant  must  go  through  a  training 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  for  months,  before  it  begins  to  name  and 
classify  with  effect.  It  is  the  conscious  subject  of  a  multitude 
of  mental  states,  before  it  gathers  the  most  obvious  under  a 
general  conception.  The  discipline  of  attention  must  be  for  a 
long  time  enforced,  before  the  developed  mind  can  learn  to  apply 
the  commonest  concepts  or  to  affix  the  simplest  names.  The 
conceptions  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  means  and  end,  are  not 
developed  till  the  intellect  has  become  still  more  mature. 

To  the  development  of  thought,  the  representative  faculty  is 
also  largely  subservient.  The  individual  object  must  not  only  bo 
apprehended  in  order  to  be  thought  of,  but  it  must  be  recalled 
again  and  again.  To  thought,  the  discernment  of  similarity  is 
required  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  the  past  must  be  frequently  con- 
fronted with  the  present,  and  the  present  must  be  compared  with 
the  past.  Objects  striking  for  their  likeness  or  their  difference, 
must  be  recalled  by  the  memory  and  revived  to  the  imagination, 
in  order  that  like  objects  and  like  phenomena  may  be  grouped 
and  arranged  in  the  rudest  classification.  If  the  classification  is 
to  be  perfected  to  anything  like  scientific  exactness,  the  memory 
and  imagination  are  to  be  tasked  still  further  in  order  that  one's 
thought-products  may  be  just  to  the  reality  of  things. 

But  while  the  thought-power,  in  its  various  operations,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  developed  later  than  the  several  forms  of  direct 
cognition,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  springs  into  perfect 
and  mature  energy  by  a  single  bound,  or  that  the  acts  of  in- 
fiint  perception  are  not  affected  by  its  rudimental  activity.     The 
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human  intellect  is  a  unit,  and  the  action  of  one  power  is  tinged 
or  modified  by  the  feeble  energy  of  all  the  others.  The  sense- 
perceptions  of  the  infant  may  seem  to  be  more  feeble  and  less 
mature  than  are  those  of  the  young  of  the  brute.  The  higher 
powers  may  meanwhile  seem  to  lie  torpid  long  before  they  are 
called  into  distinct  activity.  But  before  they  are  revealed  to  the 
conscious  subject  of  them,  or  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  forms 
Df  language,  they  give  direction  and  character  to  the  perceptions 
of  sense.  They  impart  to  the  human  eye  a  cast  of  dawning 
intelligence  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  keener  eye  of  the  dog 
or  the  eagle. 

§  193.  Thinking,  again,  may  be  distinguished  as 
concrete  and  abstract.    In  concrete  thinking,  we  know  abeti-act  think- 

IDflT 

of  thought-conceptions  and  relations  only  in  their 
application  to  individual  or  concrete  objects.  We  should  say 
more  exactly,  we  know  individual  objects  under  or  by  means  of 
the  relations  which  thought  furnishes.  In  abstract  thinking  we 
separate  these  conceptions  and  relations  &om  any  and  all  indi- 
vidual objects.  We  consider  them  apart  by  abstraction,  and 
sometimes  treat  them  as  though  these  conceptions  and  relations 
could  have  an  independent  existence.  In  concrete  thinking,  we 
proceed  as  we  have  described  in  §  189. 

In  abstra^ct  thinking^  we  separate  or  abstract  from  every  indi- 
vidual object  the  generalized  conceptions  which  we  produce  by 
thinking,  as  also  those  by  means  of  which  we  think :  as  the  con- 
cept, the  judgment,  the  argument,  the  inference  and  the  system, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect, 
means  and  end,  on  the  other.  We  even  abstract  and  generalize 
our  very  acts  or  processes  of  thinking,  and  view  them  apart  from 
the  individual  examples  or  cases  in  which  they  actually  occur.  We 
ask.  What  is  it  to  conceive,  to  generalize,  to  judge,  to  reason,  tc 
infer — nay,  what  is  it  itself  to  think?  We  discuss  the  nature 
and  origin  of  these  conceptions,  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  indeed  to  all  our 
knowledge. 

Concrete  thinking  \a  performed  by  every  human  being  whose 
powers  are  fully  developed.  All  men  freely  apply  its  concep- 
tions and  relations.  By  means  of  them  they  know  sensible  and 
spiritual  objects,  so  &r  as  they  know  these  at  all.    A  stone  or  av 
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apple,  a  horse  or  a  dog,  a  house  or  a  church,  a  sphrit  or  a  person, 
each  and  all  are  known  as  beings,  and  are  distinguished  and  de- 
fined by  certain  attributes  or  properties.  One  of  these  acts  upon 
another,  as  a  cause  producing  an  effect,  etc.  In  myriad  examples, 
objects  are  familiarly  known  by  us  as  substances  and  attributes, 
as  causes  and  effects,  as  means  and  ends.  In  the  concrete  form, 
all  these  conceptions  are  present  in  the  language,  and  £imiliar 
to  the  minds  of  the  most  uninstructed  men. 

But  when  these  conceptions  are  abstracted,  and  viewed  apart 
from  individual  beings,  they  are  not  made  &miliar  to  the  mind 
without  a  special  discipline.  It  is  only  a  few  men  who  poBsess 
the  tastes  or  the  training  which  qualiiy  them  readily  to  deal  with 
or  rightly  to  understand  thought-conceptions  when  abstracted 
from  individual  things.  Skill  in  using,  and  discrimination  in 
imderstanding  them,  can  only  be  acquired  by  concentrated  and 
patient  efforts. 

§  194.  Thinking  is  aided  by  language,  and,  to  a 
thought  t^       great  extent,  is  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  efficient 
instrument  and  auxiliary.     But  thinking  is  not  con- 
stituted by,  but,  on  the  contrary,  itself  originates  and  gives  form 
and  law  to  language. 

The  connection  between  thought  and  language  is  so  intimate, 
that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  and  again.  One  or 
two  general  remarks  in  respect  to  it,  seem  here  to  be  in  place.  The 
reason  why  thought  requires  such  an  instrument  and  assistant  as 
language,  is,  that  the  objects  of  thinking  are  generalized  objects, 
and  to  such  objects  there  are  and  there  can  be  no  realities 
actually  existing.  The  results  or  products  of  our  thinking  are 
not  manifested  by  any  changes  which  are  actually  affected  in 
material  or  spiritual  objects.  It  is  only  by  language — ^the 
sound  to  the  ear,  and  its  symbol  for  the  eye — ^that  the  products 
of  thought  activity  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  objects  of  recall  and 
future  use.  Hence  words  spring  into  being  as  fast  as  definite 
conceptions  are  formed.  Hence  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to  speak 
as  it  is  to  think,  and  man  "speaks  because  he  thinks."  The 
name  fixes,  preserves,  and  exhibits  the  transient  concept  as  in  a 
crystal  shrine,  both  hard  and  clear.  The  proposition  embodies 
the  judgment  for  the  use  of  the  man  who  first  thinks  it,  and 
who  utters  it  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  others.    In  applying 
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names,  we  must  enter  somewhat  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  stand.  In  defining  terms,  we  must 
be  guided  to  their  meaning  by  observing  the  things  to  which 
they  are  applied.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  propositions,  we 
must  think  of  the  relations  of  the  objects  which  they  concern. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  study  of  words  must  be  a  study  and 
discipline  of  thought  To  master  a  language  that  is  rich  in  its 
vocabulary,  requires  that  we  contemplate  the  nicer  shades  of 
thought  which  are  expressed  by  the  endless  variety  of  the  con- 
ceptions that  are  embodied  in  its  words.  If  it  is  complicated 
in  its  structure,  we  must  discriminate  the  delicate  relations 
which  this  syntax  expresses  or  suggests.  No  language  can  be 
dead  to  the  intelligent  student.  Its  delicate  tissue  reflects  the 
varying  shades  of  thought,  feeling,  and  opinion  that  run  through 
every  part  of  the  fiibric,  like  threads  of  silk  and  gold. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  words  in  no  sense  constitute  thought, 
as  some  hastily  infer.  Language  is  simply  thought  expressed, 
though  the  thought  is  made  permanent  by  being  expressed.  It 
is  formed  by  the  thinking  power,  because  this  requires  for  de- 
velopment and  perfection  a  sensible  expression  of  its  inner  pro- 
cesses, and  seeks  a  permanent  embodiment  and  record  of  their 
results. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FORMATION   OP   THE  CONCEPT  OR  NOTION. 

§  195.  Thinking  has  been  already  defined  as  that  ^vow^^ 
series  of  processes  by  which  we  form  and  apply  ft>"n*n8  the 
general  notions  or  concepU,    It  is  obvious  that  the 
first  act  in  this  series  of  processes  is  to  form  or  de- 
velop these  products.     We  begin  with  the  concepts  of  material 
objects,  such  as  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  horse ;  and  observe  that  such 
objects  must    be  perceived,  in   part,  at  least,   before  we  form 
general  notions  of  them.     We  do  not  insist  that  the  process  of 
perception   should  be  complete  before  the  act  of  generalizing 
begins.    It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  percept  should  go  befor* 
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the  concept  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  is  the  foundation  for  it  in 
the  relation  of  logical  subordination.  A  general  notion  requires 
individual  objects  to  which  it  can  be  applied;  and  individual 
objects  in  the  material  world  can  only  b3  known  by  perception. 
The  mind  begins  to  form  concepts  as  soon  as  it  notices  that 
several  perceived  objects  are  different  as  individuals,  and  yet  are 
in  any  one  respect  alike.  Before  generalization,  they  may  be 
known  confusedly  or  known  vaguely.  As  soon,  however,  afl 
they  are  distinguished  as  not  the  same,  and  yet  as  united  by  a 
common  likeness,  the  process  of  generalization  has  begun.  This 
process  is  possible  even  with  single  percepts.  If  ten  patches  of 
red  color,  of  the  same  form,  dimensions,  and  intensity,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  the  mind  might  gather,  or  conceive,  or  grasp 
them  together,  by  their  common  redness,  and  form  a  general 
notion  of  them ;  thus  uniting  them  as  one  by  the  single  simi- 
larity of  color.  If  these  ten  red  discs  of  color,  by  the  use  of  the 
remaining  senses,  are  afterwards  known  to  be  ten  red  apples,  i.  e. 
if  other  points  of  likeness  are  perceived,  the  generalization  w 
more  complex  in  its  materials,  but  the  process  is  the  same. 

The  process  involves  acts  of  analysis,  of  compariaan,  and  of 
generalization.  The  mind  must  notice  that  which  is  common, 
and  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  diverse.  This  act  is  an 
act  of  comparison.  Its  appropriate  object  is  likeness.  It  dis- 
cerns a  quality  as  similar.  It  takes  this  similar  to  be  the  same, 
and,  so  regarding  it,  finds  it  in  every  one  of  the  individual 
objects.  This  similar  something,  concei^'cd  as  common  to  many 
objects  distinguished  as  individuals,  k,  a  general  conception, 
notion  or  concept. 

The  mental  acts  which  we  have  described,  are  &miliarly 
known  as  follows:  The  act  of  analytic  attention  by  which  the 
similar  element  in  each  one  of  any  number  of  objects  or  pheno- 
mena is  separately  observed  or  noticed,  is  usually  called  ah- 
stradion,  because  the  mind  draws  it  away  from  the  other  parts 
or  relations.  Kant  and  Hamilton  say  that  abstraction  refers  \o 
that  from  which  the  mind  withdraws  itself,  while  it  prescinds  the 
element  to  which  it  attends.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited,  the 
mind  prescinds  the  redness,  and  abstracts  its  attention  from  all 
the  remaining  attributes. 

The  next  step  is,  to  perceive  by  comparison  that  the  several 
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objects  to  which  we  thus  separately  attend,  are  alike.  The  next 
step  is,  to  consider  these  several  similars  as  the  same,  the  one 
something  which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  perceived. 
This  is  to  generalize — ^to  make  general — more  properly,  mentally 
to  think  or  affirm  a  common  something  of  all  these  individuals. 
The  similar  redy  or  rounds  or  sweety  or  hitter^  is  made  one,  and,  as 
one,  is  regarded  as  common  to  each  of  the  different  individuals. 
Which  of  these  acts  is  first  performed,  is  immaterial— whether  the 
mind  seems  to  generalize  before  it  abstracts,  or  the  reverse ;  or 
whether  it  analyzes,  compares,  and  generalizes  all  in  one.  It  is 
all  the  same  as  to  both  process  and  product,  whether  we  separate 
the  redness  from  the  first  apple  which  we  perceive,  before  we 
apply  it  to  the  many,  or  are  stimulated  by  observing  many  red 
apples  to  notice  and  abstract  that  which  is  alike  and  common, 
or  whether  the  points  of  difference  excite  us  to  generalize  the 
one  or  more  elements  in  which  the  objects  are  alike. 

Again,  when  this  common  something  has  thus  been  generalized 
from  like  objects,  it  can  be  applied  to^.  e.,  affirmed  or  predicated 
of — any  and  every  other  object  to  which  it  is  appropriate.  Thus, 
spherical,  after  being  thought  of  a  single  class,  as  of  apples  or 
balls,  may  be  thought  of  all  objects  that  are  round — as  of  the 
vast  spheres  which  are  hung  in  the  heavens,  or  of  globules  so 
minute  2.  i  to  be  indiscernible  by  the  naked  eye. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  processes  develop  and 
presuppose  the  distinction  of  substance  and  attribute — t. «.,  of  being 
and  distinguishing  relations.  The  individual  apples  of  which 
we  t^iink  the  redness  are  beings,  the  redness  is  their  common 
attribute.  What  is  the  nature  of,  and  what  the  authority 
by  which  wo  make  this  distinction,  we  do  not  propose  here  to 
inquire.  For  our  present  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  fundamental  to  the  process  of 
forming  the  notion,  and  that  it  must  be  assumed  as  real,  and  be 
firmly  believed  by  the  mind.    (C£  §323.) 

§  196.  The  product  of  the  processes  considered,  ia 
called  a  concept  ov  notion.    We  employ  these  terms  nature  and  kp- 

"^  .       .  pellation. 

because  they  may  be  made  precise  in  their  import 
and  technical  in  their  use.     Conception  is  sometimes  used ;  but 
conception  is,  in  our  English  philosophy,  used  indiscriminately 
for  any  and  every  object  of  the  mind^s  cognition,  or  else  is 
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arbitrarily  limited,  as  by  Dugald  Stewart,  to  the  individual 
object  of  representation,  and  thus  made  equivalent  to  image. 
Abstract  general  conception  (or  even  general  conception)  is  suffi- 
ciently precise  in  its  import,  but  is  too  cumbrous  for  common  use. 
Concept  and  noUon  have  each,  in  their  etymology,  a  special  signi- 
fication appropriate  to  one  aspect  or  feature  of  the  product  to 
vehich  both  are  applied.  Concept  signifies  something  grasped  or 
'leld  together,  and  refers  us  to  the  act  by  which  different  similar 
attributes  are  treated  as  one,  or  the  same  act  in  which  separate 
individual  beings  are  united  as  one  by  their  common  attribute  or 
attributes.  NoUony  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  which  is  or 
may  be  known  by  certain  signs  or  marks,  notas — L  e.,  constituting, 
defining,  and  distinguishing  attributes.  Both  terms  may  be 
properly  employed  as  technical  and  scientific  designations. 

The  reality  of  any  such  mental  product  or  thought-object  has 
been  questioned,  chiefly  by  those  who  have  misunderstood  or 
misconceived  its  nature.  Its  import  or  nature  has  been  imper- 
fectly or  vaguely  estimated  even  by  many  who  have  believed  in 
its  reality.  It  is  only  by  explaining  its  nature,  both  negatively 
and  positively,  that  its  reality  can  be  vindicated  and  established. 

The  concept  is  not  a  percept^  nor  is  its  object  an  object  as  per- 
ceived. This  last  is  strictly  individual ;  the  concept  is  uniformly 
general.  In  order  to  prove  this  beyond  question,  we  have  only 
to  ask  what  the  mind  knows  when  it  sees  a  man,  and  what  it 
thinks  of  when  it  utters  the  word  man,  and  applies  it  in  thought 
to  the  human  species.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two  objects  of 
cognition  are  diverse. 

The  concept  is  not  a  mental  image,  or  the  object  of  the  mind's 
cognition  in  representation.  We  recall  an  individual  percept, 
one  or  many ;  or  we  form,  by  creation,  some  image  unlike  any 
which  we  have  in  fact  perceived.  Both  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  the  mind  thinks  or  knows,  when  it  uses  a 
general  term. 

We  state  positively: — ^The  concept  is  a  purely  relative  object 
of  knowledge.  This  is  its  distinctive  feature,  that  it  holds  definite 
relations  to  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  As  a  mental 
product  and  mental  object,  it  is  relative,  being  formed  by  the 
mind  and  understood  by  the  mind  as  indifferently  common  to 
single  objects ;  which  objects  only  enable  the  mind  to  understand 
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its  import  The  individual  things  to  which  it  relates,  give 
to  it  all  its  significance  and  utility.  Without  these,  it  is 
a  no-thing,  an  unintelligible  and  unreal  fancy.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  concept  is  implied  in  its  various  appellations.  It  is 
called  a  general,  that  is,  capable  of  being  thought  of  many 
individuals,  which  are  thereby  grouped  into  or  conceived  as  a 
class.  It  is  called  also  a  predieal>le,  by  its  very  nature  capable 
of  being  affirmed  or  thought  of  single  objects.  It  is  a  univer- 
gal — i.  e.,  as  pertaining  alike  to  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Again :  as  being  this  common  and  relative  thing,  the  concept 
respects  only  the  similar  attributes  of  individuals,  or  such  as  might 
be  supposed  to  be  alike.  It  respects  those  elements  which 
analysis  can  separate  as  individually  distinct,  and  comparison  can 
unite  as  alike.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relations,  are  the  only 
objects  which  it  respects.  These  are  first  discerned,  then  com- 
pared, then  united  into  a  single  thought-object.  Herein  lies  the 
difierence  between  the  act  of  a  brute  and  the  act  of  a  man  in 
perceiving  objects  that  are  alike.  In  one  sense,  the  brute  may 
perceive  what  is  similar  as  readily  as  a  man ;  in  some  cases,  even 
more  quickly,  for  his  senses  may  be  more  keen.  If  he  has  been 
ill-treated  by  any  other  animal,  or  frightened  by  any  object, 
every  thing  like  either  will  be  avoided  at  once.  But  the  brute  does 
not  attend  and  analyze  as  does  a  man.  Hence  he  cannot  dis- 
criminate so  as  to  abstract ;  or,  at  best,  the  degree  and  range 
of  such  efforts  must  be  very  limited.  His  power  to  compare  and 
discern  the  like  and  the  unlike  would  for  this  reason  be  lame  and 
foeble,if  no  other  could  be  suggested.  Should  it  be  granted  that  the 
brute  can  discern  similar  attributes,  it  has  no  power  at  all  to  con- 
-seive  or  think  the  similar  as  the  same.  It  cannot  form  and  use  a 
concept  as  founded  on  attributes  and  as  common  to  individual 
beings.  Hence,  the  brute  is  incapable  of  language.  He  may 
utter  sounds  and  cries  which  instinct  extorts  and  to  which  the 
instinct  of  the  hearer  responds,  and  thus  the  voice  and  ear  of  the 
animal  tribes  may  serve  some  of  the  useful  and  social  ends  which 
language  accomplishes  in  man ;  but  the  brute  is  incapable  of 
using  words  as  the  signs  of  concepts,  because  he  is  incapable  of 
thought  He  cannot  form  and  use  a  concept,  and  therefore  he 
can  neither  speak  nor  understand  a  single  word.    Even  the  parrot. 
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that  miracle  of  talkers,  is  incapable  of  language,  and  never  utters 
what  deserves  to  be  called  a  word. 

We  observe  still  fiirther,  that  all  which  the  concept  contem- 
plates or  signifies,  is  the  common  attributes  which  are  discerned 
in  the  individuals  to  which  it  is  applied.  These  attributes  are 
its  proper  and  sole  import  or  signification.  The  concept,  as  such, 
is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  number  of  individuals  in  which 
these  attributes  are  found,  or  with  anything  else  which  may  be 
true  of  them.  It  is  all  the  same  to  our  thinking  and  to  the  con- 
cept which  we  form  by  thinking,  whether  the  tree  of  which  we 
make  and  use  the  notion,  is  here  or  there ;  is  high  or  low  ;  is  the 
tree  which  we  have  often  seen  and  admired,  or  the  tree  which  is 
ten  thousand  miles  distant ;  is  the  tallest  of  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, or  of  the  firs  of  California,  or  the  most  dwarfed  that  exists 
on  the  coldest  mountain  summit.  It  is  even  indiffer  whether 
it  actually  exists  or  not ;  it  is  only  essential  that  it  be  formed 
by  the  mind  from  the  actual  constituents  of  every  object  that  is 
properly  called  a  tree. 

§  197.  Concepts  are  distinguished  in  their  applica- 

Concepts     AS         J  rwrt  • 

concrete    and  tiou,  as  coucrete  and  abstract.    The  concrete  notion 

abstract,        as  t    i         i     • 

simple      an  I  Contemplates  attributes,  and  is  applied  to  beings  ex- 

complex ;  their    ,     .  _.  ,  ,  \   -v     .  ^^i  i 

content  and  ex-  istmg.  Ihc  abstract  uotion  treats  attributes  as  though 
they  were  themselves  such  beings.  Man  and  human 
are  concrete;  humanity  is  an  abstract  notion.  The  concrete 
notions  are  applied  directly  to  an  actually  existing  being,  for  pur- 
poses of  classification  and  language,  which  need  not  here  be 
explained.  The  abstract  humanity  is  applied  to  designate  a  being 
that  is  purely  fictitious,  but  which,  in  language  and  in  thought, 
is  treated  as  though  it  possessed  actual  existence.  The  attribute 
u  conceived  as  a  being,  in  having  attributes  affirmed  of  it;  as 
when  we  say,  humanity  implies  liability  to  error.  It  has  adjectives 
prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  phrase,  mir  original  humanity.  It  is 
divided  into  classes:  humanity  is  either  refined  or  degraded^ 
etc.  In  short,  it  is  capable  of  being  treated  in  every  way,  as 
though  there  were  living  beings  called  humanities.  But  when 
we  analyze  the  real  meaning  of  language,  and  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  use  it,  we  find  that  the  only  beings  distinguished  by 
the  mind  are  the  living  men  who  are  endowed  with  human  attri- 
butes. 
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Concepts,  again,  are  still  further  distinguished  as  simple  and 
complex.  Those  notions  which  are  made  from  a  single  attribute, 
are  dmple.  Those  which  are  made  of  more  than  one,  are  com- 
plex.  Simple  notions  are  called,  by  Locke,  dmple  ideas.  They 
cannot  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  any  constituent  elements. 
The  mind  directly  discerns  them  by  its  various  powers  of  know- 
ledge. Such  words  as  white,  whiteness,  green,  greenness,  etc., 
etc.,  are  usually  given  as  the  names  of  simple  notions.  It  would 
be  more  exact  to  say  that  we  treat  these  notions  as  simple,  be- 
cause we  do  not  ordinarily  distinguish  in  thought,  or  by  lan- 
guage, the  discernible  shades  of  white  and  green.  Those  which 
are  properly  simple,  would  be  such  shades  of  color  as  can  ba 
distinguished  from  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  chalk, 
chalky,  are  complex  notions,  because  they  signify  more  than  one 
attribute.  So,  man  and  human  are  complex  spiritual  notions,  for 
they  contain  many  attributes. 

No  thing  or  being  actually  existing  is  represented  by  a  simple 
notion.  A  grain  of  sand  or  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  is  complex, 
for  it  has  form,  dimensions,  color,  weight,  etc.,  etc.  Nature  gives 
us  no  simple  ideas.  She  touches  us  through  too  many  avenues 
of  knowledge.  She  leads  us  to  observe  varied  attributes  in 
every  existing  thing.  We,  in  our  thinking,  analyze  and  separate 
her  complex  objects,  and  reconstruct  and  recombine  the  elements 
which,  at  her  prompting,  we  have  abstracted  and  generalized 
In  this  way  we  separate  and  reconstruct  the  elements  or  attri- 
butes of  material  objects  as  nature  exhibits  them  to  us,  as  of 
plants,  and  animals.  Thus,  all  the  concepts  which  are  expressed 
by  the  general  terms  that  form  the  staple  of  every  language,  are 
constructed  by  the  mind.  They  are  passed  from  one  mind  to 
another.  They  are  fixed  in  words  and  recorded  in  books  and 
literature.  The  names  of  the  objects  that  human  art  and  skill 
lias  constructed  for  use  or  beauty,  likewise  stand  for  the  complex 
of  simple  notions  which  we  observe  in  these  objects.  The  arti- 
ficial creations,  such  as  are  conceived  by  human  invention  and 
spring  from  human  society,  the  crimes  which  are  defined  by 
human  law,  the  offices  and  relations  of  government,  the  signs 
and  proofe  of  property,  the  rights  and  duties  of  men,  all  these 
are  complex  notions,  which  are  made  and  sustained  by  civilized 
men,  and  interest  most  profoundly  their  hopes  and  fears.     These 
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are  stiU  further  removed  from  the  notions  and  termg  more  usuaUy 
conceived  as  abstracta,  but,  like  these,  they  are  susceptible  of 
being  so  analyzed  as  to  be  carried  back  to  living  beings.  But 
these  all  are  complex  notions,  and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly 
complex  in  their  constituent  elements.  If  we  consult  a  dic- 
tionary, and  run  the  eye  down  its  lists  of  words,  we  shall  be 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a  portion  of  them  stand  for  these 
artificial  creations,  these  complexes  of  abstracted  properties. 

Still  further,  notions  are  technically  distinguished  by  their  re- 
lations of  content  and  extent,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  their 
comprehension  and  extension,  their  depth  and  breadth. 

These  relations  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  as 
has  been  shown  by  our  definitions.  A  notion  cannot  be  a  notion, 
unless  it  has  these  two  relations.  It  can  neither  be  formed  nor 
used  unless  both  these  relations  are  considered. 

The  content  of  the  notion  is  the  attribute,  or  aJttribtJiJbes,  of 
which  it  consists.  It  is  its  contained  attributes  considered  as  a 
unit  or  whole.  Those  notions  whose  content  we  have  the  most 
frequent  occasion  to  consider,  are  complex  notions.  Every 
simple  notion  has  a  proper  content  in  the  single  attribute  which, 
when  conceived  as  comnion,  is  made  a  concept.  Such  complex 
notions  as  chilh,  snow,  milk,  felony,  burglary,  theft,  man,  spirit, 
body,  soul,  legislation,  monarchy,  republic,  a  state,  etc.,  have  so 
manifestly  a  sum  of  contained  attributes,  that  it  is  with  especial 
propriety  that  we  speak  of  their  content  These  constitute  their 
meaning  or  import.  When  these  are  fully  stated,  the  notion  is 
defined.  They  are  also  called  the  essence,  or  essential  constituents, 
of  the  notion,  because  th^y  make  up  or  form  its  being  as  a 
thought-product  or  thought-creation. 

The  extent  of  a  notion  originally  and  properly  signifies  the 
number  of  individuals  to  which  it  is  applicable.  If  we  could 
know,  by  actual  enumeration,  how  many  horses  or  men  there  are 
at  any  time  existing,  their  sum  would  be  the  extent  of  the  notion 
horse.  We  rarely,  however,  have  occasion  to  consider  indi* 
viduals ;  for  these  are  divided  again  and  again  into  larger  and 
smaller  groups,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  notion  and 
name.  These  divisions  are  effected  by  adding  to  the  content  of 
the  notion  which  includes  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  an 
additional  attribute — in  the  case  of  the  horse,  an  attribute  of 
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color,  perhaps ;  and  we  have  a  new  content,  white  horse,  black 
horse,  etc.,  giving  an  extent  of  fewer  individuals.  In  many 
cases,  we  designate  the  concept  thus  newly-formed  by  a  separate 
name,  as  pony,  for  a  small  horse,  charger,  hunter,  roadster,  etc. 
So  trees  are  divided  by  means  of  notions,  whose  content  is  given- 
a3  deddtums  and  non-dedduous.  The  latter  are  divided  into 
jnnes,  firs,  etc.;  the  firs  are  again  divided  into  hendocks, 
spruces,  etc.,  each  having  some  attribute  not  belonging  to  the 
content  indicated  by  the  word  fir  or  fir-tree.  In  consequence  of 
these  divisions  or  groupings  of  individuals  into  broader  and  nar- 
rower classes,  the  extent  of  the  notion  in  actual  use  always 
stops  short  with  subordinate  groups,  and  does  not  carry  us  down 
or  back  to  the  included  individuals.  These  individuals  are 
always  intended,  however,  and  the  subordinate  classes  are  said 
to  constitute  the  extent,  because  they,  in  their  turn,  are  applicable 
to  and  comprehend  individuals. 

As  the  content  of  a  notion  is  exhibited  by  definition,  so  the  ex- 
tent is  shown  by  division.  This  division  is  effected  as  the  indirect 
consequence  of  adding  to  the  content  of  the  notion  a  new  attri- 
but  3,  which  immediately  narrows  its  extent.  The  adding  a  new 
attribute,  or  new  attributes,  for  this  end,  is  called  determination, 
or  the  act  of  bounding  off,  or  limiting. 

It  follows  that,  as  the  content  of  a  notion  is  increased,  its  extent 
is  diminished.  Hence  the  maxim :  the  content  is  inversely  as 
the  extent.  Both  propositions  are  true,  the  greater  the  extent, 
the  smaller  the  content ;  the  greater  the  content,  the  smaller  the 
extent. 

§  198.  In  forming  the  notion  from,  and  applying 
the  notion  to,  individual  objects,  the  intellect  classifi^  its^gin^anll 
these  objects ;  that  is,  it  groups  them  into  divisions  ciea!"^"*  "^ 
which  are  broader  and  narrower  in  their  extent ;  and 
of  course  higher  and  lower  when  ranked  according  to  their  place 
in  a  system.  This  consequence  follows  from  the  fact  that  nature 
has  so  constructed  individual  beings  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  grouped  into  larger  and  smaller  divisions,  by  means  of 
their  resembling  attributes;  and  fro ii  the  desire  in  the  human 
soul  which  meets  this  fact  of  nature  by  connecting  objects  in  an 
orderly  arrangement. 

The  first  efibrts  at  classification  are  necessarily  rude  and  im^ 
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perfect.  Children  when  left  to  themselvett  group  tc^ther  objects 
in  singular  combinations  and  discern  resemblances  between 
things  which  older  people  never  would  think  of  connecting.  In 
the  poverty  of  their  language  they  apply  the  words  which  they 
possess,  to  the  strangest  uses,  on  the  very  slightest  and  the  most 
whimsical  analogies.  They  soon  learn  better,  as  we  say.  That 
is,  they  take  from  older  persons  the  conceptions  and  classifications 
which  have  been  made  before  them.  In  other  words,  they  think 
over  again  the  concepts  that  are  made  ready  and  presented  for 
their  use,  in  the  words  of  which  they  learn  hoih  the  import  and 
the  application.  In  learning  to  talk  they  are  constrained  to  &11 
in  with  those  classifications  which  previous  generations  have 
made  before  them,  and  have  recorded  in  the  language  which  they 
have  left  behind. 

Savages  do  not  classify  under  the  same  restraints.  When  novel 
objects  are  presented  to  them,  they  usually  seek  out  some  concept 
or  word  already  known  and  familiar,  and  ext^id  it  to  the  novel 
object  by  some  resemblance,  however  forced  or  violent  this  may  be. 
The  goats  which  Captain  Cook  carried  to  the  Pacific  Islands 
were  called  by  the  natives  homed  hogs :  the  horse  on  a  like 
occasion  was  called  a  large  dog.  The  dog  and  the  hog  being  the 
only  quadrupeds  with  which  these  savages  were  fiimiliar,  these 
novel  animals  were  taken  into  the  only  concepts  and  names  that 
were  ready  for  their  reception.  When  the  Romans  first  saw 
elephants,  they  called  the  animal  Bos  Lucas  or  I/ucanvSf  a  Lu- 
canian  ox,  from  the  province  in  Italy  where  they  were  first  seen. 

The  classifications  of  science  differ  from  those  of  common  life  in 
being  founded  on  a  more  exact  observation,  and  directed  by  the 
special  rules  which  are  furnished  by  scientific  principles.  These 
may  be  certain  assumed  ends  or  knoMm  powers  or  laws  of  nature 
V  hich  were  discovered  long  after  the  classifications  had  been  per- 
fected which  are  recorded  in  the  words  of  common  life.  The 
classification  of  animals  into  vertebrates,  articulates,  mollusks, 
radiates,  and  protozoans,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  vertebrates 
into  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  very  different  from 
those  represented  in  the  words  horse,  ox,  whale,  snake,  hawk, 
quail,  robin.  Neither  the  so-called  natural  nor  the  artificial 
systems  of  botany  give  us  what  we  know  under  the  household 
names  of  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  pink,  and  the  violet.    And  yet 
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these  common  names  do  as  really  classify  their  objects  as  do 
Bcientific  names.  To  classify  is  no  secret  of  science,  no  process 
reserved  for  the  select  few  who  are  initiated  into  a  magic  art,  but 
it  is  as  universal  and  necessary  as  the  act  of  thinking.  The 
classifications  of  common  life  may  be  as  rational  and  as  useful 
for  the  ends  of  common  life  as  are  those  of  science  for  its  special 
uses.  They  are  founded  on  the  obvious  appearances  of  objects 
to  the  senses  and  the  mind.  They  are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  men 
of  ordinary  culture.  Indeed  what  wealth  of  thinking  does  -every 
cultivated  language  embody  and  represent !  Each  one  of  its 
words  has  gathered  into  its  subtle  essence  the  results  of  the  repeated 
and  refined  observations  of  the  men  who  perhaps  by  successive 
efforts  at  last  reached  the  concept  which  each  single  term  enshrines. 
In  like  manner  the  technical  nomenclature  of  a  single  science 
when  finished  and  arranged,  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  discrimina- 
ting thoughts,  the  careful  observations,  and  the  manifold  experi- 
ments by  which  the  science  has  been  formed.  It  represents  in 
brief,  all  the  most  careful  definitions  and  the  most  complete  and 
best  classified  divisions  which  the  devotees  to  its  special  objects 
have  perfected  by  their  labors. 

Classification  is  nearly  allied  to  systemizcdion.  The  division 
of  objects  into  classes  which  are  broader  and  narrower ^  has  a  close 
afilinity  with  their  orderly  arrangement  in  classes  which  are 
higher  and  lower,  through  a  succession  of  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions. Both  result  from  the  application  of  notions  in  their  extent 
to  existing  objects  or  to  objects  which  are  conceived  to  exist. 

Classification  and  systemization,  are  the  characteristics  and 
consequences  of  all  thought-knowledge  and  preeminently  of 
scientific  knowledge.  They  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  individual  facts  and  to  retain  our  observations.  They  are 
an  intellectual  convenience  and  an  intellectual  necessity.  But 
they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  thought  or  the  whole  of 
science.  Though  scientific  knowledge  is  of  necessity  classified 
end  arranged  knowledge,  yet  much  more  than  this  is  true  of  it 

We  have  entered  within  the  threshold  of  our  analysis  and 

comprehension  of  thought-knowledge,  but  the  light  which  shines 

from  the  inner  sanctuary  casts  its  radiance  only  upon   those 

objects  which  are  the  nearest  to  our  view.    It  remains  for  us  to 

consider  other  acts,  involving  profounder  relations  in  the  consti- 
15 
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tution  of  the  universe,  in  the  methods  and  forms  of  our  thinkings 
and  in  the  products  which  this  thinking  evolves. 

§  199.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  ask  at  this 

How  much  do.  /»  •  ••  i_a       j  j».«         j  i 

we  gain  by  Stage  01  our  mquines,  what  addition  do  we  make  to 
w*S*Mptlr  ^^  the  knowledge  which  we  gain  by  perception  and  con- 
sciousness, by  superinducing  upon  it  the  acts  or  pro- 
cesses of  thought  which  we  have  thus  fer  considered?  What  do 
we  know  more  about  an  object  seen  or  experienced,  by  general- 
izing its  attributes,  determining  its  class,  or  assigning  to  it  a 
name  ?  We  may  answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  three 
others.  What  more  does  a  man  know  about  a  single  apple  by 
calling  it  an  applCy  a  fruit,  a  planiyproduct,  an  organized  being, 
than  he  does  by  seeing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling  it?  We 
answer,  its  common  relations,  i.  e,,  properties,  attributes,  and 
uses.  When  we  think  or  intelligently  say  of  a  sense-object,  it  is 
an  apple,  we  both  think,  and  impliedly  say  or'  it,  it  is  like  a 
multitude  of  other  sense-objects,  in  many  most  important  respects, 
as  of  color,  taste,  size,  etc.  When  we  think  or  know  it  to  be  a 
fruit,  we  enlarge  still  ipore  widely  the  sphere  or  extent  of  the 
objects  to  which  it  holds  relations.  So  when  we  think  it  to  be  a 
plant-product. 

That  was  no  inconsiderable  act  which  was  signified  by  the  re- 
cord which  describes  the  various  living  animals  as  brought  to  Adam 
that  he  might  name  them.  The  capacity  to  name  them  implied 
an  insight  into  their  nature.  For  this  reason  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  true,  if  we  suppose  the  original  man  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  the  requisite  discernment,  that  "  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  It 
seems  to  be  a  trifling  thing  for  the  child  to  be  able  to  affix  suita- 
ble names  to  the  objects  and  beings  which  first  attract  its  atten- 
tion. At  first  thought  the  act  is  trivial,  mechanical,  parrot-like, 
as  it  were,  to  attach  an  articulate  sound  to  one  or  more  similar 
objects  ;  but  when  we  view  it  as  impljring  the  power  of  intelli- 
gently applying  this  name  to  a  still  larger  number  of  objects  which 
are  in  many  respects  unlike  and  yet  alike,  it  becomes  an  act  of 
the  gravest  import.  It  indicates  an  important  development  of 
the  soul's  action,  and  the  evolution  of  a  new  product.  When 
the  child  asks.  What  is  it?  meaning  thereby.  What  is  it  called ? 
it  really  asks.  What  is  the  nature,  what  are  the  relations,  of  the 
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object  to  which  the  name  belongs,  as  it  learns  one  by  one  what 
these  relations  are,  and  notices  in  what  they  are  alike,  and  in 
what  they  are  unlike. 

That  was  no  slight  achieyement  of  Aristotle,  to  seize  upon,  bring  out  and  es- 
tablish the  truth  that  the  concept  of  an  object  either  declares  what  it  u,ot  at  least  in- 
dicates the  direction  which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  find  this.  The  concept  is  the 
permanent  what-neee  or  to^(-9or(-of-ness,  which  may  be  thought  of  the  things  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  the  rb  n  ^y  cZkou,  «'.  e.,  its  real  and  permanent  nature. 
To  ask  what  a  thing  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  to  take  the  first  step  and  per- 
form the  first  of  the  processes  which  are  essential  to  its  complete  mastery.  It  is 
to  propose  the  first  of  those  questions,  the  answers  to  all  of  which  carry  the  mind 
through  the  entire  circle  of  scientific  knowledge.  Aristotle  also  recognises  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  concept  with  the  word,  calling  the  two  by  the  same 
term,  o  AiSyos. 

§  200.  The  what  which  the  concept  and  the  word 
both  propose  to  communicate,  is  not  the  direct  ob-  know?ed^  by 
servation  which  presentation  gives,  but  the  higher  byTnSiUional* 
and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  which  thought 
aims  to  achieve.     It  is  not  the  knowledge  that  a  being  is,  but  the 
analytic  and  comparative  knowledge  of  iU  relations. 


CHAPTER  III, 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  CONCEPT. — SKETCH  OP  THEORIES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  hare  considered  the  nature  of  the  concept  in  a 
general  way,  so  far  as  was  required  in  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  psy- 
chological process  by  which  it  is  formed.  We  return  to  it  a  second  time  for  more 
careful  consideration. 

§  201.  The  nature  of  the  concept  and  its  relation  to  real  or  ex- 
isting objects  has  been  the  occasion  of  endless  speculation,  of  fan-     The  doctrinei 
tastio  theories,  and  of  sharp  and  persistent  controversies  in  every    j^to'a^  A^ 
period  distinguished  by  philosophical  inquiry.     Soeratet  was  the    istotle. 
first  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  forming  concepts  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  in  order  that  the  permanent  and  essential  might  be  elimi- 
nated from  that  which  is  accidental  and  transitory  in  individual  objects.     But  he 
taught  little  or  nothing  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  concept,  or  of  that  in  the 
objeut  to  which  the  concept  is  the  counterpart  or  correlate,    Plato  took  up  the  in- 
quiry where  Socrates  left  it ;  insisting  more  abundantly  than  he  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  this  higher  knowledge,  and  showing  that  in  attaining  it  we  must  define 
and  divide — must  go  from  the  individual  to  the  general,  by  successive  inductions, 
and  so  on  from  one  step  eo  another,  till  we  reach  that  which  exists  of  and  by 
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Itself— that  which  is  alone  the  permanent  object  of  [true]  knowledge.  This  is  the 
idea,  ri  i64a  or  r6  ci5o«.  But  what  this  idea  is,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  the  con- 
cept, he  does  not  accurately  teach ;  where  it  exists  he  does  not  assert ;  whether  in 
the  object  itself,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  or  in  the  mind  of  each  thinking 
man,  he  does  not  define.  He  seems  to  teach  that  ideas,  or  the  idea,  have  tai  exist- 
ence and  essence  separate  from  all  these,  that  they  are  eternal  and  incorruptible, 
existing  before  all  temporary  and  perishable  beings,  and  imparting  to  the  perisha- 
ble and  phenomenal  in  these  beings  all  their  dignity  and  interest.  Ideas  are  re- 
alities, things  and  events  are  their  shadows.  But  whether  by  these  representa- 
tions, he  intends  only  personification  and  poetic  fiction,  or  exact  scientific  defini- 
tion, is  not  always  easy  to  decide. 

As  against  Plato,  Aristotle  insists  that  the  only  real  beings  or  sabstanoes  are 
existing  beings  or  things,  the  irpwrat  ovo-tai,  or  primary  entities,  as  he  calls  them. 
He  is  distinctly  aware  that  there  are  other  sorts  of  beings  besides  these.  The 
devrepai  ovcriai  or  second  entities  are  distinctly  discriminated  from  the  wpSarax  ouoiat, 
or  individual  beingi^.  He  aims  to  show  in  what  sense  the  former  are  so  called, 
and  how  they  are  related  to  real  beings,  or,  in  modern  phraseology,  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  concepts  to  real  existences.  This  ho  does  by  distinguishing  between 
matter  and  form.  Matter  cannot  exist  without  form.  Every  existing  being  has  some 
determinate  form.  There  can  be  no  form  without  matter.  The  one  requires  the 
other.  The  two  are  correlates,  seeking  each  other,  as  Aristotle  figuratively 
speaks,  by  a  natural  appetency.  The  form  only  is  conceived  by  the  mind. 
What  the  mind  conceives  of  a  being  is  its  essence,  ^b  ri  ^k  elvai.  In  modem  lan- 
guage the  concept  is  made  up  of  the  essential  qualities  that  are  common  to  several 
individuals,  omitting  those  which  are  undiscriminated ;  these  last  being  matter. 

Aristotle  set  out  with  the  determination  to  avoid  those  personifications  which 
so  abound  in  Plato.  But  he  did  not  entirely  succeed.  Should  we  concede  that 
he  was  not  himself  betrayed  into  hypostasizing  these  metaphors,  he  did  not 
secure  his  disciples  from  this  error.  80  it  happened  that  the  ideas  of  Plato  and 
the  forms  of  Aristotle  were  both  regarded  as  actual  realities,  and  as  such,  fur- 
nished fruitful  material  for  the  subtleties  and  controversies  of  their  earlier  disci- 
ples and  commentators,  in  the  decadence  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 

J  202.  It  was,  however,  among  the  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages 

Porphyry's       that  such  discussions  became  conspicuous,  in  the  schools  of  the 
qaestions    and  . 

tbe  scholastics.    Realists,  the  Conceptnalists,  and  the  NontinaHste,     The  immediate 

occasion  of  these  discussions  and  controversies  was  furnished  by  a 

passage  from  Porphyry,  in  the  preface  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Categories  of 

Aristotle.     This  Introduction  was  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Boethius,  and 

a  brief  passage  proposed  the  problem  for  the  different  sects  which  we  have  named-— 

who  received  their  appellations  from  the  different  solutions  which  they  gave  to  it. 

"  Mox  de  genoribus  et  speciebus,  illud  quidem,  sive  subsistent,  sive  in  solis  nudis 

intellectibus  posita  sint,  sive  subsistentia  oorporalia  sint  an  incorporalia,  et  utrum 

separata  a  sensibilibus  posita,  circa  hasc  consistentia  dicere  recusabo.  Altissimum 

enim  negotium  est  hujus  modi  et  majoris  egcns  inquisitionis."     In  other  words, 

the  questions  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  concerning  Universal s  are  the 

following ; 

'  Have  Universale  a  separate  existenee,or  do  they  exist  in  the  mind  only  t    If  they 

lave  a  separate  existence,  are  they  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ?     Are  they  separable 

from  sensible  objects  or  do  they  subsist  in  these  onlyt* 
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The  extreme  RealiMt  answered  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  or  rather 
of  the  doctrine  which  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Plato,  yiz. :  that  Unirersals  have  an 
existence  that  is  separate  from  and  independent  of  individual  objects.  They  even 
contended  that  they  exist  before  these,  in  rank  and  creative  power,  certainly  in 
point  of  time.     These  views  were  formulated  in  the  motto  Univerealia  ante  rem. 

The  moderate  Realinta  adopted  the  creed  of  Aristotle  that  Universals  have  a 
real  existence,  but  only  in  individuals.  Their  motto  consequently  became  Vnioer^ 
jalia  in  re. 

The  ConceptualUte  and  KominalieU  agreed  in  this  that  individuals  alone  have 
Teal  existence ;  and  that  Universals,  both  genera  and  species,  are  formed  by  the 
mind,  by  bringing  together  many  similar  objects  and  designating  them  by  com- 
mon terms. 

They  differed  in  that  the  extreme  Nominaliate  held  that  the  name  only  is  general 
and  is  employed  to  avoid  an  indefinite  number  of  proper  names  which  would  be 
otherwise  required;  while  the  Conceptualute  interposed  a  concept  between  the 
name  and  the  objects  collected  into  a  class.  The  motto  of  both  Conoeptualists  and 
Nominalists  was  Univertalia  pott  rem. 

The  differences  of  opinion  that  ripened  into  these  separate  philosophical  sects 
began  to  bo  manifest  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  that  different  philosophers  and  theologians  were 
eommonly  known  by  these  appellations,  and  that  the  doctrines  themselves  became 
the  occasion  of  earnest  and  bitter  strife.  These  divisions  reappeared  at  intervals 
and  were  not  finally  terminated  before  early  in  the  fourteenth. 

J  203.  In  modem  times  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  concept  have  been  as  great,  and  the  controversies    JJnJere 
well  nigh  as  active  as  they  were  among  the    schoolmen.      The 
same  questions  have  in  fact  been  agitated,  and  the  same  difficulties  encountered, 
with  this  difference — that  the  form  which  these  questions  have  taken  has  been 
more  generally  psychological,  rather  than  metaphysical.     This  was  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  general  course  of  modern  philosophy.      But  in   the 
recent  German  speculations,  the  logical  and  metaphysical  direction  of  thought 
has  preponderated  over  the  psychological  and  inductive. 

Hobbes,  a  nominalist  of  the  extremest  school,  says,  Humnn  Nature  (o.  6,  §  6) 
''  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things  hath  been  the  cause  that  men 
think  the  things  themselves  are  universal ;  and  so  seriously  contend  that  besides 
Peter  and  John  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  the 
world,  there  is  something  else  that  we  call  man,  viz. :  man  in  general,  deceiving 
themselves,  by  taking  the  universal  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing  it  signi- 
fieth."  ♦  ♦  *  "  It  is  plain,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  Uuivereal  but  Names,**  In 
The  Leviathan  (p.  i.,  c.  iv.)  he  says  :  "  There  being  nothing  universal  but  names, 
for  the  things  named  are  every  one  of  them  Individual  and  Singular,  one  Uni- 
versal name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or 
accident." 

Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  a  Conceptualiat,  says  in  his  Eneay  (B.  IV. 
c.  vii..§  9),  "Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of 
a  tri'ivgle,  [which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and  difficult,] 
for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor 
scalenon ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect 
that  cannot  exist    [A  e.,  in  fact,  or  actually] ;  an  idea  whorein  seme  parts  of  several 
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different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.  'Tis  true  the  mind  in  this  im- 
perfect state  has  need  of  such  Ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  ean,  for 
the  conveniency  of  communication,  and  enlargement  of  knowledge."  That  he 
was  not  a  Realist  appears  from  the  following  (B.  IIL,c.  iii.,g  H  sqq.) :  *  ♦  "It 
is  plain  by  what  has  been  said,  that  General  and  Univeraalf  belong  not  to  the  real 
existence  of  things ;  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  underetanding, 
made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas/' 
**  When  therefore  we  quit  particulars  the  generals  that  rest  [remain]  are  creatures 
of  our  own  making,  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are 
put  to  by  the  understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  partieuliyrs." 
He  argues  at  length  against  the  Realistic  doctrine  of  permanent  essences  or  spe- 
cies. **  Whereby  it  is  plain  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts,  or  (if  the  Latin  term 
please  better)  species  of  things,  are  nothing  else  but  these  abstract  ideas."  **  To 
be  a  man  or  of  the  species  man,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  is  the  same 
thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  same  species  man,  and  hare  the  essence  of 
a  man,  is  the  same  thing." 

To  these  doctrines  of  Locke,  Leibnitz,  in  his  Jfouveawo  EseaU, 

G.  W.  Leibnitz,    takes  the  following  exceptions  :  He  denies  that  the  essence  of  the 

species  is  only  an  abstract  idea,  and  asserts  that  the  generality  of 

such  ideas  consists  in  the  mutual  resemblance  of  individual  things,  and  thU  re- 

temblance  i«  a  reality,     {Nouv,  Ebb.,  B.  III.,o.  iii.,^  11.) 

Berkeley,  Introduction  to  the  PrincipleB  of  Human  Knowledge,  thus  attacks  the 
doctrine  of  Locke.  After  describing  the  doctrine  as  commonly  receiyed,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting  their  ideas, 
they  best  can  tell ;  for  myself  I  find,  indeed,  I  have  a  faculty  of  iipaginlng,  or  re- 
presenting to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of 
variously  compounding  and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads, 
or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  consider  the 
hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine  must  have  some  particular  shape 
and  color.  Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either  of  a 
white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  mid- 
dle-sized man But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another  or  con- 
ceive separately  those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated; 
or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars  in  the  mui- 
ner  aforesaid."  And  yet  Berkeley,  in  another  passage  concedes  the  power  of  ab- 
straction so  far  as  this :  ''A  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  with- 
out attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides. 
So  far  he  may  abstract.  But  this  will  never  prove  that  he  can  frame  an  abstract, 
general,  inconsistent  idea  of  a  triangle."  In  respect  to  generalization  also,  he 
concedes  the  following:  ''An  idea,  which  considered  in  itself,  is  particular,  be- 
comes general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas 
of  the  same  sort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an  example :  suppose  a  geometrician 
is  demonstrating  the  method  of  cutting  a  line  into  two  equal  parts.  He  draws 
for  instance,  a  black  line,  of  an  inch  in  length.  This,  which  is  itself  a  particular 
line,  is  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  its  signification,  general )  since  as  it  is  there 
used,  it  represents  all  particular  lines  whatsoever,*  ....  and  so  the  name  l%n*i, 
which  taken  absolutely  is  particular,  by  being  a  sign  is  made  general." 

Hume  agrees  with  Berkeley,  adopting  nearly  his  language.    The  only  diffe!'eno# 
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between  Hnme  and  Berkeley  is,  that  Berkeley  makes  the  particular  idea  to  repr*- 
9ent  the  general,  while  Hume  adds  that  it  becomes  general  by  being  annexed  to  a 
\«rm  which  is  customarily  conjoined  with  many  particular  ideas,  and  readily  re- 
calls them.  In  other  words,  Hume  introduces  his  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas  to  explain  how  one  idea  and  term  can  represent  several  objects,  and  become 
generaL     This  last  doctrine  has  been  expanded  and  re-applied  by  later  writers. 

Beid,  in  criticising  both  Hume  and  Berkeley,  does  not  give  his  own  views  in 
tho  form  of  a  statement  precisely  defined.  He  seems  scarcely  to  know  what  his 
own  opinion  is.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  question  under  consideration  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  concept,  he  lays  down  some  important  distinctions  which  are 
quite  in  advance  of  the  doctrines  previously  admitted.  He  observes  (I)  that  a 
general  idea  must  be  the  product  of  an  individual  act  of  the  mind,  and  in  that 
lense  and  so  far,  is  an  individual,  and  not  a  general,  entity.  (2.)  ''  Universals  can- 
not be  the  objects  of  imagination  when  we  take  that  word  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense."  "  Every  man  will  find  in  himself  ♦  *  ♦  that  he  cannot  imagine  a 
man  without  color,  or  stature,  or  shape."  "  I  can  distinctly  conceive  universals, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  them."  (3.)  '^  Ideas  are  said  to  have  a  real  existence  in  the 
mind,  at  least  while  we  think  of  them,  but  universals  have  no  real  existence. 
When  we  ascribe  existence  to  them,  it  is  notian  existence  in  time  or  place,  but  ex- 
istence in  some  individual  subject ;  and  this  existence  means  no  more,  but  that 
they  are  truly  attributes  of  such  a  subject.  Their  existence  V«  nothing  but  predi- 
eability, or  the  capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  aubject"  Eaaaye  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers,    Essay  V.,c.  vi. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  ( Lectures :  46,  47)  avows  himself  to  be  a  conceptual- 
istt  and  contends  that  all  the  nominalists  have  either  in  fact  admitted  or  un- 
consciously implied  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  He  distinguishes  three 
steps  or  elements  in  the  generalizing  process  (1)  ''the  perception  or  concep- 
tion of  two  or  more  objects,  (2)  the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in 
certain  respects,  (3)  the  designation  of  those  circumstances  of  resemblance 
by  an  appropriate  name."  He  criticises  some  expressions  of  the  conceptual- 
ists  as  incautious,  particularly  tho  us3  of  the  word  idea  to  express  ''the  feeling 
of  resemblance,"  because  this  word  "  seems  almost  in  itself  to  imply  something 
which  can  be  individualized  and  offered  to  the  senses."  "  The  same  remark  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  word  conception,  which  also  seems 
to  individualize  its  object."  "The  phrase  general  notion  would  have  been  far 
more  appropriate."  "  Still  more  unfortunate  is  a  verbal  impropriety  in  the  use 
of  the  indefinite  article."  "  It  was  not  the  mere  general  notion  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  triangles,  but  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  of  which  writers  *  * 
have  been  accustomed  to  speak."  This  has  exposed  the  doctrine  of  general  no- 
tions to  ridicule,  such  as  Martinus  Bcriblerus  is  made  to  use  against  Locke. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  {Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lee.  35)  criticises  Brown 
teverely  for  misrepresenting  the  nominalists,  in  asserting  that  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  resemblance  in  individual  objects  is  the  ground  of  applying  to  them 
universal  names.  Hamilton  then  labors  earnestly  to  show  that  discerned  or  pre- 
dicated resemblance  is  individual,  and  not  general ;  inasmuch  as  if  likeness 
exists  between  a  pair  of  objects,  it  must  be  an  individual  relation  of  likeness. 

In  his  logic,  however,  and  in  all  the  treatment  which  he  gives  to  the  concept, 
Hamilton  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Conceptualism,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Held  qnalifiei  and  explains  it.    Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  his  peculiar  doctrine 
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of  the  syllogism  and  dedactive  reasoning  can  have  no  meaning  on  the  theory  of 
Nominalism.  And  yet  he  would  almost  have  as  believe  that  he  is  a  Nominalisif 
and  "  that  the  opposing  parties  are  really  at  one."         * 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Lojic,  B.  u,  c.  2,  and  his  Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton* 9  Philosophy,  chap.  17,  earnestly  advocates  Nominalism.  Names  are 
names  of  things,  but  while  they  denote  things,  they  also  connote  the  attributes  of 
things.  Thus  horse  (or  chalk)  denotes  every  individual  horse  (or  piece  of  chalk), 
but  at  the  same  time  it  notes  or  marks,  i.  e.,  connotes  all  that  is  peculiar  to  every 
horse,  or  to  the  class  horse.  Instead  of  the  term  concept,  or  general  abairaet  no- 
tion, Mill  would  use  claet  name.  The  mind,  whenever  it  uses  the  class  name  in- 
telligently, must  have  some  individual  object  before  it,  either  perceived  or  re- 
membered* It  need  not,  however,  direct  its  attention  to  every  part  of  this  indivi- 
dual object.  It  need  think  of,  t.  e.,  attend  to,  only  those  parts  which  the  name 
connotes.  It  need  not  think  of  all  of  these  even,  but  only  of  those  which  it  has  oc- 
easion  to  use  for  its  immediate  purposes. 

Of  the  modem  German  philosophers,  Kant  should  be  named  first,  not  only  in 
the  relation  of  time,  but  on  account  of  the  influence  which  he  has  exerted  upon 
all  subsequent  philosophy.  Kant  distinguished  very  sharply  between  individual 
and  general  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  distinction  introduced 
many  technical  terms  which  are  not  only  still  retained  in  the  Gorman  systems,  but 
have  been  adopted  by  English  thinkers.  Kant's  terminology  is  not  only  a  permanent 
monument  of  his  own  activity,  but  it  has  served  to  fix  some  very  important  dis- 
tinctions in  the  minds  of  speculative  men.  Kant  says  very  little  psychologically 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  concept  as  the  product  and  object  of  the  mind's  activ- 
ity, or  concerning  its  relation  to  the  objects  of  sense.  Speculatively,  however,  he 
treats  this  topic  very  fully.  First  of  all,  the  concept,  der  Begriff,  is  the  product 
and  object  of  the  understanding,  as  the  percept  die  Voretellung—der  Sinnliche 
Gegenstand, — ie  the  product  and  object  of  the  action  of  sense.  The  image  dae  Bild, 
das  Schema,  is  the  work  of  the  fantasy,  both  reproductive  and  productive.  The 
percept  is  individual  and  so  is  the  image  proper.  The  concept  is  general  and  de- 
finite. The  Schema  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  being  indefinite  and  mova- 
ble, and  in  a  certain  sense  general  (cf.  J  149).  The  percept,  the  image,  and  the 
Schema  are  all  directly  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  concept  is  mediately 
apprehended  and  mediately  applied,  requiring,  to  be  used,  that  it  should  bo 
imaged  in  an  individual  object,  or  applied  to  some  individual.  Knowledge  by 
concepts  is  preeminently  mediate  knowledge. 

In  the  concept,  the  matter  is  distinguished  from  the  form.  The  matter  is  fnr> 
nished  by  the  senses,  the  form  by  the  understanding;  before,  however,  tho  two 
are  brought  together,  the  sense-matter  must  become  a  percept  in  the  forms  of 
space  and  time.  E.g.  The  matter  of  the  orange  is  furnished  by  all  the  senses.  This 
matter  becomes  the  percept  orange  by  taking  certain  relations  of  space.  It  be- 
comes a  concept  by  being  viewed  by  the  understanding  as  a  being  with  attributes 
which  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  yet  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals, involving  the  recognition  of  diversity,  similarity,  and  production  or  causa- 
tion. These  and  other  such/or«j«  are  given  by  the  understanding  itself;  which, 
in  acts  of  thought,  as  it  were,  covers  over  or  invests  the  matter  of  the  senses  with 
any  or  all  of  them.  It  would  seem  from  these  doctrines,  that  Kant  was  emi- 
nently a  conceptualist,  inasmuch  as  he  insists  so  much  upon  the  concept  as  the 
medium  of  thought,  and  so  often  repeats  the  assertion  that  thought  is  knowledim 
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by  the  medium  of  concepts.  But  he  does  not  declare  himself  such.  His  discus- 
sions are  all  logical  and  metaphysical  rather  than  psychological.  Though  a  theory 
of  the  powers  and  processes  of  the  soul  is  constantly  implied  by  him,  it  is  raxely 
presented  in  the  psychological  form. 

§  204.  Kant  emphatically  gave  that  ideal  direction  to  philosophy 
which  reached  its  terminus  in  the  extreme  doctrine  of  Hegel,  who  Gt*  W.  F.  Hegel 
makes  the  concept  everything  and  the  individual  nothing,  who 
evolves  the  real  world  from  the  concept,  to  which  he  ascribes  an  infinitude  of  ele- 
ments and  a  power  of  self-development,  adequate  to  produce  the  countless  varieties 
of  individual  things.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  misconstruction  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  that  he  treats  only  of  the  relation  of  concepts  to  one  another,  and  of  indi- 
viduals only  so  far  as  they  are  conceived  or  turned  into  concepts,  the  result  is  the 
same,  so  far  as  our  position  is  concerned ;  which  is  that  he  does  not  concern  him- 
self with  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  individual,  nor  with  the  nature  of  the 
concept  as  a  product  of  the  mind,  or  as  a  'representative  of  concrete  being,  but 
regards  it  as  an  all-suflScing  and  independent  entity.  Hegel  may  therefore  be 
called  a  logical  realiei. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  CONCEPT — GENERAL  NAMES. — LANGUAGE 

The  brief  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  various  theories 
of  the  concept  will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  and  to  define 
more  exactly  its  real  nature  as  a  mental  product,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  objects  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Every  false  or  defective  theory  is  founded  upon  some 
important  truth.  The  consideration  of  defective  or  exaggerated 
theories  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  all 
its  relations,  and  thus  to  develop  it  completely,  as  well  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  errors  of  excess  or  defect.  In  the  light  of 
our  historical  sketch,  we  observe : 

§  205.    1.  The  concept,  as  a  mental  object  or  „      . ,  ^ 

,  **  Essential  char- 

product,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mental  act  by  acteristics  of 

which  it  is  originally  produced  or  recalled.     Such  an 

act  is  necessarily  individual.    The  concept  produced  or  recalled  is 

general, 

2.  The  concept,  as  a  mental  product  and  a  mental  object, 

implies  that  the  distinction  of  individual  beings  and  their  oMributes 

is  accepted  as  real,  and  must  therefore  be  admitted  as  possible. 

15* 
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8.  The  attribnrte  must  first  be  known  or  apprehended  as  rekded 
to  a  thing  or  being.  It  is  always  held  by  the  mind  as  attributable 
to  or  predicable  of  some  being  or  thing.  Its  import,  or  what  i? 
thought  of  by  the  mind,  is  not  the  being  as  such,  but  the  being 
as  related,  or  the  being  together  with  a  something  related  to  it 

4.  The  attribute  thus  related,  is  next  viewed  in  the  relation 
of  similarity  to  other  individual  attributes,  constituted  and 
known  like  itself.  When  the  individual  red  is  compared  with 
other  individual  reds,  there  is  added  to  its  import  its  likeness  to 
each  and  all  of  these. 

5.  The  use  of  the  concept  thus  formed  to  classify  objects 
enlarges  its  meaning  still  Airther.  The  capacity  of  the  concept 
to  be  a  classifier,  arises  from  two  circumstances :  the  fact  that 
the  attribute  which  is  its  germ,  is  common  to  more  or  fewer 
individu!^  beings,  and  the  fact  that  these  attributes  are  dis- 
tributed in  gradation.  Whenever  it  happ^is  that  one  attribute, 
as  rad,  belongs  to  more  beings  than  another  attribute,  as  s(mr; 
then  the  red  may  denote  the  larger  class — i.  e.,  the  genus;  and 
the  sour,  the  smaller  or  subordinate  class — L  e,,  the  species.  Sour, 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  the  differentia  of  the  species — the  sour- 
reds.  If  oval  were  universally  present  with  the  species  sour^eds, 
it  might  be  a  property ;  if  hirsute  were  sometimes  present  and 
sometimes  absent,  it  would  be  an  accident  of  the  same  species. 
The  application  of  any  attribute  in  all  or  any  of  these  class- 
relations,  obviously  adds  to  its  import  When  a  cone^t  is 
used  to  classify,  an  additional  relation  is  thereby  taken  up  into 
its  meaning,  and  this  meaning  is  thereby  so  much  enlarged. 

We  distinguish  what  may  be  called  generaUssaJtion — the  use 
of  the  concept  as  general  or  as  common  to  more  or  fewer  indi- 
viduals, from  generifieation — the  arrangement  of  these  indi- 
viduals into  higher  and  lower  classes.  OenerijlcaJtion  simply 
recognizes  the  fact  that  these  concepts  are  distributed  in  gradation, 
some  belonging  to  more  and  others  to  fewer  individuals,  and  &at 
consequently  these  are  classed  according  to  their  extent  into  genera 
and  species.  The  process  and  the  product  in  the  second  case^ 
both  imply  and  are  built  upon  the  process  and  product  in  the 
first.  In  the  first,  we  bring  the  individual  under  the  general,  by 
the  direct  act  of  forming  the  general  from  the  individual  in  tlni 
way  described.    We  know  the  individual  under  this  concept  oi 
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general  name.  In  the  second,  we  perform  the  reflex  act  of 
employing  the  general  to  divide  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  belongs  into  classes  as  wider  and  narrower,  or  higher  or 
lower. 

§  206.  6.  The  mind,  whenever  it  uses  a  general 
term  intelligently,  must  understand  or  conceive  the  ^ceptaaiist 
import  which  belongs  to  it  in  some  or  all  of  the  S?e  both^righu 
particulars  which  we  have  enumerated.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  mind  consciously  distinguishes  and  dwells  upon 
each  of  these  relations,  but  that,  in  forming  and  applying  such 
terms,  it  must  in  some  sense  have  recognized  them  all.  The 
question  in  dispute  between  ihe  different  parties  is,  what  object 
the  mind  thinks  of  or  has  before  itself  when  it  uses  general 
terms.  Our  previous  analysis  has,  we  think,  established  that  it 
thinks  of  all  these  thought-relations,  and  that  they  all  filter  into 
the  distinctive  import  or  meaning  of  the  concept  as  such.  The 
conceptualist  is  right,  if  what  he  contends  for  is  that  the  mind 
must  impliedly  have  formed  a  concept  of  one  or  more  generalized 
attributes,  as  often  as  it  employs  a  general  term.  If  the  nomi- 
nalist contends  lliat  the  ooncept  is  only  a  general  name — i.  e,,  a 
name  which  the  mind  applies  to  many  objects — ^he  is  manifestly 
in  the  wrong.  What  the  mind  considers,  is  not  the  name,  but 
the  meaning  or  import  of  the  name. 

7.  The  nominalist  is  right  when  he  urges  that  the  mind  cannot 
conceive  or  acquire  knowledge  of  the  import  of  any  concept, 
except  by  means  of  some  individual  example  of  the  qualities  or 
relations  which  it  includes.  We  cannot  know  what  single 
sensible  attributes  signify,  as  red,  sweety  smooth,  etc.,  without  the 
actual  experience  of  the  sensation  which  each  occasions,  or  of 
one  that  is  analogous.  So  is  it  with  the  concepts  of  simple  acts 
and  states  of  the  soul,  as  to  perceive,  to  imagine,  *o  love,  to  choose. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  concepts  that  are  clearly  complex,  as 
house,  tent,  knife,  tree,  horse,  meadow,  mountain,  vaUey,  township, 
legiskdure,  authority,  wealth,  value,  rent,  wages,  feudalism,  dvilizor 
tion.  Of  all  these  concepts,  the  elements  must  first  have  been 
made  intelligible  to  the  mind  in  some  concrete  example — i,  e,  by 
being  observed,  experienced,  or  thought,  in  some  individual  being 
or  agent. 

We  cannot  know  a  quality  or  qualities,  a  relaticm  or  relations, 
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except  as  exemplified  in  some  individual  being  or  tihing,  for  the 
reason  that  these  can  neither  exist  nor  be  known  except  as  belong- 
ing to  beings  or  things.  We  cannot  know  what  red  is,  except  by 
the  inspection  of  something  red ;  what  imcLgining  or  remembering 
are,  except  as  an  individual  spirit  imagines  or  remembers ;  what 
equality,  identity,  height,  or  depth  are,  except  as  some  object  is 
known  as  equal  to  another  or  identical  with  itself,  or  as  high  or 
low  as  compared  with  another. 

The  theory  of  the  nominalist  also  finds  ready  acceptance,  he- 
cause  names  are  so  prominent  and  efficient  in  aiding  thought 
Experience  teaches  that,  without  the  help  of  names  the  mind 
makes  little  progress  in  forming  or  applying  its  concepts.  The 
use  of  language,  and  of  spoken  language  even,  is  found  to  be 
almost  essential  to  successful  thought  Without  language,  the 
discriminations  of  attributes  are  few,  the  generalizations  are 
narrow  and  limited,  the  power  to  enter  into  and  receive  the 
thoughts  of  others  is  almost  dormant 

Many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  conclude  that,  without  words — 
i.  6.,  names — we  cannot  think  at  alL  Experience  with  deaf^ 
mutes,  who  have  acquired  little  even  of  the  language  of  signs, 
disproves  this  extreme  conclusion.  These  show,  by  their  actions, 
that  they  generalize — i.  6.,  form  concepts — ^to  a  limited  extent 
They  classify  and  arrange  observations,  they  analyze  and  com- 
pare attributes,  they  apply  principles  in  deduction  and  infer  them 
^m  data.  But  while  these  facts  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
think  without  names,  they  also  prove  conclusively  that  without 
such  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  think  with  much  effect  As  soon  as 
they  learn  to  form  and  use  names  by  the  mastery  of  signs  and 
written  language,  their  power  of  thought  is  greatly  quickened, 
and  their  stock  of  concepts  is  rapidly  increased.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eye  alone,  which  is  the  only  language  at  their 
command,  is  immeasurably  below  the  language  of  the  ear  in  the 
fineness  and  variety  of  its  material,  as  well  as  in  its  capacity  fer 
ready  assimilation  and  recall.  Still,  the  surprising  acquisitions 
made  by  deaf-mutes,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  suffer,  decisively  prove  that  the  mind  is  not  re- 
stiicted  to  any  one  kind  of  material  out  of  which  to  form  for 
itself  a  language;  that  words,  in  whatever  form,  are  only  the 
signs  of  thought,  and  are  not  essential  to  thought  itself. 
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§  207.     8.  The  truth  that  every  concept  is  capable 
of  being  referred  to  an  individual  thing  or  image,  ofconc^*!?"* 
and  every  individual  or  image  can  be  thought  into  a 
conaepty  reconciles  the  strife  between  the  conceptualist  and  the 

nominalist. 

The  conceptualist,  in  insisting  that  the  concept  must  ignore 
and  neglect  the  individual  and  its  characteristics,  often  seems  to 
overlook  the  dependence  of  the  concept  upon  the  individual 
thing  or  image  as  the  originator  of  its  materials,  and  the  ex- 
plainer of  its  import.  Locke  says,  positively,  "  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle  "  "  must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and  none  of  these  at 
once."  "In  effect  it  is  ...  an  idea  in  which  some  parts  of 
several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together."  The 
nominalist  asserts  that  the  only  ideas  which  we  can  frame  or 
mental  objects  which  we  can  think  of,  are  individual.  Bishop 
Berkeley  insists :  "  The  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must 
be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a 
crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low  or  a  middle-sized  man ; "  plainly  imply- 
ing that  we  can  form  no  other  thought  of  man  than  of  one 
possessing  these  and  other  individual  characteristics.  And  yet  he 
concedes  that,  "  An  idea,  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  particular, 
becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all 
other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort."  But  how  the  indivi- 
dual can  represent  particular  ideas,  he  does  not  explain,  and 
seems  never  to  have  considered. 

This  remark  brings  the  point  in  dispute  to  a  distinct  issue,  in 
the  questions,  "  How  can  one  individual  represent  other  indivi- 
duals ?  Or,  How  can  the  individual  explain  and  illustrate  the 
general?  A  concept  is  general,  an  image  is  individual,  how  can 
you  think  the  one  into  the  other?"  The  sides  of  every  indivi- 
dual triangle  must  have  a  definite  length,  and  the  angles  a  de- 
finite measurement  and  relations.  Every  individual  man  has  in 
like  manner  a  definite  height,  form,  color,  etc.  We  think  these 
into  concepts,  not  by  overlooking  the  individual  relations  of 
each,  but  by  considering  their  likeness  to  similar  attributes  in 
other  objects ;  the  sides  and  angles^  not  in  their  individual  re- 
lations, but  simply  as  sides  and  angles — i,  e.,  as  bounding  a 
£gure  and  as  being  contained  within  two  lines.    We  do  not  so 
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much  leave  any  thing  ovi  of  view,  as  we  add  the  new  relations  of 
likeness  which  the  formation  of  the  concept  involves.  An  object 
viewed  without  thought-relations,  is  an  image.  An  image  with 
these  relations  added,  becomes  a  concept  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
think  the  image  into  a  concept,  we  give  special  attention  to  fewer 
elements ;  but  we  need  not  overlook  or  oL^it  any  in  regarding 
these  few.  Least  of  all  do  we  introduce  into  the  concept  elements 
that  are  inconsistent  or  incompatible,  and  conceive — i.  e.,  image — a 
triangle  which  is  neither  rectangular,  acute,  or  obtuse,  as  Locke 
asserts  is  necessary  and  as  Berkeley  objects  is  impossible. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  here,  that 
gee  illustrate  evcry  man  images  the  concepts  which  he  employs  or 
ctpt."*™*  ^^'  hears  of,  by  examples  that  are  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  which  are  derived  from  his  individual  experience 
or  observation.  If  his  experience  or  education  is  marked  by 
very  striking  peculiarities,  the  concrete  examples  suggested  to  him 
by  every  concept  and  name  will  be  as  peculiar.  An  Esquimaux, 
a  Chinese,  and  a  European,  would  picture  very  different  objects 
to  the  imagination,  on  hearing  or  reading  the  words  state,  tegidor 
Hon,  wealth,  money,  wages,  civilization,  fashion;  and  even  the  more 
concrete  terms,  house,  city,  ship,  oar,  sail,  knife,  feast,  procession, 
township,  and  meadow.  And  yet  their  concepts  denoted  by  these 
words  are  substantially  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  more  important 
and  essential  relations  of  objects  are  common,  however  greatly 
their  individual  characteristics  may  differ. 

This  circumstance  explains  how  there  may  be  a  community 
of  thoughts,  with  a  very  diverse  experience.  The  nature  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  man  remains  unchanged.  The  same 
powers,  laws,  and  ends  are  perpetually  reappearing,  the  same 
principles  are  continually  illustrated,  under  forms  the  most  un- 
like. I 
^  ,    ^             §  208.    9.  The  realist  emphasises  the  truth  that 

Thetnith  rep-  "  ^ 

resented  by  re.  evcry  real  couccpt  should  suggest  or  express  some 
one  or  more  of  the  essential  properties  and  unchanging 
laws  of  individual  beings.  He  is  not  content  with  the  view  of 
the  nominalist,  who  makes  the  general  term  a  mere  class-name  for 
the  simple  convenience  of  language,  nor  with  the  view  of  the 
conceptualist,  who  regards  the  concept  as  a  chance-assemblage 
Df  attributes.    He  insists  that  concepts  proper  ought  to  signify  and 
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represent  those  objects  and  ihose  attributes  only  which  are  peT-> 
manent  and  constantly  occurring.  This  is  the  truth  that  has 
given  currency  and  influence  to  the  realistic  theory,  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  and  metaphorical  language,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient arguments  by  which  it  has  been  stated  and  enforced. 

All  individual  objects  of  nature  exist  under  constant  con- 
ditions, and  are  produced  by  permanent  forces,  according  to 
fixed  laws  and  ends.  These  constituents,  conditions,  causes,  laws, 
and  ends  of  individual  objects  are  often  called  iheir  inner  truth, 
their  essential  nature,  their  true  meaning,  their  real  and  permanent 
being.  The  individual  mass  of  earth  or  ore,  the  single  crystal, 
leaj^  herb,  tree,  fish,  bird,  reptile,  quadruped,  and  man,  have 
accidental  relations  of  position,  form,  size,  color,  or  taste ;  they 
.exist  here  or  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  but 
these  relations  are  of  little  importance  for  the  higher  ends 
of  knowledge  and  of  practice.  It  is  to  reach  and  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  permanent  elements^  causes,  lavjs,  and  designs,  that 
concepts  are  formed,  classes  are  arranged,  and  names  are  given. 
As  we  have  seen  already,  many  of  the  earliest  classifications  and 
concepts  are  rude  and  unsatisfactory  for  scientific  purposes, 
because  they  are  founded  upon  attributes  that  are  superficial  and 
narrow  in  their  significance  and  indicate  few  or  none  of  the  per- 
m»ient  elements  and  laws  of  being.  These  are  gradually  out- 
grown and  displaced  by  others  which  as  soon  as  discovered  sug- 
gest more  comprehensive  agencies  and  laws. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  adduced  of  the  dififer-  _ 
ing  import  of  dinerent  kinds  oi  concepts  and  classes,  tions  or  bo- 
than  is  fiirnished  by  the  history  of  botany.  Linnseus 
bit  upon  the  convenient  expedient  of  classing  the  difierent  in- 
dividual plants  by  the  number  of  the  stamina  that  appear  in 
their  flowers  and  of  subdividing  the  classes  into  orders  by  the 
number  of  pistils.  The  device  was  convenient,  because  all 
plants  have  flowers,  and  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  is 
in  most  cases  constant,  and  presents  a  ready  means  for  their 
division  and  subdivision  into  classes  and  sub-classes.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  division  signified  something — so  far  at  least  as 
the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  was  found  to  indicate  other 
common  characteristics  of  importance,  and  seemed  to  point  to 
deeper  qualities  and  laws.    But  this  was  by  no  means  universally 
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the  case.  The  classes  and  orders  that  were  founded  upon  the 
number  of  these  organs,  were  concepts  of  little  interest,  because 
they  signified  nothing  in  respect  to  the  structure  or  the  germina- 
tion, the  growth  or  the  habits,  the  flower  or  the  fruit.  Hence 
the  Linnean  system  was  abandoned  for  a  system  of  classes  and  of 
nomenclature,  which  was  founded  on  indications  of  greater  prac- 
tical and  scientific  significance. 

The  mistakes  of  the  reoMsie  have  been  twofold.  They  have,  both 
in  language  and  thought,  confounded  the  subjective  concept, 
which  is  a  purely  psychological  product,  with  its  objective  cor- 
relate— the  related  elements  which  it  represents  or  indicates; 
and  have  often  called  both  by  the  same  name,  and  invested  them 
with  the  same  properties.  They  have  used  a  highly  metaphoric 
terminology  to  express  the  nature  of  universals,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  individual  beings.  The  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  Pla- 
tonists,  present  from  eternity  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  the  forms  of 
the  Aristotelians,  incapable  of  existing  apart  from  matter,  yet 
essential  to  every  material  thing  and  species ;  the  substoMial  and 
essential  forms  of  the  schoolmen,  as  well  as  their  universals  antb 
rem  and  a  parte  rei ;  the  forms  and  ideas  of  Kant ;  the  notion 
of  Hegel, — self-moving  from  the  empty  yet  posited  nothing,  and 
self-developed  by  constant  growth  into  all  the  fulness  of  the  idea^ 
with  a  capacity  claimed  for  this  notion  to  pass  into  the  objective, 
giving  the  world  of  material  being,  and  then  to  return  to  itself 
so  as  by  self-conscious  affirmation  and  distinction  to  blossom  into 
spirit  and  thus  complete  the  circle  of  absolute  knowledge ; — ^all 
these  are  examples  of  the  exaggerations  and  personifications  of 
realism  in  its  endeavors  to  express  a  most  important  truth. 

This  subject  has,  of  late,  assumed  a  very  great  interest  and 
importance  among  naturalists,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  permanence  of  species  in  the  natural  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Certain  naturalists  contend  that  none  of  the  so-called  species  are 
permanent,  either  in  the  plan  of  nature,  or  its  actual  divisions ; 
that  every  one  of  them  has  been  developed  by  evolution  from 
previously  existing  types,  which  owed  their  form  and  apparent 
permanence  to  certain  conditions  or  laws  that  were  but  temporary 
in  their  action  and  transitory  in  their  results.  In  this  way  Dar< 
win,  ( Origin  of  Species,  etc.,)  Huxley,  and  others,  reason  from 
certain  varieties  produced  within  species,  that  all  species  existing 
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at  present,  have  been  themselves  developed.  Herbert  Spencer, 
by  a  broadw  application  of  the  same  general  assumption,  makes 
every  type  of  existence,  both  material  and  spiritual,  to  have  been 
developed  from  lower  forms,  which  are  held  in  being  till  forms 
still  higher  and  more  exalted  shall  displace  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Owen,  Agasdz,  and  Dana  find  that  the  classifications  of 
science  must  assume  a  more  permanent  and  firmer  foundation  for 
the  species  which  they  accept,  in  the  action  of  permanent  forces 
after  the  fixed  types  that  are  contemplated  in  the  unchanging 
plan  and  the  manifested  thoughts  of  God.  In  this  assumption 
they  express  the  scientific  truth  of  the  bold  metaphors  of  Plato, 
who  taught  that  by  definition  and  division,  we  find  in  the  tem- 
porary and  phenomenal  those  eternal  and  real  ideas  which  exist  in 
onsoiled  and  unalloyed  purity  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  alone. 
(Cf.  AgasHiz,  Emiy  on  Claaaification.) 

§  209.    10.  The  reasons  why  laniruaffe  aids  our    „ ,     ^ 
thinking  are  the  following.  log  «nd  of  iiia> 

(a.)  The  name  is  both  a  sensuow  and  an  individual 
object    It  presents  to  our  seuse-perceptions  a  definite  object,  which 
we  can  readily  evoke,  distinctly  apprehend,  and  easily  and  unmis- 
takably repeat.  What  it  represents,  is  indeed  abstract  and  general, 
bat  the  name  itself  is  an  individual  object  of  sense-perception. 

The  word  addresses  a  single  sense,  the  ear  or  the  eye  singly,  or 
the  two  combined.  In  either  case  it  is  ready  to  appear  when 
called  for.  The  winged  word  flies  to  our  aid,  and  the  ghostly 
jHToduct  of  thought  is  at  once  embodied  before  the  senses. 

(fr.)  The  word  is  the  sign,  not  of  the  whole  of  the  individual 
thing  or  bdng  which  might  image  or  exemplify  the  concept,  bat 
of  a  portion  of  its  attributes  or  relations.  In  consequence,  words 
present  a  greater  variety  and  refinement  of  objects  than  exist  in 
the  world  of  nature.  The  words  red  fruity  o/ddrfruiby  currarvt, 
eherry-eurrant,  may  all  be  imaged  or  exemplified  by  the  same 
senseobject,  viz.,  the  fruit  before  us.  Red  stands  for  a  single  one 
of  its  properties ;  fruit,  and  hence  red  fruit,  for  several ;  eur- 
rairU,  for  more ;  and  eherry-currant,  for  even  more.  So  the  terms 
wmpany,  organized  company,  and  legislature,  may  all  be 
exemplified  by  the  same  body  of  individuals  discerned  by  the 
senses,  while  each  of  the  worda  represents  more  or  fewer  of  iti 
attributes  or  relations. 
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To  fix  and  represent  a  single  attribute  by  a  word,  is  also  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  communication  which  language  performs. 
Another  mind  could  not  be  brought  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
attribute  and  property  which  we  with  difficulty  discern,  unless 
the  attribute  were  represented  by  a  name.  This,  however,  does 
not  weaken,  but  rather  confirms  the  service  of  the  word  to  thought, 
in  rendering  its  acquisitions  permanent  and  ready  for  use. 

(e.)  Names  enable  us  to  add  to  our  stock  of  logically  depend- 
ent concepts.  One  concept  is  dependent  upon  and  grows  out  of 
another.  One  concept,  when  formed,  enables  us  to  form  another 
and  is  often  the  essential  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  second. 

(d.)  Names  aid  most  efficiently  in  rapid  thinking,  by  sparing 
us  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  the  entire  import  of  the  word  be- 
fore us.  In  conversation  or  rapid  discourse,  as  well  as  in  reading 
by  the  eye,  only  enough  of  this  import  is  attended  to  to  satisfy 
the  present  occasion — all  else  is  omitted.  Even  whole  sentences, 
when  they  are  familiar,  are  received  as  the  signs  of  single  con- 
cepts or  relations,  viz. :  those  which  the  present  occasion  requires. 

This  can  only  happen  wh^i  the  language  is  familiar  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  so  that,  aa  the  eye  and  the  ear  each  catch  enough  to 
identify  the  word  or  phrase,  the  mind  also  catches  enough  of  the 
import  to  satisfy  the  present  occasion.  Were  not  the  words 
addressed  to  the  senses,  and  capable  of  rapid  formation  and  re- 
ception, they  could  not  serve  in  this  rapid  application. 

§  210.    11.  The  analysis  which  has  been  given  of 

rSboifc  tTiS-  ^®  nature  of  the  concept  and  its  relations  to  the  in- 

J^**^®  ^^^^'  dividual  object  or  image,  explains  more  exactly  the 

relation  of  what  is  called  symbolic,  mediate,  or  logical 

knowledge,  to  that  which  is  inkMve,  immediate,  and  experimental. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  distinction  in  a  general  way. 
We  return  to  it  again,  for  the  sake  of  greater  exactness.  Know- 
ledge by  concepts  is  symbolic,  mediate  and  logical.  Knowledge 
by  direct  apprehension,  whether  in  connection  with  consciousness 
or  perception,  is  called  intuitive. 

When  I  perceive  a  sense-object,  as  a  man,  a  house,  or  tree,  or 
am  conscious  of  an  individual  state  of  spiritual  activity,  or  dis- 
cern with  the  mind's  eye  a  mathematical  figure,  I  know  intui- 
tively each  of  these  objects.  When  I  recognize  either  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class,  or  give  to  either  a  name,  I  am  said  to  know  it  by 
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means  of  the  eonoept  or  name ;  and  these  concepts  or  names  are 
said  to  be  the  madia  or  symbola^  which  I  employ  in  knowing.  This 
distinction,  as  thus  itated,  originated  with  Leibnitz,  and  much 
has  been  made  of  it  by  later  thinkers,  as  Kant  and  other  Ger- 
man philosophers,  as  also  by  Hamilton,  Hansel,  and  MoreU 
among  the  English. 

The  grounds  for  this  distinction  have  been  explained  already  in 
the  positions,  that  every  concept  supposes  an  individual  concrete, 
either  real  or  imagina]:y,  in  which  it  is  exemplified,  and  no  person 
can  conceive  the  import  of  the  concept  except  as  he  resorts  to 
this  concrete  for  interpretation  and  explanation.  When  I  pro- 
nounce such  words  as  white,  red,  sweet,  sour,  etc.,  I  presuppose 
that  the  person  to  whom  I  address  them  has  known  by  expe- 
rience, i,  e.,  by  intuition,  what  they  signify  ;  that  he  has  either 
eeen  these  colors  and  tasted  these  tastes,  or  those  which  are  in  some 
respects  like  them.  If  he  has  had  no  intuitive  or  analogous  ex- 
perience of  them,  my  words  convey  to  him  no  meaning.  The 
Bame  is  true  of  all  the  so-called  simple  ideas  of  Locke,  which  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  all  those  which  are  complex. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  language  may  be  used 
either  for  philosophical  thought  on  the  one  hand,  or  pictorial  and 
emotional  effect  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied  with  the  more  abstract  and  general  relations  of  objects.  In 
the  other,  those  which  are  broader  and  more  obvious  are  em- 
ployed, often  solely  for  the  excitement  and  gratification  of  the 
emotions.  In  both  cases,  use  must  be  made  of  the  objects  and 
images  of  individual  experience.  But  in  the  first,  the  relations 
concerned  are  less  dependent  upon  the  individual  images  which 
happen  to  be  suggested,  because  to  convey  or  awaken  general 
relations  is  the  chief  end.  The  individual  examples  by  which 
«ach  individual  hearer  or  reader  verifies  or  illustrates  these  con- 
cepts and  their  relations,  is  of  less  importance,  provided  he  under- 
stands their  import. 

But  even  here  intuition  is  &r  better  than  symbolic  knowledge, 
rather  should  it  be  said,  intuition  with  thought  is  far  better  than 
i^mbolic  knowledge  without  intuition.  The  most  careful  defini- 
tion of  a  rmuntain,  the  ocean-surf,  a  caUiract,  a  giraffe,  a  palm-treey 
may  convey  impressions  far  less  satisfactory,  and  far  less  accu- 
rate, than  the  inspection  of  a  moment  might  furnish,  provided 
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the  inspection  leads  to  thought — i.  6.,  to  the  formation  or  verifi- 
cation of  concepts.  With  the  concrete  before  us,  our  concepts 
are  more  exact,  because  we  see  for  ourselves.  The  concrete  also 
furnishes  the  material  for  any  new  concepts  which  we  ourselves 
may  form  directly  from  their  objects. 

The  defects  of  mere  words  and  of  the  images  which  they  awaken 
in  comparison  with  actual  intuition  are  still  more  striking  when 
the  objects  are  described  rather  than  defined,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  vivid  impression  and  excited  feeling.  One  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  these  defects,  when  he  reads  a  description  of  a  scene 
in  nature  with  which  he  is  personally  familiar ;  especially  if  he 
reads  it  with  the  scene  actually  before  him.  However  graphic 
or  complete  the  description  may  be,  it  is  but  a  lifeless  outline 
when  compared  with  the  fulness  and  vividness  of  the  reaUty,  or 
with  the  throng  of  images  which  are  awakened  in  the  memory. 
The  impressions  received  from  words  by  one  who  has  never  wit- 
nessed the  reality,  are  but  as  thin  and  pallid  shadows,  when  con- 
trasted with  full  and  glowing  intuitions.  The  most  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  &lls  of  Niagara  is  a  very  different  thing  to  one 
who  has  recently  seen  the  cataract,  or  who  reads  with  his  eye 
open  upon  the  scene,  from  what  it  can  be  to  one  who  has  never 
seen  its  wonders.  If  a  person  has  never  seen  any  waterfall,  it  is 
still  more  impotent  to  instruct  the  mind. 

These  facts  bring  to  light  very  distinctly  the  truth  that  lan- 
guage operates  to  a  very  great  extent  by  suggesting  the  images 
and  remembrances  which  have  been  gained  by  the  experience 
and  observation  of  each  individual  person.  Besides  the  direct 
office  of  instructing  the  mind,  it  serves  to  awaken  a  multitude  of 
kindred  images  and  &cts  which  are  suggested  by  them.  Words 
which  to  one  are  dead  and  meaningless  are  to  another  foil  of 
life  and  import.  Words  meant  only  in  kindness  may  awaken 
images  of  sorrow  and  pain.  The  reader  of  poetry  must  have 
somewhat  of  a  poet's  power  to  receive  and  re-create.  The  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  must  have  something  of  a  philosophers 
reach  and  insight,  to  understand  and  judge  what  he  reads. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  facts  and  truths,  as  well  of  scenes  and 
events,  to  which  language  <»in  do  but  scant  justice.  These  are 
those  to  which  the  facts  and  events  which  we  know  and  have 
experienced  are  only  remotely  analogous.     Language  is  fbeblo 
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to  convey  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  plain  or  a  prairie,  the  impressions 
of  mountain  scenery ;  to  the  stranger  to  woods;  the  grandeur  of 
an  aboriginal  forest ;  to  one  who  has  always  lived  inland,  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  ocean. 

When  the  means  of  finding  analogies  are  still  more  scanty, 
the  communication  by  language  is  still  less  successful.  How 
curiously  do  we  endeavor  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  scenes 
and  objects  to  which  another  life  may  introduce  us  I  But  how 
feeble  is  our  power  to  imagine  these,  because  our  stock  of  analoga 
is  so  scanty !  We  desire  most  earnestly  that  description  in  lan- 
guage may  convey  to  us  the  desired  information.  But  language 
may  be  to  a  large  extent  inadequate,  because  all  the  images  of 
which  language  can  avail  itself  must  of  necessity  be  taken  from 
the  scenes  of  the  present  state  of  being. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  can  have  no  common  relations 
with  the  finite, — that  all  our  oonoeptions  of  the  infinite,  being  finite,  must  there- 
fore be  inadequate  and  unworthy ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  attempts  of  language 
to  convey  knowledge  from  the  higher,  to  the  lower  must  be  forever  impossible, 
because  the  media — t.  e.,  the  images  and  concepts — must  both  be  finite.  This 
is  urged  against  the  possibility  of  any  communication  from  God  through  the 
ibrms  of  finite  nature,  or  by  the  media  of  human  speech.  It  may  be  granted 
thatyto  the  mind,  in  its  studies  of  nature,  the  imaget  that  are  suggested  or  pre« 
tented,  and  the  language  founded  on  such  images, are  wholly  inadequate  to  express 
the  divine,  because  they  are  finite;  it  maybe  granted' even  that  the  concepts 
of  spiritual  relations  must  necessarily  be  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  images 
taken  from  finite  objects,  and  that  so  far  there  are  essential  defects  in  all  our  imagi- 
nations concerning  God :  yet  it  may  remain  true  that  there  are  relations  of  simi- 
larity and  analogy  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  spirit,  which  render  it  pos- 
sible that  the  one  should  be  understood  by  the  other,  and  that  the  language  which 
describes  the  one  to  the  other  should  convey  actual  truth. 

The  infinitude  of  God  may  not  exclude  personality,  which  itself  establishes  a 
Hkoness  between  man  and  God.  Personality  may  involve  similarity  of  know- 
ledge in  respect  to  all  the  higher  relations  of  truth.  A  common  sympathy  may 
rest  upon  a  similarity  of  emotional  capacities,  while  similarity  in  the  still  higher 
endowment  of  a  personal  will,  may  render  possible  a  similar  moral  goodness. 
These  likenesses  or  analogies,  may  coexist  with  the  greatest  disparities  in  every 
other  respect.  The  one  being  may  be  infinite  and  the  Creator;  the  other  may  be 
finite  and  created ;  and  yet  the  One,  by  indications  through  his  works  and  com- 
munications by  his  word,  may  make  himself  truly,  if  not  perfectly,known.  The 
imagination  of  the  finite  may  be  inadequate  to  picture  the  infinite,  and  yet  the 
thinking  of  the  finite  may  apprehend  the  relations  by  which  the  infinite  first 
thtnk&  and  therefore  ereates,  and  in  creating  manifests  himself  to  the  created. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JUDGMENT,  AND  THE  PROPOSITION. 

§  211.  The  processes  already  considered,  aad  which 
impiii^ffSe  are  involved  in  forming  and  applying  notions,  are 
SSSf^?^  alike  in  this;  they  are  aU  acts  of  judgment.  The 
^^^  mind  cannot  i»w)«;, — ^much  less  can  it  think,  without 

judging.  To  think,  is* to  judge.  Even  in  forming  or  evolving 
its  notions — that  is,  in  providing  itself  with  the  materials  for  what 
arc  usually  called  acts  of  judgment — ^the  mind  must  judge. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident  firom  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

(1.)  It  is  evident  from  an  analysb  of  the  act  itself.  If  we 
retrace  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  in  forming  concepts, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  know  attributes,  except  as  we  affirm 
them  of  individual  beings.  An  attribute  without  a  being 
is  inconceivable  in  thought  and  impossible  in  fact.  Sup- 
pose we  meet  with  a  series  of  unknown  and  unnamed  objects, 
each  of  which  has  some  attribute  or  property,  that  is  unfamiliar 
and  even  without  a  name:  or  suppose  the  attribute  to  be 
familiar  and  nameable,  while  the  objects  are  unnamed.  We 
think  and  say  of  each  of  these  objects,  it  is  yellow,  red,  or  green. 
In  thinking  or  saying  thus  we  in  &ct  perform  a  process  which  can 
only  be  represented  by  some  proposition,  one  element  of  which  is 
affirmed  of  another :  e.  g.,  x,  is  yellow,  red,  or  green ;  or  if  each  is 
as  yet  unnamed,  a;  [individual]  is  y  [general].  The  nearest  and 
best  expression  of  this  act  which  we  find  in  any  form  of  language 
is  the  impersonal  verb,  as,  it  shines,  it  lightens,  it  rains,  in  the  use 
of  which  the  unnamed  being  is  present  to  the  senses,  and  the  at- 
tribute is  judged  or  affirmed  of  it. 

(2.)  It  is  still  further  implied  in  the  truth  already  developed, 
that  every  notion  is  by  its  very  nature  and  essence  relative,  i.  e., 
related  to  individual  objects  or  actually  existing  things. 

(3.)  The  same  is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  names,  or  notions  in  language.  A  name  is  the  verbal  symbol  of 
a  concept  or  notion.  But  to  be  a  name,  it  must  be  a  name  of  some 
object  or  objects ;  some  object  must  be  called  by  it ;  it  must  be 
applied  to  some  thing  or  being.    But  these  acts  imply  judgment 
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(4)  It  is  implied  by  the  nature  and  definition  of  knowledge. 
An  act  of  knowledge  has  already  been  shown  to  be  necessarily 
and  universally  an  act  of  judgment,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
presentation,  representation,  or  thought.  Every  such  act  implies 
the  apprehension  of  an  object  as  existing ;  and  more,  its  existence 
in  some  relation.  If  it  is  true  that  knowledge  by  perception  and 
memory  implies  judgm^it,  much  more  does  knowledge  by  thought ; 
fi)rasmuch  as  the  general  with  which  thought  has  to  do,  can  by  its 
Tery  essence  and  nature,  be  only  a  relative  and  a  predicable  entity. 

We  conclude  then  that  wherever  there  is  a  notion,  there  is  an 
implied  act  of  judgment  Every  such  notion  has  been  formed 
by  judgment,  and  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  judgment. 
It  is  an  organic  thing,  representing  in  its  very  essence  the  act 
which  gave  it  being,  and  capable  of  being  developed  into  similar 
though  more  complex  products.  It  is  like  a  seed,  which  is  a 
miniature  plant,  having  come  from  a  plant  and  being  ready  to 
spring  into  a  plant ;  or  it  is  like  the  cell  which  is  the  organized 
nod  organizing  element  of  development  in  vegetable  or  animal  life. 
We  do  not  judge  by  a  mechanical  and  superinduced  act  of  the 
intellect,  which,  finding  two  names  or  notions,  proceeds  to  fasten 
them  together ;  bat  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  that  it 
can  be  iq>plied  or  united  to  some  object.  This  natural  and  neces- 
sary act  of  union  or  synthesis  is  an  act  of  judgment  The  true 
doctrine  may  be  stated  thus :  every  concept  is  a  contracted  jvdg- 
meni;  every  judgment  is  an  expanded  concept. 

§  212.  The  judgments  by  which  concepts  are  j^^^^^^^^ 
formed,  are  called  primary,  and  psychological  judg-  J^*^{Ji*^,*'*^ 
ments.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  subject  is  an  ex-lsting  and  individual  thing,  Judg- 
moits  in  which  c(mc^tB  are  afiirmed  or  denied  of  one  another 
are  decondary  and  logical.  The  secondary,  comparative,  and 
logical  judgments  are  all  founded  on  those  which  are  primary, 
natural,  and  peychologica].  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  we 
need  only  to  consider  the  expression  of  judgments  in  language, 
and  to  trace  the  order  of  progress  by  which  logical  judgments, 
i.  e.,  judgments  consbting  of  concepts,  come  to  be  reached  and  un< 
derstood. 

The  secondary  judgment,  when  its  subject  is  an  individual  be- 
ing, didfesB  irom  the  primary  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  denoted 
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bj  means  of  a  common  term.  Instead  of  saying  it,  we  say  this 
orange.  If  the  subject  is  a  universal,  as  cUl  oranges,  the  mind 
gives  the  result  of  its  observations  or  inductions,  by  using  the 
concept  in  its  largest  extent. 

When  purely  mental  entities  are  treated  of,  whether  a  fiction 
of  the  imagination,  as  the  centaur,  or  a  mathematical  construction, 
as  ihe  triangle,  or  an  abstractum,  as  virtiie,  they  are  treated  as 
actually  existing  beings. 

How  the  sub-  "^^^  ^^^  ^^  already  been  established,  that  the 
£Sit*^V"el'  con<5®P^;  by  its  very  nature,  contemplates  attributes 
j^BModin  Ian-  q^\j  .  ^nd  that  concepts,  like  man,  human,  humanity, 
so  &r  as  their  constituent  attributes  are  concerned, 
stand  for  precisely  the  same  content  of  attributes.  When  they 
are  expressed  in  language,  however,  man  and  human  differ  in 
this,  that  the  one  word,  man,  denotes  a  being  to  which  these  at- 
tributes belong,  and  the  other,  human,  denotes  the  attributes 
only.  By  what  process  the  mind  comes  to  be  possessed  of  these 
two  sorts  of  words,  we  need  not  here  inquire.  But  when  it  does 
possess  them,  it  cannot  but  use  them.  Instead  of  thinking  or 
sajdng,  it  ia  yellow,  or,  it  rains,  the  man  says,  orange  is  yellow, 
cloud  rains.  Soon  he  learns  to  say  this  in  three  ways ;  this  orange 
is  yellow,  9om>e  oranges  are  yellow,  all  oranges  are  yellow,  accord- 
ing as  he  uses  the  general  name  for  one,  a  part,  or  all  of  the 
beings  for  which  the  orange  stands.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  ap- 
plies special  terms  to  denote  these  three  relations,  viz.,  the  words 
the,  this,  or  one;  some  [a  few  or  many'] ;  and  alL 

The  &ct  that  a  concept  has  the  two  relations  of  extent  and  con^ 
tent,  fits  it  to  be  used  both  as  the  name  of  one  or  more  indivi- 
duals, and  as  an  attribute  only.  When  a  concept  is  used  to  de- 
note beings,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  extent  When  it  is  used 
to  denote  attributes,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  content.  In  the 
secondary  judgment,  a  concept  used  in  its  extent  only  is  employed 
as  the  subject,  taking  the  place  of  the  individual  intuition ;  the 
notion  as  content  is  retained  as  the  predicate :  and  the  natural 
judgment  in  which  only  one  notion  is  used,  becomes  a  secondary 
judgment  in  which  two  notions  appear.  The  two  species  of 
judgment  are,  however,  essentially  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch 
as  both  express  what  is  essentially  involved  in  the  act  of  thinking, 
viz.  *  the  act  of  affirming  a  concept  of  an  existing  being  or  thing. 
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§  218.  The  copfda  expresBes  the  act  of  judging  or  ^^  aigoittm 
affirming,  whatever  is  the  kind  of  judgment  or  the  rela-  **JJJ>'  ^«  ^ 
tion  affirmed.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  or 
IB  not  expressed,  it  is  still  present  as  an  element  in  every  judg* 
ment.  The  act  of  judgment  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  verbal 
expression,  whether  subject,  predicate  and  copula  are  condensed 
in  a  single  word,  as,  pluit — or  expanded  into  two,  as,  U  rains — or 
into  three,  as,  the  clouds  are  raining. 

The  oopala  does  not  require  or  imply  that  there  should  be  an  aotually  existing 
material  or  spiritual  thing  or  agent,  of  which  the  attribute  is  affirmed  or  thought. 
The  being  may  be  an  imaginary  being,  aa  a  eentaur,  or  a  mathematical  entity,  as 
a  triamfU,  or  an  abttraotum,a8  tokUenea;  or  mVtue,  or  legUlaiion;  and  yet  one  or 
more  attributes  may  be  asserted  or  thought  of  each.  All  that  the  copula  pro- 
perly signifies  is,  that  the  concept  has  this  or  that  attribute,  one  or  many. 
Whether  the  concept  is  of  a  real  being  or  a  thought-being  is  left  to  be  deter- 
minsd  by  other  sonrees  of  knowledge.  If  a  oentaur  is  spoken  of,  we  know  it  has 
only  imaginary  existence ;  if  a  triangle,  that  it  is  a  mathematical  conception  or 
oonstmotion ;  if  yirtue  or  legislation,  we  know  we  must  go  back  to  concrete 
beings,  to  find  the  realities  of   which  these  are  ahtiract: 

§  214.  It  has  been  established  that  every  notion  is  ciaggesof  jadg. 
a  contracted  judgment  and  every  judgment  is  an  SeSteof'^co*- 
expanded  notion,  and  also  that  every  notion  has  two  ^'^^• 
relations — the  relation  of  content  and  the  relation  of  extent.  It 
f(41ows  that  notions  can  be  expanded  into  two  kinds  of  judg- 
ments :  judgments  of  content  and  judgments  of  extent.  Each  of 
these  forms  of  judgment  require  special  illustration. 

We  begin  with  the  Judgment  of  Content  This  is  the  form  of 
all  original  and  natural  judgments.  It  is  by  a  judgment  of  con- 
tent, i.  6.,  of  a  common  attribute  or  relation — that  every  notion  is 
originally  formed.  In  this  form  judgments  most  frequently  occur 
in  language.  Objects  are  observed  and  their  common  attribute 
or  attributes  are  thought,  i.  e.,  judged,  of  them,  and  the  judgments 
wfa^i  expressed  in  words  are  those  propositions  which  abound 
in  every  language.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  act  that  the  mind  de- 
velops and  employs  judgments  of  extent. 

These  natural  judgments  of  content,  serve  the  purposes  of 

common  life  and  of  common  intercourse.     For  the  ends  and  uses 

of  scsence  we  need  to  go  Airther  and  to  employ  propositions  of 

definiUan.    In  such  propositions  we  assert  not  merely  one  or  more 

attributes  for  infi^rmation,  but  we  indicate  for  distinction,  the 
16 
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attribvies  which  make  up  or  constitute  the  entire  eantenL  To 
satisfy  the  ends  of  science  we  must  express  what  is  called  the  whok 
content,  since  if  we  state  only  those  elements  which  are  common 
to  this  concept  and  many  others,  and  omit  one  or  more  that  is 
peculiar,  we  do  not  distinguish  it  from  others.  If  we  define  a  cir- 
cle as  a  curvilinear  figure,  the  circle  is  not  distinguished  from  an 
ellipse.  If  we  define  man  to  be  a  two-legged  and  featherless 
being,  this  is  true  also  of  a  plucked  chicken.  Hence  the  rule  by 
which  we  try  and  determine  a  good  definition :  The  proposition 
which  expresses  it  must  be  convertible. 

The  content  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  the 
eesmice,  i  e.,  the  attributes  or  elements  which  make  the  notion  to 
be  what  it  is  as  a  notion. 

Aristotle,  however,  also  recognized  in  the  essence  that  which 
existed  reaUy  and  permanently  in  the  objects  to  which  the  concept 
belonged,  rather  than  the  attributes  themselves  which  constitute 
the  concept.  He  applied  essence  metaphysically  rather  than  logi- 
cally, to  the  objective  correlate  of  the  concept,  rather  than  to  the 
concept  itself  as  an  intellectual  or  purely  subjective  product 

A  proposition  of  content  properly  expresses  only  logical  truth. 
It  very  often  implies,  however,  recU  exidenee.  Propositions  may 
concern  existing  beings  or  notions  of  beings  to  which  there  is  no 
corresponding  reality.  The  proposition  as  a  definition  only,  ex- 
pands the  content  or  essence  of  the  concept,  without  deciding 
whether  any  corresponding  reality  exists  in  feet  When  for 
example  we  define  the  centaur  we  give  the  attributes  that  make 
up  the  conception  without  asserting  or  even  knowing  whether  such 
a  being  exists.  When  we  define  a  triangle  we  state  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  concept  produced  by  the  constructive  imagi^ 
nation,  knowing  that  it  has  no  other  existence.  When  we  define 
man  we  both  define  the  concept  and  believe  the  concept  is  realized 
in  actual  fi^^t  The  definition  of  centaur  implies  only  thought- 
essence  or  logical  truth.  The  definition  of  man  implies  both 
logical  and  real  truth.  The  copula  is,  in  the  one  case  signifies 
is  defined  as  or  consists  of;  in  the  other — is  defined  as  and  really 
exists. 

In  very  many  cases  we  readily  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
copula  and  the  character  of  the  judgment  and  definition,  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter.    In  other  cases  we  have  m 
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such  knoidedge  as  qualifieB  us  to  determine  whether  the  defi- 
nition is  really  true,  as  well  as  logically  consistent  Suppose 
any  one  of  the  following  concepts  is  to  be  defined :  virtuey  duty,  irir 
aUenable  right,  natural  liherty,  tyranny,  a  sovereign  state.  It  is 
of  essential  importance  to  know  whether  the  definition  concerns 
only  the  concept  as  a  mental  product,  existing  in  and  for  the 
mind  only,  or  whether  there  are  actual  relations  and  activities  of 
human  nature,  to  which  the  concept  corresponds.  In  the  first 
instance  we  should  need  to  consider  only,  whether  the  concept  is 
correctly  defined  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  or  as  this  or  that 
school  of  philosophers  or  politicians  have  conceived  it  In  the 
seocmd,  we  should  inquire,  whether  it  answers  to  a  truth  of  fiEM^t, 
u  e.,  whether  the  concept  has  a  corresponding  reality. 

Sd^itific  truth  implies  both  logical  and  real  truth.  Logical 
truth  IS  but  another  name  for  logical  consistency.  A  dexterous 
logician,  if  suffered  to  firame  his  own  concepts  and  construct  his 
own  propositions,  may  easily  frame  a  system  which  shall  have 
BufBcient  truth  to  give  plausibility  to  all  that  is  defective  by 
omission,  or  fiEtlse  by  positive  error.  Every  definition  should 
therefore  be  scrutinized  both  as  to  its  consistency  and  its  truth. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  proposition  may  be  logi- 
cally true  and  yet  really  false,  while  science  requires  that  the 
definition  should  not  only  be  logically  consistent  and  logically 
complete,  but  also  really  exhaustive  and  actually  true. 

§  215.  The  proposition  of  extent  is  the  natural  i^^^^''^'^ 
consequent  of  the  proposition  of  content  The  pro- 
position of  content  is  first  in  time,  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  goes  before  the  knowledge  of  the  general.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  single  attribute  is  affirmed  as  common  to  many 
individuals,  then  this  common  attribute  can  be  employed  as 
itself  dividing  or  separating  these  individuals  into  a  class  by 
themselves.  As  soon  as  we  think,  This  house  is  white,  it  is  pos- 
sible foruAto  refer  the  house  to  the  class  of  white  objects.  But 
because  every  generalized  attribute  may  classify  the  objects  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mind  recognizes  it 
in  this  relation,  or  expresses  the  relation  in  language.  It  is  not 
till  the  adjective,  white,  becomes  a  noun,  that  we  use  it  as  a 
clasgfifier,  and  think  or  say,  vMtes,  i,  e.,  white  men,  are  English^ 
Preneh^  etc.,  etc.,  or  white  things  are  so  and  so.    It  is  not  till  w« 
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turn  back  upon  our  thinking,  and  reoognixe  the  imct  that  these 
attributes  divide  into  classes  the  beings  to  which  thej  belong,  and 
even  go  further  and  notice  that  some  classes  of  objects  are  wider 
and  some  narrower  than  others,  that  we  have  occasion  to  think 
of  these  notions  in  their  extent,  or  to  expand  them,  into  proposi- 
tions expressing  this  relation. 

Propositions  of  extent  like  those  of  content,  strictly  considered, 
only  assert  logical  truth — i,  e.,  the  subordinate  classes  into  whidi 
the  concept  is  divided.  But  they  often  imply  the  real  existence 
of  the  objects  to  which  both  the  comprehending  genus  and  the 
included  species  belong. 

Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life  or  fer  the 
purposes  of  science,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  propositioiiB 
of  content.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  Indeed 
we  are  often  tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  ezpress 
the  one  into  those  which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that 
man  is  an  animal  without  implying  that  he  possesses  those  attri- 
butes which  are  involved  in  the  concept  and  the  term  animal 
Whenever  we  assert  that  man  is  a  species  of  which  animal  is  a 
genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conyerselj, 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  class.  These  fsLcts  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  widi 
the  truth  that  at  some  times  we  use  propositions  with  sole  refo* 
ence  to  their  content,  and  at  other  times  with  exclusive  respect  to 
their  extent.  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  neoee- 
sary  oondition  and  consequence  of  logical  division.  But  if  divitm 
is  distinguishable  from  definition,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  of  content. 

As  definition  ^-^eR  complete  propositions  of  conieifvty  so  divrnm 
gives  exact  and  complete  propositions  of  extent.  Both  pro* 
cesses  are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  They  are 
only  carried  forward  to  their  completed  perfection  when  we  read 
the  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attaioa 
Both  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  formation  and  use  of 
general  terms,  and  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  languaga 
Both  are  perfect  in  their  ideal  aims  whenever  the  definitions  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and  true,  and  tin 
divisions  orderly  and  exhaustive. 


[ 
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§216.  JUDGMENT,  AND  THE  PROPOBITION.  365 

§  216.  It  is  a  superficial  view  to  r^rard  scientific    scientific  and 

**'  common  know- 

knowledge  as  different  in  kind  from  common  know-  ledge, 
ledge :  to  reason  as  though  the  man  of  science  has  developed  in- 
tellectual powers  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  or  has  discovered, 
special  processes  or  rules  having  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  natural  to  all  men.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  phi- 
losopher and  the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man 
thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  as  effectively  and  as  sagaciously, 
as  does  the  philosopher. 

Often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  dividing  line  which  separates 
common  from  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot  say,  in  the 
liistory  of  any  branch  of  knowledge.  Here  common  knowledge 
ceases  and  science  begins :  At  this  point  he  who  knows  as  a  man, 
begins  to  know  as  a  philosopher.  Of  some  Sciences  it  is  true, 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  some- 
times a  repulsive  nomenclature  takes  the  place  of  words  which 
are  familiar  from  use  and  warm  with  grateful  associations.  Even 
objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  had  been  grouped 
together  by  affinities  so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary 
and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated,  and  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and 
trees  apparently  the  most  alike  are  thrown  into  the  most  distant 
groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
dissimilar  are  inexplicably  brought  together.  In  those  sciences 
which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  lines  of  transition  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We 
cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its  technical  form  begins, 
and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge  In  Psycho- 
logy^  Ethiea,  PolUica,  Law  and  Theology ^  common  terms  are  in  a 
great  measure  still  retained  ;  they  are  only  employed  with  a  more 
carefiil  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

Science  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis,  is  simply 
knowledge  by  concepts  carefully  defined  in  order  to  a  complete  divi- 
8ion  and  a  methodized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  objects  to  which 
these  concepts  are  applicahle,  tn  forming  scientific  notions,  the 
mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  had  never  ob- 
served before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more 
closely.    As  it  proceeds  to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already 
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turn  back  upon  our  thinking,  and  reoognixe  the  &ct  that  these 
attributes  divide  into  classes  the  beings  to  which  thej  belong,  and 
even  go  further  and  notice  that  some  classes  of  objects  are  wider 
and  some  narrower  than  others,  that  we  have  occasion  to  think 
of  these  notions  in  their  extent,  or  to  expand  them  into  proposi« 
tions  expressing  this  relation. 

Propositions  of  extent  like  those  of  content,  strictly  considered, 
only  assert  logical  truth — i.  a.,  the  subordinate  classes  into  which 
the  concept  is  divided.  But  they  often  imply  the  real  exist^^ce 
of  the  objects  to  which  both  the  comprehending  genus  and  the 
included  species  belong. 

Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life  or  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  are  clearly  distinguishable  fix)m  propositions 
of  content  It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  Indeed 
we  are  often  tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  express 
the  one  into  those  which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that 
man  is  an  animal  without  implying  that  he  possesses  those  attri- 
butes which  are  involved  in  the  concept  and  the  term  animal. 
Whenever  we  assert  that  man  is  a  species  of  which  animal  is  a 
genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conyersely, 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  class.  These  facts  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  that  at  some  times  we  use  propositions  with  sole  refi^ 
ence  to  their  content,  and  at  other  times  with  exclusive  respect  to 
their  extent.  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  and  consequence  of  logical  division.  But  if  division 
is  distinguishable  from  definition,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  of  content 

As  definition  giYes  complete  propositions  of  content,  so  division 
gives  exact  and  complete  propositions  of  extent  Both  pro- 
cesses are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  They  are 
only  carried  forward  to  their  completed  perfection  when  we  reach 
the  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attains. 
Both  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  formation  and  use  of 
general  terms,  and  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  languaga 
Both  are  perfect  in  their  ideal  aims  whenever  the  definitions  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and  true,  and  th« 
divisions  orderly  and  exhaustive. 


§  216.  JUDGMENT,  AND  THE  PROPOBITION.  365 

§  216.  It  is  a  superficial  view  to  r^ard  scientific    scientific  and 

,         ,  *^  common  know- 

knowledge  as  different  in  kind  from  common  know-  ledge, 
ledge :  to  reason  as  though  the  man  of  science  has  developed  in- 
tellectual powers  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  or  has  discovered, 
special  processes  or  rules  having  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  natural  to  all  men.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  phi- 
losopher and  the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man 
thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  as  effectively  and  as  sagaciously, 
aa  does  the  philosopher. 

Often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  dividing  line  which  separates 
common  from  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot  say,  in  the 
history  of  any  branch  of  knowledge.  Here  common  knowledge 
ceases  and  science  begins :  At  this  point  he  who  knows  as  a  man, 
begins  to  know  as  a  philosopher.  Of  some  Sciences  it  is  true, 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  some- 
times a  repulsive  nomenclature  takes  the  place  of  words  which 
are  familiar  from  use  and  warm  with  grateful  associations.  Even 
objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  had  been  grouped 
together  by  afiSnities  so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary 
and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated,  and  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and 
trees  apparently  the  most  alike  are  thrown  into  the  most  distant 
groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
dissimilar  are  inexplicably  brought  together.  In  those  sciences 
which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  lines  of  transition  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We 
cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its  technical  form  begins, 
and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge.  In  Psycho- 
logy, Ethic8y  PolUica,  Law  and  Theology,  common  terms  are  in  a 
great  measure  still  retained ;  they  are  only  employed  with  a  more 
carefiil  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

Science  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis,  is  simply 
knowledge  by  concepts  carefvUy  defined  in  order  to  a  complete  divi- 
sion and  a  methodized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  objects  to  which 
these  corvcepts  are  applicable.  In  forming  scientific  notions,  the 
mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  had  never  ob- 
served before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more 
closely.    As  it  proceeds  to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already 
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turn  back  upon  our  thinking,  and  reoognixe  the  fact  that  these 
attributes  divide  into  classes  the  beings  to  which  thej  bel<Hig,  and 
even  go  further  and  notice  that  some  classes  of  objects  are  wider 
and  some  narrower  than  others,  that  we  have  occaaion  to  think 
of  these  notions  in  their  extent,  or  to  expand  them,  into  proposi- 
tions expressing  this  relation. 

Propositions  of  extent  like  those  of  content,  strictly  considered, 
only  assert  logical  truth — i,  e.,  the  subordinate  classes  into  which 
the  concept  is  divided.  But  they  often  imply  the  real  existence 
of  the  objects  to  which  both  the  compreh^iding  genus  and  the 
included  species  belong. 

Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life  or  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  propositioiiB 
of  content  It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  Indeed 
we  are  often  tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  ezpress 
the  one  into  those  which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that 
man  is  an  animal  without  implying  that  he  possesses  those  attri- 
butes which  are  involved  in  the  concept  and  the  term  animal 
Whenever  we  assert  that  man  is  a  species  of  which  animal  is  a 
genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conyersely, 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  class.  These  facts  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  that  at  some  times  we  use  propositions  with  sole  refe^ 
ence  to  their  content,  and  at  other  times  with  exclusive  respect  to 
their  extent  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  neces- 
sary oondition  and  consequence  of  logical  division.  But  if  division 
is  distinguishable  from  definition,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  of  content 

As  definition giYes  complete  propositions  of  content,  so  division 
gives  exact  and  complete  propositions  of  extent  Both  pro- 
cesses are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  Thqr  are 
only  carried  forward  to  their  completed  perfection  when  we  reach 
the  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attains. 
Both  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  formation  and  use  of 
general  terms,  and  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  languaga 
Both  are  perfect  in  their  ideal  aims  whenever  the  definitions  m 
any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and  true,  and  th« 
divisions  orderly  and  exhaustive. 


§216.  JUDGMENT,  AND  THE  PROPOBITION.  365 

§  216.  It  is  a  superficial  view  to  r^rard  scientific    scientific  and 

■■■        ,  ^  common  know- 

knowledge  as  different  in  kind  from  common  know-  ledge. 

ledge :  to  reason  as  though  the  man  of  science  has  developed  in- 
tellectual powers  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  or  has  discovered . 
special  processes  or  rules  having  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  natural  to  all  men.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  phi- 
losopher and  the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man 
thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  as  efiectively  and  as  sagaciously, 
as  does  the  philosopher. 

Often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  dividing  line  which  separates 
common  from  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot  say,  in  the 
history  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Here  common  knowledge 
ceases  and  science  begins :  At  this  point  he  who  knows  as  a  man, 
begins  to  know  as  a  philosopher.  Of  some  Sciences  it  is  true, 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  some- 
times a  repulsive  nomenclature  takes  the  place  of  words  which 
are  familiar  from  use  and  warm  with  grateful  associations.  Even 
objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  had  been  grouped 
together  by  afi&nities  so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary 
and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated,  and  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and 
trees  apparently  the  most  alike  are  thrown  into  the  most  distant 
groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
dissimilar  are  inexplicably  brought  together.  In  those  sciences 
which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  lines  of  transition  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We 
cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its  technical  form  begins, 
and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge.  In  Psycho- 
logy, EthieSy  PolUica,  Law  and  Theology,  common  terms  are  in  a 
great  measure  still  retained ;  they  are  only  employed  with  a  more 
carefiil  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

Science  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis,  is  simply 
knowledge  by  concepts  carefully  defined  in  order  to  a  complete  divi- 
sion and  a  methodized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  objects  to  which 
these  concepts  are  appUcahle,  tn  forming  scientific  notions,  the 
mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  had  never  ob- 
served before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more 
closely.    As  it  proceeds  to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already 
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turn  back  upon  our  thinking,  and  recognize  the  iact  that  these 
attributes  divide  into  classes  the  beings  to  which  thej  belong,  and 
even  go  further  and  notice  that  some  classes  of  objects  are  wider 
and  some  narrower  than  others,  that  we  have  occasion  to  think 
of  these  notions  in  their  extent,  or  to  expand  them  into  proposi- 
tions expressing  this  relation. 

Propositions  of  extent  like  those  of  content,  strictly  considered, 
only  assert  logical  truth — i,  a.,  the  subordinate  classes  into  which 
the  concept  is  divided.  But  they  often  imply  the  real  existence 
of  the  objects  to  which  both  the  comprehending  genus  and  the 
included  species  belong. 

Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life  or  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions 
of  content  It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  Indeed 
we  are  often  tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  express 
the  one  into  those  which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that 
man  is  an  animal  without  implying  that  he  possesses  those  attri- 
butes which  are  involved  in  the  concept  and  the  term  animaL 
Whenever  we  assert  that  man  is  a  species  of  which  animal  is  a 
genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conversely, 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  class.  These  fisicts  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  that  at  some  times  we  use  propositions  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  their  content,  and  at  other  times  with  exclusive  respect  to 
their  extent  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  neces- 
sary oondition  and  consequence  of  logical  division.  But  if  division 
is  distinguishable  from  definition,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  of  content. 

As  definition  ^YBA  complete  propositions  of  content,  so  division 
gives  exact  and  complete  propositions  of  extent  Both  pro- 
cesses are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  They  are 
only  carried  forward  to  their  completed  perfection  when  we  reach 
the  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attains. 
Both  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  formation  and  use  of 
general  terms,  and  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  language. 
Both  are  perfect  in  their  ideal  aims  whenever  the  definitions  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and  true,  and  the 
divisions  orderly  and  exhaustive. 


§.216.  JUDGMENT,  AND  TH£  PROPOaiTION.  S65 

S  216.  It  is  a  superficial  view  to  r^rard  scientific    scientific  and 

*        ,         ,  *^  common  know • 

knowledge  as  different  in  kind  from  common  know-  ledge. 
ledge :  to  reason  as  though  the  man  of  science  has  developed  in- 
telleotual  powers  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  or  has  discovered 
special  processes  or  rules  having  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  natural  to  all  men.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  phi- 
losopher and  the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man 
thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  as  effectively  and  as  sagaciously, 
as  does  the  philosopher. 

Often  it  IS  not  easy  to  find  the  dividing  line  which  separates 
common  from  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot  say,  in  the 
Iiigtory  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Here  common  knowledge 
ceases  and  science  begins :  At  this  point  he  who  knows  as  a  man, 
begins  to  know  as  a  philosopher.  Of  some  Sciences  it  is  true, 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  some- 
times a  repulsive  nomenclature  takes  the  place  of  words  which 
are  &miliar  from  use  and  warm  with  grateful  associations.  Even 
objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  had  been  grouped 
together  by  affinities  so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary 
and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated,  and  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and 
trees  iq>parently  the  most  alike  are  thrown  into  the  most  distant 
groops,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
liiqwimiUr  are  inexplicably  brought  together.  In  those  sciences 
which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  lines  of  transition  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We 
cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its  technical  form  begins, 
and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge.  In  Psycho- 
logy, EthieSf  PoUUcs,  Law  and  Theohgy,  common  terms  are  in  a 
great  measure  still  retained ;  they  are  only  employed  with  a  more 
caxefiil  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

Science  wh^i  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis,  is  simply 
bwwledge  by  eaneepta  carefully  defined  in  order  to  a  complete  divir 
gion  and  a  methodized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  objects  to  which 
these  eone^pts  are  applicable.  In  forming  scientific  notions,  the 
mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  had  never  ob- 
genred  before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more 
doeely.    As  it  proceeds  to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already 
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attained,  in  the  processes  of  deduction  and  induction  which  are 
yet  to  be  explained,  it  discerns  still  other  relations  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness.  As  it  proceeds  in  its  triumphant  course  it  stili 
continues  to  define  and  divide.  Science  began  when  it  formed 
the  first  proposition  of  content  This  involved  a  proposition  of 
extent  It  will  have  finished  its  course  and  completed  the  circle 
of  its  possible  triumphs,  when  it  shall  have  exhausted  all  that  is 
knowable  by  these  two  processes,  each  involving  the  other— 
when  it  shall  have  arranged  in  systematic  order,  everything  which 
can  be  known,  by  complete  and  mbordinated  divieians  as  tits  resuU 
of  trvs  and  exhaustive  definitions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEASONING. — DEDUCTION  OR  MEDIATE  JUDGMENT. 

Nature  and im-  §  ^^'^ '  "^^  process  of  thought  or  mode  of  think- 
JSS£°^*^^"*"  ^S  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  next  in 
order  is  reasoning.  That  to  reason  is  a  function  of 
the  thinking  power,  will  be  questioned  by  none.  By  many  it  is 
esteemed  its  special  and  almost  its  sole  fiinction,  a  iunction  which 
absorbs  all  the  rest  into  itself.  Many  make  the  capacity  to  reason 
to  be  the  exclusive  and  distinctive  endowment  of  man,  striving  to 
account  for  all  the  other  thought-processes  by  resolving  them  into 
this. 

Reasoning,  also,  like  every  other  act  or  mode  of  know* 
ing,  is  itself  an  act  of  judgment.  It  is  distinguished  from  judg- 
ment proper  by  being  mediate  and  indirect ;  whereas  judgments 
proper  are  immediate  and  direct. 

The  acts  of  judgment  proper  have  already  been  explained  as 
acts  in  which  a  general  notion  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  an  in- 
dividual being,  or  a  concept,  by  direct  inspection  and  comparison. 
When,  for  example,  we  judge  of  ten  apples,  that  they  are  red, 
or  oval,  or  round,  or  of  equal  or  unequal  weight,  or  of  similar 
taste  or  odor,  we  perform  acts  of  dired  or  immediate  judgment 
But  when  we  reason  concerning  them,  that  because  they  are  red, 
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or  similar  in  odor,  therefore  thej  taste  alike,  we  judge  indiredl^ 
or  mediately ;  we  consider,  not  only  the  apples  themselves,  but 
the  relation  of  one  of  their  properties  to  another.  This  truth  is 
implied  in  the  remark  that  in  judgment  we  compare  ttoo  notions, 
and  discern  or  pronounce  that  the  notions  agree  or  disagree; 
wliereas  in  reaaoning  we  compare  two  judgmente,  and  declare  or 
discern  that  the  judgments  agree  or  disagree.  If  we  distinguish 
the  process  of  reasoning  from  the  product  or  resvU — as  in  the 
other  acts  of  the  intellect — ^we  should  call  the  first  reasoning  and 
the  second  an  orgymenL  The  latter  is  exclusively  limited  to 
deduction. 

§  218.  The  process  called  reasoning  is  two-fold,  tn- 

.  *,  T«i  11  Feasonlng,  In- 

dwstweand  deductwe.  It  is  known  by  the  two  names,  duotiveandde- 
induction  and  deduction.  These  two  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  following  definitions : .  In  deduction  the  mind 
begins  with  general  propositions,  and  reasons  to  those  which  are 
particular  or  individual ;  in  induction,  it  reasons  from  individual 
or  particular  to  general  judgments. 

In  deduction  we  assume  or  imply  that  the  mind  is  already  fur- 
nished with  judgments  or  belie&  that  are  more  or  less  general, 
and  proceed  to  derive  firom  them,  those  which  are  particular  or 
singular.  In  other  words,  we  apply  the  predicate  of  a  general 
proposition  to  a  particular  or  individual,  to  which  we  had  never 
applied  it  before.  For  example :  '  we  ought  in  every  act  to  con- 
salt  the  wishes  of  our  parents ;  therefore  we  ought  to  do  this  in 
chooeong  our  business  in  life.'  In  induction,  on  the  contrary,  wo 
proceed  from  singular  or  particular  to  general  propositions  or 
truths.  We  observe  that  one  or  several  pieces  of  iron-ore,  with 
certain  characteristics,  are  magnetic  We  infer  that  every  similar 
jnece  of  iron-ore  is  magnetic. 

Both  lliese  processes  are  called  processes  of  reasoning.  The 
means  employed,  i,  e,,  the  grouuds  or  foundations  of  each, 
whether  they  are  general  or  particular  propositions  or  individual 
&ct8,  are  called  recisons,  sometimes  data.  But  to  reason  par  emi- 
nence, is  to  perform  the  process  of  deduction;  and  reasons  or 
groimds  of  belief  are  preeminently  those  general  principle  or 
truths  from  which  we  derive  or  deduce  particular  conclusions. 
Henoe,  when  we  use  the  words  to  reason  and  a  reason,  we  are 
osually  understood  to  have  in  mind  the  deductive  process.   On  the 
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other  hand,  we  say  freely  that  we  reason  by  induction  or  induc- 
tively ;  and  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  indiusUve  reasoning 
and  reasoning  by  induction. 

These  two  processes  are  usually  combined  together  in  every 
case  in  which  our  knowledge  is  enlarged  by  what  we  call  reason- 
ing. When  we  use  examples  of  reasoning  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  process,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate deduction  from  induction.  But  whenever  we  reason  with 
the  express  design  of  adding  to  our  knowledge,  or  of  increasing 
our  confidence  in  that  which  we  already  possess,  both  processes 
are  called  into  requisition.  If,  for  example,  we  should  reason  de- 
ductively, to  prove  to  a  person  who  did  not  already  believe  it, 
that  a  particular  act  of  obedience,  or  perhaps  of  resistance,  to  the 
government,  was  obligatory ;  we  should  use  the  process  of  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  such  an  act  was  distinguished  by  the  character- 
istics or  criteria  which  showed  it  to  come  under  the  duties  of  a 
loyal  citizen. 

In  many  cases  of  induction,  also,  the  process  of  deduction  is 
brought  into  requisition.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Frank- 
lin established  the  identity  of  lightning  with  machine  electricity, 
without  asking  himself  many  times  over  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequents in  fact,  if  his  hypothesis  should  prove  true.  We  know 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  drew  certain  inferences  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  real,  when  combined  with  a 
false  datum  in  respect  to  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  because  ob- 
served facts  did  not  coincide  with  the  theory,  he  did  not  accept 
the  theory  which  his  so-called  induction  had  already  reached. 

Induction  and  Deduction^  like  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
which  they  are  special  forms,  accompany  each  other  in  all  the 
higher  processes  of  thought.  The  two  blend  together  so  inti- 
mately that  it  is  often  difficult  to  sever  them,  or  to  find  or  trace 
the  line  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  terminates. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  Deduction  and  Induction  together. 
We  proceed  to  study  them  apart,  chiefly  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view — ^beginning  with  Deduction. 

§  219.  Our   chief  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  proper 

deduction.   ^    conccptiou  of  the  dedu/stivc  as  an  intellectual  process; 

and  incidental  to  this,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 

are  the  results  of  the  product  which  it  evolves.     To  answer  this 
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question  satis&ctorilj  we  must  consider,  first  of  all,  the  forms  of 
language  in  which  the  process  is  expressed  and  its  results  are 
preserved. 

These  forms  are  two,  the  Enthymeme  and  the  Sylhgwrriy  or  the 
abbreviated  and  the  expanded  syllogism.  The  enthymeme  consists 
of  two  expressed  propositions,  which  are  connected  by  because  or 
therefore.  The  syllogism  consists  of  three,  of  which  the  firat  two  are 
simple  assertions,  and  the  third  is  introduced  by  therefore.     For 

example.  Mis  a  {u,;^J^i„]  th^efarehe  {""r;lr?/Jg^7l 

IX    ( cannot  exact  allegianeef}     «  i       •        f    a  H»urper :    ) 

^y  ^  I  oughttoheobestd,  \  oecause  he  w  {aiaw/ui\^i^;\  are 
examples  of  the  two  forms  of  the  enthymeme.    |  g^^^  la^^S*  ruler 

roqnire  allegianee;  1  -w-  •  f  a  usurper,  )  xi,^«^/»  ,^  lU-  /o**i'*ot  require 
oaght  to  be  obeyed;  J     -"^  ^    t  a  lawful  ruler,  J  tnerctore  M  |       o^ght  to  b« 

ohey^^' }  are  examples  of  the  expanded  syllogism. 

In  the  enthymeme,  the  first  proposition  may  be  either  the  eorir 
eltLsian,  or  it  may  be  the  reason.  In  the  syllogism,  the  first 
proposition  is  called  the  major  premise  ;  the  second,  the  minor 
premise  ;  and  the  third,  the  condusion. 

The  two  premises  of  every  syllogism  must  have  one  term 
common  to  both,  which  is  called  the  middle  term.  In  the  ex- 
amples given — lawful  ruler  and  usurper  are  the  middle  terms 
respectively  of  the  two  syllogisms.  Unless  there  is  this  middle 
term,  there  is  no  force  or  convincing  power  in  the  argument 
if  we  introduce  two  middle  terms,  there  is  no  conclusion.  The 
middle  term  must  also  have  the  relation  affirmed  to  the  other 
two.  If  we  substitute  worthy  or  unworthy  person  for  lawful  ruler 
or  usurper^  the  conclusion  will  be  fiilse. 

Every  enthymeme  can  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism.  The 
syllogism  when  expanded  expresses  in  separate  propositions  the 
truths  which  the  enthymeme  implies.  There  is  in  every  enthy- 
meme the  suppressed  premise  of  a  syllogism.  When  we  reason 
in  the  examples  given,  M  is  a  lawful  ruler,  therefore  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed,  or  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because  he  is  the  lawful 
ruler,  we  believe  and  imply  in  the  argument — ^though  we  do  not 
assert — tiiat  every  lawful  ruler  ought  to  he  obeyed.  This  is  the 
major  premise  of  the  syllogism  into  which  the  enthymeme  is  by 
this  addition  expanded.     The  difference  between  the  enthymem<» 

and  the  syllogism  is  only  a  difierence  between  a  contracted  and 

46* 
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an  expanded  form  of  expression ;  or  between  an  elliptical  and  a 
Mly  explicated  sentence.  It  is  a  difference  of  language  only, 
and  not  in  the  least  a  difference  of  thought  or  of  tiie  relations 
of  thought  or  knowledge ;  what  is  expressed  in  the  one,  being 
implied  in  the  other. 

^V^nt^"^  §  220.  The  syllogism  is  the  only  form  which  fully 
do"^'  ^^^^  expresses  in  language  all  the  processes  in  the  act  of 
deduction.  Some  have  contended  that  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
deduction,  but  not  the  sole  form  appropriate  to  it.  Thus,  Princi- 
pal Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  contends  that  the  syl- 
logistic is  only  one  of  the  possible  methods  of  reasoning,  while 
there  are  others  which  are  in  many  cases  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  this ;  and  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Logie^  urges  that  it  is  not  a 
form  of  reasoning  at  all,  but  a  convenient  expedient  for  recording 
and  referring  to  the  results  of  our  experience  in  particular  or 
individual  cases.  It  is  obvious,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
that  it  is  a  form  into  which  all  deductive  reasoning  may  be 
phrased,  and  it  is  the  one  and  the  only  form  in  which  all  the 
materials  considered  and  the  relations  involved  are  fully  stated 
in  language.  When  for  example  we  supply  the  premise  that 
had  been  suppressed  in  the  enthymeme,  we  do  not  add  that 
which  is  superfluous  to  the  process  through  which  we  have  gone, 
or  to  the  argument  which  the  process  implied.  We  simply 
express  in  language  what  we  had  thought  or  were  ready  to  think 
in  fact — ^that  which  if  we  had  not  believed  when  we  drew  our 
conclusion,  we  should  not  have  reached  it  at  all.  Thus,  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  all  lawful  rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,  we 
could  not  reach  the  inference  that  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because 
he  is  the  lawful  ruler. 

Again ;  In  the  syllogism  the  process  of  reasoning  is  fuMy  ex- 
panded and  complete.  Any  additional  propositions,  whether 
connected  with  either  of  the  premises  or  with  the  conclusion,  are 
seen  at  once  to  be  a  premise  or  a  conclusion  of  another  syllo- 
gism. If  for  example  we  enlarge  the  premise,  "all  lawful 
rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,"  by  the  reason  "  because  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  or  an  obvious  duty,"  we  introduce  an  additional 
process  of  reasoning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  first 
premise  is  correct.  If  we  add  a  reason  for  holding  that  M  is  a 
lawful  ruler,  as  "  because  he  has  been  properly  commissioned  or 
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fidrljr  elected,"  we  do  the  same  for  the  second  premise.  If  we 
annex  to  the  conclusion  an  additional  remark,  as  *'  therefore  M 
ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  disobey  him  is  a  serious  crime,"  we 
simply  introduce  a  second  conclusion,  which  requires  another  ar- 
gument to  support  it. 

Every  argument,  whether  positive  or  negative,  whether  the 
propositions  are  universal  or  particular,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  which  has  already  been  stated,  by  changes  in  the  phrase- 
ology or  the  position  of  the  terms,  without  affecting  the  sense  or 
the  force  of  the  argument. 

This  is  demonstrated  at  length  in  every  treatise  on  formal 
logic.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  If  we 
make  the  first  premise  negative  by  substituting  '*  no  lawful  ruler 
should  be  disobeyed,"  the  real  nature  of  the  argument  is  not 
changed.  The  same  is  true  if  in  the  second  premise  we  substi- 
tute "M  rules  lawfully"  for  "M  is  a  lawful  ruler" — a  proposition 
of  content  for  one  of  extent 

If  we  change  the  form  of  the  first  premise  by  inverting  the 
order  of  the  terms,  that  is,  by  conversioUy  which  we  can  do  with 
the  n^ative  premise  and  retain  its  foil  meaning,  we  bring  the 
middle  term  into  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  premises  ;  but  the 
argument  and  its  power  to  prove  a  conclusion  are  the  same. 

If  we  convert  the  second,  or  minor  premise,  we  bring  the  mid- 
dle term  into  the  subject  of  each  premise,  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  strength  of  the  argument 

If  we  transpose  the  order  of  the  premises,  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  order  in 
which  the  two  are  uttered.  All  these  changes  can  be  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  syllogism,  without  affecting 
the  nature  or  force  of  the  argument. 

§  221.  The  rules  for  testing  the  validity  of  the  for^Si^^onhe' 
syllogism  may  all  be  foimded  on  the  maxim,  usually  ^yJiog^sin. 
caUed  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo,    It  is  as  follows :  whatever  is 
predicated  of  a  dasa  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  may  he 
affirmed  of  whatever  is  contained  in  or  under  the  dasfi. 

For  this  dictum,  later  logicians  have  substituted  the  maxim, 
Nbta  natas  est  etiam  nota  rei,  repugnana  notas  repugnat  etiam  rei. 
This  is  adopted  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  I.,  c.  ii,  §  3.  It  is  the 
same  in  principle  mth  the  dictum  of  Aristotle.    The  same  is 
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true  of  the  special  construction  of  the  syllogism  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  by  which  the  propositions  are  stated  in  relations  of 
quantity,  and  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nvUo  is  displaced  by  whatever 
18  apart  of  a  part  is  apart  of  the  containing  whole. 

In  another  form  this  dictum  would  be  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  middle  term,  as  it  is  a  concept,  stands  to  other  notions  in 
the  two  relations  of  extent  and  content,  and  would  read  thus,  '^  A 
notion  that  is,  or  is  not,  in  any  extent,  may,  or  may  not,  take  to 
itself  the  notion  which  is  of  its  content.''  The  last  formula  has 
the  advantage  of  stating  concisely  both  the  likeness  and  the  differ- 
ence between  an  act  of  judgment  and  an  act  of  reasoning.  For  in 
an  act  of  judgment,  as  we  have  seen,  a  concept  may  be  expanded 
either  in  the  direction  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content.  So  far  as 
the  single  act  of  judgment  is  concerned,  the  notion  is  viewed  in 
only  one  relation,  that  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  in  an  act  of  reasoning,  a  notion,  i.  e.,  the  middle 
term,  is  viewed  in  both  these  relations  at  once,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  relation  is  developed  and  observed  between  notions,  which 
had  not  been  discerned  before. 

But  neither  the  relations  of  a  genua  to  a  species  nor  those  of  a 
part  to  a  whole,  nor  those  of  extent  and  content  combined,  give  to 
the  premises  of  the  syllogism  the  power  of  demonstration.  They 
suggest  and  they  test  the  validity  of  a  syllogism,  but  they  do 
not  explain  that  in  the  deductive  process  which  gives  it  convin- 
cing power  over  the  mind.  No  syllogism  is  valid  to  which  the 
dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo  cannot  be  applied,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  maxim  expresses  the  real  ground  of  our  faith  in  the  psy- 
chological process  which  we  call  deduction.  The  relations  of 
both  major  and  minor  terms  to  the  extent  and  the  content  of 
the  middle,  may  be  the  only  relations  that  need  to  be  expressed 
in  language,  and  yet  may  not  develop  or  exhibit  the  real  relation 
which  leads  to  our  assent  to  the  conclusion. 

In  point  of  fact,  every  attempt  to  explain  the  deductive  pro- 
cess, as  such,  by  these  relations,  has  failed,  and  the  failure  of 
these  attempts  has  perpetually  exposed  the  doctrine  of  the  syllo- 
gism to  suspicion  and  contempt.  Cf.  Locke,  Essay,  B.  IV.,  Chap. 
17,  §  §  4-8 ;  G.  Campbell,  PhU.  of  Rhetoric,  B.  I.,  Chap.  6 ;  D 
Stewart,  Elements,  P.  II.,  Chaps.  2,  3  &  4 ;  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  B.  II.,  Chap.  3 ;  S.  Bailey,  Theory  of  Reasoning. 
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The  real  error  or  defect  consists  in  making  the  essence  or  im^ 
port  of  both  induction  and  deduction  to  consist  in  classification 
and  the  apprehension  of  class  relations.  If  induction  consists 
only  or  chiefly  in  establishing  general  &cts  by  extended  observa- 
tion, then  deduction  must  by  consequence  signify  the  recognition 
of  what  must  already  have  been  known  in  the  formation  of  the 
class.  If  induction  is  a  synthesis  of  individuals  into  a  compre- 
hensive whole,  then  deduction  must  be  an  analysis  of  this  whole 
into  its  parts.  If  the  synthesis  has  been  carefully  made,  then  the 
analysis  is  unnecessary  because  it  is  superfluous.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  two  processes,  deduction  is  only  subsidiary  to  in- 
duction, and  when  we  seem  to  perform  the  process  of  demonstra- 
tion or  proof,  it  is  ti^  inductive  and  not  the  dedv/stive  element 
which  gives  it  any  value  or  force. 

§  222.  The  relation  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
deductive  process  is  that  of  a  reason  to  its  consequent,  ^^^^iKtSm 
or  of  a  ground  to  its  inference.  It  is  by  means  of  Jjj^jt  ^ 
this  relation  that  we  know  objects  by  means  of  this 
process  of  knowledge.  This  relation  is  suggested  to  the  mind  in 
the  syllogism  by  the  relation  of  a  wh^le  to  a  part,  but  it  is  not 
therefore  resolvable  into  this  relation,  nor  should  it  be  confounded 
with  it.  When  we  say,  all  magnets  attract  iron ;  this  is  a  magnet  r 
therefore  it  attracts  iron ;  the  word  all  suggests  or  indicates  that 
there  is  some  reason  founded  on  the  nature  or  properties  of  the 
magnet,  which  forces  us  to  believe  that  this  particular  magnet 
will  do  the  same.  This  relation  finds  expression  in  language  by 
because  in  the  enthymeme,  and  by  therefore  in  the  syllogism. 
Because  signifies  by  cause  of:  Therefore  means /or,  i.  e.,  on  account 
of  that,  viz.,  that  which  had  been  previously  stated  in  the  pre- 
mises; there  being  equivalent  to  the  foregoing.  Both  words  signify 
by  reason  of 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  explain  the  process  of  deductive 
reasoning,  we  must  assume  that  every  thing  that  exists  and  occurs, 
whether  in  the  material  or  spirit  world,  exists  and  occurs  under 
the  real  relation  of  causation,  or  constituent  elements  and  laws. 
Every  phenomenon  and  every  thought-creation  in  the  universe 
exists  by  the  workings  of  powers  with  which  finite  agents  are  en- 
dowed, in  obedience  to  fixed  conditions  and  laws,  in  order  to 
accomplish  rational  ends  or  results.    Every  such  existence  is  an 
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effect ;  material  things,  spiritual  agents,  nay,  even  mathematical 
and  logical  concepts.  The  nature  and  the  constitution  of  these 
effects  are  all  explained  by  the  eavses,  eonditiona,  and  ends,  by, 
under,  and  for  which,  they  are  conceived  to  exist  and  to  act. 
Any  one  of  these  elements,  when  applied  to  explain  their  existence, 
or  to  confirm  our  knowledge  when  we  seek  explanation  or 
proof,  is  called  a  reason.  When  such  a  reason  is  discovered  to 
explain  or  account  for  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  the  process  is  called 
induction.  When  it  is  applied  to  impart  or  confirm  knowledge 
concerning  a  fact  or  truth  in  respect  to  which  the  mind  seeks  to 
be  informed  or  convinced,  the  process  is  called  deduction.  To 
know  by  either  or  both  of  these  processes  is  to  know  by  a  reason, 
— it  is  to  reason,  ratiodnari ;  it  is  reasoning,  ratiodnaHo. 

For  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  process  of  reasoning  itself. 
In  doing  so,  we  should  not  employ  any  of  those  trivial  examples 
which  occur  in  most  books  of  logic,  but  rather  select  some  exam- 
ple of  the  process  of  deduction  when  it  is  of  actual  service,  i.  e., 
when  it  is  employed  to  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt,  or  to  answer 
its  questionings  as  to  what  is  true.  In  every  such  case  we  shall 
find  that  the  mind  has  no  direct  access  to  the  object  before  it,  and 
can  gain  no  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge.  It  is  the  cause, 
the  effect  or  the  law,  the  end  or  the  means, — one  side  or  term, — ^to 
which  the  mind  has  any  means  of  access.  But  it  knows  or  may 
know  that  under  the  law  of  causation  this  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  other  term.  The  use  of  this  relation  for  the  relief  of 
doubt  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  reasoning.  When  the 
relation  of  causation  is  applied  to  this  use  it  passes  into  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  its  cor  sequent.  The  necessary  connection  in- 
volved in  causation  when  thus  applied  gives  to  deduction  con- 
vincing force.  This  discerned  necessary  connection  between  a 
cause  and  its  effect,  means  and  end,  etc.,  etc.,  is  what  we  call  the 
force  of  demonstration  or  deduction. 

That  the  deduotivo  process  and  the  syllogism  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
causality  was  distinctly  taught  hy  Aristotle.  He  remarks,  ^na^.Po«<.,  11^2:  Tb 
fiif  7^p  aXnov  ih  y^ivov^  which  means  in  this  connection,  the  middle  term,  is  causal 
in  its  significance.  To  the  like  effect  is  the  passage,  AnaL  Post,,  II.,  12,  -fb  y&p 
ft^o-ov  alrtov.  Aristotle  distinguishes  hetween  th9  caxwe  of  being  and  the  caute 
of  knowing, — ratio  extendi  and  ratio  oognotoendi,  i.  e.,  between  tJte  oaute  an^ 
the  reaeon,  but  he  does  not  show  how  the  one  is  related  to  the  other. 

Tht  later  Greek  logicians  being  more  occupied  with  the  forms  of  the  syllogism 
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and  its  application  to  the  detection  of  fallaoies  than  with  its  psychological  import^ 
kit  rery  much  oat  of  yiew  this  important  hint  of  their  gi^t  master.  The  scholas- 
tics eomiiiitted  the  double  error  of  believing  that  the  syllogism  was  the  sole  instm- 
ment  of-  aoqairing  new  knowledge,  or  of  discovery  properly  so-called,  to  the 
neglect  of  indaction ;  and  of  supposing  that  the  formal  relations  of  the  syllogism 
oonstitaied  and  measured  all  the  relations  of  things.  Hence  the  axioms  were  so 
generally  received  in  the  Continental  schools,  that  the  principles  of  identity,  of  con^ 
tradiction,  and  excluded  middle — ^the  so-called  laws  of  thought — are  the  only 
criteria  of  real  truth  and  actual  knowledge,  and  that  the  process  of  deduction  itself 
can  be  explained  by  these  axioms. 

Leihniiz  is  a  distinguished  and  notable  exception  to  this  nearly  uniform  course 
of  speculation.  He  asserts  that,  for  the  purpose  of  philosophy,  besides  tht 
principle  of  contradiction  another  is  required,  viz..  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason.  But  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  Leibnitz  is  explained  and 
applied  by  himself  indifferently,  alike  to  the  causes  of  actually  existing  phe- 
nomena and  the  reasons  of  demonstrated  truth.  That  is,  the  ratio  essendi  is 
not  distinguished  from  the  ratio  cognoscendi,  and  of  course  there  is  no  attempt  to 
diow  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  principle 
to  imperfectly  enounced  did  not  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy. Even  Wolf  himself,  Leibnitz's  professed  disciple  and  expounder  ( OntoL, 
{  70  sqq. ;  Met^J  30  sqq.),  attempts  to  resolve  the  law  of  causation  and  the  suffi- 
cient reason  into  the  law  of  contradiction.  The  tendency  of  modern  philosophy 
has  been  to  consider  the  law  of  the  sufficient  reason  as  extra-logical  {Hamxlto%f 
l>M.,p.  608),  or  to  derive  it  in  both  forms,  of  real  and  logical  cause,  from  the 
relations  of  concepts  to  concepts,  instead  of  foonding  the  ratio  eognoseendi  on  the 
ratio  euendi,  i.  e.,  on  the  relations  of  things ;  thereby  inverting  the  processes 
of  nature  and  destroying  confidence  in  the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  of  faith. 

§  223.    The  conception  of  the  logical   reason  is 

.J        .      ..  J  !•      x*         xT.         xi-    J.      ^  xi-       The  relation  of 

Wider  in  its  range  and  application  than  that  oi  the  logical  reasons 

1  'i_»'i_»j.»2»         jj        nri  1  .to  causes  and 

real  cause  on  which  it  is  founded,  ihe  real  cause  is  laws. 
usually  prior  to  the  effect  which  it  produces.  The 
mind  in  apprehending  or  observing  its  actual  workings,  assumes 
or  supposes  the  cause,  in  order  to  anticipate  or  explain  the  actual 
efiect  But  in  applying  this  relation  for  the  purposes  of  reason- 
ing, the  mind  may  begin  with  the  effect  and  conclude  to  a  cause, 
as  properly  as  when  it  begins  with  the  cause  and  reasons  to  an 
effect.  Either  involves  the  other  in  a  connection  of  thought ; 
either  can  be  made  to  imply  the  other  in  the  order  of  deduction 
or  reasoning. 

The  reason  and  the  cause  coincide^  when  from  an  actual  cause, 
(the  conditions  and  laws  being  included  or  supposed,)  we  reason 
to  the  certainty  or  reality  of  the  effect.  Thus  the  fire  did  or  will 
fidl  into  a  vessel  of  gunpowder,  therefore  an  explosion  did  or 
will  occur.     They  diverge,  when  we  reason  from  the  effect  to  the 
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cause,  t.  e,,  when  thp  efiect  is  made  the  reason  for  our  belief  in  oi 
knowledge  of  the  cause :  as  the  vessel  of  gunpowder  exploded, 
therefore  heat  in  some  form  was  present.  The  known  effect  is  in 
this  case  the  reason  for  the  believed  or  proved  conclusion. 

In  a  similar  way  we  reason  both  forwards  and  backwards  from 
the  means  to  the  end  and  irom  the  end  to  the  means,  making 
either  the  end  or  the  means  the  reason,  and  the  means  or  the  end 
the  conclusion.  So  in  moral  action  we  reason  from  the  motives 
forward  to  the  act  or  purpose,  and  backward  from  the  act  or 
purpose  to  the  impelling  motives,  making  either  the  reason  for 
believing  the  other,  with  such  resei*vations  as  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  activity  requires. 

The  distinction  should  also  be  noticed  between  causes,  i.  e. 
powers,  and  laws.  Laws  designate  those  permanent  circumstances 
or  relatioDs  which,  though  not  separate  agents  themselves,  modify 
the  production  of  the  effect,  so  that  with  or  without  these,  the 
effect  does  or  does  not  actually  occur,  or  the  energy  of  the  effect 
varies  as  these  circumstances  vary.  The  best  example  of  a  law 
as  distinguished  from  a  cause  or  agent,  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
— ^according  to  which  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  For  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  however,  the 
law  may  be  viewed  as  giving  efficiency  to  the  cause ;  i.  e.,  the 
power  in  question,  e.  g.,  gravitation,  is  known  or  manifested  as  a 
cause  which  we  can  apply  in  deduction,  so  far  as  or  when  it  obeys 
certain  laws. 

§  224.  When  we  employ  reasons  to  prove  geomet- 
reMww**^*^^  rical  truth,  the  grounds  of  the  process  and  the 
conviction  which  it  imparts  are  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials  conceived  as  necessitating  certain  products  or 
effects  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  an  existing  agenf, 
whether  matter  or  spirit,  brings  to  pass  its  results.  The  triangle, 
square,  cube  and  sphere  are  regarded  as  possessed  of  certain 
properties,  which,  when  subjected  to  certain  changes,  or  brought 
into  certain  combinations,  make  the  existence  of  certain  other 
properties  necessary.  The  ratio  essendi,  or  the  conceived  proper- 
ties of  the  geometrical  figures  in  space  as  constructed  by  the 
mind  becomes  the  ratio  cognoseendi.  The  geometrical  figure 
is  regarded  as  having  causal  efficiency,  the  effects  or  consequence? 
of  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 
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Thus:  two  triangles  are  similar,  i,  e.,  their  sides  and  cor- 
yesponding  angles  are  equal,  because  they  are  the  halves  made 
by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram.  The  reason  is  found  in  th(< 
properties  of  the  parallelogram.  But  these  properties  are  deter 
mined  by  the  constructive  acts  of  the  mind,  ^ace  being  assume<{ 
as  allowing  the  mind  to  conceive  or  construct  certain  figures. 
These  figures  when  constructed  are  divided,  t.  e.,  new  figures  are 
constructed — ^they  are  compared  with  each  other — they  are  su- 
perimposed upon  one  another — ^in  short,  there  is  a  series  of  con- 
secutive acts  passing  into  effects,  the  acts  determining  the  effects, 
and  the  effects  being  determined  or  defined  by  the  mind's  acts 
and  the  material,  viz.,  space,  with  which  it  works.  We  reason 
from  these  acts,  i.  e.,  from  that  conceived  as  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
or  from  the  effect  back  to  the  cause,  precisely  as  when  the  cause 
and  efifect  are  material. 

The  same  is  true,  when  we  reason  from  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  a  logical  concept ;  or  construct  what  some  logicians 
call  immediate  syllogisms,  e.  ^.,  conclusions  of  logical  conversion^ 
etc.  These  last  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  proper,  as  the  process 
is  merely  formal.  But  if  they  are  so  regarded,  then  the  parts 
and  the  whole,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  in  such  cases  we 
reason,  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  thinking  power,  or  the 
power  to  generalize  at  all.  Thcj^e  logical  products,  as  wholes  and 
parts,  positives  and  negatives,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  causal  of 
certain  results  to  any  objects  brought  into  certain  relations  with 
them.  They  are  reasoned  of  as  though  they  were  actually  exist- 
ing beings  with  causal  properties  obeying  unchanging  laws.  By 
the  same  rule :  We  say,  some  islands  are  surrounded  by  water, 
because  all  islands  are  surrounded  by  water.  Any  special  act 
of  duty  can  only  be  performed  by  a  moral  being,  because  duty 
in  every  case  is  the  act  of  such  a  being. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

teASONING. — ^VARIETIBS  OF  DEDUCTION. 

§  225.  The  sameness  of  the  process  of  deduction 
ve  ^uTree!  enables  us  to  understand  the  diversity  in  the  several 
Tideld.  '"  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning.  These  are  deter- 
mined by  the  differences  in  the  subject-matter  upon 
:>r  about  which  the  process  of  deduction  is  employed,  so  far  as 
this  subject-matter  occasions  a  difference  ir.  the  character  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  reasoning  depends.  Material  forces  and 
reasons  differ  from  the  psychological  and  moral.  Both  these  are 
xmlike  the  mathematical.  Those  which  are  purely  logical  differ 
from  all  the  others.  These  differences  in  the  subject  matter  also 
require  a  special  preparation  in  each  case,  in  order  to  make  it 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  deductive  process  proper. 

The  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning  usually  recognized  are 
ffie  Probable f  the  Mathematical,  and  the  Formal, 

Probable  reasoning  is  again  subdivided  into  three,  the  physi- 
eal,  the  psychological^  and  the  historical^  according  as  the  subject- 
matter  is  physical  beings  and  phenomena,  spiritual  agents  and 
their  manifestations,  or  those  combinations  of  the  two  which 
make  up  human  history.  It  is  often  called  applied  reasoningy 
because  its  materials  are  facts  known  by  observation  and  induc- 
tion, and  its  processes  are  applied  to  the  materials  thus  acquired 
or  furnished. 

Mathematical  reasoning  is  threefold,  according  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  continued  or  discrete  quantity,  or  as  it  combines  tlie 
methods  appropriate  to  each.  It  is  geometrical,  arilhmeticfil 
dLTid  analytical. 

Formal  reasoning  concerns  itself  with  pure  concepts  abstracted 
from  all  beings  and  phenomena,  and  with  the  relations  which 
such  concepts  involve.  It  is  sometimes  technically  styled  simply 
logical  deduction,  and  its  arguments  are  called  immediate,  or 
purely  logical,  syllogisms. 

§  226.  In  probable  or  applied  deducbion,  we  may 
■on?ng.  **  "^    for  the  present  assume  that  the  premises  are  fur- 
nished by  induction  and  observation.      In    applied 
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reflfloning  as  defined,  hiduBtion  is  always  necessary  to  furnish 
nuyar  premiaeSy  because  there  can  be  no  reasons,  if  there  are  no 
general  or  universal  powers  or  laws.  For  minor  premises  in 
iheee  cases,  observation  often  suffices,  because  it  often  furnishes 
individual  facts  or  events.  When  these  minor  premises  affirm 
any  thing  of  a  class  of  generalized  objects,  indwstion  may  be  re- 
qiuied  as  well  as  observation.  This  description  of  reasoning 
18  called  probable,  sometimes  problernaMcal  and  moral,  simply 
because  the  subject-matter  depends  on  causes  which  are  con- 
tingent and  is  not  necessarily  true.  Its  reality  cannot  be  proved 
by  demonstrative  evidence.  As  such  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
mathematical  and  formal,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  in  no 
•eose  a  real  being  or  event,  and  is  dependent  on  no  contingency 
fi)r  its  existence  or  occurrence,  but  on  the  properties  or  relations 
of  mathematical  and  logical  concepts.  The  terms  probable,  etc., 
do  not,  however,  imply  that  the  processes  involved  are  less  valid  or 
oonyincing,  or  that  the  premises  or  conclusions  are  less  trustworthy. 

But  whether  the  reasoning  process,  as  such,  relates  to  facts  of 
matter,  to  facts  of  spirit,  or  to  facts  of  history,  it  rests  upon 
leBSCfDS  in  the  way  already  explained.  The  facts  are  reasoned 
out  whenever  the  power  or  law  with  its  conditions  is  employed  to 
prove  that  they  must  have  occurred  inasmuch  as  the  causes 
exist  which  require  them ;  or  whenever  facts  or  events  known  to 
exist  are  explmned  by  being  referred  to  such  agencies  or  laws. 

Thus,  the  suspended  weight  let  loose,  it  is  reasoned,  must  fall, 
because  the  force  of  gravitation  is  always  in  action ;  or  the  reason 
'Why  it  fell,  or  why  it  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  fell,  is  that  this 
power  was  acting  at  the  time,  under  certain  of  its  laws. 

In  the  sphere  of  spirit,  /  reason  that  at  the  thought  of  Han- 
likibal  I  shall  always  think  of  Pabius,  because  the  two,  by  asso- 
cdation,  have  become  permanently  fixed  in  my  thoughts.  By  a 
^reference  to  the  operation  of  this  power  under  its  laws,  I  explain 
tiie  &LCt,  that  I  thought  of  Fabius  a  moment  previous. 

The  student  and  interpreter  of  history  reasons  concerning  the 
Qnrents  of  the  past  when  he  seeks  to  explain  them  by  their  appro- 
priate causes  and  laws,  or  to  forecast  the  future  by  means  of  the 
\ great  forces  or  agencies, — the  so-called  principles — through 
"^hich  the  course  of  events  and  the  results  of  important  move- 
ments in  society  can  be  interpreted. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

HEASONINO. — ^VARIETIES  OF  DEDUCTION. 

§  225.  The  sameness  of  the  process  of  deduction 
ve  threJ!  enables  us  to  understand  the  diversity  in  the  several 
TiSd.  '"  *  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning.  These  are  deter- 
mined by  the  differences  in  the  subject-matter  upon 
:>r  about  which  the  process  of  deduction  is  employed,  so  far  as 
this  subject-matter  occasions  a  difference  ir.  the  character  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  reasoning  depends.  Material  forces  and 
reasons  differ  from  the  psychological  and  moral.  Both  these  are 
xmlike  the  mathematical.  Those  which  are  purely  logical  differ 
from  all  the  others.  These  differences  in  the  subject  matter  also 
require  a  special  preparation  in  each  case,  in  order  to  make  it 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  deductive  process  proper. 

The  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning  usually  recognized  are 
(he  Probahle,  the  Mafhematieal,  and  the  Formal. 

Probable  reasoning  is  again  subdivided  into  three,  the  phyair 
aoZ,  the  psychologlcaly  and  the  historical,  according  as  the  subject- 
matter  is  physical  beings  and  phenomena,  spiritual  agents  and 
their  manifestations,  or  those  combinations  of  the  two  which 
make  up  human  history.  It  is  often  called  applied  reasoning^ 
because  its  materials  are  facts  known  by  observation  and  induc- 
tion, and  its  processes  are  applied  to  the  materials  thus  acquired 
or  furnished. 

Mathematical  reasoning  is  threefold,  according  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  continued  or  discrete  quantity,  or  as  it  combines  tlie 
methods  appropriate  to  each.  It  is  geomdriml,  arithmetical 
^nd  analytical. 

Formal  reasoning  concerns  itself  with  pure  corvcepta  abstracted 
from  all  beings  and  phenomena^  and  with  the  relations  which 
such  concepts  involve.  It  is  sometimes  technically  styled  simply 
logical  deduction,  and  its  arguments  are  called  immediate,  or 
purely  logical,  syllogisms. 

§  226.  In  probable  or  applied  dedvctunty  we  may 
•ning.  "  '^*'  for  the  present  assume  that  the  premises  are  fur- 
nished by  induction  and  observation.     In    applied 
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as  defined,  induetian  is  always  necessary  to  furnish 
^far  premieea,  because  there  can  be  no  reasons,  if  there  are  no 
or  universal  powers  or  laws.     For  minor  premises  in 
I,  observaUan  often  suffices,  because  it  often  furnishes 
lual  &cts  or  events.    When  these  minor  premises  affirm 
Hung  of  a  class  of  generalized  objects,  indv4stion  may  be  re- 
as  well  as  observation.    This  description  of  reasoDing 
^cdled  probable^  sometimes  problematiccU  and  moral,  simply 
the  subject-matter  depends  on  causes  which   are  con- 
it  and  is  not  necessarily  true.    Its  reality  cannot  be  proved 
demonstrative  evidence.    As  such  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
ical  and  formal,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  in  no 
a  real  being  or  event,  and  is  dependent  on  no  contingency 
its  existence  or  occurrence,  but  on  the  properties  or  relations 
mathematical  and  logical  concepts.    The  terms  probable,  etc., 
not,  however,  imply  that  the  processes  involved  are  less  valid  or 
rincing,  or  that  the  premises  or  conclusions  are  less  trustworthy. 
"  But  whether  the  reasoning  process,  as  such,  relates  to  facts  of 
jr,  to  facts  of  spirit,  or  to  facts  of  history,  it  rests  upon 
[llMons  in  the  way  already  explained.    The  facts  are  reasoned 
pout  whenever  the  power  or  law  with  its  conditions  is  employed  to 
ffove  that  they  must  have  occurred   inasmuch   as  the  causes 
exist  which  require  them ;  or  whenever  facts  or  events  known  to 
exist  are  explmned  by  being  referred  to  such  agencies  or  laws. 

Thus,  the  suspended  weight  let  loose,  it  is  reasoned,  must  fall, 
because  the  force  of  gravitation  is  always  in  action ;  or  the  reason 
why  it  fell,  or  why  it  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  fell,  is  that  this 
power  was  acting  at  the  time,  under  certain  of  its  laws. 

In  the  sphere  of  spirit,  /  reason  that  at  the  thought  of  Han- 
nibal I  shall  always  think  of  Fabius,  because  the  two,  by  asso- 
ciation, have  become  permanently  fixed  in  my  thoughts.  By  a 
reference  to  the  operation  of  this  power  under  its  laws,  I  explain 
the  fisu^  that  I  thought  of  Fabius  a  moment  previous. 

The  student  and  interpreter  of  history  reasons  concerning  the 
events  of  the  past  when  he  seeks  to  explain  them  by  their  appro- 
priate causes  and  laws,  or  to  forecast  the  future  by  means  of  the 
great  forces  or  agencies, — the  so-called  principles — through 
which  the  course  of  events  and  the  results  of  important  move- 
ments in  society  can  be  interpreted. 
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Deduction  is  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  when  applied 
to  material  than  when  applied  to  spiritual  phenomena,  because 
the  agencies  known  in  the  one  sphere  are  more  numerous  than  in 
the  other,  and  because  the  laws  according  to  which  these 
agencies  produce  their  results  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
mathematical  formulse.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  physical  sciences 
we  apply  the  rigor,  the  certainty  and  the  variety  of  geometrical 
deduction,  as  in  Mechanics,  Optics,  NavigaUon,  Theoretical  As- 
tranomy  and  Chemical  Analysis. 

§  227.  This  introduces  into  the  sphere  of  pure  de- 

Mathematical  .  .  i 

roasoning,  ma-  ductiou  a  sccoud  element,  viz.,  the  mafAemo^iea^,  which 
in  many  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  combined  with 
that  which  is  contingent  or  problematical,  but  which  in  the  pure 
or  abstract  mathematics,  gives  character  to  what  is  called  by 
eminence  nuxthematical  reasoning. 

The  objects  or  entities  with  which  mathenuUical  reasoning  is 
concerned,  are  constructed  by  the  mind  itself  on  the  suggestion 
of,  and  of  course  with  reference  to,  certain  material  things  and 
occurring  acts,  which  are  related  to  one  another  in  space  and 
time.  Hence  these  entities  themselves  have  certain  definite  re- 
lations to  space  and  time,  which  are  called  their  properties. 

We  find  ourselves,  at  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, possessed  of  the  concepts  which  are  employed  in  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra — as  the  Point,  the  Line,  the  Superrfides^ 
the  Triangle,  the  Square,  the  Circle,  ike  Cube,  ike  Sphere,  the  Cone, 
etc.,  as  also  the  Unit,  the  Sum,  the  Difference,  the  MvXtipCe,  the 
Divisor  and  ike  Ratio, 

These  are  properly  called  concepts  or  general  notions.  The 
individual  objects  of  which  these  concepts  are  affirmable  are,  as 
it  would  seem  at  first,  individual  objects  of  sense  or  spirit;  as 
when  we  affirm  a  line,  or  point,  or  superficies  to  belong  to  a 
block  of  ivory.  On  second  thought,  we  are  sure  that  the  mathe- 
matical  point,  line,  or  surface,  cannot  belong  to  any  material 
object  as  such,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  perfectly  even  or 
sharp  edges  or  even  planes  in  any  material  object.  Nor  are  there 
in  nature  any  perfect  units,  exactly  the  counterparts  of  one  an* 
other. 

These  individual  entities  are  then  generalized,  and  become 
concepts ;   having  a  content  and  extent,  and  being  capable^  of 
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definitioii,  division,  and  classification.  The  individual  and  tho 
general  are  however  scarcely  distinguished  by  the  mind  itself. 
Indeed,  in  the  mathematical  processes  the  mind  passes  so  quickly 
fix)m  the  individual  to  the  general  and  returns  so  readily  to  the 
individual  as  not  always  to  notice  for  the  moment  with  which  it 
has  to  do,  whether  with  the  lines  and  triangles  as  individuals,  or 
with  them  as  the  representatives  of  all  conceivable  lines  and  tri- 
angles. 

It  is  another  marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of  these  rela- 
tioniS,  that  they  are  clearly  and  entirely  distinguishable  from  all 
other  generalized  properties.  The  length,  breadth,  etc.,  of  any 
material  object  cannot  be  confounded  with  its  sensible  qualities, 
nor  can  the  relations  of  number  be  mistaken  for  those  proper- 
ties of  matter  or  spirit  of  which  sense  or  consciousness  takes  cog- 
nizance. Not  only  are  they  clearly  separated  as  classes,  but  each 
member  of  the  class  is  sharply  separable  from  every  other.  The 
line  can  not  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  surface,  nor  the  sum 
with  the  difference. 

§  228.  These  concepts,  like  all  others,  can,  as  has  been 
explained ,  be  expanded  into  propositions  of  content  and  Deflmtions  and 
esdenL  Mathematical  propositions  of  content  are  the 
definitions  which  state  the  attributes  that  constitute  the  essence 
of  each  of  the  complex  concepts  which  we  form  by  mathematical 
construction,  as  the  square,  the  triangle,  the  cube,  etc.,  e^c. 
The  best  and  most  satisfactory  definitions  are  those  which  bring 
directly  before  the  mind  the  act  or  process  by  which  the  concepts 
are  supposed  to  be  constructed. 

Such  definitions  we  sometimes  phrase  in  the  language  of  com- 
mand, as,  draw  me  a  line,  move  a  plane,  etc.  For  this  reason 
they  are  called  postulates,  postuUda,  i.  e.,  concepts  which  may  be 
constructed  and  assumed  without  dissent.  The  definitions  of  the 
concepts  of  number  scarcely  need  to  be  given.  We  assume  at 
once  that  all  men  know  what  they  signify.  When  an  explana- 
tion of  them  is  required,  we  refer  directly  to  the  process  of  num- 
bering, 1. 6.,  we  count  by  a  series  produced  by  the  constant  addi- 
tion of  units.  Mathematical  definitions  also  state  the  entire  im- 
port or  essence  of  their  concepts.  We  are  certain  that  the  defini- 
tions of  a  triangle  and  square  are  exhaustive.  Such  concepts  are 
in  their  very  nature  transparent :  we  can  see  through  them  as 
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through  crystal  water  to  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  lake.  Wc 
know  that  the  properties  enumerated  perfectly  distinguish  each 
concept  firom  every  other.  The  definitioo  does  not  indeed  ex 
press  all  that  is  true  of  its  concept  as  related  to  every  other  ib 
every  conceivable  combination,  (else  reasoning  or  analysis  could 
not  add  to  our  knowledge,)  but  it  gives  all  that  is  essential  i/j 
enable  the  mind  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other,  and  adequately 
to  define  what  its  content  is. 

Mathematical  propositions  of  extent  are  such  as  these :  Trian- 
gles are  plane  or  spherical ;  and  each  of  these  is  acute,  obtuse, 
or  right-angled.  For  the  same  reason  that  mathematical  defi- 
nitions are  exhaustive,  mathematical  divisions  are  known  to  be 
complete.  As  the  first  are  exhaustive,  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  elements  involved,  it  follows,  that  all  the  subdivi* 
sions  which  depend  upon  such  elements,  can  be  easily  compassed^ 
and  confidently  enumerated  by  the  mind. 

Hamilton  pertinently  observes  :  "  Mathematical,  like  all  other 
reasoning,  is  syllogistic ;  but  here,  the  perspicuous  necessity  of  the 
matter  necessitates  the  correctness  of  the  form ;  we  cannot  reason 
wrong." 

Axioms  are  prominently  employed  in  mathematical  reasoning. 
Axioms  difier  ^m  definitions  in  this,  that  they  state  the  neces- 
sary relations  that  are  involved  in  the  nature  or  application  of  all 
the  concepts  of  quantity  as  such,  whereas  the  definiton  expands 
the  content  or  extent  of  some  special  concept. 

Axioms  are  of  two  species,  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic. 
Examples  of  analytic  axioms  are  such  propositions  as  the  fol- 
lowing, *  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part/  and  *  things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  J 

They  are  called  analytic  propositions  as  contrasted  with  synthe- 
tic, because,  as  it  is  contended,  they  evolve  or  explicate  in  the 
predicate  what  is  impliedly  known  or  assumed  in  the  subject. 

There  is  another  class  of  axioms,  such  as  these :  Two  straight 
lines  cannot  inclose  a  space :  Two  or  more  parallel  lines,  if  pro- 
duced ever  so  far  in  either  direction,  can  never  meet.  These 
examples  apply  to  geometrical  quantity  only.  These  are  clearly 
synthetical  propositions.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  those  of  the 
other  class,  in  axioms  of  this  sort  the  predicate  contains  matter 
which  the  subject  does  not  imply.    And  yet  these  propositioni 
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are  self-evident  and  intuitively  true.    They  cannot  and  need  not 
be  demonstrated. 

The  question  has  been  earnestly  agitated  whether  the  axioms 
or  the  definitions  are  the  foundations  of  geometrical  reasoning. 
It  has  been  very  generally  held  that  the  axioms  are  the  real  prinr 
dpia  upon  which  such  reasoning  depends :  that  is,  that  they  are 
the  unproved  but  assumed  major  premises  of  which,  with  certain 
minor  premises  furnished  by  the  definitions,  all  those  syllogisms 
are  constructed  that  make  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  kind  of  axioms  to  which  this  ques- 
tion can  apply,  is  the  first  of  the  two  classes  above  cited,  the  so- 
called  analytic  axioms.  Those  of  the  second  class,  all  would 
concede,  are  as  truly  prineiplea  as  are  the  definitions ;  i,  e,,  they 
are  as  well  fitted  to  serve  as  major  premises  for  syllogisms. 

The  method  after  which  the  demonstrations  are  conducted 
by  Euclid,  has  lent  a  decided  support  to  this  view.  In  all  these 
demonstrations,  these  axioms  are  constantly  cited  as  major 
premises  for  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  are  derived  from 
them.  The  arguments  are  in  substance  as  follows :  All  things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another.  The 
case  of  the  equality  of  the  two  lines  or  angles  A,  and  B,  to  a  third 
C,  is  a  case  of  the  kind.  Therefore,  this  is  a  case  of  their  being 
equal  to  one  another. — ^A  is  equal  to  B. 

Against  this  doctrine  cf.  Lockey  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  vii.  §  10.  Reid, 
Essays  an  the  Intel.  Powers,  Essay  vi.  chaps,  v.  and  vii.  Princi- 
pal Campbelly  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  i.  c.  v.  §  1.  Dugald 
Stewart,  Elements,  Part  ii.  subd.  i.  c.  i.  sec.  i.  (1)  and  (2). 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  axioms  or  the  definitions  are  or  are  not  the 
foundations  of  geometrical  deduction.  In  the  one  case  we  begin 
our  series  of  deductions  with  certain  general  truths  that  are 
more  extensive  than,  and  are  prior  to  the  subject-matter  of 
geometry.  In  the  other  we  find  our  first  propositions  in  the  de^ 
finitions,  or  the  additional  truths  which  the  definitions  introduce 
and  make  possible. 

§  229.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  what 
18  called  geometrical  demonstration  is  very  Jar  from  tion  of  geome. 
being  a  process  of  pure  dedv/ction.    As  preliminary  to  Auxiuaiy  nnA% 
this  and  coincident  with  almost  every  one  of  its  steps. 
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a  proceas  is  carried  forward  of  preparing  the  mcUerials  concerning 
which  we  reason^  so  that  they  can  be  brought  into  comparison. 
This  is  ordinarily  termed  the  construction  of  the  diagram  or  the 
drawing  of  auxiliary  lines.  In  some  cases  these  constructions 
are  very  easy  and  simple,  in  others  they  are  difficult  and  com- 
plex. In  all  cases  they  task  the  power  of  ready  invention,  and 
fertile  suggestion.  The  preparation  of  the  diagram  for  the  de- 
monstration of  the  47th  prop.  1st  book,  of  Euclid's  Geometry, 
is  no^  inconsiderable  achievement  of  inventive  skill  and  sagacity* 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
possibility  of  drawing  some  of  these  lines,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  figures  which  will  result  from  them,  we  can  neither 
depend  upon  the  axioms  or  definitions,  nor  upon  the  results  of 
previous  reasoning  processes,  but  must  rely  solely  upon  our 
direct  intuition  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  figures 
which  our  postulates  enable  us  to  draw,  and  which  our  defini- 
tions describe.  We  know,  for  example,  by  intuition  only,  that 
we  can  connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  square  or  rectangle, 
and  that  the  diagonal  thus  drawn  will  divide  the  rectangle  into 
two  triangles  with  a  common  base.  In  constructing  a  rectangle, 
we  must  presuppose  the  space  which  we  circumscribe,  and  some 
of  the  consequent  relations  to  it  and  to  one  other  of  its  bound- 
ing lines.  So  soon  as  we  divide  this  space,  we  add  to  this  know- 
ledge also,  by  direct  inspection  or  intuition.  The  same  is  true 
whenever  we  add  to  or  divide  any  construction,  whether  one 
that  is  original  or  superinduced. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  in  all  cases  of  complicated  geometri- 
cal construction,  the  completion  of  the  diagram  is  the  result,  to  a 
large  degree,  of  a  tentative  process.  We  draw  a  line,  and  then 
observe  whether  the  new  relations  brought  into  existence  by  this 
construction  may  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  proposed 
conclusion  and  its  proof.  The  new  constructions  which  we  form  for 
each  new  theorem,  furnish  fresh  material  for  yet  other  processes 
of  deduction,  and  thus  enlarge  the  material  by  successive  syn- 
theses, to  which  our  deductions  can  be  applied.  The  new  truths 
which  these  new  constructions  enable  us  to  discover  are  intuitively 
assented  to,  both  in  their  conditions  and  their  evidence.  They  are 
axiomatic,  and  similar  to  the  axioms,  of  the  second  class  which  we 
have  already  considered.    The  number  of  such  axiomatic,  i.  e^ 
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obvious  truths  made  possible  by  the  endless  variety  of  geometrical 
constructions,  is  well  nigh  unlimited.  With  every  new  construction, 
some  new  relation  is  evoked,  and  its  truth  is  intuitively  assented  to. 
Moreover,  in  geometrical  reasoning  the  several  quantities  must 
be  mecLsured  by  or  with  one  another.  The  diagrams  are  con- 
structed, and  the  needful  auxiliary  lines  are  drawn  solely  in  order 
that  the  parts  may  be  so  prepared  that  one  may  be  compared 
with  another.  As  the  triangle  is  the  simplest  figure  that  can  be 
constructed,  the  original  measurement  to  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  all  others  are  reduced,  and  by  which  they  are  tested,  is 
that  of  two  triangles.  In  Playfair's  Greometry  the  first  act  of 
demonstration  and  that  to  which  all  the  remaining  attach  them- 
selves and  are  referred,  is  that  of  the  fourth  Prop,  by  which  two 
triangles  are  superimposed  on  one  another.  The  possibility  of 
comparing  two  triangles  being  established,  we  have  the  means  of 
comparing  all  those  plane  figures  which  can  be  resolved  into 
equal  triangles.  This  may  be  considered  another  auxiliary  step 
in  geometrical  demonstration.  It  is  obvious  that  this  or  any 
act  of  measurement  is  not  deduction  proper. 

J  230.  After  the  material  kas  been  prepared  we  proceed  to  apply 

to  it  the  processes  of  geometrical  demonstration.     How  we  do  this       Geometrical 

,  ,       .       ,  ...-..,,  1  reasoning  ex- 

9an  be  understood  most  satisfactorily  by  an  example.  plained  by  an 

In  the  fifth  proposition  of  Playfair's  Geometry,  B.  I.,  it  is  proposed    example. 
lo  prove  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
equal.     The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  diagram  by  producing  the  two  sides,  A  B, 
And  A  C|  indefinitely  towards  D  and  E. 

In  the  lines  thus  drawn,  the  two  points  F  and  G  are  taken 
at  equal  distances  from  A,  and  B  G  and  C  F  are  joined.  It 
is  manifest, '  to  the  eye,*  as  we  say,  that  we  have  two  pairs 
of  triangles,  A  B  G,  A  C  P,  B  C  G  and  C  B  F.  The  first 
two  have  the  two  corresponding  sides  equal — the  one  by  con- 
struction, the  other  by  the  addition  of  equals  to  equals — as 
also  the  included  angle  common.  By  deduction  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  proposition,  the  bases  C  F  and  B  G  p 
and  the  several  angles  are  proved  to  be  equal.  These  two 
conclusions  give,  in  the  two  smaller  triangles,  one  side  of  ^^ 
each  equal;  by  subtraction  of  the  equals  A  B  and  A  G  from 
the  equals  A  F  and  A  G,  the  sides  B  F  and  C  G  are  equal ;  that  the  included 
angles  included  between  the  equal  sides  of  each  are  equal  was  proved  from  the 
fourth  proposition.  It  follows  by  the  same  syllogism  upon  the  same  premises, 
that  the  angles  B  C  F  and  G  B  C  are  equal.  These  equals  are,  then  taken  from 
the  equals  A  C  F  and  A  B  G,  and  the  remainders  are  equal.  These  are  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle. 

17 
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It  will  be  Been  that  the  syllogUms  employed  are  either  five  or  two,  according  af 
we  consider  the  axioms  to  be  or  not  to  be  the  foundations  of  geometrical  deduc- 
tion. There  are  three  cases  in  which  the  axioms,  if  equals  be  added  to  or  taken 
tS>m  equals,  are  employed  in  what,  in  form,  appear  to  be  syllogisnu.  In  the 
other  tu>o  the  conclusion  of  the/ottrt&  proposition  is  made  the  major  premifle,  and 
the  conclusion  is  regularly  deduced.  In  all,  we  have  a  general  proposition  for  a 
major  premise,  a  particular  case  for  the  minor,  and  the  coDcIusion  made  up  of  the 
major  and  minor  term.  That  is,  there  are  in  all  these  oases,  formal  syllogisms ; 
but  there  is  this  difference ;  in  the  one  case  the  axiom  adds  no  force  to  the  belief 
of  the  conclusion,  because  tbis  would  be  equally  clear  to  the  mind  without  it ;  in 
the  other,  we  are  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  concept  or  construction — as  of  two 
triangles  equal  in  two  sides  and  the  included  angle — as  necessarily  involying 
equality  in  the  remaining  side  of  each.  The  reason  for  the  conclusion  is  the  pro- 
perties of  such  triangles  as  constructed  by  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  known  pro- 
perties of  space.  It  would  be  a  trivial  fiction  to  say  that  the  relation  of  equality 
requires  that  two  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  should  be  equal  to  one  another ; 
but  this  must  be  said,  if  the  axiom  is  a  reason  for  the  special  applications  of  itself. 

But  again :  we  demonstrate  or  deduce  in  this  way  by  these  two  concatenated  syl- 
logisms, that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  this  individual  isosceles  triangle  are  equal 
to  one  another.  But  we  see  at  once  that  it  must  follow  that  whatever  is  true  of 
this  or  any  isosceles  triangle  must  be  true  of  every  one.  Hence  we  generalize 
this  conclusion  directly,  and  make  it  ready  to  be  used  as  the  major  premise  of 
another  syllogism.  This  is  the  last  step  in  the  process  of  a  geometrical  demon- 
stration. It  is  not  by  induction  proper,  however,  that  we  pass  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  general,  for  the  reason  that  the  properties  and  relations  of  space 
which  are  used  in  an  individual  construction  in  space,  do  not  like  those  of  matter 
indicate  one  another  with  more  or  less  probahility,  but  each  requires  the  other  by 
an  unavoidable  necessity  discerned  by  intuition. 

The  processes  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  scarcely  eonsidered  processes  of 
deduction  at  all,  not  because  deduction  is  not  present  and  actually  performed,  but 
because  it  plays  so  inconsiderable  a  part  in  reaching  the  results.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  the  mind  in  performing  problems  of  this  sort,  is  to  invent  such  combina- 
tions and  to  apply  such  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  as  will  bring  to  pass  the 
result — which  is  usually  to  establish  a  new  equation  between  elements  that  can 
be  evolved  from  the  data.  The  mind  seeks  to  change  the  expression  of  the 
quantities  given,  so  that  they  can  be  advantageously  compared.  The  mind  de- 
duces only  when  it  applies  some  rule  or  principle,  or  uses  a  formula  previously 
determined  to  be  true  of  all  members  or  all  objects  similarly  situated  with  the 
individual  case.  Both  these  processes  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  expedient 
•f  devising  auxUiury  lines  in  geometry.     The  result  is  readily  generalized. 

§  231.  The  third  species  of  deduction  is  the  formal 
Byiio^ams.  ^  OF  purclj  logical,  such  as  is  employed  in  immediate 
syllogisms.  Here  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  is  found 
in  some  one  of  the  necessary  relations  of  the  concept,  whenever 
such  a  relation  can  be  applied  or  viewed  as  a  cause  necessitating 
a  new  relation  expressed  in  the  conclusion.     Inasmuch  as  there 
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are  several  such  essential  relations,  a  variety  of  such  deouctions 
is  possible.  Syllogisms  of  this  sort  are  called  by  Kant  syllogisms 
of  the  understanding,  because  the  understanding  is  defined  by 
Kant  to  be  the  logical  faculty.  These  conclusions  are  sometimes 
styled  immediatey  in  contrast  with  those  which  are  mediate, 
because  they  are  built  upon  a  single  proposition,  or  more  exactly 
because  no  middle  term  is  present  or  provided  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  The  major  premise  is  derived  from  an 
expansion  in  language  of  those  relations  which  necessarily  be- 
long to  the  concept,  and  may  be  expressed  in  purely  formal  pro- 
positions. These  arguments  are  usually  treated  in  books  of  logic 
under  the  title  of  the  Conversion  and  Opposition  of  Propositions, 
and  often  are  not  treated  as  syllogisms  at  all. 

The  following  is  an  example,  usually  cited  as  of  subaltern 
/opposition:  All  islands  were  originally  attached  to  a  continent; 
therefore,  soms  islands,  or  this  island,  e.  g.,  Ireland,  was  originally 
attached  to  a  continent.  The  argument  in  this  form  is  an  enthy- 
m,eme.  In  order  that  it  may  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism  the 
major  premise  is  required :  it  becomes — whatever  is  true  of  all 
islands  is  true  of  some  islands;  it  is  true  of  all  islands  that  they 
were  attached  to  a  continent ;  therefore  it  is  true  of  some  islands 
that  they  belonged  to  a  continent 

We  assert.  No  man  is  perfect ;  therefore,  some  men,  or  this  man 
is  not  perfect :  the  major  premise  being  whatever  is  denied  of  all 
men  is  denied  of  some  men,  or  this  man. 

In  conversion  we  conclude  from  All  men  are  mortal,  that  some 
mortals  are  men.  From  No  man  is  perfect,  that  no  perfect  being 
is  a  wjan,  and  so  on  throughout  the  cases  that  are  possible,  the 
major  premise  in  each  instance  being  a  periphrastic  proposition, 
as  the  predicate  affinned  of  all  m>en  mm/  be  the  subject  when 
limited  by  some,  etc. 

It  might  seem  at  first  that  the  proper  major  premise  in  snch  cases,  should  be 
the  more  general  axiom,  as  in  the  first  example ;  vahatever  is  true  of  any  whole  is 
true  of  %i9  parts.  Bat  on  a  second  thought  we  correct  ourselves  by  observing, 
that  in  such  a  ease  no  middle  term  can  possibly  be  devised  to  connect  the  major 
with  the  minor.  The  same  is  true,  only  more  eminently,  of  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  thought — as  the  laws  of  identity,  of  contradiction,  and  of  the  excluded 
middU  J  no  matter  is  furnished  in  such  propositions,  by  which  we  can  proceed  to 
a  oonclnsion.  They  are  not  laws  of  thought  in  the  sense  of  being  major  premises 
for  deduction.    They  are  rather  generalizations  of  the  particular  processes  which 
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the  mind  performs,  and  of  the  relations  which  they  inyolve.    They  are  simply 
rales  for  logical  consistency  (of.  J  270). 

The  force  of  the  argument  in  all  these  cases  is  found  in  the 
essential  nature  of  the  concept,  as  involving  certain  relations, 
e,  jr.,  of  the  whole  to  its  party  of  the  subject  to  its  predicate,  and  of  tlie 
positive  to  its  negative.  But  the  nature  of  the  concept  is  but 
another  name  for  the  properties  or  reUdions  which  the  mind  ne- 
cessarily conceives  every  concept  as  possessing,  which  the  mind 
must  necessarily  think  it  as  being,  or  as  able,  in  other  relations,  to 
effect  or  evolve.  The  purely  logical  properties  or  relations  are 
viewed  as  causes  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  conclusion,  like  p%- 
dcal  causes  and  mathematical  relations,  and  so  far  forth  are  mged 
by  the  mind  as  the  reasons  of  the  conclusions  which  it  accepts. 

§  232.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  varieties  of 
in  most  acts  of  deductiou  requires  us  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the 

deduction.  i*i*  <•  •?•  /*  .i. 

process  which  is  preparative  or  auxumry,  irom  that 
which  is  simply  and  strictly  deductive.  That  which  is  characteristic 
of  each  one  of  these  varieties  is  derived  from  the  elements  and  ma- 
terials which  these  subsidiary  processes  furnish  for  deduction.  But 
in  actual  reasoning,  the  two  operations  are  so  intimately  blended 
together,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
For  example,  in  probable  reasoning,  the  force  and  conclusiveness 
of  the  argument  may  seem  to  turn  chiefly  upon  the /ocfe  of  obser- 
vation and  testimony  which  establish  the  minor  premise,  or  the 
inductions  which  support  the  major,  and  very  little  upon  the  act 
of  bringing  the  two  together  in  the  relations  of  an  argument. 
As  soon  as  the  auxiliary  and  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  the 
conjunction  of  the  parts  as  major  and  minor,  naturally  occurs  to 
the  mind,  and,  with  it,  the  inevitable  conclusion.  In  geometrical 
reasoning,  as  we  have  seen,  the  establishment  of  the  conclusion 
sought  for,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  skilful  suggestion  of 
the  appropriate  auxiliary  lines,  and  the  orderly  concatenation  of 
the  several  arguments,  so  that  the  result  may  spring  forth  of  it- 
self. In  common  life,  the  issue  of  the  reasoning  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  certain  facts,  in  connection  with  certain 
principles.  Upon  the  proof  of  the  facts  and  the  enforcement 
and '  illustration  of  the  principles,  the  reasoner  expends  the  re- 
•ources  q{  memory  and  invention,  of  wit  and  eloquence.    The 
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facts  being  established  and  the  principles  received,  the  argument 
enforces  itself. 

Skill  in  the  invention  of  middle  terma,  or  media  of  proof,  is  an 
art  in  respect  to  which  men  differ  more  widely  than  in  re- 
spect to  merely  logical  consistency,  or  the  capacity  to  derive  con- 
clusions from  their  premises.  Upon  skill  and  aptness  in  this,  is 
founded  very  largely  the  estimate  in  which  the  ability  of  a  rea- 
soner  is  held.  But  this  affluence  of  invention  and  skill  in  selec- 
tion must  also  be  attended  with  a  ready  tact  in  forecasting  all  the 
results  of  a  multitude  of  deductive  processes,  when  applied  to  all 
the  cases  which  invention  suggests.  There  must  also  be  present 
the  capacity  to  hold  the  attention  evenly  and  steadily  in  long 
and  closely-connected  series  of  deductions,  all  which  capacities 
come  only  from  the  special  development,  and  usually  from  the 
patient  and  practiced  training  of  the  philosophical  powers. 
When  these  habits  are  matured  by  such  training,  the  soul  learns 
to  act  with  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  intuition.  It  must  so 
act  in  order  to  reason  with'  success  when  pressed  by  a  powerful 
antagonist,  in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  debate,  or  under  the 
unexpected  and  ingenious  assaults  or  defences  which  are  elicited 
in  an  active  controversy. 

The  establishment  of  the  prindplea  or  the  reasons  which  are 
involved  and  required  in  an  argument,  is  often  the  point  of  chief 
importance.  Inasmuch  as  the  deductive  power  is  prominently 
employed  here,  the  logical  faculty,  or  power  of  analytic  and  con- 
sistent thinking  is  especially  tasked,  and  superiority  in  this  is  ne- 
cessarily  manifest  The  power  readily  and  surely  to  fall  back 
upon  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  special  cases  with  apt- 
ness and  force,  is  the  power  which  distinguishes  the  reasoner  from 
the  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  the  man  of  fertile  invention, 
the  man  of  ready  wit,  or  the  man  eloquent  in  description  and 
appeal.  To  this  power  must  be  superadded,  as  it  is  always  sup- 
posed, the  capacity  to  proceed  with  logical  clearness  and  rigor 
from  the  reason  to  the  conclusiftn.  The  last  marks  the  logician  pro- 
per,  as  he  is  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from  the  reasoner. 

§  233.  This  analysis  also  enables  us  to  answer  the 
question  which  has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether  to  our  know-' 
deduction  adds  to  our  knowledge.    Many  have  con-  bodm?  °  ^ 
tended  that  it  does  not  and  cannot.    They  urge,  that 
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if  we  know  the  major  prembe,  we  already  know  the  conclusion ; 
that  when  we  assent  to  the  major,  AU  men  are  mortal^  we  have 
already  decided  the  question,  whether  Peter  is  mortal,  and  that 
whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  employing  an  argument,  the 
argument  does  not  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  We  do  not, 
it  is  urged,  gain  by  it  any  new  truth. 

To  this  argument,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  urged,  we  might 
reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  we  substitute  for  **we  know 
already,'*  the  phrase  "  we  might  know  if  we  would  think  or  refloat,** 
there  would  be  less  reason  to  object  to  it.  The  design  of  reasoning 
is  often  to  lead  a  person  to  reflect  or  think  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  or  principles  to  which  he  assents.  When  a  man 
institutes  a  process  of  deduction,  or  follows  one  presented  by 
another,  one  of  three  things  may  be  true.  First,  he  may  never 
have  accepted,  through  ignorance  or  want  of  thought,  the  maj<yr 
'premise,  or,  at  least,  not  so  distinctly  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it 
in  every  particular  case.  But  he  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  for 
the  first  time  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion — i,  e,,  by  the  use 
or  application  which  is  now  to  be  made  of  it.  Second,  he  may 
never  before  have  accepted  the  minor  so  as  to  be  able  to  connect 
it  with  the  general  truth,  even  though  it  had  already  been 
familiar  to  his  knowledge  and  assent.  Third,  he  may  have  ac- 
cepted both  m^jor  and  minor,  but  may  never  have  thought  of 
the  two  together  so  as  to  perceive  that  relation  between  the  two 
which  involves  the  conclusion. 

In  the  second  place,  an  argument  is  usually  addressed  to  a 
person  who  has  not  accepted  a  conclusion,  by  a  person  who  has 
accepted  it.  The  one  who  uses  the  argument,  knows  this  conclu- 
sion to  be  true.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  not  as- 
sented to  it.  The  argument  is  used  to  make  him  give  this 
assent  In  some  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  adds  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  person  whom  it  convinces.  It  ordinarily  does  this  by 
leading  him  so  to  reflect,  that  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  or  his 
belief.  First,  it  may  be,  he  is  led  fo  accept  the  major ;  next,  he 
assents  to  the  minor ;  and  last  of  all,  he  is  induced  so  to  connect 
the  two,  that  he  himself  is  convinced,  and  of  himself  accepts  the 
conclusion. 

Seasoning  is,  in  fact,  constantly  employed  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  men.    It  would  be  idle,  as  it  might  seem,  to  eon* 
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told  that  the  student  of  a  system  of  geometry  does  not  increase 
his  stock  of  knowledge,  or  that  all  the  knowledge  which  he  gains 
is  acquired  by  induction  or  intuition.  Deduction  is  constantly 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  science, 
and  it  would  seem  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  whose 
knowledge  it  augments. 

But  knowledge  is  as  truly  concerned  with  the  apprehension  of 
relations,  as  with  the  cognition  of  facts.  New  or  additional 
knowledge  is  as  properly  the  knowledge  under  new  relations  of 
&cts  already  known  or  very  familiar,  as  the  acquisition  of  new 
&cts  by  observation,  testimony,  or  induction.  Deduction  applies 
reasons  to  fisu^ts  or  events,  in  order  to  establish  their  truth,  or  ex- 
plain their  existence  or  occurrence.  It  is  often  required,  as  we 
know,  to  convince  ourselves  or  others  that  a  fact  or  event  must 
have  been  true  or  must  have  occurred.  The  man  that  is  con- 
vinced by  such  a  process  of  the  reality  of  any  fact,  must  thereby 
have  gained  new  knowledge  of  its  relations. 

Or,  again,  the  process  is  applied  to  explain  why  it  occurred ; 
the  &ct  or  event  being  admitted,  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  is 
asked  for-  When  such  reason  is  given  by  the  application  of  the 
deductive  process,  the  fact  is  known  in  a  new  relation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  &ct  as  explained  by  its  reason  is  certainly  new 
knowledge.  Deduction  applies  general  causes,  elements  or  pro- 
perties, as  reasons  to  confirm  or  explain  events  and  facts.  It  not 
only  adds  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  adds  knowledge  of  a  kind 
which  is  eminent  for  its  worth  and  dignity — thought-knowledge  of 
the  most  exalted  character — ^knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  which  govern  and  explain  all  individual  facta 
and  events. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INDUCTIVE  REASONING  OR  INDUCTION. 

§  234  "We  have  seen  that,  in  order  to  perform 
those  processes  of  deduction  which  relate  to  fiicts  and  pro^ir*a3 
events — ^the  processes  called  probable  reasoning — ^the  IS?S?**'^^  "* 
mind  must  be  ftimished  with  major  premises  or  gen- 
eral propositions. 
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The  proceds  by  which  we  gain  the  truths  thus  applied,  is  called 
induction  or  indwdive  reasoning.  We  proceed  to  inquire :  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  process  ?  What  are  the  conditions  and 
grounds  of  its  exercise?  What  the  assumptions  on  which  it 
rests?  What  are  its  applications  to  human  knowledge,  and 
what  the  rules  for  its  successful  use? 

Induction  is  usually  defined  as  the  deriving  generah  from  parU- 
culars ;  and  in  this  is  contrasted  with  deduction,  in  which  we  are 
said  to  proceed  from  generals  to  particulars.  This  definition  is 
correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  by  no  means  precise  or  exhaust- 
ive. There  are  many  processes  conceivable,  in  which  we  derive 
generals  from  particulars  which  are  not  processes  of  induction. 
For  example :  We  observe  ten  oranges,  and,  noticing  them  one 
by  one,  perceive  a  common  likeness  of  qualities.  We  gather  the 
results  of  our  observations  into  the  general  judgment  or  proposi- 
tion :  all  these  oranges  are  slightly  oval,  or  light  yellow,  or  yellow 
mottled  with  green.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  judgment,  though 
general  and  derived  from  particulars,  has  not  been  gained  by 
induction.  This  is  further  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  such  propo- 
sitions cannot  be  applied  in  deduction.  To  seek  thus  to  apply 
them,  would  be  an  idle  form,  attended  by  no  advantage,  and 
leading  to  no  conviction.  If  all  that  we  know  or  had  learned 
was  simply :  all  swans  hitherto  observed  were  white,  or  all  men 
observed  or  reported  have  died,  we  should  already  have  included 
io  the  major  premise  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  expand  the  knowledge  already  gained  into  a  form  of 
deduction.  With  such  general  propositions  as  premises,  deductive 
reasoning  would  be  either  superfluous  or  impertinent, 

"  If  induction,"  says  Galileo,  "  must  go  through  every  indi- 
vidual instance,  it  would  be  either  useless  or  impossible ;  impossi- 
ble if  the  number  of  cases  were  infinite ;  useless,  because  then  the 
universal  proposition  would  add  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge." 

And  yet  inductions  like  these — so-called — ^have  been  named 
by  some  the  only  perfect  or  truly  logical  inductions.  (Cf.  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  Logic,  Lee.  xvii.  §62;  Lee,  xxxiii.  §  108;  Appendix 
vii.)  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  if  such  inductions  are  ex- 
posed to  no  error,  they  contribute  no  truth.  They  are  safe  but 
useless,  for  they  admit  of  no  application,  except  as  a  convenience 
for  the  memory. 
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That  which  is  properly  called  induction  is  a  process  of  another 
character.  Examples  of  it  are  such  as  these.  I  observe  a 
certain  number  of  oranges,  and,  noticing  their  characteristics, 
infer  or  believe  that  all  oranges  have  certain  peculiarities  of 
form,  internal  constitution,  habits  of  growth,  etc.,  etc.  In  like 
manner,  I  infer  all  swans  are  and  must  be  white ;  not  merely  all 
the  swans  that  have  existed,  or  those  which  have  been  observed 
or  described,  but  the  whole  species  in  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future.  In  such  cases  we  take  the  examples  which  we  have 
observed,  to  stand  for  or  represent  the  entire  class. 

It  follows  that  judgmeyUa  of  induction  differ  from  simple  jvdg* 
ments,  in  certain  important  particulars.  To  return  to  our  first 
example ;  we  see  ten  oranges  with  certain  well-defined  character- 
istics. We  bring  them  under  their  appropriate  concepts,  and 
judge  or  affirm  these  concepts  of  the  individual  objects.  In  in- 
duction we  proceed  further :  we  add  to  these  simple  judgments 
yet  another,  viz.,  that  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  of  these, 
may  be  received  as  true  of  all  others  like  them.  The  ground  of 
the  first  judgment  is  facts  observed  and  compared.  The  ground 
of  the  second  is  what  is  called  the  analogy  of  nature.  A  judg- 
ment of  induction  is  then  a  judgment  of  compa/ring  observation, 
enlarged  by  a  judgment  of  analogy.  The  judgment  of  observation 
is  founded  on  observed  similarity.  The  judgment  of  analogy  is 
founded  on  an  interpreted  indication. 

What  is  usually  called  experience,  includes  acts  of  induction. 
Simple  observation  and  judgment  do  not  constitute  what  we 
usually  call  experience ;  for  this  imports  not  only  that  we  have 
made  and  preserved  observations,  but  also  that  we  are  capable  of 
applying  their  results  in  parallel  cases.  This  implies  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  cases  that  are,  and  those  that  are  not 
similar.  Without  this  power  or  discipline,  observation  or  bare 
experience  would  be  possible  but  useless.  For  it  would  enable 
us  simply  to  attain  and  retain  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  but 
never  to  apply  it  to  the  future. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  questions  return  upon  us 

with  Augmented  interest  and  importance :    What  is  the  ground, 

what  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  rules  for  a  sound  induction  ? 

They  are  questions  which  have  often  been  asked,  and  not  always 

very  satisfactorily  or  thoroughly  answered.     A.s  preliminary  to 

17* 
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the  development  of  the  correct  answers,  and  to  a  satisfisu^toir 
theory  of  induction,  we  may  profitably  consider  a  few  examples 
in  which  the  process  has  been  successfully  applied. 

§  235.  The  inducaons  of  common  life  have  already 
of  common  life  been  noticed.  They  differ  from  the  inductions  of 
SBcfence/""  scicncc,  in  that  their  results  are  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  universal  statements  to  which  there  are 
no  exceptions.  Nor  do  they  result  in  the  discovery  of  ultimate 
properties,  agencies,  and  laws.  Their  results  are  seen  in  the 
common  sense  and  common  prudence  which  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  the  common  acts  and  duties  of  common  life. 
Uncommon  skill  and  readiness  in  interpreting  such  indications 
is  termed  acuteness,  discernment,  sagacity,  and  tact  Less  than 
the  usual  capacity  to  make  such  inductions  quickly  and  correctly, 
is  denominated  slowness  and  stupidity.  The  average  capacity  is 
called  common  sense,  in  one  of  the  significations  of  this  term. 

The  second  class  of  examples  of  the  process  of  induction  is 
furnished  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  The  inductions  of 
common  life  are  in  one  sense  discoveries,  but  the  indications 
are  so  readily  interpreted  and  the  inferences  are  derived  with  so 
great  unanimity  and  universality,  that  the  intellectual  process 
(or  processes)  by  which  they  are  made,  attracts  little  attention, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  readily  analyzed.  But  when  some  new 
and  wonder^l  agent  in  nature  is  brought  to  light,  or  some  new 
law  of  its  acting  is  established,  and  especially  when  the  power  or 
law  is  applied  to  some  brillianl  or  useful  result,  we  inquire 
with  the  greatest  interest.  How  came  the  discoverer  to  think  of 
that?  How  did  he  satisfy  himself  that  what  he  thought  was 
true  ?  In  such  cases  we  are  more  likely  to  find  answers  to  our 
questions,  inasmuch  as  the  steps  of  the  process  have  often  been 
slowly  made,  and  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  them 
can  be  distinctly  reproduced. 

We  select,  first  of  all,  the  brilliant  discovery  by  Franklin  of 
the  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity.  With  the  electrical 
agent,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  his  time,  the  electric  fluid,  Franklin 
was  entirely  familiar.  He  was  so  far  master  of  the  methods  of 
developing  it  in  sufficient  quantity  or  intensity,  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  its  ordinary  and  obvious  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
hibit phenomena  that  had  previously  been  unknown.    He  had 
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the  electrical  machine  and  the  Leyden  jar,  and  could  produce 
at  pleasure  the  electrical  light,  and  the  report  following  the  con- 
nection of  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  conditions.  With  these, 
iben  somewhat  novel  phenomena,  he  had  become  entirely 
jkmiliftr  in  observation  and  thought ;  as  &miliar  as  men  in 
common  life  are  with  the  aspect  or  form  of  a  fruit,  or  with  the 
expression  of  a  gentle  or  vicious  animal.  He  had  also  closely 
observed  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  had  noticed  simi- 
larities which  had  never  been  thought  of  before.  The  wave-like 
dieet  and  the  zig-zag  line  and  the  loud  report  were  seen  to  re- 
semble the  less  impressive  phenomena  of  the  machine  and  the 
Leyden  jar ;  and  it  occurred  to  his  thoughts  that  the  similarity 
of  the  phenomena  indicated  a  common  agent  or  power  as  their 
cause.  This  suggestion  was  strengthened  by  the  thought,  that 
clouds  might  be  to  clouds,  or  clouds  to  the  earth,  as  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  mere  observation  of  simi- 
larities like  these  might  have  satisfied  the  mind  of  Franklin, 
that  the  power  or  fluid  in  the  heavens  must  be  the  same  with 
that  which  could  be  accumulated  by  the  machine  from  the 
earth.  When  at  last  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  power  in 
question  to  affect  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  when  he  made  it 
to  run  along  an  insulated  kite-string,  to  emit  a  spark,  to  charge 
a  Leyden  jar — ^in  short,  to  exhibit  not  only  similar  but  the  same 
indications  with  machine  electricity,  the  induction  could  no 
longer  be  doubted.  The  decisive  experiment  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  thought. 

Dr.  Black  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by 
observing  that  caustic  lime  increased  in  weight  when  changed 
into  common  lime,  and  by  inferring  that  this  weight  must  be 
derived  from  some  agent  in  the  atmosphere.  This  suggested 
the  thought  that  the  other  alkalies,  being  like  caustic  lime 
in  other  properties,  were  like  it  also  in  this.  The  experiment 
was  tried,  and  the  suggestion  was  found  to  be  correct.  This  put 
him  upon  the  inquiry  what  the  agent  was  which  entered  into 
combination  with  all  these  substances.  The  inquiry  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  carbonic  axnd  gas  as  a  newly-discovered  agent, 
and  the  determination  of  its  properties  and  laws. 

Daitan  is  said  to  ham  discovered  ihe  law  that  chemical  com« 
binations  are  effected  by  the  union  of  their  constituent  elements 
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in  fixed  proportions;  and  that,  when  a  larger  portion  of  an 
agent,  as  oxygen,  enters  into  such  a  combination,  it  is  invariably 
a  multiple  of  a  smaller.  He  was  led  to  this  by  the  knowledge 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  combination  in  such  proportions  had  in  fact 
been  observed.  Being  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  accustomed 
to  mathematical  relations,  he  generalized  the  result  of  a  few 
chance  observations  into  a  universal  law ;  it  "  being  irresistibly 
recommended  by  the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  the  notion 
possessed." 

One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  of  modern  discovery,  is 
that  achieved  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy^  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  The  similarity  in  appearance  and  in  many 
chemical  properties  between  such  alkalies  as  potash,  soda,  and 
lime,  and  the  clearly  identified  oxyds  of  metals,  had  led  to  the 
suggestion,  that  they  were  similar  in  chemical  constitution — i,  e., 
that  they  all  were  oxyds  of  metals.  But  the  metals  believed  in 
do  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  separate  state,  nor  had  they  ever  been 
exhibited  in  separate  form  by  any  agent  of  decomposition  hith- 
erto employed.  The  suggestion  that  there  were  such  metals,  and 
that  they  might  be  evolved,  was  confirmed  by  all  the  indications 
required  as  evidence,  except  their  actual  production.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  galvanic  battery  to  chemical  decomposition,  and 
the  triumphant  success  which  had  attended  its  use,  led  Davy  to 
try  it  upon  the  hitherto  intractable  and  irreducible  potash. 
Under  the  solvent  power  of  this  wondrous  agent,  the  knot  which 
had  never  before  been  unloosed  was  in  an  instant  untied.  At 
the  magic  touch  of  this  new  instrument,  the  little  globe  of  the 
newly-discovered  metal  leaped  into  view,  and  the  happy  sugges- 
tion was  confirmed  and  accepted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  It 
scarcely  needed  an  experiment  to  convince  the  sagacious  inter- 
preter, that  similar  metals  were  encrusted  within  coTnmon  lime 
and  soda.  The  discoverer  was  almost  as  certain  before  as  after 
the  battery  was  applied,  that  ealdum  and  sodium  would  in  fact 
be  evolved. 

In  the  last  series  of  discoveries  we  notice  the  following  order 
and  progress  of  thought  and  experiment.  First,  the  oxyds  of 
metals  were  observed  to  be  like  the  alkalies  in  certain  important 
properties.  But  the  metallic  oxyds  were  known  to  be  produced 
by  chemical  changes ;  copper,  iron,  etc.,  constantly  undergoing 
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this  process  before  our  eyes.  The  two  substances  being  alike  in 
certain  particulars,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  alike  in 
otheis.  If  pure  potassium  could  have  been  found  in  a  sepa* 
rate  state,  the  readiest  way  to  determine  the  point  would  have 
been  to  oxydize  the  metal  and  see  whether  the  result  would 
be  potash.  The  next  thing  was  to  Je-oxydize  it.  This  was  ac 
complished  by  the  agency  of  galvanism.  The  fact  that  galvanic 
agency  could  decompose  chemical  compounds  so  intractable, 
suggested  that  possibly  there  were  none  which  it  could  not  over- 
come. If  this  were  so,  it  would  ToUow,  that  the  force  which  held 
them  in  union,  must  be  electric.  This  was  established  by  its  ap- 
propriate evidence,  and  is  called  by  Whewell,  "  the  highest  gen- 
eralization at  which  chemical  philosophers  have  yet  arrived." 
Hut  Indudive  Sciences,  B.  xiv.  c.  10.  The  mental  process  is 
precisely  that  which  is  common  to  every  case  of  Induction.  Cer- 
tain objects  are  seen  to  be  alike  in  certain  properties  or  laws.  It 
is  believed  or  judged  that  similarity  in  these  particulars  indi- 
cates likeness  in  others.  Potash  is  like  iron-rust  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  therefore  it  is  like  iron-rust  in  being  the  oxyd  of  a  metal. 
All  chemical  compounds  are  strikingly  alike  in  certain  parti- 
culars. Certain  of  these  are  separable  by  the  electric  force ; 
thwe&re  all  are  separable  by  this  agency.  But  if  separable 
by  it,  they  are  held  in  union  by  the  same  force. 

From  discoveries  of  this  kind  we  pass  to  those  in  astronomical 
physics — to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Oalileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton. 

Oopemicus  hegsai  by  discovering,  as  it  is  said,  the  heliocentric 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  The  way  in  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt  and  defend  it,  is  described  by  himself.  He  had  found  in 
ancient  authors,  accounts  of  Philolaus  and  others  who  had 
asserted  the  motion  of  the  earth.  **  Then  I  began  to  meditate 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  it  appeared  an 
absurd  opinion,  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times  others 
had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I  conceived  that  I  also  might 
take  the  liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
ear&'s  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better  explanations  than 
the  ancient  ones  of  the  revolution  of  the  celestial  orbs." 

**  Having  then  assumed  the  motions  of  the  celestial  orbs  which 
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are  hereafter  explained,  by  laborious  and  long  observation  I  at 
length  found  that,  if  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  be  com- 
pared with  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  not  only  their  phenomena 
follow  from  the  supposition,  but  also  that  the  several  orbs  and 
the  whole  system  are  so  connected  in  order  and  magnitude,  that 
no  one  part  can  be  transposed  without  disturbing  die  rest,  and 
introducing  confusion  into  the  universe." 

In  1609  Oalileo  constructed  his  telescope,  and  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  This  at  once  confirmed  the 
Copemican  theory,  by  opening  before  the  eyes  of  men  another 
system  subordinate  to  the  solar,  of  heavenly  bodies  revolving 
about  their  primaries,  thus  giving  an  analogon  of  the  greater. 
The  subsequent  discovery  by  the  same  instrument  of  the  phases 
of  Venus,  at  once  confirmed  the  new  theory  of  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  answered  an  objection  against  it 
by  explaining  why  Venus  did  not  appear  larger  when  nearer 
the  beholder. 

GopemievA  furnished  the  suggestion,  by  reflecting  on  the  known 
feet,  that  the  apparent  places  of  objects  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  motion  of  one  or  both,  and  that  the  simplest  solution  or  theory 
was  to  be  preferred.  Galileo,  by  his  telescope,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  experiment,  by  enabling  observers,  ia  a  certain  sense,  to  observe 
for  themselves  whether  it  was  the  sun  or  the  earth  which  moved. 

Kepler  prepared  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  his 
determination  of  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets,  and  the  law 
of  their  motions.  Newton  had  been  himself  familiar  with  the 
law  by  which,  in  obedience  to  terrestrial  gravity,  bodies  fidl  to 
the  earth's  surface.  The  first  thought  which  led  to  the  extension 
of  this  agent  to  the  celestial  bodies  occurred  to  him  in  1666.  "As 
he  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  he  fell  into  a  speculation  on  the  power 
of  gravity :  that,  as  this  power  is  not  found  sensibly  diminished  at 
the  remotest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we 
can  rise,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  nor  even  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  power  must  extend  much  further  than 
was  usually  thought.  *  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon  ?'  said  he 
to  himself;  *and,  if  so,  her  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it; 
perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby.' "  Upon  this  sug- 
gestion, he  proceeded  to  the  calculation  of  the  deflection  of  th^ 
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moon  from  a  tangent  to  its  orbit  in  a  single  second ;  it  being 
assumed  that  the  moon  was  at  the  distance  from  the  earth  which 
was  then  received.  The  result  disappointed  him ;  for  he  found 
that  this  deflection  would  be  thirteen  feet,  which  did  not  cor- 
respond with  that  required  by  the  supposition  that  gravity 
deflected  it  He  laid  his  calculation  aside.  The  subsequent 
discovery  that  the  course  described  by  a  fitUiag  body  is  an  ellipse, 
and  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  could  be 
correctly  ascertained,  enabled  him  to  accept  his  theory  on  the 
ground  that  it  coincided  with  actual  fact  The  distance  of  the 
moon  had  previously  been  computed  on  an  assumed  but  mistaken 
diameter  of  the  earth.  A  more  accurate  measurement  of  a 
di^ree  upon  the  earth's  surface  led  to  a  correction  of  the  distance 
of  the  moon,  and  Newton's  theory  was  henceforward  accepted  as 
a  demonstrated  truth.  He  first  conjectured  that  the  extension 
of  a  known  force  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  is  possible  and 
rational.  .  He  asks,  "  if  «o"  "  what  then  /"  following  out  his  in- 
ducUon  by  a  mathematical  deduction.  He  then,  by  other  mathe- 
matical calculations  decisively  tested  this  deduction,  and  the 
conjectured  agent  was  established  as  a  vera  cauaa^  and  its  laws 
were  carefully  computed ;  the  true  theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  forever  settled. 

The  examples  cited  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
inductive  process.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  physical 
sciences,  not  because  these  differ  essentially  from  those  which 
concern  moral  and  political  subjects,  but  because  they  illustrate 
more  strikingly  the  steps  of  induction.  The  objects  with  which 
they  are  concerned  are  more  interesting  to  the  majority  of  men. 
The  effects  of  discoveries  in  them  are  more  obvious.  The  experi- 
ments and  observations  which  have  led  to  them  are  more 
brilliant  and  startling.  Many  of  their  results  are  permanently 
fixed  in  the  arts  of  life,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Some  of 
them  are  continually  brought  to  our  thoughts  by  engines  and 
instruments  which  materially  contribute  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  man.  The  telescope,  the  prism,  the  quadrant,  the 
hydraulic  press,  the  steam  engine,  the  galvanic  battery,  are  all 
permanent  memorials  of  what  these  processes  have  wrought,  and 
they  prompt  to  eager  inquiries  after  the  operations  by  which  they 
were  first  constructed  in  thought 
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The  attentive  consideration  of  these  examples  proves  that 
induction  in  science  is  substantially  the  same  process  with  in* 
Auction  in  common  life — ^that  in  both  cases  it  is  a  process  of  in- 
terpreting indications. 

§  236.  This  assertion  prompts  the  inquiries,  Why  then 
dSti^  rf*8d-  are  the  processes  of  common  induction  so  easy  and  those 
ence more diffl-  ^£  gciencc  SO  difficult?  Why  is  the  progress  to  com- 
mon sense  so  easily  and  rapidly  made  in  the  in&ncy 
and  childhood  of  the  individual,  and  why  have  the  advances  of 
science  been  so  difficult  ?  Why  so  long  delayed  ? — why,  even 
now,  is  it  true  that  in  respect  to  so  many  branches  of  knowledge 
the  race  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ?  To  these  questions  the  following 
answers  can  be  given. 

We  notice  First:  that  in  science,  the  properties  observed, — 
which  are  the  indicia  or  indicators  of  others, — are  less  obtrusive 
than  those  used  in  common  life,  and  are  often  &,r  removed  from 
common  observation.  To  be  apprehended  even,  they  require 
closer  attention  than  men  in  common  life  are  able  to  give. 

Many  of  these  properties  can  only  be  apprehended  by  some 
nicely  constructed  aid  to  the  powers  of  sense,  or  some  costly  and 
ingeniously  devised  apparatus ;  to  the  production  of  which  spe- 
cial inventive  sagacity  is  required,  which  sagacity  itself  must 
be  the  fruit  of  many  men  or  generations  which  have  gone 
before. 

Second :  The  inductions  of  common  life  are  founded  on  super- 
ficial and  partly  inaccurate  observations.  Those  of  science  rest 
upon  the  sharpest  analysis.  The  common  observer  observes  fects 
and  detects  principles  in  regard  to  things  or  powers  in  the  gross, 
both  as  they  are  combined  and  operated  in  nature.  He  does 
not  go  far  beyond  the  things  and  phenomena  which  the  common 
necessities  of  life  require  men  to  distinguish.  The  scientific  ob- 
server continually  aims  to  detect  and  separate,  by  a  refined  and 
acute  analysis,  powers  and  agents  which  are  never  divided  except 
by  artificial  appliances, — and  some  of  which  are  never  parted 
even  by  these.  Hence  the  experiments  of  common  sense  and  the 
experiments  of  science,  are  very  different. 

Third:  Many  of  the  inductions  in  science  are  fiir  more 
general  and  comprehensive  than  the  inductions  of  common 
life.    Many  of  the  subtle  agents  or  laws  which  science  detects, 
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are  fiur  more  general  and  extensive  than  those  which  observation 
discerns. 

Consequently  they  furnish  the  grounds  for  more  varied  induc- 
tions. They  can  be  applied  to  explain  a  greater  number  of  indivi- 
dual phenomena.  They  suggest  very  many  possible  theories.  They 
incite  to  a  manifold  greater  number  of  experiments.  When  any 
such  comprehensive  power  or  attribute  is  established,  it  can  be 
used  in  a  large  number  of  deductions. 

FimrOi :  One  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  scientific  in- 
ductions is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  so  widely  and 
severely  maihemaiicdL 

The  relations  of  space  and  number  are  capable  of  being  af- 
firmed of  every  material  agent,  and  hence  when  any  one  is 
found  to  exist  and  act  according  to  such  relations,  we  have  aj. 
once  the  occasion  and  means  of  a  very  comprehensive  generali- 
zation. The  language  of  mathematics  is  the  most  precise  and  in- 
telligible, the  most  easily  communicated,  and  the  most  readily  un- 
derstood of  all  language.  The  tests  of  measure,  weight,  and 
quantity  are  the  most  easily  applied  of  all  tests.  The  sciences 
of  space  and  number  are  also  capable  of  the  clearest,  the  most 
convincing,  and  the  most  fruitful  of  deductions,  and  hence  so  far 
as  they  can  be  legitimately  applied,  they  can  most  readily  test 
experiments  and  record  their  results. 

Fifth:  Science  is  necessarily  more  a  grmoth  than  any  other 
species  of  knowledge.  One  discovery  not  only  in  fact  prepares 
the  way  for  another  in  the  actual  history  and  order  of  man's  at- 
tainments, but  by  the  necessary  dependence  of  one  discovered 
law  or  agent  upon  another.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  pure  Oeometry,  Algebra,  the  Calculus,  and  the  laws 
of  Mechanics,  Optics,  with  the  use  and  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  had  been  in  part  developed  before  and  in  part  perfected 
by  Newton,  before  they  could  be  applied  by  him  to  this  particular 
discovery.  In  almost  every  great  induction,  many  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  are  laid  under  contribution.  All  the  previous 
steps  are  presupposed  when  a  single  forward  step  is  to  be  taken. 

This  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  of  the  inductions  of 
common  life.  The  well-qualified  and  well-trained  man  can  with 
no  great  difficulty  develop  of  himself  much  that  the  race  has 
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gained  by  common  sense  and  observation,  or  can  appropriate 
and  master  it  with  ease.  The  common  sense  of  to-day  in  a  re- 
fined and  educated  community  in  England  or  America  readily 
appropriates  the  products  which  the  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence of  another  generation  had  matured  and  preserved  in  lan- 
guage, traditions,  manners  and  institutions.  For  all  these  are 
taken  up  by  the  mind  with  marvellous  ease,  and  require  but  little 
of  that  discipline,  which  the  mastery  of  the  circle  of  those  sci- 
ences which  are  necessary  for  success,  imposes  upon  the  dis- 
coverer. The  difference  is  slight  between  the  common  sense 
of  Socrates  and  the  common  sense  of  the  honest  and  independ- 
ent observer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  compared  with  the 
immense  disparity  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  student  of  Physics  in  Socrates'  time  and  in  our  own. 

These  considerations  we  think  sufficiently  explain  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  inductions  of  science  and  those  of 
common  life,  and  establish  the  truth  that  the  process  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  each.  These  differences  are  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  the  subject-matter,  without  requiring  any 
difference  in  the  process  of  interpreting  them. 

Induction  in  both  combines  an  accurate  obaervation  of  pro- 
perties and  a  sagacious  interpretaMon  of  what  they  indicate.  But 
precisely  here  arises  the  most  interesting  and  vital  of  questions, 
"  On  what  ground  or  by  what  evidence  do  we  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  ?"  We  can  safely  reply,  it  is  not  upon 
the  ground  of  simple  experience.  For  a  long  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  all  swans  are  white,  for  the  reason  that  no  swan  of 
any  other  color  had  been  observed  or  heard  of  "  Mankind  were 
wrong,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  in  concluding  that  all  swans  are  white : 
are  we  also  wrong  when  we  conclude  that  all  men's  heads  grow 
above  their  shoulders  and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  the  naturalist  Pliny  ?  We  have  no  doubt  what  is 
the  correct  answer  to  this  question.  But  why  are  not  men  wrong 
in  rejecting  such  a  story,  and  in  believing  with  assured  confi- 
dence, that  wherever  men  exist,  their  heads  are  not  beneath  their 
shoulders?  Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  sufficient 
for  a  complete  induction,  while  in  others,  myriads  of  concurring 
itistances,  without  a  single  exception  known  or  presumed,  go 
such  a  very  little  way  towards  establishing  an  universal  propo* 
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sitionf  Whoever  can  answer  this  question  knows  more  of  ths 
philosophy  of  logic  than  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  has 
solved  the  great  problem  of  induction."    Logte,  B.  iii.  c.  3. 

If  we  seek  to  answer  this  question,  we  say  it  is  more  credible, 
or  reasonable  to  believe  that  swans  should  vary  in  color  than 
that  men  should  vary  so  greatly  in  form.  But  why  is  it  more 
credible?  Some  would  deem  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  in 
most  species  of  animals,  individuals  which  are  alike  in  every 
other  respect  differ  in  color, — ^in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
generally  observed  law  that  color  is  very  variable,  while  some 
constant  outline  or  type  of  form  is  uniformly  observed  in  every 
species,  or  at  least  has  never  admitted  a  deviation  so  monstrous 
as  would  be  implied  in  having  the  head  beneath  the  shoulders. 
This  would  be  Mill's  answer  to  his  own  question.  But  this  does 
not  fully  explain  our  confident  assurance  that  it  is  altogether 
incredible  that  a  species  of  men  should  be  so  constructed.  We 
cannot  admit  the  supposition  for  a  moment,  for  the  decisive 
reascm  that  men  so  formed  could  not  perform  the  functions  of 
men  with  any  convenience  or  success ;  that  such  a  form  would 
ofiend  both  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  would  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  convenience  to  which  we 
assume  that  nature  would  certainly  conform. 

Considerations  of  convenience  and  of  adaptation,  and  even  of 
beauty  and  gra/^,  go  far  in  such  a  case  toward  deciding  the  question. 
They  give  that  weight  and  force  to  those  ''  single  instances  which 
in  some  cases  are  sufficient  for  a  complete  induction,"  and  take  away 
all  force  from  the  "  myriads  of  concurring  instances  "  in  other 
directions.  It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  such  relations  assumed 
a  priori  to  be  true  of  the  whole  universe  of  being  and  to  hold 
good  of  its  properties,  powers,  and  laws,  that  we  proceed  in  all 
our  judgments  of  induction.  These  direct  the  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  indications  furnished  by  observation.  These  prompt 
to  the  questions  which  we  ask  of  nature  in  our  experiments. 
These  suggest  the  hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena. These  confirm  all  the  theories  which  we  finally  accept 
as  true. 

§  237.  We  inquire  next,  what  are  some  of  the  The  a  priori 
truths  or  affirmations  which  the  mind  assumes  in  all  JJmed°io  !» 
its  inductions,  and  by  which  it  regulates  its  inquiries  <*'^P^*on 
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into  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe?  We 
call  these  in  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion  assumptUms, 
We  do  not  by  this  imply  that  they  are  not  valid  and  true:  they 
are  logically  necessary  to  the  inductive  process  when  it  is  analyzed. 
We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  they  are  all  ultimate  and 
original  to  the  mind.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  a  priori  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  processes  of 
inductive  inquiry.     Some  of  them  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  All  the  objects  with  which  the  mind  concerns  itself  in  its 
inductions,  are  known  as  mbetancea  and  oMrUnUes,  It  is  with  the 
properties  or  attributes  of  matter  and  mind,  as  exhibited  through 
phenomena,  that  these  inquiries  are  exclusively  occupied,  whether 
they  are  known  as  qualities,  powers,  or  relations.  Beings  are 
known  to  the  philosopher  by  their  attributes  or  relations;  it  is 
by  these,  that  they  are  distinguished,  classified,  and  named. 

(2.)  Induction  assumes  and  implies  the  reality  of  the  catiaative 
energy,  as  necessary  to  explain  the  origination  of  every  begun 
existence,  and  of  all  occurring  phenomena.  Whether  it  investi- 
gates the  powers  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  nature,  it  proceeds 
upon  this  as  a  necessary  assumption.  A  power  in  any  being  or 
agent  is  its  capacity  to  prodtice  an  effect  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions and  according  to  definite  laws.  The  power  of  heat  to 
expand  metals,  of  a  burning  body  to  explode  gunpowder,  of 
oxygen  to  corrode  metals,  of  the  soul  to  know  objects  knowable, 
and  to  care  for  objects  desirable ;  all  express  and  suppose  a 
single  common  relation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  an  energy  that  is 
causative  of  effects. 

That  this  relation  is  real,  is  assumed  and  implied  in  all  our 
investigations  into  the  unknown.  This  is  true,  if  our  inquiries 
respect  the  ascertainment  of  the  unknown  originator  of  a  known 
effect,  and  result  in  the  discovery  of  such  elements  as  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  or  of  such  metals  as  potassium  and  aluminium^  or  of 
such  agents  as  gravitation  and  electricity ;  or  if  we  are  still  on  the 
quest,  and  the  cause  or  power  sought  for  is  not  yet  evolved.  The 
same  is  true  if  our  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  determination  of 
the  laws  or  the  precise  conditions  under  which  an  ascertained 
cause  produces  a  given  effect,  or  to  the  more  definite  statement  of 
the  relations — mathematical  or  otherwise — under  which  these 
conditions  vary  with  a  varying  effect,  as  in  the  determination  of 
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the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  or  of  mental  per- 
ception, association,  desire,  and  volition. 

(3.)  Kme  and  Space,  vrith  the  relationa  which  they  hold  to  ex- 
tended objects  and  succeeding  events,  are  also  assumed  in  induo- 
tion.  So  also  is  the  possibility  of  the  mathematical  constructions 
which  are  conditioned  by  Time  and  Space ;  in  other  words,  the 
reality  and  nature  of  geometrical  and  arithmetieal  quantities, 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  their  varied  applications  to 
concrete  objects  and  phenomena.  These  are  not  only  assumed, 
they  are  put  in  the  fore-front  of  the  whole  scheme  of  modern 
inductive  philosophy.  The  processes  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation are  made  the  models  for  all  scientific  investigation.  Their 
results  are  the  instruments  of  measuring  all  physical  forces  and 
of  formulating  all  physical  laws. 

Gravitation  was  scarcely  determined  to  be  a  force,  till  its 
mathematical  relations  were  expressed  in  the  law  that  it  is  a 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  laws 
of  falling  or  projected  bodies  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  geo- 
metric curves  in  which  they  move,  and  by  the  numbers  which 
describe  their  velocity.  The  pressure  and  flow  of  fluids  are  re- 
duced to  mathematical  expressions.  Chemical  affinity  is  com- 
prehended under  the  wide-reaching  principle  that  different  ele- 
ments unite  in  definite  numerical  proportions,  which  has 
furnished  the  foundation  for  modem  chemical  symbolization. 
The  entire  theory  of  astronomy  is  a  combination  of  mechanics 
and  applied  geometry.  Modem  researches  respecting  light, 
electricity,  and  heat,  have  dared  to  propound  the  theory  that  all 
these  are  different  modes  of  motion,  the  rate  of  whose  vibrations 
determines  these  subtle  and  marvellously  potent  phenomena. 
They  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  varying  phenomena  of 
these  so-called  forces  or  agents  are  attended  by  motions  that  can  be 
made  the  test  of  their  presence  and  the  measure  of  their  intensity. 

So  extensively  have  mathematical  relations  been  applied  in 
modem  induction,  that  it  has  been  gravely  urged  on  the  one 
hand  that  spiritual  phenomena  and  forces  can  in  no  way  come 
under  the  inquiries  of  science,  because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  be 
subjected  to  mathematical  relations,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they 
can  and  must  be  subjected  to  these  relations  in  order  that  any 
science  of  spirit  may  exist 
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(4.)  Induction  assumes  that  properties  and  laws  w^icli  are 
known,  indicate  and  signify  other  powers  and  laws  ;  that  in  these 
indications  nature  is  honest  and  open  in  her  dealings  with  man ; 
in  other  words,  that  she  is  consistent  with  herself,  or  uniform  in 
her  methods  of  revealing  or  suggesting  what  man  is  prompted 
to  interpret  or  explain.  For  example,  we  judge  that  a  certain 
form  or  appearance  in  a  fruit  indicates  a  certain  flavor ;  that  a 
particular  aspect  of  stem  and  branches  signifies  a  habit  of  leaf 
and  fruit ;  that  a  given  expression  of  countenance  betokens  a 
peculiar  disposition  or  temper  in  man  or  beast ;  that  striking 
similarities  of  attributes  in  metals  indicate  a  similar  capacity 
to  be  oxjdized ;  that  obvious  and  pervading  similarities  in  phe- 
nomena prove  that  electricity  in  the  earth  is  the  same  agent  as 
the  cause  of  lightning  in  the  heavens ;  that  the  same  power 
which  is  pervasive  enough  to  affect  bodies  near  the  earth,  is  pro- 
bably or  at  least  possibly — ^in  part  or  solely — the  power  which 
holds  the  moon  in  its  changing  path  around  the  earth. 

It  is  implied  in  the  honesty  or,  which  is  equivalent,  in  the 
significance  or  interpretability  of  nature  that  she  is  also  uniform, 
or  self-consistent  with  herself  from  time  to  time;  or  in  other 
words,  that  her  laws  and  methods  are  permanent. 

In  other  words,  induction  requires  that  we  assume  that  nature 
is  constant  and  uniform  in  her  agencies,  operations,  and  laws ; 
also  in  her  methods  of  making  these  known  to  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer  into  her  secrets. 

It  might  here  be  asked.  Why  do  we  believe  this  to  be  true  ?  Is 
the  assumption  groundless  and  ultimate,  or  is  it  foimded  upon 
some  reason?  It  might  be  said  that  otherwise  we  could  not 
know  or  interpret  nature  at  all :  If  nature  were  not  thus  honest 
and  uniform,  the  human  mind  could  have  no  knowledge  except 
of  individual  things,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  to-day  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  to-morrow.  But  it  might  still  be  inquired,  What 
necessity  is  there  that  we  know  and  generalize  ?  or  more  broadly, 
By  what  right  do  we  presume  that  the  objective  universe  is  so 
constructed  that  the  human  mind  may  know  it  ?  We  say,  "  If 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  mind:  The 
mind  would  feel  impulses  and  use  activities  which  would  find  no 
corresponding  objects :  It  would  be  impelled  to  modes  of  action 
in  generalizing,  interpreting,  in  explaining  and  forecasting,  to 
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which  tnere  would  be  no  corresponding  realities.    If  this  answer 
18  appropriate  or  valid,  it  suggests  another  assumption,  viz. : 

(5.)  Nature  adapts  objects  and  powers  to  certain  ends.  In 
other  words,  physical  forces  are  regulated  and  controlled  by 
design.  The  application  already  made  shows  that  this  principle 
is  assumed.  This  will  be  still  more  clearly  manifest  from  the 
examples  previously  cited.  When  Copernicus  proposed  to  himself 
to  try  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  heUer  explanation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  celes- 
tial orbs  than  those  currently  received  from  the  ancients,  we  ask 
what  he  would  conceive  to  be  a  better  explanation,  and  find  an 
answer  to  our  own  question,  in  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
prefer  his  own.  These  reasons  were,  that  this  theory  supposed 
greater  simplicity  and  symmetry  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  than  the  older  theory  furnished.  But  why  is  a  neater 
and  more  symmetrical  theory  to  be  preferred  7  Because  it  is 
better  adapted  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, — ^because  this  mind 
thus  reflects:  Were  I  to  provide  for  the  motions  and  appearances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  given  materials,  viz.,  force,  motion, 
etc.,  I  should  hold  and  move  these  bodies  by  the  simplest  possi- 
ble arrangement  of  motions,  and  the  most  economical  disposi- 
tion of  forces. 

Newton,  reflecting  on  the  force  of  gravity,  inquires  within 
himself,  "  Why  may  not  the  force  which  extends  beyond  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  also  extend  as  far  as  the  moon,  and 
why  may  she  not  be  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby  ?"  His  own 
question  implied  the  answer :  "  If  this  single  force,  known  to 
exist,  would  explain  the  movements  of  the  solar  system,  it  is 
more  rational  to  believe  that  this  force  actually  exists  than  to 
adopt  any  other  explanation."  This  involves  the  assumption  of 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  designed  effects  of  the  force  or  forces 
conceived  to  be  at  command.  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the  same 
assumption  that  we  explain  the  general  laws  of  philosophizing 
which  Newton  has  laid  down.  The  rule  that  real  and  suflicient 
causes  of  phenomena  are  to  be  taken  to  explain  phenomena, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  interpreted  as  coming  under  the  more 
general  law  of  parsimony ,  is  only  an  enunciation  of  the  truth  that 
if  an  element,  or  force,  already  known  to  exist,  can  be  employed 
to  evolve,  produce,  or  accomplish  an  effect,  no  new  force  will  bo 
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provided  or  is  to  be  supposed.  If  we  ask  upon  what  this  as- 
Gumption  rests,  we  reply,  that  any  other  arrangement  would  be 
bad  economy — an  unwise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Underlying  all  inductive  inquiry,  we  find  the  assumption  of  a 
twofold  adaptation  in  nature ;  firsts  of  the  several  parts  or  forces 
to  one  another,  and  second^  of  the  indications  of  nature  to  the 
mind  that  interprets  them.  But  in  assuming  that  nature  thus 
adapts  her  forces  to  ends  and  also  that  the  human  mind  is  com- 
petent to  discern  these  ends  and  to  interpret  the  skill  and 
success  of  nature  in  accomplishing  them,  we  imply — 

(6.)  That  the  human  intellect  in  induction,  judges  the  con- 
stitution and  operations  of  nature  by  referring  to  what  it  would 
itself  consider  to  be  rational  and  wise.  In  other  words,  induc- 
tion assumes  that  the  rational  methods  of  the  divine  and  human 
inieUect  are  similar,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  therefore 
capable  of  judging  of  the  principles  and  aims  by  which  the  uni- 
verse ^¥as  constructed  and  its  laws  can  be  known.  More  briefly 
expressed,  Induction  is  only  possible  on  the  ass'amption  that  the 
intellect  of  man  is  a  reflex  of  the  Divine  Intellect;  or  tliat  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God. 

§  238.  The  so-called  rules  or  methods  of  induction 
of  inductiwi.*"  are  three :  The  method  of  agreement,  the  method  of 
difference,  and  the  meOwd  of  concomitant  variations. 
They  are  briefly  stated  as  follows :  (1.)  If  in  all  cases  of  an 
eflect  or  phenomenon,  one  condition  is  uniformly  present,  that  is 
the  cause  or  includes  the  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon  or  eflect. 
(2.)  If,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  effect  does  occur,  one  single 
condition  is  present,  which  is  uniformly  absent  whenever  such 
effect  does  not  occur,  this  constantly  present  or  absent  condition 
is  presumed  to  be  its  cause.  (3.)  If,  whenever  an  effect  or  phe- 
nomenon is  marked  with  peculiar  energy,  any  condition  varies 
with  proportional  intensity,  this  varying  condition  is  the  cause 
of  such  an  effect. 

Properly  conceived,  these  are  rules  for  testing  or  proving  in- 
ductions, or  rules  for  experiment :  they  cast  no  light  upon  that 
which  is  most  essential  in  the  inductive  process.  An  experiment 
is  a  nice  analysis  or  observation,  made  for  an  express  design. 
Analysis,  t.  e.,  discriminating  attention,  is  the  condition  of  all 
observation  of  qualities  and  causes.     It  begins  with  sensible  per^ 
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caption,  and  without  it,  generalization  and  classification  are  im- 
possible.  The  analysis  used  in  induction  is  peculiar  only  in 
being  directed  to  those  properties  and  laws  which  are  less  ob^ 
vious,  and  often  guides  to  a  special  search  for  those  which  the 
senses  cannot  directly  detect,  but  which  the  mind  divines. 

The  rules  for  this  search  are  not  different  in  &ct  from  those 
which  the  simpler  inductions  of  common  sense  and  of  common 
life  require  and  employ.  It  is  only  because  the  relations  upon 
which  they  are  employed  are  less  obvious,  and  the  discriminations 
are  more  difficult,  that  these  rules  need  to  be  distinctly  con- 
sidered and  formally  applied,  and  that  the  formal  recognition  of 
ihem  by  Bacon  and  Newton  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advance 
of  modem  science. 

§  239.  Their  design  k  to  test  a  theory,  hypothesid,  or  '^l  "^mImm 
suggestion  which  the  mind  has  already  formed.  The  S^J^®***  *°^ 
experimenter  upon  nature  must  come  to  her  with  his 
question  formed  and  the  answer  anticipated,  before  he  applies  the 
methods  of  agreement  and  difference.  Lord  Bacon  says  abund- 
antly that  it  is  the  prudens  qucestio,  or  the  wiselynsuggested 
question,  which  directs  the  experiment  to  an  anticipated  result, 
and  which  very  often  confidently  predicts  the  result  before  it  is 
actually  established  or  proved. 

If  now,  the  question  suggests  and  guides  the  experiment,  and 
if  the  anticipation  predicts  the  fulfillment,  we  ask.  What  suggests 
the  guesHonf  What  are  the  grounds  on  which,  or  the  methods 
by  which  the  mind  forms  its  hypothesis  f  When  for  example, 
Newton  anticipated  in  thought  the  solution  of  the  motions  of  the 
solar  system  by  gravity,  or  Davy  believed  that  he  could  bring 
out  from  the  brown  and  earthy  potash  the  brilliant  potassium, 
what  were  the  grounds  upon  which,  and  the  rules  after  which, 
their  minds  proceeded  ?  The  question  may  be  more  generally 
stated :  What  are  the  conditions  of  successful  invention  and  dis- 
covery f 

To  this  question  many  would  reply,  '  No  answer  can  be  given. 

The  power  to  read  the  secrets  of  nature  is  a  gift  of  nature.     It 

can  be  improved  by  exercise ;  it  can  be  formed  and  developed 

into  tael  and  skill;  but  what  are  the  methods  by  which  exercise 

can  form  or  mature  it,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of 

analysis  to  trace  out  or  describe.'    There  is  some  truth  in  this 
18 
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view,  thougH  not  to  the  full  extent  of  this  representation. 
Analysis  can  at  least  separate  and  describe  the  essential  elements 
of  the  process,  and  can  so  &r  describe  the  conditions  of  successful 
achievement 

(1.)  The  first  condition  is,  that  tiie  attention  be  directed  to  that 
class  of  objects  and  powers  already  known,  which  are  to  indicate 
and  suggest  tUe  unknown.  The  discoveries  of  science  are  founded 
upon  powers  and  relations  which  are  overlooked  by  the  great 
majority  even  of  cultivated  men.  The  sagacity  which  we  seek 
to  explain,  is  always  exercised  in  respect  to  that  subject-matter 
to  which  the  discoverer  has  given  special  attention,  and  with  the 
peculiarities  of  which  he  has  become  sp3cially  fisimiliar.  The 
chemical  discoverer  is  a  chemist.  The  discoverer  in  physics  is 
a  student  of  physics.  As  we  have  already  observed,  Franklin 
had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  electricity  and  lightning, 
by  long-continued  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  both,  before  he 
thought  of  their  identity.  It  was  not  till  Newton  had  meditated 
long  and  frequently  on  the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  he  was  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  anticipate  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation.  Davy  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  &miliar  with  all  the  chemical  facts  already  ascertained,  in 
order  to  conjecture  the  uuknown  base  of  potash.  It  is  plain,  that 
if  the  philosopher  is  to  interpret  indications,  he  must  first  observe 
and  attend  to  them. 

(2.)  It  is  implied  in  attention  to  objects  that  their  relations 
should  be  carefully  regarded.  For  the  purposes  of  knowledge, 
and  especially  of  science,  relations  are  all-important.  The  rela- 
tions most  important  to  science  are  those  of  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  leading  to  classification,  the  relations  of  number  and  magni- 
tude which  are  the  conditions  of  mensuration,  the  relations  of 
causation  and  design  which  are  essential  to  reasoning. 

In  respect  to  the  power  of  apprehending  relations  with  fecility 
and  success,  men  differ  greatly.  In  simple  judgments  of  com- 
parison, one  man  discerns  similar  and  dissimilar  qualities  when 
another  can  discern  neither  likeness  nor  difference.  Likenesses 
and  unlikenesses  of  form  are  likewise  detected  by  the  quick  eye. 
nf  one  man,  which  can  scarcely  be  made  apparent  to  the  slower 
and  less  acute  observation  of  another.  To  whatever  causes  these 
differences  of  power  may  be  af'.cribed,  whether  to  a  finer  sensuouv 
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organization,  or  a  more  refined  and  discerning  spiritual  nature, 
the  &ct  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  exist  They  are,  in  part  to 
be  ascribed  to  training  and  opportunities,  in  part  to  the  interest 
or  necessity  which  enforces  the  application  and  the  energetic 
action  of  the  powers,  and,  in  part,  to  original  aptitudes  and 
capacities. 

(3.)  The  next  condition  of  success  is  an  acquired  familiarvtg 
with  the  special  modes  of  indicating  the  unknown  which  are 
followed  in  any  special  sphere  of  observation  or  scientific  inquiry. 
The  florist  marks  indications  in  flowers  which  are  unmeaning  to 
other  persons,  and  learns  to  connect  them  with  what  they  indi- 
cate. The  cultivator  of  fruits  gains  the  same  sagacity  with 
fruits.  The  sportsman  alone  learns  by  experience  to  understand 
the  significance  of  certain  actions  of  his  game.  The  keen  and 
discerning  eye  in  every  department  is  trained  by  what  it  is  ac- 
customed to,  and  gains  some  definite  impressions  in  respect  to  the 
methods  of  nature  in  accomplishing  her  objects,  and  in  indicating 
her  powers  and  laws.  The  devotee  of  any  special  science  soon 
gains  a  familiarity  with  the  movements  of  nature  within  his  own 
sphere.     He  enters,  so  to  speak,  into  her  spirit. 

The  literal  import  of  this  language  is  as  follows :  The  physicist 
and  chemist,  the  botanist  and  geologist,  learn  by  degrees  that 
in  their  several  spheres  certain  properties  are  far  more  pre- 
valent than  others ;  that  they  are  very  often  present  and  ma- 
nifest ;  that  certain  combinations  of  elements  and  agencies  are, 
so  to  speak,  fisivorites  with  nature.  Certain  powers  are  very 
limited  in  their  application,  and  of  course  are  manifest  in  a  smaller 
number  of  phenomena.  Others  show  themselves  in  a  great 
variety  of  existences,  and  explain  a  great  number  of  phenomena. 
Just  as  &r  as  discovery  or  experience  proceed,  just  so  fiir  do  they 
mark  ofl*  certain  powers  and  laws  as  more,  and  others  as  less 
extensive.  This  is  the  simple  result  of  experience  often  repeated 
in  respect  to  a  sufficient  variety  of  cases ;  this  experience  matures 
into  familiarity  with  what  may  be  called  the  preferences,  or 
&vorite  methods,  according  to  which  nature  conducts  her  pro- 
cesses and  manifests  her  powers. 

(4.)  The  next  step  towards  discovery  is  Ihe  use  of  the  construct- 
voe  imagination.  All  the  steps  previously  considered  are  acts  of 
experience.     The  act  now  considered  is  an  act  of  mental  coiy 
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struction  or  combination.  It  relates  to  &cts  ss  supposed,  oi 
conceived  to  be  possible  or  probable  by  the  mind.  The  objects, 
relations,  and  methods  of  nature  being  all  mastered  by  quick  and 
attentive  observation,  must  be  marshalled  by  the  memory  and 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  imagination  to  be  re-arranged  and 
re-combined. 

Let  a  complex  substance  be  presented  for  that  analysis  in 
thought  which  precedes  the  test  of  experiment :  or  let  some  un- 
explained phenomenon  be  proposed  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
first  effort  is  to  present  to  the  imagination  every  known  element 
or  agent,  and  to  ask  which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  one  which  we 
require.  Or  if  none  that  are  known  will  meet  the  exigency, 
what  unknown  element  or  agent — and  acting  by  what  laws — ^may 
be  supposed  to  solve  the  problem  ? 

To  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  the  memory  must  be 
quick  to  suggest  all  the  powers  and  agents  that  are  known,in  all 
their  known  relations.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  single 
essential  fact  may  determine  the  question  whether  a  discovery 
shall  or  shall  not  be  made. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  memory  suggests  all  that 
she  has  gathered,  unless  the  imagination  reconstructs  and  recom- 
bines  in  relations  as  yet  untried  and  unknown.  The  imagination 
takes  all  the  materials  at  its  command,  all  the  powers  and  agents 
which  are  known  to  exist,  with  their  laws  and  relations,  and  con- 
nects them  in  new  constructions.  It  makes  these  combinations 
not  to  amuse  or  illustrate,  not  to  convince,  instruct,  or  to  per- 
suade, but  simply  to  conjecture  what  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigency. 

What  is  called  acciderUy  too,  very  often  combines  with 
memory  and  the  imagination,  and,  at  times,  determines  a 
great  discovery  in  science,  or  a  grand  invention  in  the  arts. 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester  happens  to  see  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  cover  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  forthwith  he  commences  a  course 
of  speculation  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  agent  which  ftimished 
this  force ;  and  thus  sets  in  motion  the  course  of  discovery  which 
has  given  to  science  and  art  steam  power  with  all  its  applications. 
But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  had  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  which  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
inquiries  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.     His  previous  knowledge 
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of  scienoe  and  bis  familiar  acquaintance  with  scientific  relations 
alcme  enabled  him  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  use  of  discovery. 
The  promptness  and  vigor  with  which  the  associative  faculty 
avails  itself  of  such  an  incident  decide  the  question  whether  it 
shall  be  received  as  a  productive  seed  or  whether  it  shall  fall 
upon  the  barren  rock. 

The  curiosity  of  the  investigator  is  a  most  important  condition 
of  fisiilure  or  success,  for  it  determines  whether  or  not  the  intel- 
lect shall  be  effectively  applied  to  the  objects  and  relations  which 
alone  prepare  the  way  for  new  knowledge.  Perseverance  and 
tenacity  hold  the  attention  and  the  memory  to  the  question 
which  may  have  been  started ;  they  task  the  memory  to  give  up 
all  its  past  acquisitions,  and  stimulate  the  imagination  to  persevc' 
rancc  in  its  efforts  to  reconstruct  them. 

(5.)  To  success  in  induction,  the  power  of  sure  and  ready  de- 
duction is  also  essential.  The  real  nature  and  reach  of  any 
theory  which  is  suggested  by  the  memory  or  constructed  by  the 
imagination,  cannot  be  understood  until  the  most  important  con- 
sequences and  applications  are  derived  from  it  in  the  form 
of  conclusions.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  no  sooner  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination  of  Newton,  in  the  question,  "  why 
not"  and  sanctioned  by  the  approving  answer,  "  it  is  very 
probably  true ;"  than  the  additional  thought, "  if  so,  what  foUows,'^ 
led  him  to  an  act  of  deduction. 

The  power  of  wide-reaching,  sure  and  rapid  deduction,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  qualifications  of  the  success&l  dis- 
coverer. A  severe  training  in  the  discipline  of  the  Syllogistic 
Logic,  and  the  linked  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  as  also  in  the 
subtle  calculations  of  Numbers,  is  an  admirable  if  not  an  essen- 
tial preparation  for  success  in  discovery. 

(6.)  The  conditions  previously  described  being  all  fiilfilled, 
the  reason  then  judges  which  of  all  the  various  possible  supposi- 
tions which  the  imagination  suggests,  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  and  is  most  probably  true. 

§  240.  But  by  what  standard  ?  What  are  the  grounds  P>«  choice  be. 

**  J  o  tween      hypo* 

and  tests  of  probability?    The  history  of  Induction  **»«»«•• 
shows  that    these  differ    in    different    cases.      Sometimes    the 
known  existence  of  some  agent  or  law,  or  its  very  extensive  pre- 
valence in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  the  deciding  circumstance  in 
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its  favor.  Wc  always  assume  that  Dature  works  the  most  diverse 
effects  by  the  fewest  possible  elements  or  forces.  Sometimes  it  is 
what  is  loosely  termed  analogy.. 

But  analogy  and  the  want  of  it  pertain  to  very  different  qualitiep 
and  relations ;  sometimes  to  those  which  affect  the  senses  imme* 
diately,  as  the  eye  and  the  touch,  sometimes  to  those  which  are 
more  remote  from  direct  apprehension,  as  to  mechanical  or 
chemical  effects  or  mathematical  relations.  Which  analogies 
shall  be  decisive  in  such  cases  is  determined  by  the  importance 
attached  to  each  in  the  general  or  the  special  economy  of  nature, 
or  by  what  is  called  the  congruity  with  her  methods  in  similar 
departments. 

In  the  application  of  these  and  of  similar  criteria  the  intellect 
appeals,  so  to  speak,  to  itself.  The  interpreter  of  nature  continu- 
ally asks  himself  thus :  Given,  certain  elements,  powera,  and 
laws,  how  should  I  indicate  them  ?  or  how  should  I  apply  them  ? 
Or,  in  the  reverse  order :  Given,  certain  ends,  effects,  and  phe- 
nomena, which  of  the  known  forces  at  command  would  a  rational 
being  employ  for  this  or  that  object,  if  he  aimed  at  an  orderly, 
an  intelligible,  or  a  beautifiil  universe  ?  Or,  if  no  one  of  the 
forces  known  is  adequate  to  explain  the  effects  of  phenomena, 
what  unknown  force  or  element  is  required  to  account  for  them, 
so  as  best  to  &lfil  their  objects,  and  what  must  be  the  properties 
and  what  the  laws  of  such  an  agent  ? 

The  language  so  often  used,  that  man  is  the  interpreter  of 
nature,  that  nature  has  her  methods,  her  economies,  and  her  fa- 
vorite ways,  implies  that  in  all  these  judgments,  there  is  a  belief 
in  the  constructive  or  arranging  processes  of  another  mind. 

When  Kepler  exclaims,  "  0  Oodl  I  think  thy  thoughts  after 
thee!** — ^when  Agassiz  catches  and  repeats  the  same  sentiment,  in 
asserting  that  all  just  and  iJiorough  classification  is  hut  an  inter- 
pretation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  they  simply  express  in 
other  language  the  assumption  on  which  every  sagacious  antici- 
pation or  felicitous  theory  is  founded,  viz.,  that  the  rational 
methods  of  the  Divine  and  hummi  intellect  must  he  the  same.  This 
of  course,  includes  the  assumption,  without  which  the  principles, 
maxims,  and  methods  of  the  inductive  philosophy  have  no 
meaning  and  no  foundation,  viz.,  that  the  universe  of  matter 
and  mind  has  its  ground  and  explanation  in  an  intelligent  origF 
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nator.  In  other  words,  Induction  reats  upon  ihe  assumption^ — as  H 
demands  for  its  g^round, — that  a  personal  or  a  thinking  Deity  exist& 

It  follows  that  the  most  successful  theorist  and  the  most  saga- 
cious questioner  of  nature  is  the  man  who  takes  the  wisest  views 
of  her  indications,  by  the  appropriate  signs  of  her  economy  in  the 
use  of  given  forces,  and  of  her  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  perhaps  of  beneficence ;  and  who  has  been 
most  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  actual  methods  by  which 
these  various  workings  of  nature  are  accomplished  in  varying 
cases,  as  in  mechanical  efiects,  chemical  combinations,  vital 
forces,  and  spiritual  endowments.  He  is  the  wisest  interpreter 
of  nature,  who  through  nature  has  entered  most  intimately  into 
the  thoughts  of  Grod. 

§  241.  (7.)  Last  of  all  comes  the  experiment  to  ex^*rimeut  **' 
test  the  theory,  however  sagaciously  conjectured — ^to 
answer  the  qtiestion,  however  ingeniously  proposed.  Though 
we  must  assume  that  the  methods  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  intellect  are  the  same,  yet  we  must  concede  that 
the  elements  and  powers,  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  universe, 
t.  e.,  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  can,  as  yet,  be  conjectured  by 
the  created  intellect  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Even  of  the  &cts  which  have  been  observed  and  known  we 
are  not  always  sure  that  we  have  considered  all  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, when  our  theory  was  constructed.  We  therefore  bring 
the  judgments  founded  upon  these  limited  data  to  the  revisal  of 
the  Infinite  Mind.  We  question  nature  whether  our  thoughts 
correspond  with  her  own.  We  correct  the  answers  which  we 
had  devised  by  the  decided  responses  which  our  experiments 
elicit 

While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  man,  in  constructing  his  wise 
questionings  and  in  framing  his  sagacious  theories,  may  claim  a 
likeness  to  God ;  he  concedes  his  human  limitations  in  submitting 
his  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Eightly  conceived,  every 
icientific  experiment  is  an  act  ef  reverent  worship. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

aCIENTIFIC  ARRANGEMENT. — THE  SYSTEM. 

* 

§  242.  We  have  already  considered  the  several  pro- 
rangemenr? ''^  cosses  of  objective  or  concrctc  thinking,  and  the  pro- 
FoweMmport!"  ducts  which  they  evolve.  The  processes  are  analysis; 
generalization;  cla^ssification ;  jvdgmenty  in  the  two 
forms  of  definition  and  division ;  and  reasoning,  by  deduction  and 
induction — giving  us  as  their  products,  the  concept;  the  doss; 
the  proposition ;  the  argument ;  and  the  principle  or  law.  The 
combination  of  these  several  processes  and  their  results  in  a  com- 
plex result  or  product^  is  scientific  arrangement,  and  the  product 
is  the  system. 

Scientific  arrangement  or  method  may  be  defined  in  general, 
as  the  gathering  of  individual  objects  into  a  synthetic  whole,  by 
any  one  of  the  analyses  and  generalizations  of  thought.  When 
any  number  of  such  objects  are  united  into  such  a  whole,  that 
whole  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a  system.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  usual  signification  of  the  term.  We  employ  it  in 
this  sense  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  truth,  that  the  process 
of  classification  is  the  beginning  of  systemization.  This  is  the 
first  condition  or  step  of  the  synthetic  process  which  terminates 
in  the  system  proper. 

Inasmuch  as  every  concept  has  the  two  relations  of  extent  or 
content  either  dormant  or  developed,  that  arrangement  of  indivi- 
dual objects  in  these  two  directions  which  follows  from  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  both  the  content  and  the  extent  of  a  notion  U 
m^yre  properly  a  system.  When  several  notions  of  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  content,  or  a  more  or  less  widely  applicable  eodent, 
are  used  to  define  and  divide  the  individual  objects  to  which  they 
apply,  these  objects  are  brought  into  a  system ;  or  the  mind  is 
said  to  take  a  systematic  view  of  their  several  properties,  and  to 
class  them  as  mutually  related  to  one  another.  Their  properties 
are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  extensivelv  the  same  ;  the  classes  in 
which  they  are  grouped  or  gathered  are  said  to  be  higher  oi 
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lower,  anct  the  several  classes  are  arranged  into  a  hierarchy  or  a 
subordinated  whole. 

Inasmuch,  also,  as  every  concept  results  from,  represents,  and 
may  be  expanded  into,  its  propositions ;  these  twofold  propositions 
of  content  and  extent  express,  when  properly  arranged,  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  or  method  of  the  objects  to  which  such 
propositions  can  be  applied. 

Every  concept^  as  well  as  every  proposition  that  respectively 
defines  and  divides,  and  thus  arranges  and  subordinates,  the 
objects  to  which  each  belongs,  indicates  or  suggests  some  property 
or  power  or  law  of  the  beings  to  which  it  is  applied.  Most 
najnef  of  things  indicate  that  they  belong  to  some  permanent 
class,  and  are  possessed  of  properties  that  are  fixed  in  the  designs, 
and  are  perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most  important 
propositions  of  definition  and  division  simply  expand  and  apply 
these  permanent  properties  and  laws. 

§  243.  The  more  important  of  these  properties  and  gygt^m  in  its 
laws  are  Uiose  which  are  discovered  by  inditetion,  ap-  *»^8*»«'  aignifl- 

J  y     r     cance. 

plied  in  deduction^  and  verified  by  experiment, 
after  the  methods  which  have  been  explained.  When  so 
discovered,  and  applied,  and  established,  they  are  used  to  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  less  obvious  events  and  phenomena  in 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit  The  properties,  princi- 
[des,  and  laws  which  are  thus  inferred  in  induction,  applied  by 
deduction,  and  verified  by  tests  of  fact, — as  they  are  respectively 
established, — serve  also  to  define  and  divide  the  beings  and  events 
which  they  concern ;  but  by  notions  that  are  constituted  of  the  more 
refined  elements,  and  that  divide  beings  into  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  significant  classes.  Hence  result  scientific  systems,  ?*.  e., 
systems  founded  on  principles  more  profound  and  wide-reaching 
than  those  which  direct  the  classifications  of  common  life. 

It  follows  that  scientific  arrangement  and  systemization, — the 
concepts  and  terms, — are  applied  with  pre-eminent  propriety  to 
Che  methodical  arrangement  which  is  founded  and  effected  by 
these  mare  recondite  properties  and  more  extensive  laws.  Such 
properties  and  laws  are  said  pre-eminently  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  to  enable  man  to  predict  phenomena,  as  well 
as  to  control  events  and  results  by  art  or  skill.  Such  arrange- 
ment gives  the  system,  in  the  pre-eminent  sense,  when  many  of 

18* 
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these  more  subtle  and  significant  laws  and  properties  are  arranged 
in  order  as  higher  and  lower,  L  e.,  as  more  and  less  comprehen- 
sive in  import  and  extensive  in  application. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  terms  sdeTUifie  method 
and  system  may  be  applied  to  a  narrower  or  wider  range  of 
beings  or  events,  and  may  be  founded  on  generalizations  which 
are  narrower  and  wider,  or  on  inductions  which  are  more  or  less 
profound.  They  may  include  a  single  kingdom  of  organic  or 
inorganic  existences,  or  may  embrace  all  material  things.  They 
may  define  and  arrange  these  according  to  the  more  obvious  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  are  open  to  common  observation,  or  may 
employ  those  properties  which  appear  to  hasty  observation  to  be 
very  remote,  and  which  are  reached  only  by  the  most  sagacious 
conjectures,  and  the  most  skilful  experiments.  They  may  in- 
clude the  domain  of  spirit  only,  or  extend  to  the  kingdoms  of 
both  matter  and  spirit,  and  arrange  the  two  domains  by  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  can  be  established  as  common  to  the  two. 

Systematic  arrangement  and  scientific  method  are  also  freely 
applied  to  abstracta,  or  those  artificial  products  which  are  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect;  to  those  concepts  which  law, 
ethics,  theology,  politics,  and  political  economy  familiarly  employ, 
as  well  as  to  those  abstract  forms  and  rules  which  grammar^  logic, 
and  the  mathematics  prescribe.  But  all  concepts  are  derived 
from  propositions,  as  their  originators  and  vouchers.  A  S3r8tem 
of  definitions,  properly  subordinated  and  derived,  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  every  scientific  system  of  concepts,  terms,  rules,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  should  always  be  justified  by  the  concrete  examples 
and  existing  beings  from  which  the  concepts  are  derived,  and  by 
which  the  principles  are  tested* 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  INTUinONB  DEFINED  AND  ENUMEBATED. 

• 

§  244  Thufl  fer  we  have  inquired  what  are  the  ^d^SSl?! 
processes  and  products  of  knowledge,  when  the  know-  JJ5Sie«*^  **"' 
ing  power  is  employed  in  the  form  of  direct  activity. 

We  are  now  to  turn  the  power  in  upon  itself;  to  inquire 
what  are  the  rdaJtums  which  it  necessarily  assumes  in  all  those 
operations.  In  doing  this  we  enter  upon  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  our  inquiries — ^which  is  properly  called  the  critical 
or  the  specvlaiifve.  It  is  critical  because  it  analyzes  these  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  trustworthiness.  It  is 
gpecfidaJtive  because  it  aims  to  find  the  ultimate  elements  and 
foundati<ms  of  all  science  and  all  knowledge. 

This  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of  knowledge  is  the  last 
and  highest  form  of  the  mind's  activity,  because  it  supposes  the 
complete  development  and  discipline  of  all  the  other  powers. 
The  mind  must  be  trained  to  analyze  everything  besides,  before 
it  can  successfully  analyze  the  processes  and  products  of  its  own 
power  to  know.  The  mind  must  reach  a  high  degree  of  psycho- 
logical development,  before  it  is  prepared  to  comprehend  its  pro- 
cesses and  products  under  their  most  comprehensive  logical 
relations.  The  power  of  thought  must  be  disciplined  by  exercise 
upon  many  objects  and  in  manifold  methods  before  it  can  be 
competent  to  analyze  the  most  general  relations  that  are  assumed 
in  the  several  operations  of  knowledge  and  are  the  rational 
foundations  of  its  confidence  in  whatever  it  knows.  It  must  have 
studied  these  operations  of  the  intellect  familiarly,  before  it  can 
ask  itself  what  relations  each  of  them  imply.  As  the  thought- 
power  is  at  once  the  analyzing  and  generalizing  power,  so  th9 
studv  of  (liese  irelations  is  regarde4  as  intin^ately  related  to  it* 
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This  critical  examination  of  the  power  to  know,  involves  a 
philosophical  scrutiny  of  the  grounds  and  trustworthiness  of  all 
knowledge  and  belief.  It  convinces  us  that  the  relations  oi 
principles  which  we  receive  and  trust  as  axioms  in  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  are  to  be  trusted  in  another.  It  shows  us,  moreover, 
that  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  follow  them  wherever  they  lead 
us,  because  we  cannot  know  any  truth  without  them.  It  sets  aside 
objections  that  are  derived  from  the  denial  of  these  relations  by 
showing  that  they  are  not  only  fundamental,  but  are  always 
applicable  It  disarms  ah&pticism  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be 
philasophicaly  ethical,  or  theological,  by  showing  that  the  relations 
which  the  human  mind  must  apply  in  its  lower  knowledge,  it 
cannot  refuse  to  trust  in  their  higher  applications. 

These  inquiries  conduct  us  from  the  field  of  psychology  towards 
and  into  the  fields  of  both  logic  and  metaphysics.  It  is  not 
practically  easy  to  draw  the  lines  which  determine  the  boundaries 
of  each.  The  critical  analysis  comes  first  in  time,  and  is  appro- 
priate to  psychology:  logic  and  metaphysics  avail  themselves 
of  the  results  which  this  psychological  analysis  gives. 

Strictly  speaking,  in  psychology  we  show  by  analysis  that  we 
constantly  require  and  employ  these  cognitions,  while  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  we  inquire  wh^  they  are,  and  what  are  their  relations 
to  the  other  objects  of  knowledge.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  analysis  of  a  process  frt>m  an  analysis 
of  its  product,  the  psychological  will  often  seem  to  encroach  upon 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  sphere. 

These  ultimate  facts  and  relations  are  not  gained  by  any  of  the 
processes  of  the  intellect  which  we  have  thus  far  considered.  They 
are  not  perceived  by  sense-perception,  nor  felt  by  consciousness ; 
they  are  neither  reproduced  in  memory,  nor  represented  or 
created  by  the  phantasy ;  they  are  not  generalized  from  simple 
experience  of  material  or  spiritual  objects ;  they  are  neither 
proved  by  deduction,  nor  inferred  by  induction.  Their  truth 
and  validity  are  not  apprehended  by,  but  they  are  involved 
in  these  processes.  They  are  developed  and  brought  to  view  in 
connection  with  these  processes,  and  are  assumed  in  them  all. 
They  have  been  They  havc  somctimes  been  referred  to  a  special 
wr^Tto  ^  *  *^^  separate  faculty.  This  so-called  faculty  has  beeo 
fiwrnity.  designated  by  various  appellations,  as  the  reason,  comt 
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mon  sense,  judgment,  intuition,  faiUi,  (he  inteUigence,  ike  regulative 
facutty,  the  noetic  faculty,  6  Nod^  as  contrasted  with  ^  Atdvota, 
die  Vemunft  as  contrasted  with  der  Verstand,  But  it  has  been 
generally  conceded  that  the  word  faculty  is  not  employed  in  its 
usual  signification.  Thus  Hamilton  observes  (Met.  Lee,,  38), 
the  term  "fiiculty  is  employed,  not  to  denote  the  proximate 
cause  of  any  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the  mind  has  of 
being  the  native  source  of  certain  necessary  or  a  priori  cogni- 
tions." 

The  cognitions  or  belie&  themselves  "have  ob- 
tained various  appellations."  They  have  been  de-  tionsV^^ich 
nominated :  Intuitions,  categories  of  thought,  first  prin-  known.  ^^ 
ciples,  self-evident  or  intuitive  truths,  primitive  notions, . 
innate  cognitions,  metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths,  ultimate 
or  elemental  laws  of  thought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of 
hvman  belief,  pure  or  transcendental  or  a  priori  cognitions.  They 
are  called  intuitions  because  they  are  discerned  by  reflex  analysis 
to  be  present  in  all  our  knowledge,  and  categories  of  thought 
because  as  generalized  conceptions  they  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion as  the  foundations  of  thought  and  science. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  appellations  designate 
propositions,  which  affirm  the  reality  and  authority  of  these  re- 
lations, and  others  the  relations  themselves  in  the  form  of  con- 
cepts. The  distinction  is  purely  formal.  It  is  a  matter  of  terms 
and  not  of  thoughts,  of  language  only,  but  not  of  things.  It  is 
true  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  it  is  from  or  through  a  pro- 
position, that  each  of  these  concepts  is  derived.  The  concept? 
of  cause  and  efiect  and  of  causation,  those  of  means  and  adapta- 
tion as  well  as  those  appropriate  to  extension  and  duration,  are 
first  gained  through  propositions  expressing  belief. 

1 245.    It  is  often  convenient  to  generalize  these 
as  propositions.     In  such  cases  we  call  them  primitive  order  ^  ^timi! 
judgments  or  first  truths.  In  naming  them  first  truths  importan^a' 
or  primitive  judgments,  it  is  not  intended  that  these 
truths  or  judgments  are  acquired  first  in  the  order  of  time,  or 
that  the  mind's  assent  to  them  is  prior  to  its  other  acts  of  know- 
ledge.   That  they  cannot  be  acquired  or  assented  to  first  of  all, 
Is  evident  from  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  by  very  many  they 
are  never  acquired  at  all.    The  majority  of  men  never  think  of 
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them,  much  less  do  they  assent  to  them.  Even  the  majority  who 
attam  to  not  a  little  culture,  do  not  reach  a  clear  and  intelligent 
conviction  that  these  propositions  are  true. 

It  was  forcibly  urged  by  Locke  that  such  propositions  na 
**  whatever  is,  is  "  and  "  the  same  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  ai  the 
same  tme"  cannot  be  innate,  for  the  plain  reason  that  men  at 
their  birth,  and  in  all  the  early  period  of  their  existence  are  en- 
tirely incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  concep- 
tions and  terms  of  which  these  propositions  are  composed ;  and  if 
they  cannot  understand  the  constituent  elements,  much  less  are 
they  capable  of  asserting  that  one  of  them  is  true  of  the  other. 
It  might  be  further  enforced  by  the  consideration,  that  the  mass 
of  men  are  incapable  of  that  analytic  abstraction  which  is  neces- 
sary to  detach  the  universal  from  the  individual  example  in 
which  it  is  realized.  Or,  if  we  concede  or  suppose  that  the 
causal  attribute  or  relation  could,  by  analysis,  be  distinguished 
^)m  the  individual  example  of  cause  or  effect,  an  additional  act 
of  generalization  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  the  mind  to 
assent  to  the  g^ieral  truth,  "  Every  event  must  Imve  a  cause.'* 

These  truths,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  he  con- 
raet.  ^^atbanS  sciously  possessod  and  assented  to,  are  the  last  which 
rf  time!**  **"**'  are  reached,  and  by  only  a  few  of  the  race  are  ever 
reached  at  all.  Experience  proves  that  long  courses 
of  training  are  required,  to  bring  the  intellect  into  a  capacity  for 
analysis  and  generalization,  which  may  enable  it  to  understand 
and  assent  to  them.  The  mind  must  be  exercised  to  some  extent 
in  philosophical  studies  before  it  can  comprehend  their  import 
and  application. 

§  246.    These    truths   or  judgments   stand  first 

cations    of   a  in  the  Order  of  rational  or  logical  importance.   Hence 

they  are  csX\eA  first  principles :  principles  or  truths  a 

priori,  as  opposed  to  knowledges  a  posteriori.    As  concepts  they 

are  called  categories,  pure  cognitions,  etc. 

The  term  principle,  which  is  so  often  used  in  this  connection, 
is  variously  employed,  and  admits  of  many  senses.  It  may  be 
generally  defined  as  any  thing  with  which  the  mind  begins  in  an 
act  of  rational  or  logical  combination,  or  more  generally  still,  as 
the  constituent  of  any  synthetic  product.  The  word  prindpium, 
dpXTJt  Isy  literally,  a  beginning  or  starting-point.    Inasmuch  as 
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diere  are  as  many  b^innings  as  there  are  processes  or  progresses 
to  different  ends  or  results,  so  the  word  principle  is  used  in  the 
following  special  meanings. 

1.  Any  constituent  dement  of  an  existing  thing,  whether  it  is 
material  or  spiritual — ^whether  it  is  a  being,  act,  or  product,  is  a 
principle.  The  materials  which  we  bring  together,  or  think  belong 
together  so  as  to  constitute  any  existing  object,  are  sometimes 
called  principles.  In  a  similar  way,  the  simple  concepts  that 
make  up  any  complex  concept  or  general  notion  whatever,  are 
called  principles. 

2.  Any  eaueal  agent  in  matter  or  spirit,  is  called  a  principle, 
because  the  cause  is  looked  upon  as  originating  and  beginning 
the  effect  Thus  we  say  of  a  machine,  it  has  the  principle  of 
motion  within  itself.  It  is  not  imcommon  to  apply  it  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  soul,  viewed  as  causes  of  its  functions  or  activities 
Thus,  we  say,  there  is  a  principle  in  man's  nature  by  which  he  is 
able  to  distinguish  truth  from  &lsehood,  or  right  from  wrong. 

3.  All  general  propositiona  which  are  admitted  or  used  as 
premisee  in  deduction,  are  also  principles.  They  are  so  called, 
because  the  mind  begins  with  one  of  them  in  the  process  of  its 
reasoning. 

4.  All  generalizations  from  induction,  as  well  as  all  collected 
observations  from  experience,  are  called  principles,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  used  to  explain  and  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
particular  events  or  phenomena.  The  mind  begins  with  these  in 
all  its  rational  solutions.  Hence  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  well  as  observed  facts  when  generalized  and  supposed 
to  indicate  some  concealed  law,  are  freely  called  principles. 

5.  Those  general  trtUhs  which  are  the  starting-points  of  the 
reasonings  or  communications  of  any  special  science  or  art,  are 
called,  with  eminent  propriety,  principles ;  because,  in  imparting 
or  demonstrating  the  science,  the  teacher  begins  with  these  as 
&cts,  or  reasons  from  them  as  premises.  Hence  the  frindamental 
maxims  or  assumptions  of  mathematics,  of  logic,  of  law,  of 
ethics,  of  politics  and  political  economy,  are  called  the  principles 
of  each  of  these  sciences. 

6.  But  the  appellation  of  principles  is  applied  with  preemi- 
nent propriety  to  any  one  of  those  nniversal  concepts  and  relor 
ticns  which  are  implied  in  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
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because  it  most  be  assumed  or  supposed  as  a  beginning  or  ele- 
ment to  make  that  knowledge  conceivable. 

7.  If  there  are  other  objects  of  knowledge  usually  called  ivr 
finite  and  absolute,  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  special 
and  limited  relations,  and  are  their  necessary  correlates,  these 
prominently  deserve  to  be  called  principles,  as  they  are  in  ra- 
tional order  and  dependence  before,  and  are  the  grounds  and  ex- 
planation of,  aM  other  objects  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Whether 
there  are  such,  must  be  decided  by  our  subsequent  inquiries,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  the  appropriate  place. 

§  247.  Our  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  occasioned 
of  intnition  to  by,  but  is  uot   derived  from    experience.     This   is 

experience.  ,      i  -i  i     •  .  a    -i     -i 

most  happily  expressed  m  a  sentence  quoted  by 
Hamilton  from  Patridus ;  cognitio  omnis  a  mente  primam  originem, 
a  sensibus  exordium  habet  primum. 

Indeed,  the  most  sagacious  thmkers  coincide  in  this  opim'on, 
that  our  higher  and  a  priori  knowledge,  while  independent  of 
experience  as  the  source  of  its  evidence  and  authority,  is  depen- 
dent upon  experience  as  the  occasion  of  its  development.  Thus 
Leibnitz,  in  criticising  Locke  for  asserting  that  all  our  knowle<lge 
is  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection,  says :  "  The  senses,  al- 
though necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  afibrd  us  all  that  our  cognitions  involve."  Reid 
also  observes,  in  defence  and  explanation  of  Locke's  real  mean- 
ing: "  I  think  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  ideas 
of  relations  does  not  say  that  they  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  re- 
flection, but  only  that  they  terminate  in  and  are  concerned  about, 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection."  Essay  vi.  c.  i.  The  doctrine 
of  Kant  upon  this  subject  is  uniformly  as  follows :  "  We  must 
then  first  of  all  observe,  that  although  all  judgments  of  experi- 
ence are  empirical,  i,  e,,  have  their  ground  in  the  immediate  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  yet  conversely  it  is  not  trUe,  that  all 
empirical  judgments  are  for  this  reason  judgments  of  experience, 
but  in  addition  to  the  empirical  element,  and  in  general  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  given  to  sense-intuition,  particular  concepte 
must  be  furnished,  whose  origin  is  a  priori  in  the  pure  under- 
standing, under  which  every  percept  must  be  subsumed  and  so 
changed  into  true  experiential  as  distinguished  from  empineal 
knowledge."    Proleg.  §  18. 
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Vidor  Qnmn  also  repeats  himself  to  the  same  effect  abun- 
dantly in  the  following  strain:  ''The  idea  of  body  is  given 
to  us  by  the  touch  and  the  sight,  that  is,  by  the  experience 
of  the  senses.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  space  is  given  to  us, 
on  occasion  of  the  idea  of  body  by  the  understanding,  the  mind, 
the  reason ;  in  fine,  by  a  faculty  other  than  sensation.  Hence 
the  formula  of  Kant :  '  the  pure  rational  idea  of  space  comes  so 
little  firom  experience,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  all  experience.' " 
*^  Now  the  idea  of  space,  we  have  just  seen,  is  clearly  the  logical 
condition  of  all  sensible  experience.  Is  it  also  the  chronological 
condition  of  experience  and  of  the  idea  of  body  ?  I  believe  no 
such  thing.''  ''  Take  away  all  sensation ;  take  away  the  sight 
and  the  touch,  and  you  have  no  longer  any  idea  of  body,  and 
consequently  none  of  space."  "  Rationally,  logiaaUy^  if  you  had 
not  the  idea  of  space  you  could  not  have  the  idea  of  body ;  but 
the  converse  is  true  chronologically,  and  in  fact,  the  idea  of  space 
comes  up  along  with  the  idea  of  body."  Elements  of  Psychology, 
translated  by  C,  8,  Henry,  chap.  2.  Cours  de  VHistoire  de  la 
Phil,  du  lie  siicle.    Legon  17.  • 

The  several  stages  by  which  these  categories  are  developed  in 
experience  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  first  act  or  stage  is  the  cognition  of  any  concrete 
object,  of  which  any  attribute  involving  an  intuition  might  be  af- 
firmed, or  exemplified.  The  object  may  be  material  or  spiritual, 
it  may  be  a  being  or  an  act,  as  these  are  commonly  distinguished. 
For  example,  it  may  be  a  fruit,  a  piece  of  marble ;  the  combus- 
tion of  wood,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the  shooting  of  a  star, 
the  running  of  a  horse ;  a  remembered  occurrence,  a  sally  of 
imagination,  a  fixed  purpose,  or  the  ego  of  our  conscious  acts. 

It  is  conceivable  that  these  and  the  like  objects  may  be  cog" 
nized  for  an  instant,  without  the  perception  of  any  relation. 

(2.)  The  next  step  or  stage  is  the  apprehension  of  these  objects 
as  related  in  one  or  more  given  ways.  The  fruit  is  known  as 
oval  in  form,  as  large  or  small  in  size.  The  color,  taste,  and 
feeling  of  the  fruit  are  thought  of  it  as  qualities  or  properties. 
The  combustion  and  explosion,  the  remembering,  the  imagining, 
are  known  as  acts  of  the  material  or  spiritual  agent  or  as  efi^ts 
of  which  these  agents  are  the  causes,  or  as  the  ends  to  which 
other  acts  are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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Thif(  second  stage  is  reached  by  the  whole  race,  not  to  th« 
same  extent  or  perfection  in  all,  but  so  &r  that  all  may  be  said 
to  achieve  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Material  objects  are  known  by  all  men  as  long  and  short,  round 
and  square.  Events  are  known  by  all  as  before  and  after.  One 
object  or  act  is  known  as  the  cause  or  the  end  of  another  object 
or  act.  The  words  which  express  and  indicate  the  more  &miliar 
of  these  relations  are  accepted  in  the  language  of  all  men.  They 
are  spoken  by  all,  and  understood  by  all  as  signifying  these  rela- 
tions. 

(3.)  The  next  stage  or  act  is  when  the  relation  is  cbbBbracUd 
from  the  beings  to  which  it  belongs  and  is  generalized  into  a  con- 
cept higher  and  more  extensive,  which  is  treated  as  a  separate  en- 
tity. Thus  long,  short,  etc.,  are  contemplated  as  length  or  short- 
ness ;  round,  spherical,  etc.,  are  known  as  roundness  and  spheri- 
city ;  past,  present,  and  future  are  known  as  time  relations ;  the 
power  to  produce  this  or  that  effect  is  abstracted  and  general- 
ized as  the  causative  relation ;  the  individual  fitness  to  accomplish 
this  or  that  end  is  generalized  and  abstracted  as  the  relation  of 
adaptation. 

This  third  stage  is  more  rarely  reached.  For  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life  men  have  little  occasion  to  view  these  attributes  and 
relations  as  separate  entities,  and  still  less  to  carry  them  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  generalization.  Practical  men  have  little 
need  to  consider  or  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  time  and  space  or 
substance  or  cause,  when  separate  from  concrete  objects  and 
events,  and  when  generalized  in  abstract  language.  Even  think- 
ing men,  who  may  be  well  disciplined  and  practised  in  intellec- 
tual activities  of  other  kinds,  have  few  motives  and  little  inclinar 
tioD  to  deal  with  such  entities  in  their  more  abstract  forms. 

(4.)  The  fourth  stage  of  experiment  and  assent  is  jthe  critical 
consideration  of  the  processes  of  knowledge,  and  the  discem- 
meDt  of  these  relations  as  essential  elements  in  all  these  pro- 
cesses and  as  the  fundamental  principles  which  are  im, 
plied  in  them  all.  It  is  manifest  that  this  stage  is  reached 
only  by  a  few,  and  by  those  only  whose  attention  is  directed  to 
the  critical  examination  of  their  intellectual  processes,  and  to  a 
speculative  consideration  of  the  principles  which  they  involve. 

(5.)  The  last  stage  or  act  of  distinct  knowledge  is  the  reoogni' 
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tion  of  Ihe  eorrelaies,  usually  called  infinite  or  ahsoltUe,  which  are 
required  by  these  relations  when  they  are  generalized  and  reflected 
on.  Thus  the  relations  of  extension  when  apprehended  as  be- 
longing to  every  material  object,  i.  e,,  to  the  universe  in  its  parts 
and  as  a  whole,  imply  Space  as  their  correlate ;  those  of  dura- 
tion imply  the  correlate  of  Time ;  the  universe  conceived  as  a 
single  effect  implies  a  single  causing  agent — the  universe  con- 
ceived as  a  designed  effect  requires  that  this  agent  should  be  in- 
telligent 

These  correlates  Spa4^y  Time,  and  Ood,  are  conceived  as  the 
eondiUons  of  the  possibility  of  the  universe,  and  the  ground  of 
ii9  reality,  and  are  therefore  the  first  principles  of  every  thing 
that  is  and  can  be  known. 

It  is  manifest,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  that  if  it  be  as- 
fumed  that  there  are  such  correlates  to  these  finite  beings,  the  con- 
rideration  of  them  as  the  real  and  the  neceesary  principles  of  all  be- 
ings is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  men.  It  requires 
a  capacity  for  the  highest  analysis  and  abstraction  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable.  It  supposes  an  interest  in  and  a  capa- 
city for  wider  generalizations  than  most  men  exhibit.  Few  men 
attain  to  these  ideas  through  processes  that  are  purely  specula- 
tive. Fewer  can  give  the  philosophical  reasons  by  which  they 
reach  and  on  which  they  receive  them. 

All  men  may  have  the  capacity  to  assent  to  truths  concerning 
them  when  propoimded  in  terms  that  are  not  philosophical,  and 
enforced  by  reasons  that  are  not  abstract  and  speculative ;  but 
the  number  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who  can  analyze  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  seen  to  be  necessary,  or  assent  to  them 
as  the  grounds  of  all  being  and  of  all  knowledge. 

This  review  of  the  several  stages  by  which  these  truths  are  de- 
veloped to  the  mind's  assent,  serves  to  explain  and  confirm  what 
has  already  been  asserted,  viz.,  that  though  first  in  authority  and 
in  logical  dependence,  they  are  the  last  in  the  order  of  time ;  and 
that  though  all  men  manifest  a  practical  belief  in  these  princi- 
ples, when  exemplified  in  the  concrete,  yet  but  few  understand 
or  assent  to  them  when  stated  in  a  speculative  form. 

It  also  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  be  discovered  and  tested  in  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to 
the  condition  of  each  of  these  classes,  as  also  why  the  criteria 
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which  satisfy  one  class  of  minds  should  neither  reach  nor  con« 
vince  minds  of  another  class. 

What  is  most  important,  it  explains  why  the  evidence  for  their 
truth  and  universal  acceptance  which  is  furnished  by  the  hmr 
guage  and  the  dctions  of  men  is  more  decisive  and  satisfactory 
than  that  which  comes  by  speculative  analysis  or  philosophical 
argumentation. 

We  have  seen  that  all  men  reach  the  second  stage  of  know- 
ledge, so  far  as  to  apprehend  many  objects  in  one  or  all  of  these 
necessary  relations  to  some  other  object,  i.  e.y  as  substance  or 
attribute,  as  cause  or  effect,  as  means  or  end,  etc.  This  recogni- 
tion of  these  concrete  relations,  they  express  by  their  language  in 
appropriate  concrete  terms,  as  by  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  verb, 
etc.,  in  the  various  forms  of  flexion  and  construction.  Few 
men  reach  the  Uiird,  and  the  number  is  therefore  small  who  re- 
flect upon  the  relation  of  causation  when  it  is  generalized  ^m 
individual  instances,  or  who  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  uni- 
versal and  necessary  to  the  mind. 

And  yet  the  very  language  which  all  men  use  is  a  constant 
profession  of  their  faith  in  their  reality  and  importance.  Almost 
every  sentence  which  they  frame  and  word  which  they  employ  is 
a  voluntary  acknowledgment,  that  these  intuitions  are  necessarily 
accepted  by  all  men.  When  they  act,  every  one  of  their  expecta- 
tions and  deeds  is  a  more  decisive  avowal  that  these  principlee 
are  absolutely  certain,  and  never  admit  an  exception. 

This  review  also  explains  how  it  can  be  that  men  may  reject 
truths  in  theory  which  they  admit  in  fact  In  other  words,  it 
explains  the  apparent  paradox  that  there  tnay  be  truths  which 
men  always  recognize  in  their  actions,  but  deny  or  question  when 
they  are  phrased  as  speculative  or  philosophical  propositions. 

Such  propositions  must  always  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
the  Schools,  that  is  in  language  which  is  abstract  and  therefore  to 
a  certain  extent  technical  in  its  signification.  They  must  be  de- 
fended by  philosophical  evidence,  the  evidence  that  is  appropriate 
in  the  Schools  ;  which  often  rests  upon  principles  with  which  the 
mind  is  by  no  means  ^tmiliar,  and  is  enforced  by  methods  of 
reasoning  to  which  it  has  not  been  trained  or  wonted. 

We  are  justified  in  appealing  from  the  philosophy  of  men  to 
their  words  and  actions.    What  all  men  inadvertently  confess  in 
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their  casual  aaserticHis,  what  thej  imply  in  the  very  forms  of  their 
language,  what  their  actions  unbiased  by  their  theories  show  that 
they  recognize,  what  their  expectations  from  others  show  that 
they  believe  that  their  fellow-men  also  accept,  what  is  assumed  in 
all  investigations  and  reasonings  without  the  attempt  to  give  any 
reasons  for  its  truth, — ^these  are  all  taken  to  be  or  to  involve  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths  of  Intuition,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  define  them  correctly,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  dicta  of  a 
received  philosophy,  or  to  show  their  place  in  any  order  of  syste- 
matic arrangement 

§  248.    The  philosophical  criteria  of  the  categories 

°  The  Three  Cri. 

and  first  truths  are  usually  stated  as  three:   ^ their  teria  of  Fint 
univermlityy  iheir  necessity,  and  their  logical  inde- 
pendence and  originality.^ 

(1.)  First  truths  are  universally  received.  If  they  are  not  uni- 
versal they  can  be  neither  necessary  nor  logically  independent 
and  original.  But  in  what  sense  are  they  understood  and  by 
what  evidence  can  they  be  shown  to  be  universal  ?  Surely  not  in 
this,  that  all  men  actually  assent  to  them  when  propounded  in  a 
scientific  form  and  phraseology. 

This  as  we  have  seen  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  all  men  are  by  no  means  capable  of  understanding 
the  terms  and  grasping  the  conceptions  which  enter  into  them. 
But  all  men  can  believe  them  in  the  concrete,  i,  c,  in  every  indi- 
vidual case  in  which  they  are  exemplified,  without  knowing  that 
thereby  they  presuppose  knowledge,  which,  when  stated  in  its 
abstract  form,  would  involve  the  principles  in  question. 

(2.)  First  truths  are  also  necessary.  Truths  to  be  universal 
and  primitive  must  be  necessary,  i.  e.,  the  intellect  must  be  con- 
strained by  the  constitution  of  its  being  and  the  spontaneous 
workings  of  its  nature  to  receive  them  as  true.  It  cannot  kno^ 
objects  of  any  kind  except  under  these  relations  and  according  to 
the  connections  which  they  involve.  Should  it  attempt  to  do  so, 
or  to  prove  that  it  does  not  employ  and  recogfaize  them,  it  would 
make  the  efibrt  of  knowing  without  them,  and  of  proving  that  it 
did  not,  by  using  these  very  relations  in  its  efibrts  and  its 
arguments. 

(8.)  First  truths  must  be  logically  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
all  other  truths.    Each  one  of  them  is  the  most  generic  concept 
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of  many  nmilar  indhidnal  lehttioiiB.    It  can  be  itself  reeolyed 
into  no  other,  and  can  be  proved  by  no  other. 

This  is  what  Buffier  must  intend,  when  he  says,  "  they  are 
propositions  so  clear  that  they  can  neither  be  proved  nor  attacked 
by  any  propoedtions  more  clear  than  themselves."  Hamilton 
means  the  same  when  he  calls  them  incomprehensible,  defining 
the  term  to  signify,  that  of  which  we  know  the  feet,  but  cannot 
^ve  a  reason.  Hence  they  are  called  Belt-evident  truths  and  in- 
ttiUions,  because  they  need  only  to  be  seen  or  appreh^ided  to  be 
believed.  The  act  of  critical  or  speculaMve  intuition  is  not  an  act 
of  sense-perception  nor  an  act  at  all  analogous  to  it ;  but  an  act 
of  knowledge  which  is  direct  and  original  and  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  other  acts  of  knowing. 

It  follows  that  these  truths  are  neither  discovered  by  induction 
nor  generalized  from  experience.  That  they  are  not  the  results 
of  induction  has  been  shown  by  the  nature  of  induction  as 
revealed  in  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  process.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  process  itself  involves  certain  assumptions 
as  true;  or  the  belief  of  certain  relations  as  original  and  self- 
evident.  Unless  we  begin  by  assuming  that  these  relations  are 
valid  and  original,  we  cannot  confide  in  the  process  of  induction 
itself  Indeed,  without  these  assumptions,  the  process  can  have 
no  meaning. 

That  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  generalized  from  experience 
has  been  shown  by  the  analysis  already  given  of  their  relations 
to  experience.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Lo^,  contends  most  earnestly 
that  all  the  so-called  original  necessary  truths,  including  the 
postulates  of  mathematics,  are  derived  by  Induction  through 
experience.  The  considerations  already  adduced  are  decisive 
against  his  theory.  President  M'Cosh  entitled  the  earlier  editions 
of  his  able  work,  Intuitions  of  the  mind  Inductively  considered,  but 
he  used  Induction  in  a  general  and  popular  sense. 

Nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  highest  premises  for  compre- 
hensive syllogisms,  6btained  by  successive  processes  of  regressively 
evolving  the  premises  or  assumptions  on  which  narrower  syllo- 
gisms are  founded.  This  view  has  been  countenanced,  if  it  has 
not  been  taught  directly,  by  philosophers  of  very  high  authority. 
Cf.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Essays,  VI.  c.  iv.  Aristotle,  Anal 
Post  L  3 ;  cf  L  22.    C£  McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Human  Mind, 
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Part  L  B.  L  c  ii.  §  1  (6).    Buffier,  TraM  d,  prem.  «er.  DeaBein, 

etc.,  §  6. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  show  that  without  first  truths  no 
deduction  is  possible,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  such  truths 
must  be  employed  as  the  ultimate  premises  in  the  most  compre- 
h^Qsiye  deductions.  The  analysis  already  given  of  the  deductive 
process  has  shown  that  it  rests  primarily  upon  the  relation  of 
reason  to  conclusion,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  relation 
of  cause  to  ^ect  It  has  also  shown  that  the  materials  for 
deduction  are  all  derived  from  induction,  or  mental  construction — 
as  in  mathematical  or  purely  logical  reasoning.  First  truths,  or 
intuitive  relations  are  implied  as  in  one  sense  the  support  or 
foundation  of  the  processes  of  deduction,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
serving  as  ultimate  premises. 

Were  we  to  consider  the  process  of  deduction  solely  in  its 
logical  relations,  we  should  clearly  see  that  these  truths  could 
serve  no  use  as  premises.  Nothing  could  be  proved  by  such  uni- 
versal and  wide-reaching  propositions  as  every  event  must  be 
caused,  etc.,  etc.  For  as  soon  as  you  interpose  the  minor,  '  this 
explosion  is  an  event,'  you  make  no  progress  towards  additional 
knowledge  in  the  conclusion :  you  know  already  that  this  explo- 
sion was  an  event :  you  could  not  have  known  it  at  all  without 
having  already  decided  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  are 
caused. 

For  the  purposes  of  deduction,  all  such  principles  are  barren 
and  useless.  Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them.  From  their 
very  nature,  they  are  simply  statements  concerning  those  relations 
or  elements,  that  are  present  in  every  act  of  our  higher  know- 
ledge. It  is  only  because  they  are  present  as  an  essential  and 
necessary  element  in  all  these  processes  that  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conditions  of  deduction. 

§  249.  These  intuitions  or  categories,  are  in  the  ^^  areindo- 
strict  sense  of  the  term  logically  independent  of  one  ^^^^^^^^^ 
another.  Their  apparent  dependence  upon  *one  an- 
other arises  from  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  which  pre- 
scribe a  certain  order  in  the  familiar  acquisition  of  these  con- 
cepts and  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  application. 

The  observation  is  very  common  that  by  a  logical  necessity  we 
must  think  of  being  before  we  think  of  its  relations  or  attributes ; 
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of  time  before  we  think  of  space ;  of  all  these  before  we  thmk 
of  cause,  and  of  these  together  with  causation  before  we  think 
of  design ;  or,  as  expressed  in  other  language :  Being  is  funda- 
mental to  all  other  categories,  and  must  be  presupposed  before 
and  as  the  condition  of  them  all :  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  less 
must  precede  th<)  more  dependent  till  the  entire  circle  is  complete. 
But  no  one  of  these  categories  can  be  developed  from  another. 
If  it  could  be  it  would  not  be  primitive  and  original.  Nor  can 
one  be  explained  into  or  resolved  by  another.  None  of  them  is 
properly  complex,  for  if  this  were  so,  each  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments "vould  be  original  and  primitive,  but  not  their  constituted 
whole.  They  cannot  be  dependent  in  the  relation  of  content;  for 
the  import  of  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  of  another.  Nor 
hi  one.  more  extensive  than  the  other,  so  &r  as  the  real  objects  are 
copicemed  to  which  each  may  possibly  be  applied.  Every  object 
that  exists  must  be  conceived  as  existing,  as  diverse  from 
others,  as  related  to  others,  as  whole  or  part,  as  in  time  and 
space,  as  capable  of  number,  etc.,  etc.  Were  the  mind  capable 
of  attending  to  all  these  conceivable  relations  of  every  existing 
object  by  a  single  intuitive  act ;  were  it  not  dependent  upon  the 
slow  processes  of  observation  and  induction  to  learn  which  is 
related  to  which  as  cavse  and  effect,  power  and  law,  means  and 
end,  these  relations  would  be  equally  extensive  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  would  all  be  co-ordinate  with  one  another  in  the  view 
of  the  human  as  they  are  before  the  divine  mind.  But  inas- 
much as  the  human  mind  proceeds  in  its  knowledge  step  by  step, 
some  of  these  relations  are  femiliariy  and  fer  more  exten^sively 
applied  than  others.  Some  of  them  are  applied  to  objects  of 
imagination  and  thought,  while  others  are  more  rarely  affirmed 
even  of  things.  The  relations  of  dependence  between  them 
are  chronological  and  psychological  but  not  logical. 

This  attempt  to  develop  the  categories  from  one  another  was 
Hegel's  devel-  carried  to  its  extreme  by  Hegel,  who  began  with  being,  and 
c?t?|?ri^!  ^^^  making  being  to  be  equal  to  nothing,  i.  e.,  to  have  no  content, 
sought  by  what  he  called  its  becoming,  i,  e.,  the  independent  and 
necessary  movement  of  the  concept,  to  evolve  all  the  categories  from  one  another, 
not  only  of  thought  but  of  material  and  spiritual  existence,  in  a  self-completing 
and  perpetually  repeated  circle.  This  self-evolved  and  self-completing  circle  of 
necessary  concepts  was  conceived  by  him  as  the  Idea,  and  all  these  together  con- 
stituted the  Absolute,  i.  e.,  the  sum  total  of  mutually-related  possible,  and  conceiv- 
ablo  thoughts  and  things. 
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Hegel's  mistake  was  twofold.  He  attempted  to  deriye  thirgg  from  thoughts, 
or  real  from  logieal  relations,  instead  of  finding  all  logieal,  i  «..  all  generalized 
relations  in  those  which  are  real.  He  attempted  to  derive  one  c:>ategory  from  an- 
other, instead  of  explaining  the  apparent  dependence  of  onn  upon  another  by 
the  order  in  which  they  are  developed  to,  and  the  extent  i:i  which  they  are 
applied  by,  the  mind  through  its  psychological  limitations. 

§  250.  The  categories  or  intuitions  may  be  div'^ded 
Into  the  formed,  the  matheTnatical,  and  the  real  The  thSTcuLiJ.** 
formal  are  those  which  are  involved  in  any  act  of 
logical  knowledge,  whatever  be  its  object-matter — ^whether  it 
be  real,  imagined,  or  generalized — whether  it  be  an  actually  exist- 
ing or  a  purely  mental  creation.  They  are  essential  to  the  most 
abstract  form  of  knowledge,  and  appear  in  all  its  objects  or 
products.  The  mMhematicai  are  those  which  grow  out' of  the 
existence  of  space  and  time  and  suppose  these  to  be  realities. 
The  relations  included  under  this  definition  are  not  exclusively 
used  in  the  science^  of  number  and  quantity,  tur  inasmuch  as 
they  are  fundamental  to  these  sciences,  we  distinguish  them  by 
the  epithet  mathematical ;  using  it  to  designate  all  the  time  and 
space  relations  and  those  directly  dependent  upon  them.  The 
recU  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  recognbed  as  generic  to  and 
fundamental  of  the  so-called  qualities  and  properties  of  existing 
things,  both  material  and  spiritual.  We  do  not,  however,  by 
using  the  term  real,  imply  or  concede  that  the  formal  and  the 
mathematical  are  any  the  less  real — ^but  that  they  are  not  limited 
80  exclusively  to  objects  really  existing. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THEORIES  OP  INTUITIVE  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  complete  sketch  of  the  varions  theories  which  have  been  held  in  respect  to 
the  nature,  origin,  and  authority  of  primitive  notions  and  intuitive  judgments, 
would  include  the  most  important  portion  of  a  complete  history  of  Metaphysics 
or  Speculative  Philosophy.  Such  a  sketch  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
present  work,  and  will  not  be  attempted.  We  shall  only  endeavor  to  group  and 
critically  examine,  under  a  few  comprehensive  titles,  those  theories  which  have 
any  present  interest  for  modem  thought,  or  which  are  still  maintained  in  modera 
schools  of  philosophy. 

19    " 
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J  251.  1.  It  has  been  extensively  taught  that  these  original  ideas 
adfrrotmSiit^  and  first  truths  are  discerned  by  direct  intiffht  or  intuition  inde- 
Tision  of  first    pendently  of  any  relations  to  phenomena.     The  power  to  behold 

them  is  oonceiyed  as  a  special  aenee  for  the  true,  the  original,  and 
the  infinite ;  as  a  diyine  Reason  which  is  permitted  to  gaze  directly  upon  that 
which  is  eternally  true.  Such  are  the  representations  of  Plato,  PlotinuB,  etc., 
among  the  ancients.  Thus  the  Platonising  and  Cartesian  diyines  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  as  Benry  More,  John  Smith  of  Cambridge,  Ralph  Cudioorth,  and 
multitudes  of  others,  freely  express  themselves.  Malebranehe,  Sehtlling,  Coleridge, 
Couein,  and  others,  have  given  sanction  to  such  views  more  or  less  clearly  con- 
ceived and  expressed.  Those  who  combine  with  philosophic  aouteness,  the  power 
of  vivid  imagination  and  eloquent  exposition,  not  infrequently  meet  the  difli' 
oulties  which  attend  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
by  these  half-poetic  and  half-philosophic  representations. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  representations  which  they  give  are  not  true  when  liter- 
ally interpreted.  No  direct  inspection  of  primitive  ideas  and  principles  is  con- 
oeivable.  It  is  not  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from,  but  by  fixing  it  upon,  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  actual  world,  that  the  truths  uid  rations  of  the 
world  which  is  ideal  and  rational  can  be  discerned  at  all. 

J  252.  2.  Many  of  the  earlier  philosophers  and  theologians  of 
^e  theory  that  modem  times,  following  the  Scholastics  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
***®y  *"  ihe^  accustomed  to  say  that  these  ideas  and  truths  are  discerned  by  the 
light  of  faature.    light  of  reason  and  the  light  of  nature,  that  they  shine  forth  or  are 

evidenced  by  their  own  light.  The  use  of  this  language  is  in  part 
to  be  traced  to  the  often-repeated  maxim  of  Aristotle  that  some  truths  eannot  be 
demonstrated,  but  must  be  accepted  without  proof;  in  part  by  a  Platonic  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  John  (i.  9),  in  which  the  Word  is  said  to 
enlighten  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  phrase  is  figurative  and  expresses  only  the  fact  which  re- 
mains to  be  explained  and  accounted  for,  that  these  truths  are  neither  generalived 
from  experience  nor  deduced  by  logical  ratiocination ;  that  they  are  no  sooner 
thought  of  than  they  are  assented  to,  and  that  upon  them  as  original  assumptions 
rests  the  validity  of  all  generalization  and  deduction. 

J  253.  3.  The  doctrine  has  been  earnestly  held  and  taught  that 
That  they  are  these  ideas  and  beliefs  are  innate  in  or  connate  toith  the  soul.  This 
lOfXe,  ^^  ^®^^  known  as  the  doctrine  which  Descartee  is  supposed  to  have 

taught,  and  to  the  refutation  of  which  Locke  devoted  the  first  book 
of  his  Eaeay,  It  is  that  the  intellect  finds  itself  at  birth  or  as  soon  as  it  wakes 
to  conscious  activity,  to  be  possessed  of  ideas  to  which  it  has  only  to  attach  the 
appropriate  names,  or  of  judgments  which  it  needs  only  to  express  in  fit  proposi- 
tions. Whether  this  doctrine  as  thus  stated  and  defined,  was  ever  held  by  any 
one  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Even  Descartes  himself  seems,  when  pressed, 
wholly  to  abandon  the  doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  propounded  it  and  made 
it  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  conceded  by  many,  and  can  be  defended  as  true, 
that  the  capacity  to  evolve  these  ideas  and  these  truths  is  bom  with  man  and 
forms  an  essential  feature  of  his  constitution  as  man.  Not  only  is  man  endowed 
with  these  capacities,  but  he  is  furnished  with  tendencies  which  impel  to  their 
Kxeroiiro,  and  after  which  these  conceptions  and  judgments  are  surely  and  neoes- 
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sarily  developed  so  soon  ai  the  mind  applies  the  neceesary  attention  or  awakes  to 
the  reqoisite  conditions.  Even  before  these  oonceptions  are  generalised  they  are 
assented  to  in  the  indiyidnal  and  conorete,  in  the  most  important  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. 

i  254.  4.  From  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  the  school  of 
Descartes,  the  tnussition  is  natural  and  direct  to  the  views  held  by      The  views  of 
Locke  and  the  eeveral  dwitione  of  hie  eehooL    These  are  naturally    gclux^  ^° 
grouped  together,  though  the  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
Locke  are  very  diyerse,  and  the  several  schools  that  are  named  after  Locke,  hold 
opposite  and  incompatible  opinions.    It  will  be  found,  however,  that  they  can  all 
be  traced  to  Locke,  either  as  they  are  sanctioned  by  his  direct  authority  or  were 
derived  fh)m  some  of  his  principles  by  logical  deduction  or  natural  growth,  or  as 
they  wore  devised  to  supplement  some  of  his  supposed  oversights  or  defects. 

Locke,  as  is  well  known,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  protestei 
must  vigorously  against  it,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Eeeay,  This  protest  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  philosophy  in  delivering  it  from  the  vague  and  fantastical 
assertions  upon  this  subject  which  had  been  allowed  before  his  time.  It  has 
been  questioned  and  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  sober  and  considerate  thinker 
ever  received  the  doctrine  in  the  form  and  sense  in  which  Locke  rejected  it.  But 
it  is  certain  that  many  philosophical  writers  have  expressed  themselves  in 
language  which  warranted  the  interpretations  which  Locke  thought  it  necessary 
to  refute. 

But  Locke  did  not  guard  himself  against  serious  oversights  in  this  polemic. 
He  did  not  distinguish  between  those  positive  ideas  of  objects  and  acts  in  both 
matter  and  spirit  which  make  up  the  materials  or  facts  of  knowledge — and  the 
reltUiom  between  these  materials,  which,  i?  possible,  are  more  important  than  the 
facts  which  they  connect.  Nor  did  he  conceive  at  all  the  difference  between  an 
idea  as  acquired  by  experience  and  as  ooccuioned  by  experience.  He  did  not  dis- 
cern that  a  relation  which  is  developed  by  experience  to  conscious  apprehension, 
must  be  implied  or  assumed  to  make  experience  possible.  He  did  not  distinguish 
between  innate  ideas  and  innate  dispositions  or  capacities  to  develop  and  assent 
to  truths  which  involve  original  ideas.  To  correct  these  oversights,  Leibnita 
subjoined  his  well-known  reply  to  the  adage,  ''  nihil  in  itUellectilk  quod  non  priue 
in  eeneik" — *'nie%  ipee  itUellectue" 

Locke  asserts  positively  that  all  our  ideas  are  obtained  through  two  sources, 
Seneaiion  and  Refleetion:  Sensation  gives  the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects  and 
their  qualities;  Reflection  gives  the  knowledge  of  spirit  and  its  operations.  He 
was  cureful  to  add  that  except  through  these  two  sources  we  have  no  ideas  what- 
ever. What  Locke  intended  by  ideae  admits  here  of  a  question  similar  to  that 
which  was  noticed  in  connection  with  innate  ideae.  Did  he  mean  positively  to 
exclude  from  ideas  those  necessary  relations  by  which  the  mind  connects  all  the 
objects  of  matter  and  spirit  which  it  observes  or  experiences  ?  It  is  probable  thai 
this  distinction  was  not  in  his  mind,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  did  not  provide 
gainst  uncertainty  or  ambiguity  of  interpretation.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
different  constructions  should  be  put  upon  doctrines  thus  announced,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  these  diverse  interpretations,  there  should  spring  up  among  his  fol- 
lowers different  schools  of  philosophy. 

One  class  of  those  who  called  themselves  his  disciples,  by  greatly  limiting  or 
almost  setting  aside  his  definition  of  reflection,  interpreted  him  as  teaching  that 
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all  our  positiye  ideas  are  •£  material  objects,  and  perverted  his  principles  so  as  to 
make  him  teach  a  materiaUstio  philosophy.  Condillae  thus  applied  his  doctrine, 
and  derived  from  it  the  conclusion  that  all  our  ideas,  whether  those  of  sense 
or  spirit,  are  Bim^ly  trang/ormed  sentationa.  "Loc'^e  distingue  deux  sources  de 
nds  id^es :  les  sens  et  la  reflexion.  II  serait  plus  exact  de  n'en  reconnaitre  qu'une 
source,  parce  que  la  reflexion  n'est  dans  son  principe  que  la  sensation  elle  m£me^ 
soit  parce  qu'elle  est  moins  la  source  des  id6es  que  le  canal  par  lequel  elles  d^cou- 
lent  des  sens." — Traiti  dea  Sen$ation8,  This  doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
taught  by  Condillae  and  by  others  of  the  French  school,  was  long  since  aban- 
doned, but  tendencies  to  the  same  doctrine,  if  not  to  the  same  opinions  in  respect 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  mental  activities  and  their  products,  retain  their  hold 
most  tenaciously  among  many  modem  psychologists,  such  as  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Alexander  Bain  with  others. 

Hume  (Treatise  on  Human  Natui-e,  Part  III.,§  J  2,  3,  4,  14,  15,*  Inquiry  con- 
eeminy  the  Human  UiiderataHdiug,  §  7,)  applied  Locke's  dictum  in  reelect 
to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  to  the  analysis  of  the  relation  of  causation,  or  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  ideas  of  Cuumc  and  Effect,  and  of  Necestary  Connection.  He  first 
demonstrates,  as  it  is  easy  to  do,  that  these  tdeoA  are  not  to  be  gained  from  Sen- 
sation. He  then  inquires  whether  they  can  be  gained  by  Reflection,  or  the  con- 
scious experience  which  we  have  of  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  production  of 
effects  by  volition.  To  this  he  answers  in  the  negative,  experience  giving  us 
only  the  invariable  succession  or  the  constant  conjunction  of  these  internal 
ideas. 

How  then,  he  asks,  does  it  happen  that  we  connect  objects  as  causes  and  effects, 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  combination  ?  We  certainly  do  thus  connect 
them,  and  we  give  to  them  as  thus  connected  the  names  respectively  of  causes  and 
effects.  To  his  own  question,  he  replies :  Objects  which  are  observed  to  be  always 
conjoined,  we  invariably  oMoeiate  in  our  minds :  When  we  observe  the  one  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the  other :  The  principle  of  association  is  that  which 
explains,  and  it  is  the  only  mental  law  that  explains,  the  combination  of  objects 
and  events  as  causes  and  effects. 

The  solution  applied  by  Hume  to  the  single  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  has 
since  his  time  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  other  of  the  so-called  necessary 
truths  or  primitive  cognitions.  Dugald  Stewart  used  it  to  account  for  the  belief 
that  every  visible  or  colored  object  involves  a  belief  in,  and  an  apprehension  of 
extension.  Dr.  Th9ma9  Brown  carried  it  still  farther,  applying  it  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  relations.  James  Mill,  in  his  Awtlyaie  of  the  Hwnan  Mind,  was  the  first  to 
find  in  the  doctrine  of  inseparable  or  indissoluble  associations  a  solvent  for  all 
necessary  beliefs  and  original  conceptions.  John  Stuart  Mill,  his  son,  in  his 
Logic  and  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  has  applied 
this  principle  in  detail  to  all  the  so-called  original  and  necessary  truths  with  the 
conceptions  which  thoy  involve;  persisting  in  attempting  to  show  by  this  single  for- 
mula that  mathematical  conceptions  and  axioms  are  generalized  from  experience, 
that  the  universal  and  necessary  belief  in  causation  is  itself  the  product  of  inductiun, 
which  again  results  from  associations  that  cannot  be  overcome  or  separated. 
Herbert  Spencer,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  earnestly  contends  that  inconceivabili'/f 
of  the  opposite  is  the  decisive  test  of  original  truths,  holds  that  these  veiy 
axioms  are  our  earliest  inductions  from  experience.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  the 
eapacity  of  induction  itself  is  not  only  the  result  of  processes  of  association,  but 
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these  descend  from  one  generation  to  another  with  an  augmented  tendency,  till 
they  acquire  that  irresistible  force  which  excludes  the  conceivability  of  other  re- 
lations. All  these  writers  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Locke,  but  they 
receive  only  one  or  two  of  his  leading  doctrines  and  interpret  them  in  a  narrow 
spirit,  and  apply  them  to  explain  conceptions  and  beliefs  to  which  Locke  never 
thought  of  applying  them. 

}  255.  5.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  with  Hutcheson,  Oswald,  and  Beat- 
tie,  was  aroused  by  the  skeptical  conclusions  derived  by  Hume  and  Dr.  Reid  and 
Berkeley  from  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  to  combat  his  principle  as  gcUool. 
it  had  till  then  been  interpreted — that  all  ideas  are  obtained  from 
sensation  or  reflection— and  to  assert  for  the  mind  itself  an  independent  power  or 
source  of  knowledge.  This  power  was  called  by  him  Common  Serue,  and  to  it 
was  referred  our  belief  in  the  original  and  fundamental  elements  of  all  knowledge. 
Reid  was  especially  earnest  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  Jlrat  principlts  as  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  in  general  and  of  every  special  science  in  particular. 
Of  these  principles  there  is  a  great  variety— ^o^tea^,  grammatical,  mathematiealf 
moral,  authetieal,  metaphysical,  as  well  as  those  facta  given  in  the  experiences  of 
sense  and  consciousness.  All  these  are  discerned  by  that  power  which  he  called 
common  aen§e,  and  occasionally  judgment.  The  nature  and  the  conditions  of  this 
faculty  he  did  not  exactly  define,  nor  its  relations  to  other  powers,  nor  the  laws  of 
its  acting,  nor  the  character  and  place  of  its  products.  He  was  content  to  assert 
that  there  must  be  a  source  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  independently  of  experience, 
and  that  these  first  truths  are  to  be  received  upon  its  authority.  Dugald  Stewart 
followed  Reid  in  insisting  upon  ^*  fundamental  lawe  of  human  belief"  and  ''  ori- 
ginal elements  of  human  knowledge,**  He,  however,  subjected  to  analysis  somo 
of  those  truths  which  were  asserted  by  Reid  to  be  original,  and  allowed  to  the 
law  of  association  an  influence  which  Reid  had  not  recognised.  Brown  deviated 
materially  from  Reid  and  Stewart  in  attaching  greater  importance,  in  his  analysis 
of  our  conceptions,  to  the  laws  of  association.  He  resolved  the  relation  of  caubo 
and  effect  into  that  of  invariable  antecedence  and  succession.  He  occasloDally 
refers  to  some  original  belief  or  tendency  to  belief  as  necessary  to  explain  our 
actual  experience.  He  also  distinctly  recognized  a  faculty  or  power  called  rela- 
tive euggestiov,  which  of  itself  originates  or  discerns  certain  original  relations ; 
making  it,  like  Roid's  judgment,  to  be  the  originator  of  and  voucher  for  these 
original  relations  or  categories.  His  system  is  not  always  congruous  or  consist- 
ent with  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  greater  authority  at  one  time  to  the 
associational,  and  at  another  to  the  intuitional  element. 

In  France,  Royer  Collard  and  Jouffroy  followed  in  general  the  method  and  th') 
doctrines  of  Reid,  with  a  more  analytic  scrutiny  and  a  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  original  data  of  knowledge.  Each  of  these  writers  made 
some  important  improvements  upon  the  doctrines  of  their  teachers. 

Maine  de  Biran  followed  out  the  doctrine  of  Locke  in  respect  to  Reflection,  and 
attempted  to  find  in  Reflection  the  source  of  some  important  first  truths.  He 
went  further  than  Locke  in  this  direction  and  borrowed  from  Leibnitz  some  im^^ 
portant  modifications  of  Locke's  teachings  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  power  and 
the  essential  activity  of  the  mind  as  a  discoverer  of  original  and  independent 
truth.     Oouein  sought  to  unite  Reid,  Collard  and  Kant. 

These  writers  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  grouped  tx)gether  as  belonging 
to  a  separate  school— the  Seotttshf  or  the  Scottish  and  French  School.   But  a  mor« 
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eareful  itady  of  the  dootrines  of  Loeke  reveals  the  faet  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Eaaaiff  when  he  oame  to  analyse  and  account  for  the  ideas  of  relation,  parti- 
cularly of  such  primitive  relations  as  ntbBtance,  eatcte,  and  adaptaUon,  he  departs 
from  the  dootrines  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  He  certainly  did  not  place  that  construction  upon  them  which  many 
of  his  disciples  imposed  after  his  time.  In  accounting  for  these  original  ideas, 
he  seems  to  ascribe  them  directly  to  the  intellect  itself,  and  to  an  original  power 
to  discern,  and  an  original  necessity  to  receive  them  as  true.  In  short,  without 
asserting,  in  form,  any  new  source  of  ideas,  and  without  in  the  least  abandoning 
his  previous  teachings — while  in  reply  to  the  objections  which  were  brought 
against  him  for  inconsistency,  he  earnestly  defends  his  own  eonsisteney 
with  himself— he  does  in  fact  take  the  same  ground  with  Reid  and  the  Scottish 
SchooL    Gf.  (T.  K   Webb.    InteUeetttalitm  of  Locke.) 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  Locke's  real  opinions,  then  Beid  and 
his  disciples  are  properly  connected  with  the  school  of  Locke,  notwithstanding 
their  earnest  polemic  against  some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  supposed  him  to 
teach. 

J  256.  6.  From  Hume  and  Reid,  who  were  antagonist  disciples 
Kant  and  hte  j^  ^he  school  of  Locke,  we  pass  to  the  speculations  of  K<Mt,  and 
consider  his  views  of  yirftprtficip^M  and  the  categories.  Kant^  liku 
Reid,  was  aroused  by  the  skepticism  of  Hume  to  investigate  the  foundations  of 
knowledge.  He  saw  that  if  the  solution  given  by  Hume  of  the  relation  of  causa- 
tion were  accepted  and  applied  to  others  which  are  as  original  and  fundamental, 
then  scientific  knowledge  would  be  impossible,  and  religious  faith  would  be  un« 
supported  by  any  rational  foundations.  He  therefore  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
examining,  by  critical  analysis,  the  intellectual  powers,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  knowledge  a  priori  is  possible,  uid  if  so,  what  must  be  its  original  ele- 
ments and  authority.  The  results  of  his  critical  inquiries  were  as  follows :  The 
human  intellect  may  be  considered  as  Sense,  Underttanding,  and  R^tntoa,  and  to 
each  of  these  powers  or  modes  of  action,  there  are  elements  a  priori.  To  the 
Sense,  epaee  and  time  must  be  assumed  as  a  priori  conditions.  If  these  are  not 
thus  assumed,  neither  perception  nor  consciousness  could  possibly  gain  the  know- 
ledge appropriate  to  each.  Moreover,  unless  the  knowledge  of  both  space  and 
time  is  a  priori,  the  mathematical  sciences  would  be  impossible. 

The  Understanding  is  the  power  of  generalising  and  of  logical  reasoning.  To 
this,  certain  forms  of  conception  are  also  necessary  as  its  a  priori  conditional 
such  as  substance  and  attribute,  tixid  cause  and  effect.  Without  these  forms  a  priori, 
the  processes  of  the  Understanding  would  be  impossible  and  their  products  would 
be  untrustworthy. 

The  Reason  is  the  power  by  which  we  give  unity  to  our  knowledge  of  both 
material  and  spiritual  phenomena,  as  well  in  the  several  portions  of  each,  as  when 
these  portions  are  mutually  connected  and  related  with  one  another.  To  this 
unifying  process,  there  must  be  assumed,  as  necessary  presuppositions,  certain 
ideas  a  priori,  viz.:  the  soul,  the  ^eternal  world,  and  Ood, 

The  a  priori  elements  of  our  knowledge,  according  to  Kant,  are  the  receptivi- 
ties of  spa,ce  and  time  for  the  Sense/  the  forms  or  categories  for  the  Understand' 
ing;  and  the  ideas  for  the  Reason.  That  these  elements  are  assumed  and  applied 
in  all  our  higher  knowledge,  was  shown  by  Kant  to  follow  necessarily  from  the 
analysis  of  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  intellect,  and  indirectly  froi;^ 
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the  cUreot  analysis  of  the  operations  of  its  several  powers.      These  were  the 
positive  results  of  his  psychological  analysis. 

But  Kant  raised  another  inquiry.  Are  these  a  priori  and  necessary  assump- 
tions themselves  worthy  of  confidence  ?  Are  they  true,  and  do  they  hold  good  of 
the  nature  of  things,  or  do  they  simply  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  human 
intellect — a  change  in  which  might  involye  a  change  in  these  necessary  relations 
and  in  the  knowledge  which  is  built  upon  them  ?  To  these  questions  of  his  own 
askingi  Kant  makes  the  following  reply :  These  assumptions  have  for  man  a 
regulatvoe  fame,  but  perhaps  only  a  relative  truth  and  validity.  That  is,  while 
man  must  act  in  his  intellectual  processes  under  the  belief  that  these  principles 
are  primary  and  universal,  and  thus  admit  them  as  giving  law  to  his  own  intel- 
lect, and  as  grounding  and  explaining  all  his  knowledge,  he  is  not  authorized 
thereby  to  assume  that  they  hold  good  as  the  laws  of  those  minds  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  constituted  differently  from  the  human,  or  that  they  hold  true  of 
the  knowledge  which  such  minds  acquire.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  deny  that 
they  do  hold  true  for  other  beings  and  their  knowledge;  and  on  the  other,  we 
cannot  deny  that  they  do  not.  For  aught  that  we  know,  it  may  be  trae,  that 
other  beings  might  be  so  constituted  as  not  to  assume  these  principles,  or  to  know 
by  means  of  the  relations  which  they  involve.  We  cannot  affirm  that  there  are 
such  beings.  We  cannot  deny  that  there  may  be.  We  cannot  conceive  how  there 
should  be.  We  cannot  imagine  intellectual  processes  that  do  not  run  back  into 
these  relations  and  principles,  nor  can  we  eonceive  of  any  knowledge  which  is 
not  held  together  by  these  relations,  but  we  have  no  rational  ground  for  denying 
that  both  are  possible. 

This  is  the  last  result  of  the  critical  examination  to  which  Kant  subjected  the 
intelleetnal  faculty.  These  views  have  had  extensive  currency  among  the  phil- 
osophers of  Germany  and  England,  and  the  assertion  of  them  has  wrought  like 
leaven,  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  to  excite  to  counter  assertions.  Many  who  would 
not  accept  them  have  found  it  difficult  to  show  their  groundlessness  or  their  un- 
truth, in  part  or  in  whole.  Many  philosophers  who  have  followed  Kant  in  his 
analysis  of  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge,  have  felt  themselves  constrained 
to  enter  a  special  protest  against  these  views,  or  to  seek  to  vindicate  a  different 
theory. 

The  only  part  of  Kant's  theory  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is  the  sug- 
gestion whioh  he  makes,  that  the  relations  and  principles  which  we  find  to  be 
original  and  assume  to  be  true  for  our  own  thinking  and  knowledge,  are  not  nO' 
oessarily  true  and  valid  for  all  thinking  and  all  knowledge. 

Coneeming  this  we  observe : 

(1.)  It  is  a  question  of  Speculative  Philosophy  or  Metaphysics,  and  not  at  all 
a  question  of  Psychology.  Psychologieally  considered,  the  views  of  Kant  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  of  other  philosophers  so  far  as  the  proposition  is 
ooneemed,  that  certain  truths  must  be  received  as  universal  and  necessary,  and 
that  these  are  given  to  the  mind  a  priori.  It  is  one  chief  object  of  his  Critique 
to  show  that  such  principles  are  not  obtained  by  experience,  but  must  be  assumed 
in  order  to  make  experience  possible,  as  without  them  we  could  have  neither 
experience  nor  science. 

That  which  he  subjoins  to  this  ascertained  result  of  psychological  analysis,  is 
the  suggestion  that  this  may  be  true  in  human  psychology  only,  and  not  in  the 
psychology  of  other  knowing  beings.    Whatever  may  be  the  probability  or  r«a 
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eonableness  of  this  suggestion,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  psychological  fact.    It  is  purely 
a  philosophical  thesis,  to  be  urged  and  defended  on  speculative  grounds. 

(2.)  This  metaphysical  suggestion  or  thesis  is  unsupported  by  any  grounds  of 
analogy  or  probability.  The  facts  which  suggested  the  thesis  are  the  known 
changes  in  the  objects  of  sense-perception,  which  are  connected  with  known 
changes  in  the  organism  of  the  percipient  or  in  the  medium  by  which  this  perci- 
pient apprehends.  These  changes  are  most  conspicuous  in  vision.  An  object 
seen  through  a  colored  lens,  be  it  red  or  green  or  blue,  is  seen  to  be  red  or  green  or 
olue.  In  like  manner,  the  color  of  objects  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  affected  by 
3hange8  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  eye.  Some  men,  through  disease,  see 
objects  colored  as  they  are  not  in  reality.  Others  are  incapable  of  seeing  any 
differences  of  color,  or  at  best,  only  a  few  varieties. 

Upon  analogies  derived  from  these  facts,  Kant  justifies  himself  in  asserting 
that  there  may  or  might  exist  created  or  finite  minds  which  know  other  relations 
than  those  of  time,  •pace,  subtiauee,  cau»ality.  To  this  it  is  enough  to  reply 
that  the  facts  from  which  these  si^gestions  are  derived  are  phenomena  of  the  cor- 
poreal organism — while  the  acts  and  objects  to  which  they  are  applied  by  way  of 
analogy  pertain  ^  the  pure  intellect.  We  know  moreover  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  organism,  that  the  corporeal  organism  is  a  factor  which,  with  material  condi- 
tions, not  only  presents  the  object  for  the  mind  to  perceive,  but  makes  it  to  bo 
what  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  the  object  changes  with  its  changing  factors 
and  conditions.  But  to  these  thought9  or  inteUectual  relations  no  such  conditions 
are  required.  Certainly  the  objects  are  not  known  to  change  with  any  conditions. 
So  far  as  these  relations  are  applied  to  material  objects  it  makes  no  differenco 
what  the  objects  are.  Many  are  equally  applicable  to  spiritual  beings,  and  tlicir 
ohenomena,  products,  and  trustworthiness  cannot  be  weakened  or  set  aside  by 
analogies  derived  from  material  beings  and  phenomena. 

All  positive  grounds  for  applying  any  analogies  of  the  kind  are  found  to  be 
wanting. 

(3.)  The  suggestion  of  Kant  is  inconsistent  with,  and  overthrown  by,  the  reach 
and  necessary  use  of  some  of  these  very  relations  which  are  brought  into  dis- 
trust. It  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  intellectual /e/o  de  ««.  For  example^ 
all  the  positive  ground  for  the  suggestion,  founded  upon  an  analogy  which  we  have 
seen  to  he  invalid  because  trr«2et'an<,  rests  upon  one  of  these  first  truths  them- 
selves, one  of  these  very  original  relations,  which  Kant  subjects  to  metaphysical 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  merely  contingent  upon  the  human  constitu- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  question  which  he  raises,  is  whether  know- 
ledge by  these  relations  as  a  subjective  process,  and  the  relations  themselves  as 
objective  facts,  may  not  be  and  probably  are,  effects  of  which  the  human  con- 
stitution is  a  came.  We  notice  also  that  the  reason  by  which  he  supports  his 
suggestion  is,  that  we  are  justified  in  so  interpreting — which  we  have  shown  is 
misinterpreting — certain  signs  or  indications  furnished  by  analogous  phenomena. 
In  this  argument  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  our  readers  who  accept  the  analysis 
which  we  have  given  of  induction,  that  the  assumptions  which  he  contends  are 
only  regulative,  are  used  and  applied  by  him  as  though  they  were  real.  He  cer 
tainly  applies  with  entire  confidence,  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  as  neces- 
sarily and  really  applicable  to  the  constitution  of  man  as  viewed  by  all  beings 
whatever,  and  wholly  omits  to  notice  that  he  has  suggested  that  these  relations 
necessarily  employed  in  human  thinking,  are  merely  contingent  upon  the  acci^ 
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dentfl  of  that  thinking,  and  may  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  soul  as 
riewed  or  known  by  any  other  being,  whether  creature  or  Creator. 

This  is  not  all.  Not  only  are  they  used  as  though  they  were  real,  but  they  are 
used  AS  real  in  order  to  prove  that  they  are  only  regulative.  He  reasons  thus: 
Upon  the  principles  to  which  I  must  conform  as  the  laws  of  my  human  thinking, 
do  I  conclude  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  principles  themselves 
are  true  of  human  thinking  only.  How  convincing  and  consistent  such  reason- 
ingr  is,  it  is  easy  to  see. 

2  257.  7.  From  Kant  to  Hamilton  the  transition  is  natural,  be- 
cause the  connection  between  their  views  is  most  intimate.  Ham-  Positive  and 
ilton  holds  that  our  native  cognitions  are  both  Unioeraal  and  Ne-  Negative  Ne- 
tetaary.  The  Necessity  of  a  cognition  may,  however,  be  of  two 
species.  It  may  be  either  Positive  or  Negative,  It  may  either  result  from  the 
power  of  the  thinking  principle,  or  from  the  powerleaaneee  of  the  same  to  think 
otherwise.  Of  Positive  Cogniliona  he  says :  ''  To  this  class  belong  the  notion  of 
existence  and  its  modifications,  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  ex- 
cluded middle,  and  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time."  All  these  are  discerned  by  the 
mind  by  a  nesessity  which  positively  pertains  to  the  objects  discerned  and  in  the 
reality  of  which  the  mind  absolutaly  confides. 

To  the  other  class  belong  the  relations  of  Subatance  and  Phenomena,  and  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  These  are  necessary  through  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  to 
conceive  of  existence  in  any  other  way  than  under  these  relations.  This  neces- 
sity is  only  a  special  case  of  the  application  of  the  more  general  law  of  the  con- 
ditioned; which  in  its  turn  is  described  as  the  necessity  which  constrains  the 
mind  to  think  of  every  object  as  a  medium  between  two  extremes,  each  of  which 
is  respectively  contradictory  of  the  other  and  so  both  cannot  be  true,  while  yet 
the  mind  must  think  the  object  under  one  of  the  two. 

The  exposition  and  discussion  of  this  Law  of  the  Conditioned  may  be  deferred 
till  we  consider  its  application  to  the  special  conceptions  and  relations  of  Cause 
and  Effect.  (Cf.  §  297.) 

It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  it  seems  to  be  in  its  principle  the  same  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant,  that  certain  cognitions  are  necessary  to  the  mind  because  of  itfl 
peculiar  constitution,  which  would  no  longer  ba  so  in  case  this  constitution  were 
changed  or  other  than  it  is.  They  are  therefore  Regulative  only,  that  is,  they 
control  the  actions  of  the  human  mind  and  their  produsts,  because  we  cannot 
avoid  employing  them,  knowing  all  the  while  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  be- 
eause  we  are  finite.  They  are  true  relatively,  t.  e.,  true  only  in  relation  to  our 
limited  capacities. 

We  urge  against  this  substantially  the  same  objections  to  which  the  doctrine  oT 
Kant  is  liable,  viz. :  that  we  must  use  these  very  conceptions  which  are  said  to 
be  merely  Regulative  and  Relative,  in  the  very  judgments  which  we  form  of  the 
mind  and  these  very  relations ;  and  again,  its  tendency  is  skeptical,  like  that  of 
Kant.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  distrust  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
introduces  contradictions  between  the  decisions  and  dicta  of  the  separate  activi- 
ties of  the  intellect. 

J  258.   8.  To  meet,  or  rather,  to  shut  off,  the  difficulties  pro- 
pounded by  Kant,  and  in  part  assented  to  by  Hamilton,  Faith  has    j'aith  as  con* 
been  proposed  as  the  source  of  certain  original  conceptions  and   l*^**^^  ^^^^ 
primary  btliefii.     Sometimes  Feeling,  or  some  act  more  akin  to  the 

19* 
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emotiye  than  to  the  intellectual  powers,  has  been  urged  as  the  originator  and 
Toucher  of  the  primary  beliefs,  and  indirectly  of  the  knowledge  which  is  built 
upon  them.  This  faith  or  feeling  has  most  usually  had  for  its  object  or  objects, 
the  Abtolute,  the  Infinitef  or  the  Unconditioned,  rather  than  the  ultimate  concep- 
tions under  which  finite  existences  are  thought  by  the  mind  and  the  primary  re- 
lations by  means  of  which  these  existences  are  classified  and  connected.  God,  the 
Soul,  Time,  Sptice,  Immortality — have  been  usually  the  objects  which  it  is  asserted 
are  received  by  this  original  assent  of  Faith  or  Feeling.  Sometimes  the  moral 
relations  have  been  conceived  as  the  direct  object  of  the  soul's  apprehension, 
together  with  Qod  and  the  soul.  The  tendency  to  out  the  knot  which  an  intellec- 
tual analysis  has  failed  to  untie,  is  most  conspicuous  as  perpetually  reappearing 
in  the  entire  history  of  modern  philosophy.  The  need  of  an  ultimate  and  deci- 
sive authority  for  our  confidence  in  the  actings  of  the  soul,  has  often  prompted 
to  a  coup  de  main,  by  which  some  usurping  power,  under  the  fairest  names,  ha.? 
seated  itself  in  the  place  of  rule,  and  the  usurpation  has  been  acquiesced  in,  by 
reason  of  the  temporary  peace  and  order  which  has  followed  in  the  intellectual 
convictions  and  the  received  systems  of  science,  morality  and  theology. 

Deecartes,  having  vainly  sought  for  some  criterion  of  truth  which  should  assure 
him  that  his  senses  did  not  deceive  him,  and  that  his  judgment  in  regard  to  his 
spiritual  operations  might  be  trusted,  found  repose  in  the  veracity  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Great  Creator,  of  whose  existence  he  was  assured  by  the  innate  idea 
which  attests  both  his  existence  and  his  perfections.  This  being  given,  the 
cognitions  and  inferences  of  the  intellectual  faculty  may  be  trusted,  when  they 
are  properly  tested  by  the  criteria  or  norms  which  the  Creator  himself  has  pro- 
vided. 

JTanf,  after  despairing  to  find  in  the  speculative  Reason  any  warrant  for  trusting 
those  necessary  cognitions  which  are  universal  to  all  men,  and  assumed  a  priori  as 
the  conditions  of  all  experience  and  all  science,  finds  in  the  categorical  imperative 
of  the  Practical  Reason  a  voucher  for  the  law  of  Duty.  Unconditional  faith  in 
Duty  was  the  comer-stone  of  his  system,  the  only  sure  foundation  which  he  could 
find  among  the  ruins  into  which  he  had  disintegrated  the  structures  of  the  merely 
speculative  Inte?lect,  and  upon  which  he  could  rebuild  the  same  and  make  them 
compact  and  safe.  Faith  in  Duty  requires  faith  in  Qod  to  defend  and  reward 
Duty.  Hence  the  same  Practical  Reason  which  commands  us  categorically  (t.  e., 
unconditionally,  and  without  asking  or  finding  reasons  or  grounds)  to  believe  in 
Duty,  commands  us  to  believe  there  is  a  true  and  perfect  God.  But  such  a  God 
will  not  deceive  his  creatures.  If  we  trust  in  Him  we  may  confide  in  the  specula- 
tive testimony  of  the  Reason  which  he  has  constructed  and  created,  concerning 
those  conceptions  which  it  originates  and  requires ;  and  may  assign  them  the 
place  which  they  take  and  hold  in  our  knowledge,  not  as  being  merely  a  priori 
assumptions  under  which  we  are  obliged  to  think,  but  as  being  fundamental  truths 
which  we  must  accept  as  real.  By  the  Practical  Reason  we  allow  these /orm«  of 
thought  by  which  we  must  regulate  our  thinking,  to  become  the  ropresentativei 
of  those  forma  of  being  which  control  the  world  of  reality. 

Jacobi  felt  the  difficulties  in  which  Kant  involved  himself  and  the  minds  of  hit 
generation,  but  was  not  content  with  the  solution  which  he  furnished.  He  adopted 
another,  similar  in  principle,  indeed,  but  slightly  varied  in  its  applications.  To 
th/i  power  of  apprehending  that  which  is  primary  and  unconditionally  true,  he 
gave  the  names,  at  first  of  Faith,  afterwards  of  Feeling  and  the  Revelation  of  the 
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Divine,  and  last  of  all,  of  Beaeon  Proper,  The  objects  which  this  power  appre- 
hends are  not  moral  and  religions  objects  and  relations  exclusively ;  but  the  objects 
of  sense  and  consciousness  with  the  relations  which  they  involye,  as  truly  as  God, 
the  Soul,  and  Immortality.  These  are  all  received  by  the  direct  faith  of  the  soul, 
and  this  fiuth  and  the  truth  of  what  it  receives  is  the  precondition  of  all  ancUyHa, 
inference  and  deduetion  »  In  all  these  processes  we  simply  analyse  and  explicate 
what  is  given  to  faith  impliedly  and  as  a  whole.  Jacobi  simply  asserted  these 
principles  to  be  the  foundation  truths  of  all  knowledge.*  He  did  not  show  how  they 
eould  be  true  or  why  we  believe  them.  Indeed,  he  despaired  of  any  such  analysis. 
He  did  not  leel  adequate  to  illustrate  them  in  the  detail ;  he  simply  rested  in  their 
truth. 

S^leiermaeher  recognised  feeling — the  feeling  of  dependence — as  the  ground 
and  medium  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  that  we  can  attain.  But  wo 
can  neither  conceive  of  God  nor  define  our  concepts  of  him.  All  efforts  in  this  di 
reetion,  as  well  as  their  results,  are  entirely  inadequate  and  misleading.  So  far  he 
is  al  one  with  Jacobi.  With  him  he  makes  feeling  or  faith  the  ground  of  our  apprer> 
hensions  of  the  Infinite  and  Divine.  In  respect  to  our  knowledge  of  and  faith  in 
the  conceptions  that  are  fundamental  to  finite  knowledge — he  would  be  foremost 
to  assert  that  these  are  a  priori  conditions  and  assumptions  of  the  intellect,  and 
that  nature  herself  is  constructed  in  correspondence  with  these  forms  of  human 
thought :  we  have  therefore  the  amplest  ground  for  trusting  the  processes  that 
are  essential  to  our  higher  knowledge  and  the  results  to  which  they  conduct  us. 
The  relations  of  finite  existence,  including  those  of  epace  and  time,  of  euhBtance 
and  attribute,  of  eaute  and  effect,  were  considered  by  Schleiermacher  forms  of  exis- 
tence, or  realforuM  in  contradistinction  to  the  subjective  forms  of  Kant  and  Fichte 
and  the  notion  forms  of  Hegel.  These  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect  directly, 
or,  in  the  phraseology  of  his  system,  by  the  intellectual  function,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  which,  in  connection  with  the  organic  function,  all  the  forms  of  finite 
knowledge  are  to  be  referred. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  German  philosophers,  as  Chalyh»M,  Reiff,  and  pre- 
eminently Lotxe,  rest  their  confidence  in  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the 
human  intellect,  upon  ethical  grounds.  The  questions  propounded  by  Kant,  viz. : 
''  Suppose  after  all  that  the  constitution  of  our  nature  should  itself  not  be  trust- 
worthy when  it  causes  and  impels  us  to  think  according  to  these  original  forms 
and  fundamental  assumptions  ?  Suppose  that  the  relations  or  forms  of  things, 
which  seem  to  correspond  to  the  relations  or  forms  by  which  we  think  should 
prove  to  be  unreal  ?"  they  answer  thus :  ''  We  must  believe  that  nature  is  benev> 
olent  in  her  indications  and  therefore  true.  We  assume  that  goodness  and  vera- 
city regulate  both  the  objective  relations  of  the  universe  wh:  jh  we  study  and  the 
subjective  constitution  of  the  intellect  which  interprets  it.  For  these  reasons  we 
rely  upon  the  categories  of  both  thought  and  being,  and  learn  to  think  in  accor- 
dance with  them,  trusting  the  results  which  we  gain. 

As  Hamilton  (as  we  have  seen) :  in  his  views  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  followed  Kant  and  Schleiermacher,  so  he  borrowed  from  both  the 
required  solution.  While  he  asserts  that  we  cannot  think  the  infinite  and  uncondi^ 
tioHedf  because  to  think  is  to  limit  and  to  condition,  he  concedes  that  we  know  the 
sam».  When  he  is  asked  how  ?  he  replies,  by  faith:  we  must  believe  in  the  Infinite, 
The  extremes  of  our  knowledge,  between  which  we  form  our  concepts — and  out  of 
the  relations  of  which  we  form  our  concepts — we  must  believe  exist  and  are  related 
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to  one  another.  The  fact  of  their  necessary  existence  we  receive  by  a  direct  insight, 
which  he  calls  both  faith  and  knowledge.  He  borrows  from  Kant  conceptions 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  Practical  Reason — so  far  at  least  as  ethical  distinc- 
tions, moral  liberty  and  a  personal  God  are  concerned.  From  Jacob!  he  adopts 
the  term/at<A.  With  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  the  details  of  his  theory 
of  the  Unconditioned  are  closely  allied.  Cf.  Hamilton  (Met,,  Lee.  38;  also 
Appendix f  Letter  to  Calderfpood), 

That  which  gives  plausibility  to  the  doctrine  that  Faith  or  Feeling  is  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  that  it  is  not  received  by  any  act  of 
conscious  assent  to  propositions,  of  which  the  elementary  concepts  are  first  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  apart  and  then  united,  but  the  mind  first  believes  or  knows 
before  it  reflectively  discriminates  its  knowledges  into  their  elements.  Hence  the 
act  is  called  faith  in  opposition  to  and  in  distinction  from  judgment,  the  last  being 
supposed  to  involve  analysis  as  well  as  combination.  Ethical  and  religious  ob- 
jects are  those  which  most  frequently  bring  it  into  exercise,  and  these  invariably 
excite  more  or  less  feeling.  Hence  the  special  source  of  these  convictions  is  con- 
ceived as  something  not  intellectual,  and  is  simply  called  feeling  M  one  time^and 
faith  at  another.  The  oversight  lies  in  making  these  terms  to  imply  that  the  act 
is  not  intellectual.  It  must  be  preeminently  an  intellectual  act  and  power,  for  it 
conditions  all  the  special  acts  and  cognitions  of  which  the  intellect  is  capable. 

J  259.  9.  The  immediate  successor  of  Kant  was  J.  G,  Fickle, 
J.  O.  Fichte.  whose  system  was  proposed  as  a  modification  and  improvement  of 
that  which  was  taught  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.  Fichte 
derived  all  knowledge, — the  materials  as  well  as  the  forms,  the  a  posteriori  and  the 
a  priorif — from  the  activity  of  the  Ego.  Every  thing  which  the  mind  knows,  being 
as  well  as  relations,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  the  work  of  the  Ego,  and  is  evolved 
from  its  own  creative  activity. 

So  far  as  the  categories  of  thought  are  concerned,  Fichte  endeavors  to  show  that 
each  one  of  them  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  several  concrete  creative  acts  by 
which  the  Ego  constructs  for  itself  the  known  universe.  Its  first  act  is  to  affirm 
its  own  being.  But  in  this  it  must  apply  and  evolve  the  law  or  relation  of  iden- 
tity, A=A.  Its  second  act  is  to  affirm  the  non-Ego.  But  this  in  like  manner  in- 
volves the  law  of  contradiction,  (A)  is  not  (non-A).  The  third  is  to  recognise  the 
indivisible  Ego  as  opposed  to  a  divisible  non-Ego.  This  involves  the  reciprocal 
activity  of  each  on  the  other,  and  this  implies  the  relation  of  Causative  efficiency. 
The  other  relations  are  all  evolved  in  a  similar  way  by  the  productive  activity  of 
the  Ego,  together  with  the  non-Ego  which  this  activity  calls  forth.  Time  and 
tpaee,  eubstanee  and  attribute,  reality,  possibility  and  necessity,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  ao- 
oounted  for  by  the  creative  activity  of  the  Ego,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to 
the  more  complex  processes  and  products  of  human  knowledge. 

§  260.    10.  Sehelling  followed  Fichte— by  the  effort  to  mediate 

Scbelling^s  between  him  and  Kant — so  far  as  to  provide  for  a  common  origin 
iKories.  ^  **  nation  and  relationship  for  the  subjective  and  objective.  His  in- 
tellectual intuition  recognizes  at  first  the  indifference  of  both,  from 
which  it  develops  as  correspondent  to  one  another  the  forms  of  thought  and  the 
forms  of  being.  The  authority  for  the  categories  in  this  double  application  must 
be  in  that  intuition  which  affirms  them  to  be  common  to  the  two.  In  his  later 
philosophy,  which  was  modified  to  avoid  and  displace  the  logical  idealism  of 
Hegel,  Sehelling  assumes  the  reality  of  concrete  and  actual  being,  and  teaches  th« 
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mind's  oompetenoe  to  originate  and  affirm  necessary  and  original  relations  only  in 
their  application  to,  and  by  occasion  of  supposed  concrete  knowledge.  For  this 
reason  he  asser^^ed  for  these  a  priori  relations  and  for  philosophy  itself,  what  he 
called  only  a  negative  value. 

J  261.  11,  Hegel  substituted  thought  for  Schelling's  intellectual 
intuilioitf  i.  e.,  that  mental  activity  which  produces  and  is  con-    Hegers  theory 
oemed  with  the  concept  or  logical  notion ;  but  he  made  a  fatal  mis-       thought, 
take  in  conceiving  that  thoughff  viz.,  abttract  thinkingfOonld  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  concrete  knowledge  and  actual  being,  and  that  the  for- 
mer could  explain  the  latter  by  the  relations  of  pure  or  abstract  thought.   He  nas 
therefore  compelled,  by  logical  consistency,  to  endeavor  to  evolve  and  explain 
every  form  of  actual  being  by  the  development  or  evolution  of  the  notion  from 
within  itself. 

The  categories  or  the  original  and  necessary  relations  of  knowledge,  according 
to  Hegel,  are  all  the  relations  which  are  necessarily  evolved  in  the  process  by  which 
simple,  i.  e.,  abstract  being  is  developed  into  the  several  forms  of  thought  and  ex- 
istence, and  through  them  all,  till  the  absolute  is  attained,  t.  e.,  till  the  process  is 
complete  and  with  it  the  cycle  of  the  original  relations  or  categories  which  are  re- 
quired for  its  evolution. 

J  262.  12.  According  to  Herbarf,  some  of  the  categories  are  the  „  .  ,  . 
products  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  ideas.  They  are  not  the  ory. 
neopssary  laws  or  forms  of  the  mind's  knowledge,  but  are  the 
growth  and  result  of  its  psychological  functions  as  determined  by  the  laws  which 
govern  the  formation  and  mutual  action  of  the  results  of  the  imprepsions  made 
upon  the  soul  by  matter,  and  the  soul's  reaction  against  them.  These  results  are 
perceptions  or  representations.  Concepts,  or  general  notions,  arise  only  when  a 
number  of  similar  objects  have  been  perceived.  These  different  elements  in  their 
struggle  for  reappearance  crowd  one  another  out  of  view,  and  only  those  are  ap- 
parent which,  being  alike,  reinforce  one  another,  and  so  survive  the  struggle.  The 
conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  series  of  reproduced  objects,  the  parts  of 
which  are  more  or  less  indistinct,  as  they  Ftand  related  to  the  hete  and  the  now.  A 
thing  or  being  and  its  attributes,  is  either  an  original  whole  analyzed  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  giving  the  attribute  of  quality,  or  a  whole  with  its  attendant  series 
of  time  and  space  accompaniments  giving  the  attribute  of  quantity.  The  suc- 
cessful connection  of  these  attendant  parts  or  accessory  series  is  affirmation — the 
nnsnccessful  is  negation :  both  these  involve  the  two  corresponding  forms  of 
judgment  or  the  apprehension  of  relatioxuL 

The  relations  of  substance  to  attributes  and  of  cause  and  effect  are  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction,  which  are  assumed  by  Herbart 
to  be  original  and  independent  laws  of  thought.  To  remove  these  inconsistencies 
is  the  object  of  his  metaphysical  system.  This  he  essays  to  do  by  "  the  method  of 
relations"  It  would  seem  that  the  logical  laws  are  the  only  categories,  properly 
considered,  which  Herbart  accepts,  for  the  reason  that  these  logical  criteria  are 
applied  by  him  as  the  fixed  rules  and  original  measures  by  which  every  other 
kbtion  is  tried  and  tested. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FORMAL  RELATIONS  OR  CATEGORIHB. 

§  263.  Following  the  classification  of  categories 
otb^i^^*^  or  intuitions  which  we  have  adopted  and  explained 

(§  250),  we  begin  with  those  which  we  have  defined 
ns  formal.  These  are  also  called  Logical,  for  the  reason  that  Logic 
has  to  do  with  the  concept  as  such,  i.  e.,  the  pure  concept  and  its 
necessary  relations.  The  concept  as  such  consists  of  those  elements, 
and  those  only,  that  must  be  conceived  as  present  in  every  object 
when  thought  of.  That  is,  it  must  embrace  those  elements  only 
which  are  common  to  every  such  object,  whether  it  is  a  real 
or  an  imagined  being.  These  elements,  while  they  belong  to 
things  as  well  as  to  concepts,  are  yet  essential  to  the  concept 
and  the  other  entities  of  pure  logic,  and  hence  are  referred  pre- 
eminently to  the  power  of  thought.  * 

We  begin  with  being.  This  will  be  readily  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  extensively  applied  of  all  the  concepts,  and  there- 
fore fandamental.  Everything  which  we  know,  we  know  to 
exist.  To  know  is  impossible  and  inconcei'vable,  if  it  does  not 
involve  the  certainty  that  that  which  is  known,  exists  or  u. 
Being  is  the  correlate  of  knowledge. 

Hence,  this  concept  is  apparently  Aindamental  to 
taid^entaJr  aU  othcFS.     It  bclongs  to  every  object  with  which  the 

mind  has  to  do  in  knowledge,  and  it  belongs  to  each 
with  equal  propriety — ^to  Him  whom  we  call,  in  the  poverty  of 
our  language,  the  Being  of  beings,  and  to  the  most  transient  and 
trivial  creation  of  the  humblest  of  His  creatures ;  to  the  universe 
in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  th6  ma- 
thematical point,  which  is  the  product  of  the  thought  of  a 
moment. 

We  sometimes  dignify  the  being  which  is  independent  and  per- 
manent with  the  assertion  that  this  only  or  truly  has  being,  or 
only  and  truly  is ;  but  this  is  by  a  metaphor  only,  and  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  proper  import  of  the  term  or  of  the  con- 
cept for  which  it  stands.  Thei  positive  existence  of  the  object,  but 
neither  its  dignity  nor  its  duration,  is  expressed  by  the  word. 
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§  264.  Being  is  the  most  abstract  of  all  possible 
concepts.  After  every  property  or  relation  which  we  stractofaiithi 
know  of  an  object  is  set  aside  from  any  existing 
thought  or  thing,  there  remains  the  affirmation ;  this  is.  This  re- 
sulting concept  cannot  be  thought  away.  For  this  reason  it  is 
called  logically  the  first  or  the  most  elementary  of  all  concepts. 
As  it  is  the  last  which  we  reach  by  analysis,  it  is  the  first  with 
which  our  synthesis  begins. 

Psychologically,  the  knowledge  of  being  in  the  concrete,  pre- 
cedes that  of  being  in  the  abstract.  We  know  individual  beings 
before  we  know  being  as  a  concept. 

Logically,  or,  more  properly,  mebaphysicaUy,  the  concept  of  being 
is  the  first  and  most  &ndamental  of  all  the  concepts,  because  it 
is  the  most  extensively  applied,  and  is  the  highest  of  our  gen- 
eralizations (§  249).  But  it  cannot  be  understood  as  a  concept, 
except  by  means  of  individual  objects.  To  begin  with  the  con- 
cept in  the  abstract,  excluding  that  knowledge  which  interprets 
and  makes  it  clear,  is  literally  to  begin  with  nothing.  To  at- 
tempt to  develop  from  it  actual  being,  is  to  give  an  example  by 
failure,  of  the  truth,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  1  Hegel  begins  the  de- 
velopment and  explanation  of  our  real  knowledge  \d\h  the  con- 
cept of  being  in  the  abstract,  and  seeks  to  construct  and  develop 
from  this  the  conception  and  knowledge  of  real  existence,  and 
the  relations  which  it  involves.  In  doing  this,  he  is  obliged  to 
interpret  his  meaning  by  a  tacit  assumption  of  that  which  he 
formally  ignores  and  denies — L  e,,  to  draw  upon  direct  and  pre- 
sented knowledge  for  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions  and 
relations  which  lie  professes  to  develop  and  account  for.  The  at- 
tempt is  vain ;  the  method  is  false ;  the  solution  is  impossible. 

The  knowledge  of  being  is  expressed  by  judgments  or  proposi- 
tions, the  subjects  of  which  are  known  Individually.  We  tacitly 
assert  or  think  of  every  such  object;  it,0T  this,  is  or  exists.  From 
these  we  generalize  the  concept — being.  Being  or  existence  is 
not,  however,  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  though  it  is  conceived  or 
treated  as  such  when  it  is  thus  generalized.  It  is  obvious  that 
being  must  be  assumed  in  order  that  an  attribute  or  relation  may 
be  known. 

§  265.  Being  cannot  be  defined — i  e,,  resolved  into  ^^l  \°ndfte?mv 
■ny  more  elementary  constituents.     It  can  be  de-  o**®- 
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terihedy  however,  by  the  conditions  or  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  present  to  the  mind :  When  we  ask,  What  is  being? 
we  cannot  answer  in  the  way  of  definition.  But  inasmuch  as 
whenever  we  know  we  apprehend  being,  by  referring  to  the  act 
of  knowing  we  understand,  though  we  cannot  define,  the  import 
of  the  concept;  i.  e.,  we  explain  the  concept,  being,  by  the  act 
which  involves  and  supposes  it 

It  was  said  (§  196)  that  all  concepts  are  founded  on  attributes 
or  relations  generalized,  and  that  the  only  difierence  between 
nouns  and  adjectives  arises  from  their  use  and  not  their  meaning; 
the  same  content  being  present  in  every  case — a  content  of 
attributes  only.  How,  then,  it  might  be  urged,  is  it  possible 
that  there  should  be  any  concept  of  being  at  all,  if  being  is  not 
only  not  an  attribute,  but  is  the  direct  contrast  of  an  attribute 
and  must  be  supposed  to  make  an  attribute  conceivable  or  pos- 
sible ?  This  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  In  order  to  bo 
turned  into  a  concept,  being  is  treated  as  an  attribute ;  it  is 
predicated  of  the  individuals  to  which  it  belongs  and  thus  is 
made  to  suggest  itself  as  essential  to  any  relation.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  also  that  some  fixed  permanent  attribute  as  of  standing, 
etc.,  is  usually  selected  to  ima^e  or  represent  heingneas. 

Simple  being  is  a  concept  wholly  indeterminate.  It  stands  for 
itself  and  for  nothing  besides.  It  is  supposed  in  every  other.  It 
must  be  assumed  to  determine  every  other.  We  must  begin  w\th 
being,  before  we  can  add  a  single  characteristic  to  make  it  defi- 
nite. 

This  is  what  Hegel  had  in  mind  in  his  assertion :  Being  or 
entity  is  equal  to  nothing,  i.  e.,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  notion  without 
content.  As  an  abstract  conception,  it  has  no  relations  to  any 
other  concept,  and  consequently  no  attributes ;  it  is  wholly  un- 
defined. "  Being,  the  undetermined,  immediate  object  of  know- 
ledge, is  in  fact  nothing,  no  more  nor  less.  Nothing  is  [has]  the 
same  determination,  or  rather,  absence  of  determination  withj 
and,  for  that  reason,  is  equivalent  to,  simple  entity.  Hegel,  (Logie^ 
vol.  i.,p.  22  ;Encyc,,  p.  406.) 

But  though  being,  as  a  concept,  and  in  its  relation  to  other 
concepts,  is  indeterminate,  it  is  not  without  signification.  Thi 
concept  is  taken  from  and  affirmed  of  and  interpreted  by,  indivi 
dual  beings  which  we  actually  know  by  direct  knowledge. 
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§  266.  Prom  being  we  pajss  to  relation ;  both  ex- 
istence and  relationship  being  involved  in  the  act  of   BiTeraity^aiS 
knowing.    By  relations,  individual  objects,  as  well  as  ■*"'"*'**^* 
concepts,  are  distinguished  and  connected.    But  relationship  in- 
volves diversity  in  the  concept  produced,  and  negation  as  tha 
judgment  by  which  diversity  is  farmed. 

Two  entities — i,  e,,  objects  apprehended — are  essential  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  connecting  relation.  But  if  the  two  are  known 
they  must  be  distinguished — i.  e.,  known  as  different  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  again  connected. 

It  follows  that  the  relation  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
others,  is  the  relation  of  diversity  or  difference. 

In  every  act  and  object  of  knowledge  two  relations  are  sup- 
posed, those  of  diversity  and  of  similarity.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  concrete  Being,  one  is  diverse  from  the  other.  If  both  are 
alike  Beings,  t.  6.,  are  comprehended  under  the  concept  Being, 
they  must  be  alike  at  least  in  that  they  are  both  knowable.  In 
brief,  diversity  and  similarity — L  e,,  logical  or  formal  sameness^ 
are  everywhere  present.  This  truth  is  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion, that  every  act  of  knowledge  is  at  once  an  act  of  analysis 
and  of  synthesis.  In  every  single  act  of  knowledge  we  separate 
— i.  «.,  distinguish — in  order  that  we  may  combine.  We  can 
only  unite  so  far  as  we  separate,  and  we  unite  by  similarity. 

The  relation  of  difference  or  diversity  is  expressed  by  the 
proposition,  this  being  is  not  that,  A  is  not  B,  or  B  is  not  A ; 
the  color  is  not  the  taste,  the  taste  is  not  the  color ;  the  pictured 
moon  is  not  the  mind;  the  mind  is  not  the  moon  which  it  pictures. 
I  am  not  the  object  seen  or  tasted,  etc.,  etc. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  these  propositions  are  all  individaal  propositions,  and 
that  none  of  them  are  or  can  be  general.  The  individaal  goes  before  the  general 
in  these  propositions  of  relations,  as  in  all  others. 

From  the  recognition  and  affirmation  of  relations  in  general  are 

eyolved  what  are  called  relative  eoncepU  or  notione.     From  the    ,,^®K?^®  °®* 

tlons.  Negative 
negative  proposition  which  expresses  the  relation  of  diversity  are   notions. 

produced  what  are  termed  negative  concepts. 

No  sooner  is  A  distinguished  from  B,  than  we  can  apply  to  it  the  negative 

notion  of  not'B.    In  the  same  way  reciprocally,  the  notion  not  A  can  be  affirmed 

of   B.     These  two  notions  are  purely  relative.    The  whole  content   or  import 

which  they  express,  is  limited  to  the  single  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 

other  object,  which  other  object,  A  or  B,  as  the  oaie  may  be,  is  supposed  to  b« 

positively  known. 
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In  like  manneri  other  relative  notione  may  be  formed,  as  if  we  take  a  substanM 
and  it  puts  as  to  sleep,  we  ooneeive  the  unknown  something  which  produces  this 
uleep-making  /  that  is,  we  need  know  it  no  further  than  bj  its  relation  to  this 
effect  The  only  notion  which  we  have  of  it  may  be  purely  relative  to  the 
known  effect. 

The  negative  relation,  as  indeed  any  relative  notion,  is  at  first  apprehended  as 
individual,  and  then  generalized.  No  sooner  is  A  pronounced  to  be  wit  B,  than 
we  proceed  to  apply  this  to  G,  D,  E,  F,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  A — indeed,  to  all  objects 
except  B  itself.  We  need  know  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  are,  to  be 
justified  in  classing  them  all  as  not-Bt,  or  in  affirming  of  them  the  negative 
concept  thus  generalized.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  division  of  all  real  and 
conceivable  things  by  diehotomyf  as  it  is  called. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  negation  expresses  a  relation  between  two 
actual  beings,  or  two  beings  treated  or  conceived  as  real.  It  supposes  two  positives 
known  or  conceived,  each  of  which  is  thought  as  related  negatively  to  the  other. 

The  concept  nothing — nonentity — is  a  purely  relative  concept.  All  being  or 
entities,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  grouped  under  the  most  general  of  all 
concepts.  To  this  is  attached  the  relation  of  negation.  What  is  expressed,  is 
the  proposition  that  the  concept  is  exhaustive,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive or  believe  in  any  thing  beside.  By  a  fiction  of  speech  and  of  thought  this 
proposition  is  contracted  into  the  concept  nothing — nonentity — as  though  there 
were  a  really  existing  object  negatively  related  to  being.  To  form  it  we  group 
all  known  or  knowable  objects  under  the  general  concept  of  being  and  attaching 
to  this  the  negative  particle,  make  no(-being=3no  t]iiag=nothing. 

When  Hegel  asserts  that  the  concept  being  or  en'ity  equals  nothing  in  its  import, 
he  has  in  mind  that  it  is  a  concept  which  cannot  be  analyzed  into  any  constituent 
concept  or  thought  element :  it  is  therefore  unrelated  to  any  other ;  it  is  undeter- 
mined :  it  has  no  notional  or  formal  content.  So  far  from  being  true  that  this 
concept  has  no  import,  no  concept  has  an  import  so  extensive.  Its  import  is 
reached  in  the  various  forms  of  direct  knowledge,  which  furnish  the  material  and 
meaning  to  every  concept,  and  a  reference  to  which  is  supposed  every  time  the 
concept  being  is  used. 

Hegel  reasons  that,  because  the  concept  being  is  the  snmmum  genus  among  con- 
cepts, it  is  the  originator  of  all  other  concepts  :  not  only  so,  but  by  the  law  of 
self-evolution,  it  is  the  originator  of  things  or  actual  beings.  The  failure  of  the 
attempt,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  on  which  it  rests  is  manifest  when  the 
effort  is  made  to  cross  over  from  the  notion  world  to  the  real  world ;  when  the 
effort  is  essayed  to  evolve  time  and  space,  matter  and  spirit  from  concepts  only. 
The  effort  seems  to  be  successful  only  because  the  real  world  with  its  relations  is 
ever  ready  at  hand  behind  the  concept  world  which  symbolizes  it,  to  furnish  the 
signification  vfhicb  is  required.  Real  being,  and  real  rela!;ions  are  very  easily 
confounded  with  the  generalized  concepts  of  the  same.  The  two  are  easily  inter- 
changed, and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  juggling  or  slight-of-hand  that  any 
success  appears  to  be  attained,  or  any  conviction  is  produced. 

Substance  and  §  267.  Diversity  or  negation  is  applied  to  a  being 
mSiy"**  con-  ^  distinguished  from  its  relations,  to  one  relation  as 
ceived.  distinguished  from  another  relation^  and  also  to  onf 
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being  cls  distinguished  from  another  by  means  of  its  relations. 
We  distinguish  or  separate  objects  from  one  another  whether 
material  or  spiritual :  first,  in  real  knowledge^hj  intuition  or  direct 
inspection;  next,  in  thought  knowledge,  by  employing  relations  for 
this  purpose,  and  especially  those  similar  relations  by  which 
beings  are  grouped  under  concepts. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  category  of  substance  and  attribute,  so 
fill*  as  it  is  merely  formal.  Whenever  a  being  is  thought  of,  i,  e,, 
is  distinguished  from  another  being  by  the  number  and  the 
extent  of  its  relations,  then  we  have  the  relation  of  substance  and 
attribvte  in  its  pure  or  abstract  form,  A  substance  formally  con- 
ceived is  a  being  distinguished  by  certain  relations.  An  attribute 
is  one  of  the  relations  which  thus  distinguishes  a  being. 

Every  concept  whenever  it  is  complex,  as  having  a  de- 
finite content,  implies  the  relation  of  a  whole  constituted  of  and 
separable  into  parts.  This  implies  the  relation  of  more  or  less. 
The  extent  of  a  concept, as  applicable  to  more  or  fewer  objects, 
and  therefore  as  higher  or  lower,  implies  the  same  relation.  The 
relations  of  wholes  and  parts  and  of  greater  or  less  are  properly 
formed  relations,  as  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  concept. 
They  are  relations  of  formal  or  logical  quantity,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  mathematical  quantity  by  characteristics  subse- 
quently explained. 

The  relation  of  diversity  with  its  several  applications  suggests 
the  relation  of  identity.  In  affirming  that  A  is  not  B,  or  i^ 
diverse  from  B,  we  imply  that  A  is  identical  with  itself. 
That  the  mind  comes  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  this  relation 
at  an  early  period  of  its  development,  and  makes  frequent  appli- 
cation of  it  afterwards,  is  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation. 
That  the  relation  is  original,  and  is  intuitively  discerned,  is 
equally  clear. 

If  a  concept  is  known  as  identical,  it  is  of  course  implied  that 
the  individual  beings  to  which  it  belongs  have  similar  relations  in 
common.  These  individuals  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  which  are  conceivable 
as  possible  of  either,  but  not  of  both  together.  One  concept  is 
distinguished  from  another  by  the  relations  which  make  the  con- 
tent and  determine  the  extent  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Many  hold,  that  the  first  object  to  which  identity  is  applied 
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18  the  soul  itself  as  distinguished  from  the  diverse  states  of 
which  it  is  conscious.  As  the  Ego  distinguishes  itself  from  its 
changing  states,  it  knows  that  the  states  are  varying,  but  the  Ego 
is  the  same.  In  doing  so,  it  must  compare  itself  at  one  time  with 
itself  at  another,  or  itself  in  one  state  with  itself  in  another. 

Identity  again  may  be  affirmed  of  a  material  object,  as  of  a 
house,  a  ship,  a  tree,  or  a  horse.  In  such  cases  the  objects  are 
perceived  at  different  times  at  least,  and  are  often  changed  in 
form,  appearance  and  properties.  The  test  or  standard  of 
identity  may  be  real  and  natural,  or  it  may  be  conventional  and 
fiictitious.    But  the  relation  itself  is  not  thereby  altered. 

Identity  may  also  be  applied  to  a  purely  mental  product. 
Often  it  is  interchanged  with  similarity,  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
comity  e,  g,j  I  have  a  similar  image  of  the  same  object  which  I 
previously  imagined  or  perceived.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
concept  should  be  formed  by  all  men  from  the  same  individuals, 
but  it  is  meant  that  the  similarity  between  the  individual  objects 
is  so  perfect  that  one  individual  may  be  substituted  for  another 
in  forming  it,  and  that  it  may  be  applied  to  one  as  freely  and  aa 
properly  as  to  another.  When  it  is  thus  applied  it  concerns  the 
relations  of  content  and  extenty  and  signifies  that  the  same  defini- 
tions and  divisions  are  applicable  in  every  case. 

§  268.  To  guard  against  using  concepts  in  differerd 
oir4  of  Identity,  senses  in  any  of  the  processes  of  thought,  the  law  of 
identity,  the  law  of  contradiction  and  the  law  of  excluded 
middle  are  set  forth  as  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  th/yaght,  i,  6., 
of  formal  thought.  These  respect  the  identity  and  diversity  of  con- 
cepts only.  They  are  the  axioms  of  logical  thinking,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  rules  for  every  form  and  mode  of  knowledge.  They  are 
such  practical  rules  as  have  been  found  necessary  from  the  dangers 
to  which  men  are  exposed  from  the  various  forms  of  expression  in 
which  concepts  and  their  relations  are  phrased. 

The  law  of  identity  is  designed  to  avoid  the  twofold  danger  of 
supposing,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  diction  is  altered,  that 
the  concepts,  propositions,  and  reasonings  are  changed,  or  on  the 
other,  that,  because  the  phraseology  is  similar,  the  meaning  is  the 
same. 

Complex  concepts  only  can  be  tried  and  tested  by  this  law; 
and  these  can  be  tested  both  in  their  content  and  extent.    The 
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law  applied  to  the  content  asserts  that  a  concept  is,  for  purposes 
of  logic,  the  same  with  the  sum  of  its  constituting  elements : 
A;=  (a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e)  ;  i.  e.,  all  these  being  taken  together,  the 
one  is  convertible  with  the  other.  When  applied  to  the  relation 
of  extent,  it  asserts  that  the  concept  as  genus  is  identical  with 
the  total  of  its  contained  species  or  subordinate  parts.  To  make 
the  logical  law  of  identity  the  mere  meaningless  truism, — ^A  is 
A,  i.  6.,  that  a  concept  in  the  same  form  of  diction  is  identical 
with  itself, — is  inept  and  absurd. 

The  logical  axiom  or  law  of  contradiction :  A  is  not  not-A,  is 
only  a  generalized  application  of  the  intuition  of  difference  to  any 
concept  whatever,  taken  in  both  extent  and  content.  A  thing  or 
a  concept  is  not  another,  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  things  or  con- 
cepts from  which  it  differs,  nor  all  of  them  united.  This  truth, 
expressed  as  a  nUe,  lequires  that  the  concept  "should  never  be 
confounded  with  or  substituted  for  either." 

The  law  of  excluded  middle  is,  every  B  is  either  A  or  not-A. 
This  is  another  application  of  the  intuitions  of  difference  and 
identity  when  generalized.  When  A  has  been  distinguished  from 
not-A,  it  is  at  once  discerned  that  these  two  concepts  divide  the 
extent  of  all  conceivable  existences  into  two  classes.  This  truth 
is  then  stated  as  a  principle  ;  which  is  ready  to  be  used  as  a  law 
whenever  it  is  required  to  guard  or  correct  our  thinking. 

Much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  error  of  taking  these  three 
logical  laws  as  the  original  and  the  only  laws  of  our  knowledge. 
It  was  entirely  natural  for  philosophers  who  were  practiced  in  the 
schools  of  formal  logic  to  suppose  that  everything  which  man  be- 
lieves to  be  true  could  be  demonstrated  by  the  methods  and  after 
the  principles  of  the  syllogism.  The  tenacity  with  which  this 
persuasion  has  been  adhered  to  is  most  remarkable  in  the  histoj*y 
of  all  systems  and  schools  of  thought.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  revival  of  philosophy  it  seemed  that  man  would  never  cease 
to  attempt  to  give  a  logical  demonstration  for  the  very  axioms 
and  principles  on  which  all  demonstration  must  rest.  Logical 
proof  was  required  for  all  knowledge,  for  the  belief  in  a  material 
world,  for  our  confidence  in  memory,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
&cts  of  experience  and  the  illusions  of  the  imagination ;  in  short, 
for  everything  known  or  believed  by  man, — and  to  logical  proof 
these  three  laws  of  thought  were  assumed  as  the  axioms.     Henc^ 
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the  attempt  was  pendstently  made  to  found  upon  these  laws  the  whole 
atructare  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  deduce  or  demonstrate  from 
them,  the  validity  of  this  knowledge  in  all  its  forms  and  appli<> 
cations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MATHEMATIGAIi  RELATIONS.*   TIME  AND  SPACE. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  mathematical  categories ;  or  those 
relations  which  involve  the  belief  in  time  and  space.  These  re- 
lations are  of  the  most  extensive  application.  They  all  must  in  a 
sense  be  recognized  in  every  act  of  consciousness  and  perception. 
By  means  of  these,  material  and  spiritual  objects  are  parted  and 
united,  are  individualized  and  generalized.  They  suggest  the 
space  and  time  which  are  infinite  and  absolute — ^the  correlates  of 
limited  time  and  limited  space.  In  order  to  relieve  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  consider  them  first 
under  their  more  familiar  aspects  and  relations,  and  afterwards 
in  those  which  are  more  recondite  and  difficult.   We  begin  with 

I.  Extension  as  given  in  Sense-Perception  ;  or  the  relations  of 
matter  which  introduce  and  require  the  knowledge  of  Space. 

§  269.  All  matter  is  known  as  extended.      The 
Development  bciugs  or  objccts  of  which  WO  bccomc  cognizant  in 
SJiattonfJf «.  the  use  of  the  muscular  and  sensorial  apparatus  are 
tension.  extended.    The  percepts  and  things  which  are  pre- 

sented to  the  sensorium  as  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  are  perceived 

as  extended. 

It  is  not  meant  that  this  extension  in  one  or  all  of  its  dimen- 
sions is  known  at  first  as  separable  from  the  matter  to  which  it 
pertains  and  of  which  it  is  affirmed ;  but  as  belonging  to  matter 
and  affirmable  of  it.  All  extended  objects  are  known  as  ex- 
tended, at  least  in  two  dimensions.  We  cannot  conceive  the  eye 
and  the  hand  to  rest  upon  or  to  move  along  any  so-called  object 
without  the  apprehension  of  an  extended  surface.  A  ball  or 
cube  when  followed  by  the  eye  or  grasped  by  the  hand  is  known 
to  return  upon  itself,  and  both  are  sooner  or  later  known  as  ex- 
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tended  in  three  dimensions  or  directions,  i.  e.,  as  high,  broad,  and 
deep.  This  extension  is  first  known  as  aiUer,  i,  e,,  as  enclosing 
matter.  But  when  the  child  peeps  into  a  box,  or  surveys  from 
within,  the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment  with  which 
it  is  &miliar,  it  distinguishes  the  surfaces  which  are  inner  or 
enclosed  by  matter,  from  those  which  are  outer  and  enclose  matter. 
After  the  process  of  perception  is  complete  by  a  synthesis  of 
percepts  and  their  relations,  the  mind  proceeds  to  analyze  these 
elements,  and  to  think  of  them  separately  from  any  single  sub- 
stance. But  after  disposing  of  all  the  qualities  apprehended  by 
sense-perception,  it  still  finds  a  residuum  in  the  relations  belong- 
ing to  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  matter  as  already 
described.  The  hand  experiments  upon  these  surfaces,  and  finds 
them  rough  or  smooth,  etc.  The  eye  discerns  them  as  variously 
colored,  as  light  or  dark,  etc.  But  no  one  of  the  senses  finds  what 
we  call  their  extension.  There  is  no  sense-perception  to  which 
this  is  appropriate,  and  over  against  which  this  may  be  set  as  a 
quality.  Moreover,  this  very  property  involves  the  recognition  of 
a  void,  to  which  it  is  also  conceived  to  have  constant  relation. 

What  is  this  void  which  we  call  space  ?  What  is  that  property 
in  matter  which  requires  the  recognition  of  space  ?  We  may  find 
further  aid  in  answering  these  questions,  if  we  consider  first  the 
attributes  and  relations  which  involve  the  kindred  questions  in 
respect  to  time. 

II.  Of  Time  as  apprehended  in  consciousness  ;  or,  the  relations 
of  events  which  introduce  and  involve  the  knowledge  of  Tims, 

§  270.   Every  psychical  act  or  state,  whether  appre- 
hended more  or  less  distinctly  as  a  part  of  the  whole  JdSed  "to^hl 
series;  and  the  entire  series  viewed  as  an  unbroken  *<^*«®f*^e«oui. 
whole,  are  known  as  continuing  or  enduring. 

How  soon,  or  whether  it  is  by  the  gradual  discipline  or  the  in- 
stant application  of  the  powers  that  psychical  phenomena  are 
separated  into  distinct  events,  we  need  not  inquire.  Whenever 
they  are  distinguished,  the  whole  and  the  parts  are  known  as 
continuous  or  enduring.  An  act  that  is  literally  instantaneous, 
a  psychical  state  beginning  and  occupying  no  time  at  all,  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable.  What  we  call  instants  are  not  timeless,  but 
the  least  knowable  or  appreciable  portions  of  time.  As  every  ob- 
ject of  sense-perception — ^whether  many  as  one,  or  one  of  many 
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— ^must  be  known  as  extended,  so  it  is  with  ttie  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  Continuance,or  duration,belongs  to  each  and  to  alL 

But  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  psychical  objects  given  to 
consciousness ;  fird^  the  energy  of  the  ego  by  which  it  manifests 
its  continued,  unbroken,  and  identical  life ;  and  %ecmtd^  the  special 
activities  which  change  every  instant.  As  the  subject  of  chang- 
ing activities — the  soul  knows  itself  to  be  living  and  acting  eontin- 
uously.  It  also  knows  itself  as  acting  and  suffering  in  states  that 
change  as  continuously.  Some  of  these  states  may  seem  also  to 
coincide  with  others,  as  one  continuous  or  successively  repeated 
act  of  knowledge  may  run  side  by  side  with  two  or  more  diverse 
states  of  feeling. 

Upon  this  continually  existing  and  proceeding  life  of  the  soul, 
all  its  special  activities  and  states  are  projected,  as  it  were ;  as  one 
portion  of  extended  matter  is  perceived  over  against  the  back- 
ground of  other  matter  more  extended  than  itself.  These  activi- 
ties thus  connected  are  known  to  exist  in  a  series  involving  the 
relations  between  one  another  of  now,  before,  and  after.  These 
relations  are  applied  first  of  all  to  the  individual  activities  of  the 
soul.  But  just  as  we  speak  of  portions  of  matter  as  here,  there  ; 
before,  behind ;  within,  and  without ;  so  we  apply  these  time  rela- 
tions to  the  states  of  the  soul.  As  we  find  one  portion  of  matter 
included  by  or  including  other  portions,  so  we  can  cut  off  a  single 
portion  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  soul  by  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary effort,  and  contemplate  those  states  which  are  included 
within,  or  are  excluded  from  it. 

Time  may  be  conceived  as  void  of  psychical  phenomena ;  as 
space  is  void  of  material  beings  and  acts.  Not  that  time  can  be 
absolutely  void,  but  portions  of  the  soul's  existence  can  be 
considered  as  such,  in  the  sense  explained.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  knowledge  of  events  in  the  relations  of  time, 
that  time  should  be  distinctly  conceived  as  void.  We  can  know 
events  as  past,  present,  and  fixture,  by  considering  each  of  them 
as  successive  phenomena  of  the  continued  life  of  the  soul. 

We  have  to  do  thus  far  only  with  time-relations  in  the  con- 
crete, and  as  given  in  consciousness.  By  consciousness  as  here 
used  it  is  obvious  we  do  not  intend  merely  the  power  or  the  act 
by  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  states  as  present  and  imme- 
diate.    In  this  sense  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  duration.     W« 
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must  include  some  use  of  the  representative  power  in  respect  to 
past  and  future  events,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  what  is  rep- 
resented, was  or  will  be  actual.  Consciousness  must  be  enlarged 
to  this  extent  of  meaning,  before  it  can  connect  objects  in  the  re- 
lations of  time. 

IIL  Of  the  mviucd  relationa  of  Extended  and  Enduring  objects. 

§  271.  Material  objects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  ap- 
prehended by  sense-perception  as  extended.  Spiritual  corn/  Extended 
acts  and  states  are  known  in  consciousness  as  endur-  ^^to^^en 
ing.  But  sense-perception  and  consciousness  occur 
in  fact,  as  two  elements  in  the  same  psychical  energy  or  state. 
As  a  consequence,  the  relations  of  extension  and  duration  are 
intimate  and  interchangeable,  and  the  conceptions  and  language 
originally  derived  from  and  appropriate  to  the  one,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  other. 

First :  The  relations  of  time  are  transferred  from  the  activi- 
ties and  phenomena  of  spirit,  to  the  activities  and  phenomena  of 
matter. 

Duration  or  continuance  is,  as  we  have  seen,  originally  dis- 
cerned of  the  activities  and  phenomena  of  the  spirit.  To  these 
the  relations  of  time  are  directly  and  properly  applied.  When 
these  relations  are  affirmed  of  more  than  one  object,  whether  of 
matter  or  spirit,  the  intervention  of  the  memory  of  the  observer 
is  required.  We  cannot  say  of  the  trotting  of  a  horse,  of  the 
flight  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  other  motion,  that  it  continued  so 
many  seconds  or  minutes,  without  supposing  the  observer  who 
is  all  the  while  looking  on,  to  translate  the  objects  really  taking 
place  into  objects  as  perceived  hj  himself ,  i.  e.,  into  results  of  acts  oj 
his  own,  each  enduring  so  much  time.  Material  acts  or  phenom- 
ena must  be  connected  by  the  soul's  subjective  activity  that 
they  may  be  recalled.  Moreover,  whatever  may  take  place  in 
the  series  of  objective  or  material  acts;  that  which  is  unobserved 
IB  totally  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  time :  to  the  mind  as  enduring 
it  iSy  as  though  it  had  not  been  at  all.  The  relation  of  time 
can  neither  be  applied,  nor  thought  of  as  applied  to  any  material 
acts  or  events,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  duration  of 
some  person  who  has  first  applied  to  them  his  own  spiritual  ex- 
periences either  in  fact  or  imagination.  Every  such  applica- 
tion, when  fully  translated  or  explicated,  is  made  as  follows- 
20 
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While  1   was  thinking  or  observing  for  so  long  a  time  the,horse 
trotted  or  the  bullet  sped  for  the  same  space  of  time. 

Second :  But  though  duration,  as  a  spiritual  experience,  is  the 
ultimate  standard  or  measure ;  the  actual  measures  of  the  dura- 
tion even  of  spiritual  phenomena,-^re  taken  from  the  objective 
or  material  world.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Any  standard 
furnished  from  individual  and  spiritual  experience  must  be  sc 
indeterminate  to  one's  self  as  to  be  useless,  and,  moreover,  must 
be  wholly  inaccessible  to  every  one  besides.  Though,  in  our  ulti- 
mate analysis,  we  say  to  ourselves, "  While  I  was  thinking  and 
feeling  so  and  so,  the  pendulum  vibrated,  the  horse  ran,  the 
bullet  sped  so  or  so  long,"  yet  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to 
fix  and  render  &miliar  any  individual  or  often  repeated  series  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  standard  even  for  our- 
selves. Even  if  we  could  do  this  for  ourselves,  we  could  not 
bring  it  within  the  reach  and  use  of  others.  But  two  individuals, 
and  a  great  number  of  individuals,  can  observe  the  same 
vibrating  pendulum,  the  same  advancing  and  retreating  shadow 
on  the  dial,  or  the  same  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  can  use 
these  as  standards  to  measure  all  phenomena  whether  internal 
or  external. 

Third  :  the  language  of  duration  is  taken  irom  material  and 
extended  objects,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  fact  and  from  neces 
sity,  all  the  relations  of  time  are  expressed  in  terms  originally 
appropriate  to  material  objects,  and  the  relations  of  extension 
which  they  involve.  Long,  short,  before,  after,  etc.,  were  first 
applied  to  material  objects,  and  from  them  transferred  to  the  re- 
lations of  time.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  this  is  but  a  single 
example  of  the  necessity  by  which  the  language  and  terms  of 
every  kind  that  are  applied  to  spirit  and  ite  relations  must  be  de- 
rived from  space-objects  and  space-relations. 

Material  objects  are  not  only  known  to  be  extended,  but  as 
measuring  one  another,  i.  e,,  as  susceptible  of  quantity.  Quan- 
tity supposes  the  inquiry.  How  much?  How  many?  or,  How  great? 
It  has  for  its  answer.  So  much,  So  many.  So  large — referring  at 
once  to  some  object  which  as  a  unit  or  standard  measures  a 
whole.  The  extended  material  universe,  as  at  first  vaguely  and 
confiisedly  conceived,  is  unbroken,  having  only  superficial  exten- 
sion.   By  the  process  of  sense-perception  it  is  soon  broken  int« 
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separate  objects,  each  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  whole, 
in  respect  to  breadth  and  the  other  relations. 

As  extended  objects  divide  and  measure  one  another,  so  one  or 
more  separate  acts  or  states  of  the  soul  which  follow  one  another 
in  a  series,  may  be  contemplated  as  dividing,  and  yet  making  up 
this  whole,  the  whole  of  time  being  constituted  by  the  continued 
activity  of  the  soul  during  these  its  different  acts.  Measure  in  the 
general  sense,  as  applied  to  spirit  objects  and  material  object8,im- 
plies  the  relation  of  whole  and  parts.  This  relation,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  involved  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sense-perception, 
consciousness,  representation,  and  thought,  etc.,  and  is  essential  to 
the  very  process  and  product  of  knowledge  in  every  form,  and 
hence  belongs  among  the  formal  relations.  Measure,  in  the 
more  exact  sense,  we  need  not  say,  supposes  number. 

IV.  Of  extended  and  enduring  objects  as  Imaged  or  repre' 
sented:  or,  y>aee  and  Urns  objects  as  enlarged  and  measured  by  the 
Imagination. 

§  272.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  material  uni-  , . 

9  t  ,  Limitations  of 

verse  is  apprehended  through  the  senses  by  any  single  sense-percep- 
act  of  the  mind.  The  hand  can  cognize  an  object  of 
only  equal  extent  with  itself.  The  eye  has  a  far  wider,  but  still 
a  very  limited  range.  All  beyond  either,  is  apprehended  and 
measured  by  the  representative  power.  Even  within  the  limits 
to  which  the  eye  reaches,  and  upon  those  very  objects  which  the 
eye  seems  to  command,  the  representative  power  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  estimating  extent  in  the  dimensions  of  distance  and 
size. 

That  which  ip  before  the  eye  is  the  utmost  which  the  eye  can 
in  any  sense  be  said  to  perceive,  and  much  even  of  this  extent  is 
estimated  by  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  objects  within  the  reach  of 
the  hand  and  the  direct  inspection  of  the  eye,  we  measure  by  select- 
ing some  one  as  a  unit,  in  the  manner  explained.  Those  beyond 
these  bounds,  we  measure  in  a  similar  way,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  material  measured,  and  the  standard  by  which  it 
is  measured,  are  furnished  by  the  imagination  only,  working 
upon  the  suggestions  or  occasions  which  percerved  objects  furnish 
We  spem  to  perceive  the  real  height  of  the  lofty  tree  that  shoots 
up  from  the  horizon  against  the  sky,  while  it  is  but  a  mote  to  the 
eye;  we  think  we  perceive  the  width  of  the  stre&m  that  threadi 
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the  distant  meadow  with  a  silvery  line,  but  these  estimates  are 
possible  only  hj  the  aid  of  the  picture-making  power,  that  brings 
its  objects  hj  the  side  of  the  tree  under  which  we  stand,  or  upon 
the  margin  of  the  stream  where  we  sit  We  have  already  learned, 
in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  imagination  that  we  supply  the  defects  of  the  senses,  and 
interpret  their  indications. 

Be     dth  ^  ^^^'    ^®  ^^  dependent  upon  the  imagination 

we  use  the  ira-  alouc  for  our  estimates  of  distance  and  size  beyond 
the  limits  of  actual  perception.  These  estimates  vary 
with  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  of  such  objects 
by  inspection  and  can  recall  by  the  memory,  and  with  the 
practice  which  results  from  the  frequent  application  of  defi- 
nite standards  by  the  representative  power.  The  adult  surpasses 
the  child  immeasurably  in  this  power.  The  man  of  various 
observation  and  of  disciplined  powers  excels  the  man  of  limited 
knowledge  and  of  untrained  habits;  the  modem, instructed  and 
taught  as  he  is,  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  wisest 
of  the  ancients. 

A  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of  no  inferior  intelli- 
gence, and  of  good  opportunities  for  instruction  and  thought,  was 
once  asked  how  far  distant  the  sun  sets,  and  answered  promptly. 
In  the  next  field.  This  child  had  walked  and  driven  for  miles 
in  every  direction  from  its  home,  and  would  have  remem- 
bered, if  prompted  by  leading  questions,  that  all  the  roadways 
a]ong  which  it  had  gone  were  bordered  by  adjacent  houses,  fields, 
and  gardens,  like  those  within  sight,  but  it  had  never  learned 
to  combine  these  objects  by  imagination  or  to  measure  such  a 
whole  by  the  unit  of  a  familiar  standard  so  as  to  estimate 
their  relative  dimensions. 

The  conceptions  and  estimates  of  the  uncultivated  man  are  very 
like  those  of  the  immature  child,  especially  if  such  a  man  is  con- 
fined by  his  habits  of  life  to  a  single  narrow  valley  or  a  limited 
range  of  travel.  Every  thing  beyond  these  limits  is  conftised  and 
unmeasured.  The  horizon  of  his  actual  perceptions,  or  the  slightly 
enlarged  horizon  of  his  expeditions  for  hunting  and  war,  includes  all 
that  he  knows  or  soberly  imagines.  He  may  at  times  fill  the  blank 
vacuity  beyond,  with  objects  that  are  monstrous,  horrid,  and  gro- 
tesque— objects  that  are  terrific  to  his  unintelligent  fears,  or  are 
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bewildering  to  his  insane  expectations  ;  but  he  fixes  on  few  or  none 
which  hold  definite  or  rational  relations  to  others  as  measures  or 
bounds.  The  spatial  world  formed  by  both  child  and  savage,  is 
well  represented  by  the  rude  maps  of  the  early  geographers,  in 
which  the  countries  actually  traversed  are  drawn  with  a  certain 
degree  of  definiteness,  though  the  near  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  remote ;  but  the  regions  beyond  are  a  blank  bounded  by  an  un- 
certain line,  along  which  uncouth  monsters  are  placed,  or  the  un- 
knovm  and  measureless  water  or  desert  shuts  in  the  picture. 

The  child  and  savage  neither  think  nor  care  how  large  are  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  or  how  many  are  the  steps,  the  miles,  or 
leagues,  which  would  be  required  to  reach  them.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  only,  can  we  explain  the  very  inadequate  conceptions 
on  these  subjects  which  the  early  astronomers  accepted. 

§  274.  Our  estimates  of  time-objects,  like  those  of 
space-objects,  are  largely  the  work  of  the  representa-  time- objects 
tive  feculty.  The  passing  and  present  acts  and  ™»«i>**of' 
states  of  our  own  spirits,  and  the  coincident  operations  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world,  are  the  only  time  objects  of  which 
we  have  direct  cognizance.  Past  objects  are  gone.  Future 
objects  do  not  yet  exist.  Present  objects  alone  directly  confront 
the  mind.  The  past  must  be  recalled  by  memory,  the  fiiture 
must  be  anticipated  in  the  imagination,  i.  e.,  both  must  be  re-pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  so  as  with  the  present  to  complete  the  series^  of 
time  objects. 

To  measure  past  events,  we  must  be  able  to  recall 

*"  Different  ca- 

them  in  their  order,  so  as  to  have  before  us  the  ma-  pacities  in  dif- 

•   -I        1  .  1  •  T»  ^^n*        ferentinen. 

tenal  which  we  are  to  estimate.  But  men  differ 
greatly  in  their  capacity  to  revive  past  objects  in  their  fiilness  and 
order.  If  the  capacity  to  recall  with  success  be  possessed,  time 
and  effort  must  be  added  that  any  past  series  may  be  restored,  so 
as  to  be  estimated  and  measured.  Some  self-discipline  and  prac- 
tice are  required  that  a  measure  may  be  prepared  from  our  innei 
experience  which  shall  be  ready  for  use,  and  also  that  the  same 
standard  shall  be  uniformly  applied. 

Differences  in  both  these  particulars  in  different    ^,^ 

'■  ,  .  Differences  in 

persons,  and  in  the  same  persons  at  different  times,  the  estimates 
account  for  the  singular  differences  which  are  so  no- 
torious in  our  estimates  of  time.    No  fact  is  more  generally  ao- 
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cepted,  than  that  two  series  of  events  may  occupy  the  same  length  of 
time  as  measured  by  the  clock,  and  may  seem  to  vary  very  greatly 
from  one  another  as  measured  by  the  mind.  If  we  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  a  friend  or  a  railway  train ;  or  if 
we  are  listening  to  a  tiresome  conversation  or  a  tedious  lecture, 
the  time  seems  very  long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conversa- 
tion is  interesting,  or  the  pastime  is  absorbing,  the  time  flies 
swiftly  along.  The  child  cannot  believe  that  the  hour  has  come 
which  calls  him  from  his  play,  to  school  or  to  bed.  A  trip  by 
a  steamer  seems  much  longer  than  a  trip  by  railway,  when  the 
time  is  the  same.  Each  are  sensibly  shortened  if  the  tedium  is 
beguiled  by  spirited  conversation.  A  week  spent  in  the  daily 
routine  of  regular  employment,  goes  quickly  by ;  while  a  week 
of  constant  traveling,  filled  up  by  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting 
objects,  often  seems  surprisingly  long.  The  years  of  childhood 
glide  slowly  away.  Every  day  and  every  month  stretches  to  an 
interminable  length,  because  our  present  enjoyment  brings  no 
disappointment,  and  because  it  stands  between  us  and  some 
ftiture  happiness  which  the  mind  is  impatient  to  grasp.  The 
years  of  our  busy  middle  life  slip  hastily  by,  though  we  would 
fain  delay  their  flight,  because  we  are  too  busy  to  measure  the 
passing  years. 

The  constructions  and  measurements  of  space  and  time  which 
we  have  thus  far  considered,  do  not  involve  definite  relations  of 
number  and  magnitude.  They  are  made  for  practical  use  and 
convenience,  and  require  only  general  impressions  of  their  time 
or  space  relations,  or  a  ready  reference  to  some  fiimiliar  object  or 
series  as  a  standard  of  measurement.  The  mind  judges  the  time 
spent  in  one  occupation  to  be  about  as  long  as  the  time  spent  in 
another.  *  It  took  me  about  as  long,  or  twice  or  half  as  long,  as 
to  do  this  or  that  familiar  act.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  C  to  D ;  or  it  may  be  greater  or  less.' 
But  when  we  say  London  is  3  or  4,000  miles  from  New  York,  or, 
the  moon  is  238,650  miles  distant  from  the  earth  ;  or,  Washing* 
ton  and  Napoleon  were  born  and  died  so  many  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  we  apply  measurements  of  a  different  char- 
acter, by  means  of  definite  standards  of  both  space  and  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection,  the  history  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  human  race  in  the  standards  of  both  time 
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and  space.  The  savage  measures  time  by  the  budding  of  the  oak, 
or  the  return  and  departure  of  birds  or  other  game.  By  and 
by  he  marks  the  coming  and  going  of  the  moon.  Then  rude  de- 
vices like  the  clepsydra  or  the  sand-dial  are  introduced.  Last 
of  all,  the  scieatific  observer  employs  the  chronometer  and  the 
astronomical  clock. 

So,  in  standards  of  length,  the  mind  has  passed  from  the  use 
of  parts  of  the  body,  to  measurements  by  the  aid  of  the  pendu- 
lum, or  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  find  an 
accurate  and  trustworthy  standard. 

Standards  of  both  space  and  time  are  derived  from    whence  stan- 

.      •   f     •*'      A.  1  •  •!        "vr     •  -I        dards  for  both 

matenal  objects,  real  or  imagmed.  No  images  can  be  space  and  time 
formed  of  space  or  time  as  such,  or  of  what  are  some-  *^'®  ''"^^  * 
times  called  pure  or  empty  space  and  time,  but  only  of  those  ob- 
jects or  events  which  hold  a  relation  to  either  or  to  both.  When 
these  are  pictured  or  imaged,  they  carry  with  them  those  rela- 
tions which  the  originals  necessarily  involve,  and  from  which  they 
cannot  be  severed  in  reality  or  in  thought  (§  206).  "Thus,  for  a 
standard  of  space,  the  words  yard,  or  rod,  or  mile,  may  call  up 
some  visible  or  tangible  object  most  indefinitely  pictured,  or  with 
the  words,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  or  year,  some  series  of  events 
that  have  required  a  remembered  period,  or  a  part  of  such  a 
period.  Both  these  are  pictured,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  time  or  space  which  they  suggest  But  these 
standards  are  concepts  as  well  as  images,  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
pletely understood,  even  as  images,  till  they  are  considered  also 
as  concepts.    This  leads  us  to  consider 

V.  Spa>ce  and  time  objects  as  Generalized;  or,  the  Concepts  of 
the  relaiions  of  objects  to  time  and  space. 

§  275.  Different  individual  objects  and  events  hold 

,  _      ,  How  the  rela- 

similar  space  and  time  relations,  whether  they  are  tions  of  space 

,  and   time   ob- 

presented  to  sense  and  consciousness,  or  are  represented  ject3  are  gen- 

61^1  izod 

to  the  imagination.  Space-objects  may  be  alike  in 
relative  position,  distance,  form,  size,  etc.,  etc.  Time  objects  may 
be  alike  in  coexistence,  in  antecedence  or  subsequence,  in  their 
relative  place  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  and  in  the  intervals  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  one  another  or  from  any  other 
event.  The  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  time  and  space 
objects  may  also  be  common  to  any  number  of  both  classes. 
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These  relations  are  as  readily  generalized  as  are  the  attributes  of 
material  or  spiritual  things.  It  is  as  easy  to  generalize  the  forms 
and  sizes  of  objects  as  their  color  or  their  taste ;  the  beforeneas  and 
aftemess  of  a  spiritual  act,  as  any  one  of  its  qualities  of  knowledge 
or  feeling. 

It  is  true  there  is  this  difference :  these  relations  are  in  their 
nature  incapable  of  being  directly  picturable  to  the  imagination, 
like  the  properties  of  matter  and  spirit.  In  order  to  represent 
them  at  all,  we  must  first  picture  the  objects  which  hold  them 
and  so  recall  or  suggest  the  relations  themselves.  But  as  concepts 
these  generalized  products  are  aft  easily  formed  and  comprehended 
8S  any  others. 

The  words  by  which  these  relations  are  named  and  known,  are 
as  truly  generic  as  the  terms  usually  called  common.  All  of 
them,  it  is  true,  have  a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  an  indivi- 
dual place  and  time,  and  seem  therefore  to  be  less  general  than 
the  other  appellatives ;  but  they  are  all  capable  of  being  equally 
attributed  to  many  individual  objects,  and  hence  are  as  truly 
generic  as  they.  We  cannot  say  here,  there,  now,  before  and  after, 
without  implying  that  an  individual  observer  occupying  an  indi- 
vidual place  at  an  individual  portion  of  time  apprehends  the 
object  in  this  very  relation,  but  it  is  possible  that  many  objects  at 
different  times  may  be  here  or  (here,  and  v,  v,  now  or  then,  before 
or  after,  i.  e.,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  places.  Hence 
the  hereneaa  and  thereness,  the  nowness  and  thenness,  the  beforeneas 
and  afterness  may  be  common  to  many  individuals,  and  like  sensible 
or  spiritual  qualities,  may  be  affirmed  or  predicated  of  all.  These 
objects  may  be  grouped  under,  or  classified  by  means  of  these 
general  relations.  The  terms  which  denote  these,  take  their  place 
side  by  side  with  other  common  terms.  Very  many  adjectives 
of  time,  as  prior,  laier,  present,  past,  and  future,  and  of  space,  as 
long,  short,  high,  deep,  and  broad,  and  of  form,  as  drcvlar,  trian>. 
gular,  square,  spherical,  and  conical,  and  of  motion,  as  smft,  slow, 
etc,  will  occur  as  belonging  to  these  classes  of  words.  All  these 
classes  of  terms,  like  all  other  notion  words,  require  some  linage 
to  explain  and  illustrate  them  to  the  mind.  But  they  are  pecu* 
liar  in  this,  that  every  object  in  nature  and  in  spirit  has  some  re- 
lation to  time  and  space,  and  hence  it  is  indifferent  what  one  is 
cited  to  exemplify  these  universal  relations. 
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YL  Of  ModkenutUccU  Qvtantlty;  the  process  by.  which  its  concepts 
are  evolved,  and  their  relations  to  time  and  space. 

§  276.  These  concepts  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes,  the  concepts  of  magnitude  and  the  con-  ^theSatic^ 
eepts  of  numher,  or  the  concepts  which  are  respect-  ^metrical**** 
ively  related  to  space  and  time.  We  begin  with  those 
which  imply  the  existence  of  space,  as  being  the  most  easily  ex- 
plained and  understood ;  i.  e,,  with  geometrical  concepts  or  con- 
cepts of  pure  ma^gnitude. 

Of  these  the  most  fiuniliar  are,  iJie  point,  the  line,  the  surface, 
the  triangle,  the  square,  the  rectan*gle,  the  rhomboid,  the  solid,  the 
cube,  the  sphere,  dc. 

These  terms  stand  for  both  images  and  concepts,  in  other  words, 
for  the  products  of  the  imagination  and  of  thought.  As  images 
they  are  individual,  as  concepts  they  are  general. 

The  creative  imagination  idealizes  not  only  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  properties  of  these  objects  and  phenomena,  but  it  ideal- 
izes their  space  and  time  relations,  §  181.  It  transforms  the 
perceived  edge  with  its  actual  breadth  and  ragged  outline  into 
the  ideal  line  which  has  neither  breadth  nor  undulation.  It 
smooths  the  undulating  surface  into  an  evenly  lying  geometrical 
superficies.  In  the  same  way  it  refines  the  blunted  corner  of  a 
die  or  cubical  block  into  the  mathematical  point  which  is  ideal- 
ized as  having  place  but  no  extent  in  any  direction.  These  rela- 
tions cannot  themselves  be  thus  imaged,  but  an  object  itself  can 
be  imaged  with  these  relations  thus  idealized.  Every  such  object 
is  at  first  individuaL  But  when  the  relation  is  generalized,  we 
have  a  concept  in  place  of  an  image,  holding  the  same  relation  to 
the  concrete  and  individual  which  belongs  to  any  other  concept. 
These  concepts,  like  all  other  concepts,  need  to  be  imaged  and  il- 
lustrated by  concrete  objects.  Only  in  this  way  can  their  import 
be  understood,  and  their  validity  established.  All  geometrical 
conceptions  are  dependent  upon  the  assumption  of  the  space-rela- 
tions of  objects.  Without  these  space-relations  they  have  no 
meaning.  They  presuppose  the  belief  in  these  space-relations,  as 
actually  belonging  to  every  material  existence.  They  rest  upon 
the  belief  in  that  absolute  and  infinite  space  which  limited  space 
presupposes  and  involves.  Space,  with  the  space-relations  of  ob- 
jects, is  the  ever-assumed  background  upon  which  all  geometrical 

20* 
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constructiono  are  projected,  and  over  against  which  all  its  pro^ 
cesses  are  interpreted. 

The  reality  and  the  validity  of  these  oonceptiona 
oeSmetTtou  **'  rcst  entirely  upon  the  mind's  own  power  to  construct 
Quantity.  ^^^  Comprehend  them.  The  mind  knows  that  it 
can  construct  these  concepts,  and  knows  what  they  are  when  con- 
structed. Geometry  postulates  that  every  student  may  make  these 
concepts  for  himself.  Its  language  is  confident,  "  draw  a  liney" 
"  conceive  or  eonstrud  a  plane"  "  tJiink  of  a  point"  It  lays  the 
foundations  for  its  reasonings  in  these  postulates.  It  defines  the 
meaning  of  these  constructions  by  analyzing  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  space  to  which  they  all  have  a  common  rela- 
tion. It  illustrates,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  demonstratea  any  rela- ' 
tions  unknown  before  by  referring  to  new  constxuctions  as  exem- 
plified in  some  material  substance,  for  example,  in  a  cube  or  sphere, 
a  cone,  a  dot,  a  chalk  line,  a  rough  sur&ce  on  a  blackboard  or  pa- 
per bounded  by  marks — ^which  are  no  mathematical  entities  but 
serve  to  represent  them  and  hold  the  attention  totiie  constructions 
they  represent  In  the  so-called  demonstrations  of  Greometry  one 
figure  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  connection  with  another.  Addi- 
tional figures  are  placed  by  the  side  of  those  with  which  we  begin, 
or  those  already  drawn  are  so  divided  as  to  enable  the  mind  to 
bring  into  comparison  figures  that  had  been  inaccessible  and  in- 
commensurable. As  it  is  with  the  original  and  simpler  definitions, 
or  postulates,  so  is  it  with  these  complex  constxuctions :  space  is 
supposed  as  the  necessary  attendant  of  each  and  of  all,  making 
possible  the  original  constructions  and  the  evolution  of  the  new 
relations,  which  the  mind  discerns  ultimately  so  soon  as  the  requi- 
site figures  and  connecting  lines  have  been  prepared  and  com- 
bined. As  has  already  been  shown,  §  229,  the  nerve  and  force  of 
the  geometrical  demonstration  rests  more  upon  these  successive 
Intuitions  than  upon  that  element  which  is  properly  deductive. 
The  concepts  of  §  ^77.  The  concepts  of  number  are  conditioned  upon 
number.  thosc  relations  of  objects  to  time  which  are  involved  in 

the  mind's  continued  activity  in  uniting  them  as  parts  into  wholes. 
To  number,  some  object  must  be  selected  which  shall  serve  as 
the  unit,  i,  6.,  which  can  be  conveniently  repeated  as  a  recurring 
part  of  n  !7hole  of  extended  objects,  or  of  a  continued  series  of  mea 
tal  states. 
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These  constituent  parte  are  numbered  when  the  mind  connects 
each  with  the  next  b^  relations  to  ite  own  activity  in  time. 
That  with  which  it  begins  is  called  first.  The  next,  when 
connected  with  the  one  taken  first  in  time,  is  second.  When  ano- 
ther is  thus  connected,  we  have  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  we 
count,  or  number.  The  act  seems  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  admit 
or  require  explanation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  act  is 
only  possible  as  we  connect  and  contemplate  objecte  in  relation  to 
a  consecutive  series  of  mental  acte — that  is,  a  series  of  mental  acte 
following  each  other  in  time. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  relation  of  number  requires  that  ob- 
jects should  first  be  connected  as  wholes  and  parte,  and  then 
contemplated  in  an  arrangement  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  time-relations  of  the  mind  that  views  them.  In  other 
words,  number  depends  upon  those  relations  of  time  which  we  as- 
sume and  know  to  be  inseparable  from  the  soul's  own  subjective 
activity. 

When  a  series  of  mental  states  is  iteelf  measured  and  num- 
bered, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  reflective  consciousness  this 
series  iteelf  is  made  objective  to  the  mind.  It  is  treated  or 
viewed  as  though  it  were  a  series  or  whole  of  material  objecte. 
It  is  contemplated  by  a  series  of  acte  wholly  subjective,  involving 
as  spiritual  acte,  the  attribute  of  duration  to  themselves,  and  as 
succemve,  the  relation  of  number  in  the  objecte  which  they  unite 
and  measure  as  wholes  and  parte. 

Whatever  objecte  are  numbered  must  be  arranged  in  a  continued 
fleries.  This  is  possible  only  by  the  recognized  relation  of  such 
objecte  to  the  mind's  continued  action  in  contemplating  them. 
They  must  also  be  viewed  reciprocally  as  wholes  and  parte, 
as  the  mind  gathers  the  objecte,  when  thus  arranged,  into  a 
group,  which  it  breaks  into  parte,  reuniting  ^hese  parte  with 
each  other  at  ite  will,  and  making  ite  unite  larger  or  smaller 
as  choice  or  chance  directe.  To  both  these  relations  time  is 
the  necessary  condition, — ^to  the  continued  subjective  act  of  the 
mind  in  connecting  objecte  into  a  series,  and  to  the  arranging  of 
them  as  wholes  and  parts. 

In  other  words :  To  the  act  of  counting,  time  must  be  assumed 
as  both  the  subjective  and  objective  condition ;  but  the  relations  by 
which  objecte  are  viewed  or  connected  in  the  act  of  counting 
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when  abstracted,  generalized,  imaged  and  symbolized,  are  the 
relations  of  number. 

These  relations  can  be  applied  to  any  objects  whatever — to 
material  objects,  to  spiritual  objects,  to  acts  or  states  of  the  mind 
itself  to  the  very  acts  of  the  mind  in  numbering; in  short,  to  any 
objects  whatever,  whether  of  direct  or  reflex  cognition.  Any 
series  of  objects  can  be  used  as  the  symbols  or  images  of 
number.  Thus  a  row  of  marbles,  of  kernels  of  grain,  or  a  series 
of  marks  is  usually  selected.  Such  objects  can  be  readily  inter- 
changed, and  they  are  chosen  because  they  suggest  little  more  than 
their  numerical  relations.  For  convenience  of  recording  and  re- 
calling the  results  of  the  processes  of  counting,  arbitrary  symbols 
have  been  selected.  Thus,  for  two  objects  made  one  by  a  single 
addition,  we  employ  the  symbol  of  two  marks,  as  in  the  Roman 
system,  II, — ^later,  the  Arabic  character  2;  then  III  Bom.,3  Ar.; 
then  instead  of  five  marks  we  use  V  and  5 ;  instead  of  foui* 
and  six,  V  diminished  by  I  going  before  and  increased  by  I  fol- 
lowing, or  the  Arabic  characters  4  and  6,  etc.,  etc. 

The  principal  concepts  of  number  are  the  unit,  the  sum,  the  dif- 
ference, the  mvMple,  the  divisor  and  the  ratio. 

These  ccmcepts  cannot  be  defined  so  readily  as  ih^  can  be 
imaged  and  exemplified.  To  explain  and  illustrate  their  import 
we  must  go  back  to  the  several  acts  which  represent  them. 
Their  meaning  is  originally  taught  and  successively  enforced  by 
directions  to  select  certain  objects  and  proceed  with  them  thus 
and  thus,  i.  e,,  they  rest  upon  postulates  as  truly  as  do  the  c<mcepts 
of  geometry.  They  assume  that  the  mind  can  perform  certain 
thought-processes  which  result  in  certain  thought-products.  The 
psychological  condition  of  these  processes  is  the  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects in  a  series,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  Their  logical  condi- 
tion is  the  reality  of  time-relations,  and  of  time  itself  as  making  these 
relations  possible.  That  number  depends  upon  and  implies  time, 
is  obvious  still  Airther  fi*om  the  language  which  we  continually  use 
in  our  definitions  and  analyses.  We  say,  add  this  so  many  times; 
ten  taken  twice,  i.  e.,  two  times  ten,  is  twenty ;  ten  divided  one  tivne 
by  two,  or  diminished  once  by  three,  is  respectively  five  and  seven* 

§  278.  The  application  of  number  to  magnitude,  oi 

tioQ  of  number  of  the  couG^pts  of  discrctc  to  thosc  cf  coutinuous 

quantity,  depends  on  the  mutual  relations  of  time  and 
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space  objects  which  have  already  been  explained,  §  273.  W<t 
Uika  any  portion  of  space  as  a  whole,  we  divide  it  into  parts,  we 
number  these  parts,  we  discern  ratios  between  them.  We  ex- 
press the  powers  of  curves  hj  their  equivalent  formulae  of  lines 
as  symbolized  by  numbers,  etc.,  etc.,  creating  all  those  conceptions 
and  performing  those  processes  which  modem  analysis  has  disco^ 
vered  and  applied. 

VU.  Of  the  applicaiian  of  maiheinaiiccLl  conc^tiona  to  Material 
phenomemk* 

§  279.  Pure  Greometry  deals  only  with  ideal  con- 
mMhemat^  structions  in  ideal  Space,  and  pure  Arithmetic  and 
^ulSSie  ^  Algebra  with  ideaL  concepts  conditioned  on  ideal 
^^S[^  **^  Time.  The  possibility  of  applying  these  ideal  crea- 
tions to  material  things  and  phenomena  is  explamed 
by  the  fact  that  the  concepts  of  number  and  magnitude  are  all 
generalized  firom  the  relations  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to 
both  space  and  time.  In  the  order  of  time  and  acquisition  we 
know  applied  number  and  applied  magnitude  before  we  know 
pure  number  and  pure  magnitude.  The  latter  are  always  ex- 
plained by  the  former.  On  the  other  liand,  when  we  apply  the 
concepts  of  pure  mathematics  to  material  substances,  we  find  that 
those  properties  which  were  left  out  of  view  in  forming  them  must 
be  brought  into  view  to  modify  our  ideal  inferences.  In  esti- 
mating the  velocity  of  bodies  we  think  of  them  only  as  capable 
of  constant  force  and  of  accelerated  motion.  When  we  com- 
pare the  results  of  our  mathematical  processes  we  find  that 
they  do  not  hold  good  of  real  phenomena,  because  they  assumed 
what  rardy  if  ever  actually  occurs,  i.  e.,  a  force  that  is  entirely 
constant  and  equable.  Or  perhaps,  they  omitted  to  recognize 
the  increase  of  resistance  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  velocity. 
Thus  in  MeehamcSy  bodies  are  viewed  as  attracted  by  gravitation, 
as  held  tc^ether  by  cohesion,  as  impelled  by  a  natural  or  artificial 
agency,  as  capable  of  both  force  and  motion,  as  acquiring  and  losing 
velocity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  science  gravitation  is  idealized 
as  a  constant  force  manifested  in  motion,  the  rapidity  of  which 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  nature  of  gravity 
itself  as  a  material  agent,  is  not  considered,  nor  that  of  inertia; 
por  is  the  resistance  of  intervening  media,  but  only  the  simple 
fiMSt  of  motion,  or  a  tendency  to  motion,  with  certain  constant 
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relations  to  spaae  and  time.  In  like  manner  cohesion  is  defined 
hj  the  relations  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  motion.  So  the  laws 
and  properties  of  bodies  in  motion  or  in  pressure  are  expressed  by 
space  and  time  relations.  Whether  bodies  do  in  &ct  move  or 
tend  to  move  with  regularity  in  these  relations  so  that  their 
motions  can  be  measured  or  computed,  are  &cts  that  can  be 
ascertained  by  observation  and  induction  only. 

For  example :  Newton*s  gieat  laws  in  respect  to  the  causes  and 
continuance  of  force  and  motion  are  all  generalized  observations 
of  fiicts  of  sense  enforced  on  grounds  of  high  probability.  In 
other  words,  they  are  grounded  upon  induction.  These  laws  or 
&cts  being  assumed,  we  reason  and  compute  with  respect  to  the 
direction  and  rate  of  bodies  in  motion,  with  respect  to  the 
pressure  and  weight  of  bodies  tending  to  move,  and  with  respect 
to  the  results  of  bodies  conspiring  together  in  motion,  just  as  we 
can  reason  or  compute  with  respect  to  a  sizeless  or  weightless 
point  that  is  supposed  to  move  in  a  breadthless  line.  That  is, 
we  apply  to  these  material  objects  the  concepts,  relations  and 
rules  of  the  pure  mathematics.  But  when  we  compare  the  results 
of  our  computations  and  demonstrations  with  bodies  actually 
existing  and  phenomena  actually  occurring,  we  find  that  the  two 
do  not  coincide.  When  we  inquire  why  the  prophecy  given  by  our 
demonstration  or  computation  is  not  ^filled  by  the  facta  of  the 
velocity,  weight  or  pressure  of  the  material  bodies  with  which  we 
come  in  contact,  we  account  for  the  discrepancy  by  those 
elements  or  properties  which  we  were  obliged  wholly  or  partially 
to  disr^ard,  such  as  inertia,  resistance,  friction,  and  the  like.  In 
many  cases  these  are  so  unimportant  that  we  subject  them  to  no 
estimate,  but  take  the  result  as  exact  enough  for  our  purposes. 
In  other  cases,  as  in  gunnery,  astronomy,  and  the  working  of 
machinery,  we  seek  to  express  the  value  and  efiect  of  these  very 
elements  in  special  mathematical  formulse,  and  subject  them  to 
mathematical  computations  similar  to  those  which  we  had  applied 
to  the  prime  forces. 

VIIL   Of  the  relation  of  space  and  time  concepts  to  Motion. 

§  280.  It  is  obvious  that  the  space  and  time  rela< 

Time  and  space     ,.  /»i»xi^i  tji_  •  i 

relations,  can  tious  01  objccts  whcu  thus  generalized  become  universau 

Iw  still  further       n  -j  j.        •  nri       •  •  j_       n 

generaUzed.      01  a  vcry  Wide  cxtension.    The  inquiry  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  whether  these  relations  can  be  generalized 
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Still  further,  and  so  be  included  under  relations  of  a  still  wider 
extension,  as  well  as  subordinated  under  one  another. 

We  find  the  medium  of  such  generalization  in  the  capacity  of 
material  objects  for  motion.  Every  material  thing  can  be  moved. 
The  eye  and  the  hand  learn  to  separate  the  objects  of  perception 
from  the  great  universe  with  which  they  are  at  first  united,  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  moved  and  movable.  The  limit- 
ing surfiices,  edges  and  comers  of  such  objects  are  determined 
and  traced  out  by  the  moving  of  the  hand  or  the  eye  along  or 
up  to  their  several  limits.  Every  act  of  motion  brings  with  it 
the  possible  suggestion  of  some  one  of  the  relations  of  space. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  a  single  relation  of  space 
which  cannot  at  once  be  brought  before  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were, 
suggested  by  motion.  Each  one  of  these  can,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  expressed  and  defined  in  terms  and  concepts  of  motion. 

Even  the  relations  of  position  can  be  expressed  by  means  of 
motion.  The  meaning  of  here  and  there,  above  and  below, 
behind  and  before,  are  all  definable  by  acts  of  motion — ^to  and 
from,  this  way  and  that  way, — joined  with  counter  or  resisting  mo* 
tions,  which  stop  their  progress.  When  the  question  is  asked  of 
a  child,  What  do  you  mean  by  any  one  of  these  terms  ?  he  inva- 
riably replies  by  explanations  by  motion.  He  says,  in  effect. 
Move  an  object  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  then  arrest  it,  and 
it  will  be  here  or  there,  before  or  behind,  above  or  below. 

The  relations  of  time  can  also  be  generalized  by  means  of 
the  motions  of  material  objects.  A  moving  body  suggests  duration 
as  truly  as  it  does  extension,  when  all  its  import  is  received ;  the 
act  of  starting  suggests  tJien  as  truly  as  it  does  there ;  the  act  of 
stopping  suggests  now  as  well  as  here.  It  may  have  come  to  do 
so  by  a  secondary  and  transferred  meaning;  but  it  does  so  in  fact 
and  by  a  universal  and  inevitable  connection. 

Even  when  time  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  mental  acts  and 
events,  it  is  still  represented  by  motion  in  space.  Hence  by  a 
natural  consequence,  when  time  is  affirmed  of  processes  (or 
states)  that  are  purely  spiritual,  its  relations  are  represented  in 
l&ngaeLge  and  thought  by  motions  that  are  corporeal.  It  follows 
that  motion  Aimishes  all  the  materials  for  a  common  generaliza- 
tion of  both  space  and  time  objects,  and /or  the  comprehension  and 
mrangement  of  time  and  space  rekUions  in  the  same  logical  system^ 
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This  explaina  why  mathematical  entities  or  quanta  are  so  natu* 
rally  defined  by  means  of  motion;  a  fact  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  many  such  definitions.  These  definitions  always  rest  upon, 
and  can  be  expressed  by  postulates,  and  these  postulates  always 
suppose  an  act  or  acts  of  motion.  In  geometry  we  say,  draw  a 
line ;  terminate  or  bisect  a  line,  giving  a  point ;  move  a  line  and 
it  gives  a  surface.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra  we  say  eount,  that 
is,  unite  as  wholes,  or  add,  subtract,  tmUtiply,  and  dwide  ;  all  of 
which  terms  suggest  or  supposes  some  images  taken  from  spatial 
motion* 

§  281.  The  extended  and  enduring  objects  which 
eSflnri^^  we  have  thus  fer  considered,  are  limited  objects,  and 
jwte  are  limi-  ^^  relations  to  space  and  time  which  they  involve 
are  also  lii^ited.  Whether  they  are  pre^jented  by 
sense-perception  or  consciousness,  whether  they  are  represented  to 
the  'imagination  or  generalized  in  thought,  they  are  necessarily 
limited.  The  so-called  dimensions  of  extension — ^length,  breadth, 
and  thickness, — and  the  various  relations  of  duration,  can  only 
be  affirmed  of  finite  beings  and  activities.  K  affirmed  of  the  In- 
finite, it  is  of  its  relations  to  the  finite.  Even  math^natical  re* 
lations  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  limited  or  definite  quantities. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  presuppose  some  objects  imagined  to  es^ist 
in  space,  or  series  of  such  objects  connected  by  acts  continuous  in 
time,  of  which  certain  attributes  and  relations  are  afilrmed,  i.  e., 
they  invariahly  presuppose  limited  objects. 

The  infinite  and  indefinite  have  therefore  no  place  in  matlxe- 
matics.  What  is  called  the  mathematical  infinite  is  either  a 
quantity  as  yet  not  measured  or  numbered,  i.e.,aquantity  in  re- 
spect to  which  these  processes  have  been  begun  but  are  not  yet 
completed ;  or  a  quantity  so  nearly  commensurable  with  another 
that  it  may  be  substituted  for  it  The  so-called  infinite  quanti- 
ties of  the  mathematics  are  quantities  not  yet  actually  or  proxi 
mately  defined,  i.  e.,  mensurable  but  not  yet  measured  or  defined. 
They  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what,  in  distinction 
from  them,  may  be  called  the  actual  infinite  or  unconditioned. 
The  conception  of  the  mathematical  infinite  or  indefinite  may  be 
rendered  possible  by  the  real  infinitude  of  time  and  space,  but  in 
import  the  two  are  wholly  diverse,  if  indeod  we  can  be  said  to 
have  any  concept  at  all  of  the  latter. 
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IX.  Of  Space  and  Time  as  mfinUe  and  unoonditianed. 
§  282.    The  several  attributes  of  limited  extension 
and  duration,  involve  relationship  to  and  questions  duration  distin- 

.  ...  guished    from, 

concemmg  9pa4^  ana  hme.  but  related  to 

These  attributes  and  properties,  when  considered  "'***^"*  °^®' 
colledivelj  are  called  collectively,  extension  and  duration.  The 
appropriate  names  of  the  entities  to  which  these  properties  in- 
volve relations,  are  space  and  Ume.  Thus  distinguished,  exten- 
si<Hi  and  duration,  t.  e.,  extension  and  duration  in  the  concrete,  or 
the  extension  and  duration  of  individual  objects,  are  known  by 
eaperience;  while  space  and  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  apprc 
hended  at  all,  are  known  a  priori,  i.  e.,  to  be  the  necessary  and 
fiindamental  conditions  of  all  actual  existences  and  events  as  ex- 
tended and  ^iduring. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  in  applying  these  attributes  to  objects  of 
experience  the  mind  necessarily  adverts  to  the  relations  to  time 
and  space  which  they  imply,  but  only  that  when  the  mind  gives 
attention  to  them,  it  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  these  relations 
are  implied,  and  with  them  the  existence  of  time  and  space.  To 
make  this  discovery  the  mind  may  need  to  make  the  experience 
of  many  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  It  may  need  the 
discipline,  of  many  acts  of  attention  to  separate  and  analyze 
what  is  at  first  known  conftisedly  and  without  discrimination. 

Id  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  time  and  space  relations  of  ob- 
jects and  events  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  time  and  space 
themselves,  the  imagination  may  need  to  be  called  into  exercise. 
One  material  object  may  need  to  be  annexed  to  another  and  still 
others  to  these,  before  space  can  be  AiUy  understood  in  all  the 
relations  which  it  involves .  to  the  extended  objects  thus  believed 
or  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  other  extended  objects  besides.  In  like 
manner,  many  events  must  be  experienced,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mon rehitions  of  all  these  and  of  all  conceivable  enduring  objects 
to  time,  may  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  time  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  psychological 
conditions  of  knowledge  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  es- 
sence and  the  evidence  of  the  objects  that  are  known.  The  one 
describes  the  subjective  conditions  that  render  it  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  employ  and  apply  his  mmd  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
discern  a  fact  or  truth.      The  other  describes  objectively,  what  in 
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its  nature  is  knowable  by  all  individuals  under  these  subjective  con- 
ditions, and  the  evidence,  if  there  be  any,  by  which  it  is  known. 

§  283.    Extension  and  duration  are  also  the  limits 

jccto  and  ^     Or  the  grounds  of  the  limits  of  objects  and  events. 

These  pertain  not  to  space  and  time,  but  to  objects 

and  events  as  related  to  8pa>ce  and  l}me,  and  therefore  and  by 

this  means,  to  one  another. 

When,  for  example,  I  perceive  a  box  either  inclosing  or  in- 
closed by  what  we  call  a  void,  and  afBrm  that  what  is  without 
is  not  that  which  is  within,  or  conversely ;  both  that  which  is 
within  and  without  are  conceived  as  matter  with  surfaces  mutu- 
ally coinciding,  but  yet  dividing  or  limiting  the  one  from  the 
other.  K I  conceive  of  the  outmost  limit  of  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter and  ask  what  is  beyond,  immediately  as  I  ask  the  question  I 
attach  the  limiting  sur&ce  to  other  matter  which  is  conceived  to 
be  beyond,  and  the  outlines  of  which  I  begin  to  trace  by  the  con- 
structive motion  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable.  Of  this 
outline,  one  portion,  viz.,  the  limiting  surface  already  described, 
is  fixed.  The  others  are  not  yet  drawn ;  the  mind  has  no  occa- 
sion even  to  conceive  them  drawn,  and  it  rests  in  the  knowledge 
or  belief  that  it  might  complete  them  in  any  way  in  which  it 
chooses.  But  as  soon  as  they  should  be  completed  they  must  ne- 
cessarily be  conceived  as  inclosed  by  or  with  matter,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  an  extended  eur&uce  of  that  which  has  no  actual  being 
cannot  be  conceived  or  thought  of. 

In  a  similar  way  the  instant  which  terminates  or  limits  an 
event,  is  the  beginning  of  another  as  yet  inchoate  or  incomplete. 
So  the  beginning  of  an  event  already  past,  is  the  end  of  the  event 
that  was  transacted  before  it. 

What  we  call  Space  and  Time  are  those  entities  which  can  be 
iccupied,  as  we  say,  by  beings  and  events,  t.  e,,  which  render  their 
actual  existence  possible,  and  which  in  rendering  them  possible, 
also  make  it  possible  that  they  should  be  limited  from  one  an- 
other, i,  e.,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  common 
relations  to  space  and  time. 

It  follows  that :  Relations  of  place  do  not  belong  to  space,  but 
they  belong  to  bodies  perceived  or  imagined  to  exist  in  space. 
Relations  of  time  do  not  belong  to  duration,  InU  to  eveiits  occurrinj 
in,  i.  e.,  presupposing  time. 
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§  284.  Space  and  time  are  unMmited,  simply  be-  i„  ^1^,%  sense 
cause  the  conception  of  limitcUicn  is  inapplioahle  to  them,  |^^  ^^ 
because  by  its  very  nature  it  is  only  applicable  to  and  o«»i'mited. 
affirmable  of  extended  matter  and  occurring  events, — ^when  we 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  Space  and  Time  we  can  only  do  it  by 
moans  of  obiects  and  events.  This  attribute  is  therefore  simply 
negative.  It  denies  that  the  relation  of  limitation  which  pertains 
to  bodies  and  acts  can  pertain  to  Space  and  Time. 

It  18  important  to  notice  this  distinction  in  order  that  we  may 
preserve  ourselves  from  many  of  the  alleged  incompatibilities 
which  are  conceived  to  be  involved  in  the  attempt  to  know  or 
conceive  of  Space  and  Time. 

Thos  Hamilton  {Met.  38)  urges  that  we  are  nnder  the  necessity  of  oonoeiring 
space  and  time  either  as  an  absolute  maximum  or  an  absolute  minimum,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  either,  because  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  has  fixed  the  limits  to 
the  ultimately  great  or  the  ultimately  small,  will  immediately  overstep  or  go  be- 
yond the  limits  which  it  had  just  established,  and  will  find  itself  continually 
baffled  in  its  impotent  efibrts  to  grasp  or  conceive  either. 

In  the  same  strain,  Kant  had  urged  that  the  mind,  in  its  attempts  to  conceive  ot 
space  and  time,  must  continually  sot  up  two  incompatible  propositions — which 
he  calls  Antinofnien — both  of  which  cannot  be  true,  and  yet  one  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  necessary.  Both  overlook  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  which  we 
attempt  to  conceive  are  not  apace  and  <me,  but  bodies  and  events  as  limited  in 
space  and  time.  The  maxinium  and  minimum  in  the  case  are  not  space  and  time, 
nor  are  they  concepts  of  either,  but  they  are  concepts  of  bodies  and  events  as  re- 
lated to  and  limited  by  space  and  time.  They  are  limited  concepts,  and  in  their 
very  nature  logically  inapplicable  to  objects  which  cannot  be  limited.  To  attempt 
to  think  of  time  and  space  under  any  such  concepts,  however  great  or  small,  is  to 
make  an  effort  which  will  involve  certain  and  constant  contradiction  and  inconsis- 
tency. To  attempt  to  picture  time  and  space  to  the  imagination  is  impossible, 
for  we  can  only  picture  objects  and  events  with  definite  properties  and  charao- 
tcristics.  Even  when  we  lay  aside  all  properties  except  what  we  call  their  time 
and  space  relations,  what  we  picture  or  imagine  are  still  limited  objects  in  space 
and  time— objects  with  some  defined  limits  of  extension  and  duration,  but  not 
•pace  and  time  themselves.  It  is  true  that  every  time  we  picture  or  image  such 
objects  we  must  think  of  their  relations  to  their  correlates,  time  and  space;  but 
time  and  space,  in  themselves,  can  neither  be  imaged  nor  pictured. 

§  285.  Again,  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  genera-  g^^^  ^^^ 
lized  or  apprehended  by  or  under  concepts.  Concepts  ^"^encmnzed 
suppose  definite  attributes  of  objects  limited  by  aud  ^^^^^^^^^ 
individualized  in  Time  and  Space.  But  Time  and 
Bpace  are  withdrawn  from  these  conditions  of  generalizatioD,  for 
they  are  necessarily  supposed  as  the  conditions  and  correlates  of 
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all  individual  existences  and  their  attributes.  Even  the  relations 
of  extension  and  duration,  by  which  individual  objects  are  pos* 
sible,  cannot  be  intdligible  except  by  means  of  these  very  entities 
which  are  the  necessary  correlates  to  these  universal  properties 
of  all  individual  exislences.  These  related  properties  are  gen- 
sralizable,  but  the  entities  themselves  to  which  tbej  are  related 
eannot  be  generalized. 

Space  and  Time  cannot  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  be 
defined.  If  we  cannot  form  concepts  of  these  entities  by  means 
of  generalized  attributes  or  relations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  can- 
not define  these  concepts,  because  to  define  is  simply  to  state  the 
attributes  into  which  a  concept  thus  formed  can  be  resolved, 
§  214.  They  are  not  simple  concepts,  for  simple  concepts  pertain 
to  single  indecomposible  attributes  or  relations,  §  197,  and  no  one 
will  for  an  instant  believe  or  contend  that  the  import  of  either 
space  or  time  is  exhausted  by  any  single  property  or  relation. 

What  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  confirmed  by  fact  and  experiment  whenever  we  make  the 
trial.  Whenever  we  endeavor  to  define  these  entities  we  find 
ourselves  employing  concepts  which  presuppose  that  they  are 
already  known.  Every  concept  that  we  use  is  an  attribute  or 
relation  of  some  object  or  event  which  exists  in  space  or  tbne, 
and  which  implies  some  relation  of  the  same  to  one  or  both.  We 
fall,  therefore,  continually  into  the  circle  of  using  in  our  defini- 
tions terms  that  presuppose  tiiat  to  be  known  which  we  attei  ipt 
to  define  or  describe. 

_  §  286.  Space  and  time  are  known  by  intuiUon  as 

Theyare         «  jt  ./ 

known  as  the  the  necessarv  eondiHona  of  the  existence  and  the  con- 

conditioas    of  •  «     n      i  .  i  -n  i  •  i 

their  limited  ceptiou  of  all  objects  and  events.  Jbvery  object  and 
event,  as  has  been  already  explained,  has  properties 
or  attributes  which  imply  the  existence  of  these  entities.  In 
knovring  that  these  objects  exist,  we  know  that  time  and  space 
exist  as  their  actual  conditions.  In  eaneeiving  of  these  objects  or 
events  as  real  or  possible,  we  must  conceive  of  them  as  related 
to  space  and  time,  and,  of  course,  must  recognize  time  and  space 
as  their  logical  conditions. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  tiiat  we  can  neither  generalize  nor  define 
time  and  space,  because  the  very  attributes  which  we  must 
•mploy  imply  both,  it  is  true,  on  tiie  other  hand,  that  we  cannot 
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generalize  or  define  any  object  whatever  without  recognizing 
bothy  and,  therefore,  time  and  space  must  enter  as  the  material 
into  all  our  concepts.    Again : 

Though  time  and  space  cannot  be  defined  or  conceived  by  the 
relations  of  objects  and  events  which  imply  time  and  space,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  correlcttea  of  all  such  objects,  they  can 
be  explained  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  limited  relations  which 
imply  their  real  existence.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that,  be- 
cause space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition,  they  are  known  out 
of  relation  to  limited  objects  and  events;  that  rather  it  is 
only  possible  to  know  them  by  means  of  such  relations.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  only  known  as  implied  in  the  relations 
which  are  called  collectively  the  extension  and  duration  of  such 
concrete  realities ;  on  the  other,  they  cannot  be  generalized  nor 
defined  by  means  of  any  such  relations,  because  all  imply  their 
existence. 

It  has  already,  §  247  (5),  been  asserted  that  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  these  correlates,  is,  as  it  were,  the^^  or  last  stage  of  the 
mind's  attainment  in  cognition ;  which  is  reached  only  by  the  few 
who  are  trained  to  habits  of  speculative  analysis  and  discrimina- 
tion. If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  thinkers 
is  very  small  who  have  any  occasion  to  ask  the  question,  whether 
space  and  time  can  be  defined,  or  whether  they  are  known  out 
of  relation  to  or  by  means  of  their  relations  to  the  concrete. 
But  the  persons  who  have  occasion  to  ask  these  questions  can 
certainly  comprehend  that  the  very  relations  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  define  time  and  space,  because  they  imply  them, 
may,  for  this  very  reason,  be  the  only  medium  of  bringing  them 
before  the  mind  for  the  uses  of  thought 

§  287.   What  then,  are  ttpace  and  time  f    Are  they 
auostances,  quaemes,  or  reUxtnonsf    Or,  are  they  the  and  timer  con- 
formB  or  subjeeUve  eonditians  of  knowledge  by  sense  or 
consdoumess  f    Or  is  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  they  are? 
These  questions  will  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  a 
few ;  and  they  require  fm  answer. 

Are  they  substances  f  That  they  are  material  things  with 
sensible  qualities  will  scarcely  be  imagined  or  contended  by  any 
one.  No  one  would  honestly  believe  or  seriously  urge  that  they 
can  be  heard,  or  smelled,  or  seen^  or  tasted  or  touched.    Spac6 
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and  time  are  not  perceived  in  such  ways  or  by  such  means, 
and  hence  cannot  be  classed  with  material  substances.  Nor  are 
they  spiritual  beings.  They  have  none  of  the  properties  of 
spirits.  They  cannot  think,  or  feel,  or*  will.  Nor  can  they  be 
apprehended  by  consciousness  in  the  special  sense  of  the  term. 
Neither  time  nor  space  is  a  spiritual  substance. 

They  are  not  qualities  or  properties  of  spirit  or  matter.  Dr* 
Samuel  Clark  maintained  that  space  and  time  are  attributes  or 
modes,  and  that  inasmuch  as  both  are  infinite,  there  must 
be  an  Infinite  Being  to  which  they  belong.  James  Mill,  in  his* 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  xiv.  asserts  that  they  are 
simply  abstract  terms  which  stand  for  collective  conceptions  of 
those  attributes  of  extension  and  duration,  which  belong  to 
individual  beings  and  acts.  But  it  needs  no  further  discussion  to 
prove  that  they  are  and  can  be  neither.  Nor  are  they  simply 
relations,  as  Leibnitz  maintained.  This  philosopher  defined  space 
as  an  order  of  co-existence,*  and  time  as  *an  order  of  succession/ 
{Third  letter  to  Dr.  8.  Clark,  §  4,  ed.  Erd.,p.  752.)  Using  exten- 
sion as  its  equivalent,  he  defines  space  as  the  order  of  possible 
co-existences ;  and  time  as  the  order  of  inconstant  possibilities. 
{Reply  to  Bayle,  ed.  Erd.,p.  189.)  Calderwood  defines  time  as  "  a 
certain  correlation  of  existences,"  fmd  distinguishes  his  own  view 
from  that  of  Hamilton,  who  calls  it  "  the  image  or  lioncept  of  a 
certain  correlation  of  existences."  {The  PhiL  of  the  Infinite,  2d 
ed.,  c.  V.) 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  space  and 
time  are  neither  relations  nor  correlatians,  but  correlates  to  beings 
and  events.  Extension  and  duration  are  the  relations  or  correla- 
tions in  question ;  but  these  involve  space  and  time  as  realities. 

Again :  Space  and  time  are  not  /ortM  of  intuition  [t.  e,,  presentation]  in  the 
Bense  saggested  by  Kant,  that  ie,  not  rabjeotire  forms  only.  This  philosopher  taught 
that  if  we  distinguish  the  matter  apprehended  by  perception  and  consciousness 
from  the  forms  of  this  matter,  then  space  is  the  form  of  sense-perception  or  ex- 
ternal intuition,  and  time  is  the  form  of  consciousness.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  true.  Extension  is  the  form  of  material  objects  in  the  sense 
that  all  such  objects  are  perceived  as  extended,  and  none  can  be  apprehended 
except  under  the  form  or  condition  of  being  an  extended  object.  When  all  the 
matter  which  is  given  in  the  various  sensible  qualities  is  thought  away,  the  rela- 
tions of  extension  remain.  The  same  is  true  of  the  matter  furnished  in  conscious- 
ness as  distinguished  from  its  relations  of  duration. 

Bat  the  doctrine  as  further  expounded  by  Kant  is  open  to  two  exceptions     Firti: 
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He  fails  to  distinguish  between  extension  and  duration  as  relations,  and  the 
correlates  space  and  time  which  they  involye.  He  does  not  notice  that  these  very 
relations,  after  or  under  which  all  objects  and  their  concepts  are  and  must  bo 
formed,  do  in  their  very  nature  inyolve  the  intuitiTC  knowledge  of  space  and 
time  as  realities,  and  that  to  suppose  that  they  are  only  forms  is  to  exclude  and 
eliminate  that  which  is  given  and  affirmed  by  their  very  nature.  Second :  The 
suggestion  or  the  assumption  that  they  depend  on  the  subjectiye  constitution  of 
the  human  intellect  is  unwarranted  by  positiire  evidence  and  is  contradicted  b^ 
the  testimony  of  the  intellect  itself.  The  supposition  that  intellects  of  another 
order  might  possibly  exist,  which  oould  know  objects  without  the  relation  of  space 
and  time,  is  without  proof  and  against  proof  (J  259.)  In  other  words,  that  which 
makes  it  possible  and  necessary  for  extension  and  duration  to  be  the  forms  of 
perception  and  consciousness  is  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  these  two  modes  of 
knowledge  are  in  reality  related  to  the  entities  space  and  time. 

§  288.  St.  Augustine  is  reported  to  have  said — "  What  conciusioa 
is  time?  If  not  asked,  I  know,  but  attempting  to 
explain,  I  know  not."  This,  in  one  view,  is  correct.  We  know 
by  intuition  that  time  and  space  exist,  but  to  explain  or  define 
what  they  are,  is  not  so  easy.  It  may  relieve  our  embar- 
rassment in  part  to  explain  why  we  cannot  answer  the  question 
in  one  sense,  and  why  we  can  in  another.  If,  in  answering  the 
question  whaiy  it  is  expected  or  required  that  we  should  class 
them  with  objects  limited  by  space  or  time,  or  objects  having 
material  or  spiritual  properties,  or  objects  holding  relations  to 
spac«  and  time,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  class  them  with 
beings,  qualities,  or  relations, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  then  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  at 
all.  We  cannot  say  whcU  they  are.  But  we  know  that  they 
exist,  i,  e.,  there  exist  realities  which  answer  to  the  terms.  Their 
existence  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  every  limited  object  and 
property,  because  every  such  object  and  property  is  related  to 
them.  We  cannot  believe  or  know  that  the  one  exists  without 
knowing  that  the  other  exists  also.  But  can  we  in  any  seme  of 
the  v)ardyWhat,exp\B.m  the  nature  of  that  which  we  know  exists? 
We  can,  so  &r  as  to  say  that  they  are  entities  to  which  all  these 
limited  objects  are  related,  and  which  are,  therefore,  correlates  to 
them.  If  they  are  correlates  to  all  limited  objects,  they  are 
known  and  described  by  their  relations  to  them.  By  their  very 
nature  they  are  entities  to  which  these  objects  bear  these  rela- 
tions, and  by  their  relations  to  these  objects  they  are  known  and 
thought  of    They  cannot  be  said  to  be  defined  in  the  sense  in 
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which  limited  objects  are  defined,  but  they  can  be  suggested  oi 
described  to  the  mind  as  the  necessary  correlates  of  limited  ex- 
istences, by  means  of  their  relations  to  them. 

These  relations  to  both  space  and  time  are  represented  in 
thought  and  language  by  means  of  motion,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  and  hence  it  follows  that  space  and  time  are  set  forth 
in  thought  and  language  by  the  same  medium. 

We  conclude  that  in  whatever  sense  space  and  time  are  uncon- 
ditioned, infinite,  and  absolute,  they  are  not  so  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  being  related  to  the  finite.  By 
means  of  these  relations  they  can  be  both  conceived  and  known. 
C§342.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSAMON  AND  THE  RELATION  OP  CAUSALITY. 

§  289.  'From  the  formal  and  mathematical  intui- 

Gatuation  as  a      .  i  .  i 

law,  and  as  a  tious  WO  comc  to  thoso  which  are  real,  i.  e.,  which  are 

principle.  ,  ^    •        %  .i  i  .  i 

required  to  explam  the  attributes  which  are  respect- 
ively distinctive  of  material  and  spiritual  beings.  Into  these  real 
relations  all  the  actually  existing  properties  and  powers  of  matter 
and  spirit  are  resolved.  Under  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
operation,  the  efiects  and  purposes  that  describe  the  universe  are 
accomplished.  We  shall  consider  first,  the  relation  of  eausoMty  or 
eatisation. 

The  relation  of  causality  is  sometimes  called  ihe  Law,  at 
other  times  the  Principle  of  causality,  causation,  or  cause  and 
effect.  Causation  as  a  law  is  viewed  as  a  relation  actually 
prevailing  in  or  ruling  over  the  finite  universe  of  physical  and 
spiritual  being.  Causation  as  a  principle  is  placed  first  or  highest 
with  reference  to  the  other  concepts  or  truths  which  depend  upon 
or  are  derived  from  it — either  relatively  or  absolutely,  according 
as  the  truth  is  received  as  original  or  derived.  The  first  of  these 
appellations  is  objective  and  real,  and  indicates  its  universal  preva- 
lence among  objects  actually  existing.  The  other  is  subjective  and 
logical,  and  designates  the  place  which  the  relation  or  the  proposi' 
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tion  in  if?liich  it  is  expressed  holds  in  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  our  knowledge,  (of.  §246). 

Causation  as  a  law  may  be  stated  thus :  Every  finite  event  is 
a  caused  event,  or,  more  briefly,  is  an  effect.  Causation,  as  a 
principle,  may  be  thus  expressed :  Every  finite  event  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  referring  it  to  a  cause  as  the  ground  or  reason  of 
its  existence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proposition,  everp 
effisct  must  have  a  cause,  is  purely  and  simply  identical.  It  is 
ncro  tautology,  expanding  in  the  predicate  what  had  been  im- 
plied in  the  subject  The  term  effect,  in  its  import,  implies  a 
cause  by  a  logical  necessity.  To  say  an  effect  must  be  caused,  is 
as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  caused  event  is  caused,  or,  xy  ^  x  X  y. 

§  290.  Causation,  both  as  law  and  principle,  is 

_f         ,      -  '  ,         .  ^.      A  *^«nt  defined. 

affirmed  of  events.  But  what  is  an  event  f  An  everd 
is  something  which  is  known  to  be,  which  was  not ;  or  which 
begins  to  be  or  to  occur.  Events  are,  therefore,  finite,  i.  e., 
limited  by  relations  of  space  or  time.  Their  existence  or  occur- 
rence implies  change.  Something  is  here  and  now  which  was 
not.    Ot  these  changes  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were  caused. 

In  the  material  world,  events  are  changes  of  place  or  relative 
position,  motions  in  space,  changes  of  form,  changes  of  properties 
in  respect  to  existence  or  intensity.  They  are  often  called  pheno- 
mena, i.  e.,  manifestations  to  the  senses  or  the  consciousness  of 
some  power  or  agency. 

Events  or  phenomena  are  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  sphere.  There  is  growth,  change  of  form 
and  of  structure,  the  manifestation  of  new  colors,  odors,  and 
above  all,  there  is  constant  motion.  In  the  mental  or  spiritual 
sphere,  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  purposes,  pass  before  the 
observant  eye  of  consciousness  fisister  than  they  can  be  accoimted 
for.  But  besides  phenomena  of  these  classes  in  the  world  of  life, 
which  appear  in  acts,  states,  ot*  qualities,  more  or  less  lasting, 
there  are  still  others  in  the  existence  and  production  of  new  and 
separate  l^eings,  material  and  spiritual. 

Besides  these,  there  are  conditions  or  states  more  or  less  per- 
manent which  require  to  be  accounted  for,  such  as  the  equilibria 
of  forces,  or  pressure,  as  illustrated  in  the  action  of  gravitation 
or  electricity,  the  tendencies  of  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion.    All 
21 
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these,  80  &r  as  tae  law  of  causation  is  concerned,  come  undei 
the  class  of  events  or  phenomena. 

Many  of  these  so-called  events  and  phenomena  are  a  comMnor 
Hon  of  severaly  and  made  up  of  many  units.  But  whether  simple 
or  complex,  each  one  of  them  is  caused.  If  the  question  be  raised, 
What  is  a  single  event,  or  the  simplest  phenomenon  ?  we  have 
only  to  reply,  that  any  change,  the  least  extensive  in  space,  or  the 
briefest  possible  in  time,  which  can  be  discerned  by  human  ob- 
servation,  is  a  single  event. 

§291.  Again:  we  distin^ish  between  the  causes 
gDished  from  of  an  cvcut  and  the  conditions  of  its  actually  pro- 
ducing the  effect  The  stroke  of  a  hammer  is  the 
cause  of  the  fracture  of  a  stone,  of  the  flattening  of  a  leaden 
bullet,  of  the  heating  of  a  bit  of  iron.  The  conditions  of  the 
effect  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  said  to  be  the  properties  of  the 
stone,  the  bullet,  or  the  iron. 

In  any  such  case  the  effect  is  frequently  said  to  be  the  resultant 
of  the  joint  action  of  the  striking  hammer  and  the  resisting 
stone,  lead,  or  iron.  This  doctrine  is  thus  generalized  by  Mill : 
''The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents  (or  conditions), 
and  we  have,  philosophically  speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  name 
of  cause  to  one  of  them  exclusively  of  the  others."  (2/o^.,B.  iiL 
c-  v.,§  3).  To  the  same  effect,  says  Hamilton:  ''Every  effect  is 
only  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes  (and  by 
cause,  be  it  observed,  I  mean  every  thing  without  which  the 
effect  could  not  be  realized)."  {Met^Leo.  3.)  In  common  life  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  efficient  and  patient  cause,  the 
last  being  used  for  the  object,  i,  6.,  that  on  which  the  causal  agency 
shows  a  result,  or  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  It  is  obvious  that  that 
whose  activity  is  most  obvious  or  demonstrative,  is  called  the 
efficient.  The  patient  or  recipient  often  exhibits  no  force  or  energy, 
as,  the  cohesion  of  the  stone,  lead,  or  iron  in  the  cases  supposed. 

Sometimes  the  objects  in  their  matter  and  chief  elements  are 
said  to  be  the  same,  but  the  force  or  causal  agency  is  applied 
under  diverse  conditions  of  quantity,  time,  or  distance:  as  a 
chemical  agency  is  doubled ;  the  gravitating  force  operates  with  a 
varying  energy ;  a  wave  of  light  acts  with  twice  a  given  ra- 
pidity. These  conditions  are  called  in  scientific  language,  the  latos 
of  the  acting  of  the  forces  or  powers — the  causal  agents — of  nature, 
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§  292.  Of  causation  both  as  a  law  and  a  principle 
we  assert  that  the  relation  is  original  and  independent.  canDot'bo*!^ 
Those  who  regard  it  as  secondary  and  derived  usually  S^ireiitton.* 
resolve  it  into  some  relation  of  time.  The  history 
of  speculation  abounds  in  such  attempts.  This  is  not  surprising. 
The  relations  of  time  pertain  to  all  objects  whatever.  If  objects 
are  connected  by  the  relation  of  causality,  the  same  objects  must 
also  be  united  to  observation  either  as  co-existent  or  as  succes- 
sive. The  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  this  disposition  of  the 
oausal  relation  are  David  Hume,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  John 
StuaH  Mill. 

Hume  defines  a  cause  as  a  constantly  precedent,  and  an  effect 
as  a  constantly  subsequent  event.  The  necessity  by  which  conjoined 
objects  are  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  their  being 
united  in  the  mind's  own  experience,  and  the  consequent  &Lct 
that  the  thought  or  observation  of  the  one  determines  the  mind 
to  a  lively  idea  of  the  other.  They  are  discovered  to  be  thus  re- 
lated by  the  constant  conjunction  of  the  two. 

Dr.  T.  Brown  agrees  with  Hume  that  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  and  invariable  connec- 
tion of  two  objects  in  time, — the  one  as  antecedent  and  the  other 
as  consequent.  Brown  differs  from  Hume  in  holding  that  two 
objects  need  only  be  conjoined  in  a  single  instance  in  order  to  be 
known  as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  while  the  theory  of  Hume 
requires  that  they  must  be  frequently  conjoined  in  order  to  be 
causally  connected.  Indeed  the  interest  and  meaning  of 
Hume's  causal  connection  depends  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  think  of  those  objects  together  which  have  been  observed 
to  be  conjoined  in  fact.  Brown  contends  that  the  only  use  of  re- 
peated observations  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  analyze  or  separate 
complex  objects  into  their  ultimate  elements;  a  single  codjudc- 
tion  of  any  two  clearly  distinguished  objects,  in  his  view,  gives 
their  causal  connection. 

**  A  cause,  therefore,  in  tbe  fallest  definition  which  it  philosophically  admitf^ 
may  be  said  to  be,  that  which  immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  which,  ex- 
isting at  any  time  in  similar  circumstances,  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always, 
immediately  followed  by  a  similar  change.  Priority  in  the  sequence  observed, 
and  inrariableness  of  antecedence  in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are 
the  elements,  and  the  only  elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  cause.  By  a  con- 
Tenion  of  terms,  we  obtain  a  deftnition  of  the  correlative  effect ;  and  power,  as  J 
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have  before  obsenred,  is  only  another  word  for  expressing  abstractly  and  briefly 
the  antecedence  itself  and  the  inyariableness  of  the  relation." — T.  Bbowh,  Inquiry, 
etc,  Part  LySec.  1.     Cf.  Leeturet,  Lee.  vii. 

The  Theory  of  Hume  and  Brown  haa,  in  its  essential  features, 
been  reproduced  and  defended  bj  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  fully 
and  fiiirly  stated  in  his  own  language  in  the  following  extracts 
from  his  System  of  Logic. 

''The  law  of  causation,  the  recognition  of  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  indnctiTe 
philosophy,  is  bat  the  familiar  truth,  that  inTariability  of  succession  is  found  by 
obserration  to  obtain  between  every  fact  in  nature  and  some  other  fact  which  has 
preceded  it."  *  *  "  To  certain  facts,  certain  facts  always  do  and  as  we  believe 
always  will  succeed.  The  invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the  cause;  the  xnTari- 
able  consequent,  the  effect;  and  the  universality  of  the  law  of  causation  eoaisists 
in  this,  that  every  consequent  is  connected  in  this  manner  with  some  particular 
antecedent,  or  set  of  antecedents.  Let  the  fact  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  begun 
to  exist,  it  was  preceded  by  some  fact  or  facts,  with  which  it  is  invariably  con- 
nected."—B.  IIL,c.  v.,g  2. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  define  a  cause^  the  assemblage  of  phenomena^  which 
occurring,  some  other  phenomenon  invariably  commences  or  has  its  origin. 
Whether  the  effect  coincides  in  point  of  time  with,  or  immediately  follows,  the 
hindmost  of  its  conditions,  id  immaterial.  At  all  events  it  does  not  precede  it ; 
and  when  we  are  in  doubt  between  two  coexistent  phenomena,  which  is  cause  and 
which  effect,  we  rightly  deem  the  question  solved  if  we  can  aaoertain  which  of 
them  preceded  the  other." — B.  III.,c.  v.,§  6. 

In  other  words,  causation  does  not  imply  production,  depen- 
dence, efficiency  or  force,  but  simply  uniform  succession  or  con- 
stant conjunction.  All  events  or  b^un  existences  are  or  may  be 
presumed  to  be  invariably  preceded  by  certain  events,  more  or 
fewer,  in  a  set  or  assemblage,  each  one  of  which  is  as  truly  a 
cause  as  any  other. 

Against  these  views  of  Mill  and  others,  we  contend  that  the  re- 
lation of  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relations  of  Time. 
Our  reasons  are  these.  It  is  conceded  by  Mill,  that  in  some 
cases,  no  interval  of  antecedence  or  succession  can  be  discerned 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  To  set  aside  the  force  of  this  un- 
deniable fact,  he  contends  that  though  this  is  true,  yet  all  those 
cases  in  which  we  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  law  of  causa- 
tion, are  cases  of  begun  existence,  in  which  the  cause  is  obviously 
before  the  effect.  He  insists  therefore  that  "pracHcaMy"  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  causation  cannot  be  controverted.  This  we 
grant,  so  far  as  to  allow  that  in  most  instances  in  which  we  have 
occasion  to  discover  a  cause  or  predict  an  effect,  the  event  is  a 
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b^un  exktence.  In  other  words,  practically  every  caused  exis- 
tence is  a  b^un  existence,  and  every  c&use  jprecedea  its  effect,  and 
every  eSectfoUoios  its  cause :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lations before  and  after  usually  attend  the  relation  of  causality. 
This  is  simply  the  truism  that  all  events,  i,  e.,  all  begun  exis- 
tences, or  phenomena,  occur  in  time;or,stated  in  another  manner, 
that  all  finite  phenomena  are  subject  to  time-relations.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  assert,  which  is  all  that  Mill  does  in  this  passage,  that 
we  can  determine  causes  and  effects  by  meams  of  their  constantly 
attending  relations  of  time,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  the 
two  relations  are  identical. 

That  they  are  not  identical  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  without 
the  assumption  of  the  relation  of  causation  as  distinct  and  real^ 
logical  deduction  would  be  impossible.  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  analysis  of  deduction  already  given.  Induction  also  would  be 
unmeaning.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  force  of  the  reasons 
and  laws  by  which  we  explain  and  predict  events  is  exhausted  by 
resolving  them  into  uniform  antecedences  and  successions  in  time. 
This  has  be^i  already  diown  under  Induction.  It  will  be  more 
conclusively  proved  when  we  consider  in  its  place  the  explanation 
of  Induction  given  by  Mill  in  his  own  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
causal  relation,  §  294.  This  explanation  not  only  fails  to  satisfy 
the  mind  in  respect  to  induction,  but  it  reacts  against  his  under- 
lying and  assumed  construction  of  the  causal  relation.  But  aside 
from  these  considerations,  we  contend  that  the  very  statement  of 
the  proposition  is  its  own  sufficient  refutation.  The  human  mind 
clearly  distinguishes  the  relations  of  time  from  the  relations  of 
eausoHty  and  production.  The  intelligent  and  universal  use  of 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  terms  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
f>laa8e8  oi  relations  is  but  the  constant  attestation  that  this  dia 
dnction  is  made  universally  and  necessarily  by  the  mind;  in 
other  words,  that  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relation 
of  time. 

§  293.  The  relation  of  causality  being  established, 
we  assert  that  the  mind  intuitively  believes  thai  every  of  cauMUtyU 

J.  J.  .  jj"L^i_  J.'  tultiyely     evi- 

event    is    caused^   %.  6.,  is  produced  by  the  action  dent. 
of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the  effect,  am 
called  its  cause  or  its  causes. 
The  reasons  for  this  view  are  the  following : — 
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(a)  We  explain  the  occurrence  of  events  in  common  life,  on 
the  assumption  of  this  truth.  To  explain  phenomena  is  to  refer 
to  the  beings  or  agencies  which  have  occasioned  them.  When 
these  producing  agents  are  discovered,  and  the  modes  and  laws 
of  their  action  are  referred  to  or  unfolded,  the  process  of  ex 
planation  is  complete. 

(b)  When  an  event  has  occurred  which  is  not  yet  accounted 
for,  and  the  mind  is  aroused  to  the  effort  to  solve  or  explain  its 
occurrence,  it  believes  just  as  firmly  that  it  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  way  described,  as  if  the  explanation  had  been  in  &ct 
attained.  It  is  as  confident  before  as  after  the  cause  has  been 
determined,  that  its  occurrence  depends  upon  some  cause  or 
causes.  Upon  this  confidence  rest  all  the  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments which  it  sets  on  foot. 

(e)  The  mind  not  only  explains  the  past,  but  it  relies  upon  the 
future,  on  the  ground  of  its  ^ith  in  causation.  It  provides  for 
or  secures  future  results  by  availing  itself  of  the  causes  which  it 
knows  will  produce  them.  It  employs  these  agents  in  all  its 
plans  and  experiments  with  entire  certainty  of  the  results  which 
they  will  effect  It  predicts  these  results  with  confidence  so  soon 
as  it  is  certain  of  all  the  causes  which  are  or  may  be  put  into 
action. 

(d)  In  these  explanations  and  experiments  the  mind  is 
impelled  by  a  special  emotion,  always  present  and  powerfiil. 
Curiosity  is  more  than  an  interest  and  desire  to  know  an 
event  as  a  fact:  it  impels  to  the  knowledge  of  its  causes 
and  laws,  of  its  origin  and  growth.  The  existence  of  a 
strong  and  apparently  original  emotional  capacity  of  this  sort 
confirms  the  view  that  the  relation  itself  is  original  as  a  law  of 
existence,  and  that  the  belief  in  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  mind's  knowledge. 

What  the  mind  unconsciously  assumes  to  be  true  in  practical 
life,  it  distinctly  and  consciously  applies  in  all  the  methods  and 
processes  of  thought  and  of  science.  We  have  seen  that  deduc- 
tive reasoning  has  no  meaning  unless  the  relation  of  causality  is 
assumed,  and  that  induction  in  its  researches  after  the  forces  and 
laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  makes  the  same  assumption. 
Science,  in  all  its  processes,  investigates  the  properties,  the 
powers,  the  forces,  the  attributes,  and  the  laws,  of  all  existing 
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objects.  But  properties,  powers,  forces,  and  attributes  are  all  of 
them  terms  which  directly  assert  or  indirectly  imply  that  there 
is  a  causal  energy  or  activity  in  these  objects.  The  laws  of 
matter  and  of  spirit  have  no  import,  and  can  admit  no  applica- 
tion, except  as  causal  agencies  are  affirmed  which  these  laws 
measure  or  formulate.  Except  as  the  causal  relation  is  believed 
and  assumed,  scientific  knowledge  can  have  no  import,  and  sci- 
entific inquiries  would  be  meaningless  and  impossible. 

Moreover :  the  belief  in  the  relation  of  causality  is  wrought 
into  and  expressed  by  the  structure  of  language.  There  are 
words  which  express  causal  activity,  words  which  express  the  re- 
ception of  such  activity,  and  words  which  express  the  changes 
which  are  wrought  in  objects  by  means  of  causal  activity.  The 
grammar  of  every  language  Airnishes  proof  of  this,  both  in  its 
etymology  and  its  syntax. 

These  considerations  prove  decisively  that  our  belief  in  causation 
is  an  intuitive  principle  which  meets  all  the  criteria  of  univeraaJr 
ity,  necessity f  and  originality. 

§  294.  This  opinion  is  disputed  by  many.  Vari-  Counter  thpo- 
ous  counter  theories  have  been  devised  to  account  for  lief '        not 

Ai^flnirfid       liv 

the  universal  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  very  gene^  indnction    or 
ral  application  of  causation.      The    first  of  these  ^^^^^  ^^' 
counter  theories  which  we  notice  is,  that  the  belief  in  the  univer- 
sality of  causation  is,  like  other  general  beliefs,  acquired  by 
Induction.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill. 

''With  respect  to  the  general  law  of  causation  it  does  appear  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  law  throughout  nature 
could  not  have  been  affirmed  in  the  same  confident  and  unqualified  manner  as  at 
presenL  There  was  a  time  when  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  must  have 
appeared  altogether  capricious  and  irregular,  not  governed  by  any  laws,  nor 
steadily  consequent  upon  any  causes."  *  *  <'  The  truth  is,  as  M.  Comte  has  well 
pointed  out,  that  (although  the  generalizing  propensity  must  have  prompted 
mankind  from  almost  the  beginning  of  their  experience  to  ascribe  all  events  to 
come  cause  more  or  less  mysterious)  the  conviction  that  phenomena  have  invaru. 
able  laws, .  and  follow  with  regularity  certain  antecedent  phenomena,  was  only 
acquired  gradually ;  and  extended  itself  as  knowledge  advanced,  from  one  order 
of  phenomena  to  another,  beginning  with  those  whose  laws  are  most  accessible  to 
observation," — B.  III.,c.  xxi.,§  3. 

**  I  apprehend  that  the  considerations  which  give,  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
proof  of  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  succession,  as  true  of  all  phenomena  with- 
out exception,  this  character  of  completeness  and  conclusiveness,  are  the  follow- 
in|^ :  First,  that  we  now  know  it  directly  to  be  tme  of  far  the  greater  number  of 
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phenomena ;  that  then  are  none  of  which  we  know  it  not  to  he  trae,  the  ntmoit 
that  can  be  said  being  that  of  some  we  cannot  positively,  from  direct  evidence^ 
affirm  its  truth/'  ei^i.,  lete.  "  Besides  this  first  class  of  considerations  there  is  a 
socond,  which  still  farther  corroborates  the  conclusion,  and  from  the  recognition  of 
which  the  complete  establishment  of  the  uniyersal  law  may  reasonably  be  dated." 
**  When  every  phenomenon  that  we  know  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question,  had  a  cause  on  which  it  was  invariably  consequent,  it  was  more  ra- 
tional to  8tippo8e  that  our  inability  to  assign  the  causes  of  other  phenomena  arose 
from  our  ignorance,  than  that  there  were  phenomena  which  were  nnoaueed,  aod 
which  happened  accidentally  to  be  exactly  those  whieh  we  had  hitherto  had  no  suffi- 
cient opportunity  of  studying.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remarked,  that  the 
reasons  for  this  reliance  do  not  hold  in  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  and  beyond 
the  possible  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions, 
where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  would  be  folly  to  affirm  confidently  that  this  general  law  prevails,  any  more 
than  those  special  ones  whieh  we  have  found  to  hold  universally  on  our  own  planet. 
The  uniformity  in  the  succession  of  events,  otherwise  oalled  the  law  of  causation, 
must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which 
is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  sure  observation,  with  a  reawonable  degree  of 
exteneum  to  adjacent  caeee.  To  extend  it  further  is  to  make  a  supposition  without 
evidence,  and  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  good  ground  from  experience  for  esti- 
mating its  degree  of  probability,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  affect  to  assign  it." — 
B.  III.,o.  xxi.,JJ  4,  5. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume :  that  the  belief  is 
the  result  of  association.  Indeed,  Mill  blends  the  two  in  one,  inas- 
much as  he  makes  induction  to  be  the  result  of  repeated  or  insepara- 
ble associations.    This  doctrine  expressed  by  Hume  is  as  follows : 

"  The  first  time  a  man  saw  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the 
shock  of  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the  one  event  was  con- 
nected, but  only  that  it  was  conjoined  with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed 
several  instances  of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  connected,  Wl^at 
alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea  of  connection  t  Nothing  but 
that  he  now/eeU  these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and  can  readily  fore- 
tell the  existence  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other. — Inquiry,  etc^Lee.  vii.,p.  2* 

"  Necessity  is  something  that  exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects ;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  us  ever  to  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  it  considered  as  a  quality  in 
bodies.  Either  we  have  no  idea  of  necessity,  or  necessity  is  nothing  but  that  de- 
termination of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes  to  effects,  and  from  effects  to 
causes,  according  to  their  experienced  union.  *  A  cause  is  an  object  precedent 
and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  that  the  idea  of  the  one  deter- 
mines the  mind  to  form  tbe  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  U 
form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  othrtr.* " — Human  Nature,  B.  I.,  Lee,  xiv. 

(1.)  The  advocates  of  each  of  these  theories  overlook  the  real 
qaedion  at  issue.  The  belief  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  is, 
that  every  event  has  a  eause.  The  belief  which  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  seek  to  account  for,  is  the  belief  that  to  each  particu- 
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lar  event  or  class  of  events,  some  definite  cause  has  been  or  may 
be  aetuaUy  assigned.  That  this  last  can  only  be  the  product  of 
experience  is  obvious.  That  this  is  the  belief  in  support  of  which 
they  adduce  illustrations  and  arguments  is  evident  firom  the  pas- 
sages which  we  have  quoted  from  Hume  and  Mill.  That  this  is 
not  the  belief  which  is  in  question,  needs  no  illustration  or  argu- 
ment. 

(2.)  No  simple  experience  of  actual  events  can  establish  the 
application  of  its  results  any  further  than  the  range  of  actual 
events  of  which  we  have  had  this  experience.  But  in  both  Greneral- 
ization  and  Induction,  we  go  far  beyond  our  actual  experience. 
When,  from  the  observation  of  a  few  objects  or  a  few  events,  we 
generalize  a  concept  or  a  law  which  ^e  apply  to  objects  or  events 
more  or  less  like  them,  we  use  the  belief  that  what  we  have  observed 
will  prove  true  of  what  we  have  not  observed.  Whether  what 
we  have  observed  are  called  simple  uniformities  of  antecedence 
and  succession,  or  uniformities  of  causation,  makes  no  difference 
with  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  we  pass  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

Mill  himself  most  pertinently  observes  :  "We  believe  that  fire 
will  bum  to-morrow  because  it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday ;  but 
we  believe  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  that  it  burned  before 
we  were  bom,  and  that  it  burns  this  very  day  in  Cochin-China. 
It  is  not  from  the  past  to  the  future  [only  or  as  such]  as  past;  or 
future,  that  we  infer,  but  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  from 
facts  observed  to  facts  unobserved ;  from  what  we  have  per- 
ceived, or  been  directly  conscious  of,  to  what  has  not  come  within 
our  experience." 

He  also  admits,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  that  we  do  not 
limit  ourselves  to  experience.  In  asking  why,  when  we  cannot 
assign  a  definite  cause  for  an  event,  we  yet  believe  it  to  be  caused, 
he  says  it  is  "  rtwre  rational  to  suppose  that  our  inability  to  assign 
the  causes  of  other  phenomena  arose  from  our  ignorance  than 
that  there  were  phenomena  which  were  uncaused."  While  then 
he  insists  that  we  have  no  warrant  from  experience  in  applying 
the  results  of  experience  "  to  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and 
beyond  the  possible  range  of  our  experience,"  and  contends  that 
"  the  law  of  causation  must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  of 

21* 
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our  means  of  observation/'  he  is  carefiil  to  subjoin  "  wUk  a  rear 
sonable  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases"  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a  meaning  to  the  phrases  "  it  is  more  raUoruU  to  suppose" 
and  *'wUh  a  reasonable  extension  to  adjacent  oases"  without  finding 
in  them  a  real,  though  reluctant  homage  to  the  intuition, ''  Every 
event  must  be  caused" 

(3.)  Induction  asswmes  this  belief  9^  already  present  to  or 
ready  to  be  applied  by  the  mind.  Mill  concedes  that  Induction 
itself  has  axioms.  He  says,  "  whatever  be  the  best  way  of  ex- 
pressing it,  the  proposition  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  Induction."  The 
proposition  that  ''the  course  of  nature  is  uniform"must  mean  that 
the  unknown  uniformities  of  succession  or  causation  correspond 
to  those  which  are  known.  If  this  is  a  general  axiom  or  fimda- 
mental  principle  of  Induction,  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  be 
gained  or  derived  by  means  of  Induction.  And  yet  Mill  contends 
that  the  axiom  which  is  necessarily  assumed  to  give  Tneardng  and 
reality  to  the  process  of  Induction  is  acquired  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cess to  which  it  is  a  necessary  pre-condition. 

(4.)  The  resolution  of  this  belief  into  tenacious  or  inseparable 
associations,  or  as  Hume  more  bluntly  expresses  it,  into  "  custom 
or  habit"  is  more  palpably  untenable  than  the  other  theory  or  form 
of  this  theory. 

The  resolution  of  the  objeotive  reality  of  this  connection  into  a  mere  snbjeotiye 
association  of  the  two  terms  fails  to  satisfy  the  mind,  because  it  does  not  account 
for  what  is  believed.  How  the  mind  comes  to  think  of  the  one  when  the  other 
is  observed  or  thought  of,  is  a  very  different  question  from  this,  '  how  or  by  what 
relation  does  the  mind  believe  that  the  objects  thus  thought  of  together,  are  con- 
nected in  fact  7* 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  objects  observed  or 
thought  of  together  will  be  conjoined  by  association.  The 
fact  that  the  mind  is  constantly  determined  to  one  thought 
by  the  presence  of  another,  is  very  different  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  things  thought  of,  are  necessarily  determined  the  one  by 
the  other.  If  the  two  are  viewed  simply  as  psychological  experi- 
ences, even  the  subjective  law  by  which  the  objects  concerned 
are  presented  to  the  mind  in  constant  conjunction,  is  clearly  dif- 
ferent from  the  subjective  belief  that  the  objects  so  presented 
gre  ur\,ited  causally. 

The  philosopher  who  directljr,  Jike  Hume^  or  indirectly^  lik'^ 
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Mill,  resolves  the  principle  of  causality  into  the  law  of  association, 
complicates  rather  than  simplifies  the  problem.  For  he  imposes 
upon  himself  the  obligation  to  show  that  the  objective  world 
of  fact  corresponds  to  the  subjective  world  of  ideas.  This  he  must 
show  by  deduction,  induction  or  intuition:  but  deduction  and 
induction  both  rest  upon  intuition ;  consequently  even  the  theory 
which  attempts  to  dispense  with  intuition  must  in  the  final  analy- 
sis rest  upon  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  the  ultimate  arbiter. 
§  295.  The  two  next  theories  resolve  the  principle 

A  i». •    .     .»        »  .•  /•  •  •!_      Not  resolvable 

of  causabty  into  the  ooservcdions  of  experience,  ascnb-  into  outward 

•         •  J   .  A*  X*  ii_         "t  /»     or  inner  expo- 

mg  it  to  our  sense-perceptions  oi  the  phenomena  of   rience,orbutiL 
matter,  or  to  our  conscious  experience  of  the  phe-  filrai^  *°**  ^ 
nomena  of  the  soul,  or,  again,  to  both  of  these  con- 
jointly. 

Locke  seems  to  advocate,  in  different  passages  of  his  Essay, 
every  one  of  these  theories.  The  following  passages  may  be 
fairly  taken  to  represent  each  of  the  three : — 


"  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  things,  we 
cannot  but  obsenre  that  several  particulars,  both  qualities  and  substances,  begin 
to  exist ;  and  that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  application  and 
operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect.  That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by  the 
general  name,  cause,  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect.  Thus  finding  in  that 
substance  which  we  call  wax,  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was  not  in 
it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cause  of  it,  and 
fluidity,  the  effect." — Etsay,  B.  II.,o.  xxvi.,§  1. 

^A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  move;  before  it  is 
set  in  motion  itself,  that  motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  For 
wUen  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  of  a  billiard-stick,  it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball, 
but  bare  passion." 

"  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion,  we  have  only  from  reflection  on  what 
p2^sses  in  ourselves,  where  we  find  by  experience,  that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely 
a  thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  before  at 
rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of 
bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  very  imperfect,  obscure  idea  of  active  power,  since 
they  afford  not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either 
motion  or  thought.  But  if  from  the  impulse  bodies  are  observed  to  make  one 
upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to 
my  purpose.  Sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind  comes  by  its 
ideas ;  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the 
mind  doth  not  receive  its  idea  of  active  power  clearer  from  reflection  on  its  own 
operations,  than  it  doM  from  any  external  sensation."    B,  IL,c.  xxi.,  J  4. 
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Locke's  view  has  been  understood  to  be,  that  by  simple  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  material  or  spiritual  events,  wo  know 
that  they  are  connected  as  causes  and  effects,  and  that  on  the 
ground  of  the  experience  thus  given  in  sense  and  consciousness, 
we  believe,  conclude,  or  infer,  that  all  events  are  so  connected. 
To  the  theory  as  thus  interpreted  the  reply  is  decisive :  First, 
that  simple  experience  of  the  known  can  of  itself  furnish  no 
warrant  for  a  belief  concerning  the  unknown,  unless  we  apply 
or  assume  some  a  priori  principle  or  original  intuition ;  Second, 
sense-perception  and  consciousness  are  usually  so  defined  as  to 
include  the  discernment  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  But 
the  relations  of  space  and  time  are  a  priori,  and  are  discerned 
by  intuition.  It  cannot  then  be  urged  that  sense  and  conscious- 
ness as  forms  or  acts  of  simple  experience,  are  the  source  or 
sources  of  our  belief  of  causation.  Experience  is  a  posteriori,  and 
excludes  any  a  priori  element. 

Royer  CoUard  and  Maine  de  Biran,  two  distinguished  philoso- 
phers of  the  modem  French  school,  have  each  introduced  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  theory  of  Locke.  ^ 

Royer  CoUard,  Fragmem  de  Legom  ( (Eavres  de  T.  Eeid,  T. 
iv.,p.  296),  contends  that  our  experience  of  psychical  phenomena 
alone  gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation,  inasmuch 
as  mental  states  are,  by  their  very  nature,  known  to  be  caused 
by  the  ego.  We  know  by  consciousness  that  we  are  causes, 
and  these  are  the  only  causes  which  we  do  know.  But  we  know 
that  every  event  is  caused,  <w  a  self-evident  and  intuitive  truth. 

Maine  de  Biran,  (  CEuvres,  T.  iv.,)  expands  this  general  state- 
ment into  a  refined  theory  which  he  explains  with  great  subtlety, 
and  defends  with  equal  boldness  as  follows:  — 

The  soul,  in  all  its  higher  states  and  elements  of  states,  is  not 
receptive  but  active.  As  active,  it  is  the  originator  or  producer 
of  effects.  These  effects  are  of  two  sorts :  those  which  are  purely 
psychical,  and  those  which  are  external  as  they  affect  the  body 
and  originate  motion.  In  those  states  which  are  purely  psychi- 
cal, and  in  the  other  states  so  far  as  they  are  such,  consciousn^s 
distinguishes  between  the  ego,  the  ego  in  (wtion,  and  the  remU  of  the 

acting  of  the  ego. 

(a.)  The  ego,  discerned  or  appereeived,  is  not  the  soul  as  a  sub- 
stance,  but  only  the  mdividual  ego.    (6.)  The  ego  thus  apper- 
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ceived  is  known  neither  as  out  of  action,  nor  as  prepared  for  action, 
but  08  acting — these  acta  in  aU  cases  being  individual,  (c.)  This 
activity  is  also  causal  or  productive  action.  In  its  very  nature 
^nd  essence  it  is  known  as  passing  into  effects. 

In  other  words,De  Biran  holds  that  the  relation  of  causation  is 
gained  by  the  soul  through  conscious  observation  of  the  ego  in 
action.  In  answer  to  the  more  important  question,  How  does  it 
know  that  every  event  has  a  cause  ?  De  Biran  would  reply :  On 
occasion  of  the  individual  apperception  described,  we  extend  the 
causative  relations  to  objects  other  than  ourselves,  by  a  principle 
of  natvral  induction  or  analogy. 

His  theory,  stated  in  a  single  proposition,  is  that  we  believe  all 
events  external  to  our  own  experience  to  be  caused,  because  we 
explain  all  such  events  by  natural  induction,  after  the  like- 
ness or  analogy  of  that  spiritual  causation  of  which  we  are 
directly  cognizant  in  ourselves. 

The  theory  of  De  Biran  may  be  admitted,  that  we  gain  our 
first  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  from  the  experience  of  per- 
sonal and  individual  causality,  without  involving  his  second  posi- 
tion, viz:  that,  by  natural  induction,  we  make  a  univei*sal 
application  of  our  individual  experience  to  every  possible 
event  The  so-called  natural  induction  of  De  Biran  must 
rest  upon  or  involve  an  intuition,  equivalent  to  the  a 
priori  principle,  every  event  must  have  a  cause.  Othervise 
it  is  impossible  to  see  what  warrant  we  have  to  transfer  what 
is  true  of  our  individual  experience  to  the  whole  spiritual 
and  material  universe.  The  fact  thB,t,p8ychologically,  we  have  the 
earliest  and  most  complete  exemplification  of  the  causal  relation  in 
our  spiritual  experience,  does  not  in  the  least  explain,  philosophi- 
cally, why  it  is  that  we  believe  this  relation  to  be  of  universal 
application. 

From  the  fact  assumed  or  believed  that  the  sonl  derives  its  first  notion  of  cause 
from  its  oonsoious  activity,  the  inference  has  been  derived  that  causation  is  pro- 
dioable  of  spirit  only ;  that  a  material  cause  is  contradictory  in  conception  and 
impossible  in  fact.     This  inference  has  been  hold  in  two  forma. 

(1.)  It  has  been  inferred,  ^r«f,  that  the  conception  of  a  material  cause  is  self- 
contradiotory ;  because,  forsooth,  our  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  is  derived 
from  our  own  psychical  activity.  Spirit  alone,  it  is  contended,  is  essentially  ao' 
tlve  and  causal,  and  in  spirit,  will  is  that  only  which  is  active.  Matter  is  incapa- 
ble of  force ;  it  presents  the  appearances  of  antecedent  and  successive  phenomena^ 
but  behind  these  appearanoes  there  is  no  foroe  except  what  spirit  impartf . 
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Against  thU  view  the  following  objections  are  decisive  :  (a.)  The  soul  finds  in 
its  own  positiye  psjohical  experience,  eyidenoe  that  ''force  and  power  are"  not 
''applicable  only  to  will;"  for  it  finds  spiritnal  energies  that  are  neither  intelli- 
gent nor  Yoluntary.  When  it  seeks  and  strives  to  fix  its  attention,  to  recall  for- 
gotten objects,  and  to  control  its  rebellions  desires,  it  contends  against  actual  forces 
which  are  not  nniformlj  regulated  bj  intelligence  or  controlled  by  the  will.  There 
are  '  secondary  causes '  within  the  soul  at  least,  if  there  are  not  in  matter. 

(6.)  It  does  not  follow,  because  we  derive  the  notion  of  causation  or  force  from 
^e  conscious  activities  of  an  intelligent  will,  that  the  relation  itself  involves 
aither  intelligence  or  will.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  at  first  the  soul,  by  a  not 
unnatural  illusion,  refers  every  event  which  it  does  not  produce  by  its  own  activity 
to  some  spiritual  agent  other  than  itself.  It  soon  learns  to  correct  such  judgments. 
It  learns  that  a  spirit  does  not  directly  blow  iq)on  the  trees  or  agitate  the  sea,  for 
it  finds  the  agitation  of  the  air  interposed ;  it  then  discovers  that  this  agitation  is 
occasioned  by  heat ;  then  that  heat  is  dependent  upon  the  sun,  or  some  other 
agent 

(r.)  According  to  this  theory,  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit^  except  so 
far  as  it  is  capable  of .  intelligence,  is  unreal  and  impossible.  Matter  without 
qualities  or  powers,  is  inconceivable ;  but  qualities  and  powers  involve  force,  i, «., 
causal  energy.  The  exercise  of  power  is  also  inconceivable,  except  by  beings 
capable  of  voluntary  energy. 

For  these  reasons  we  reject  the  theory.  We  distinguish  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary activity  from  simple  causal  energy.  We  distinguish  causal  from  creative 
force,  t.  e.,  origination  under  conditions  furnished  by  another  being  from  origina- 
tion without  such  conditions.    We  distinguish  primary  from  secondary  causes. 

(2.)  The  second  inference  derived  from  the  position  that  the  activity  of  spirit 
furnishes  the  notion  of  causation,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  agent  in  the  universe, 
and  He  is  the  Creator;  that  causation  is  conceivable  of  neither  created  matter 
nor  created  spirit,  and  the  apparent  activities  of  both  are  held  to  be  varied  mani- 
festations of  His  single  force,  in  phenomena  successive  to  one  another.  If  this 
doctrine  were  true,  it  could  not  be  legitimately  derived  in  the  way  prescribed  by 
this  theory,  which  makes  the  notion  of  causality  to  be  furnished  from  a  created  or 
finite  agent,  and  yet  infers  it  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  other  than  a  being  which 
is  infinite  and  uncreated. 

Malebranche  {Reek,  de  la  Ver,,  p.  2,  c.  3,)  advocates  the  theory  in  question, 
but  not  on  these  grounds,  but  as  an  inference  from  his  general  theological  and 
philosophical  position,  that  God  is  the  only  agent,  and  that  in  him  we  perceive 
as  well  as  produce  every  object  in  the  universe. 

S  296.  A  class  of  theories  of  historical  importance  com- 

^Fhe    thdorv 

which  resolves  prehends  all  those  which  resolve  this  relation  between 
reiaiionofcon-  things  into  somc  a  jjWori  relation  bctwccn  concepts — 
^^  '  in  other  words,  into  some  logical  axiom,  principle,  or 

relation.  The  fallacy  common  to  all  these  consists  in  inverting  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  reason.  A  correct  estimate  of  logical  relations 
and  principles  would  show  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  some 
assumed  reality  of  things.    Among  such  realities,  the  relation  of 
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causality  is  prominent  and  fundamental.  It  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction,  which  as  we  have 
shown  concern  concepts  only  and  are  designed  to  hold  the  mind 
to  consistency  in  their  use. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  with  the  philosophers  of  the  later 
German  Schools  to  seek  to  resolve  the  principle  of  causality  into 
the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  viewed  as  a  logical  axwm 
This  follows  from  not  clearly  determining  and  carefully  keeping 
in  mind  the  relation  of  the  ratio  essendi  to  the  ratio  cognoscendi 
in  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  itself.  Because  the  logical 
reason  is  more  general  or  extensive  in  its  application  than  the  reai 
causCf  they  have  resolved  cause  iuto  reason,  instead  of  explaining 
reason  by  means  of  the  relation  of  cause.  We  have  already  shown, 
under  Deduction,  that  the  syllogistic  process,  and  indeed  all  logical 
reasoning  supposes  the  ratio  essendi,  i.  e.,  real  causal  action,  or 
that  which  may  be  conceived  as  such,  and  that  without  this  all 
deduction  is  meaningless  and  inconclusive,  (§§  221,  2.) 

This  inversion  of  the  real  order  of  the  dependence  of  these  con- 
ceptions may  be  traced  to  Wolff  and  Kant.  Kant  sanctioned  it  by 
the  suggestion  that  is  fundamental  to  his  system,  that  the  forms 
of  thought  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  forms  of  be- 
ing. Kant  makes  the  relation  of  causality  to  be  a  metaphysical 
relation  of  that  explicability  of  one  concept  by  another  which  is 
required  by  the  logical  faculty,  instead  of  a  real  relation  of 
things. 

It  has  been  carried  to  its  fiirthest  extreme  by  Hegel  in  the  fun- 
damental position  of  his  philosophy  which  he  boldly  attempted  to 
make  universal,  viz.,  that  all  the  so-called  relations  of  being 
may  be  developed  from  and  are  resolved  into  relations  of 
thought,  so  that  the  actual  world  is  but  the  necessary  evolution 
of  the  relations  that  belong  to  the  logical  concept.  The  relation 
of  the  reason  to  its  consequent,  and  by  consequence,  of  cause  to 
effect,  is  only  a  special  application  of  that  law  of  identity;  misin* 
terpreted  by  his  logic,  which  is  properly  applied  only  in  the  sphere 
of  abstract  thought. 

§  297.  Another  theory  called  a  priori  is  the  theory 
advanced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  (Met,  Lee.  39,  theory*"f  cTu- 
40.)     This  theory  derives  our  conceptions  of,  and  our  ^^^^' 
belief  in,  this  relation,  not  from  a  power,  but  an  impotence  ot 
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mind  ;  in  a  word,  it  resolves  it  into  the  more  general  '^principle 
of  the  condUianedJ'  The  law  of  the  conditioned  is,  that  the  "  con- 
ceivable has  always  two  opposite  extremes,  and  that  the  extremes 
are  equally  inconceivable.  That  the  conditioned  is  to  be  viewed 
not  as  a  power,  but  as  a  powerlessness  of  mind  is  evinced  by  this 
— that  the  two  extremes  are  contradictories,  though  neither  alter- 
native can  be  conceived  or  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must 
be  admitted  to  be  necessary." 

This  general  powerlessness  gives  the  special  relation  of  causal- 
ity, when  applied  to  the  two  positive  forms  under  which  every 
object  is  and  must  be  conceived,  viz.,  existence  and  time.  By  the 
necessity  of  the  first,  the  mind  cannot  but  think  of  every  object 
as  existing.  It  cannot,  if  it  tries,  think  of  anything  as  not  ex- 
isting. By  the  second  the  thing  existing  is  not  now  what  it  was 
a  moment  before.  We  cannot  think  of  any  object  as  non-existing 
in  the  present.  TSo  more  can  we  think  of  the  same  as  non-exist- 
ent in  the  past.  We  cannot  think  of  its  absolute  commencement 
in  the  past,  nor  can  we  think  of  its  absolute  termination  in  <he 
future.  We  can  neither  think  of  its  absolute  non-commencem(mt 
nor  of  its  infinite  non-termination.  "  This  gives  us  the  categ(»ry 
of  the  conditioned  as  applied  to  the  category  of  existence  under 
the  category  of  time." 

By  this  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conditioned,  the 
principle  of  causality  is  gained.  For  the  law  of  causality  is 
simply  this,  that  when  an  object  appears  to  commence  in  time,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence  which  it 
contains  has  previously  existed ;  "  in  other  words,  that  all  we  at 
present  come  to  know  as  an  effect,  must  previously  have  existed 
in  its  causes." 

According  to  this  theory,  the  cause  or  causes  of  an  object  are 
the  sum  of  the  constituent  elements  of  its  being,  existing  at  a  pre- 
vious time  in  a  different  form ;  the  effects  are  the  same  as 
existing  in  another  form  at  a  subsequent  time.  This  applies  to 
every  form  of  causation,  even  to  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
For  creation  is  not  a  springing  of  nothing  into  something  ;  "  it  is 
conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable  merely  as  an  evolution  of  a 
new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity." 

The  objections  to  this  explanation  of  the  relation  of  causation, 
as  taught  by  Hamilton,  are  the  following: 
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(1.)  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  an  original  and  necessary  belief, 
that  the  complement  of  existence  is  not  changed  with  the  changes 
of  phenomena.  For  example,  when  a  pile  of  fuel  is  consumed 
by  fire,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes  remains, 
men  do  not  necessarily  and  instinctively  assert  that  the  total  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  ftiel  is  undiminished.  So  far  is 
this  firom  being  true,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  slow  to  ac- 
cept the  evidence  furnished  by  the  more  careful  experiments  of 
science,  that  the  products^  when  analyzed  and  gathered  after  com- 
bustion,  equal  the  elements  of  the  substance  before  it  was 
burned. 

(2.)  The  asserted  impossibility  to  think  an  object  as  non-existent 
is  a  lofficcUy  not  a  real  impossibility.  We  cannot  think  any  thing 
not  to  be  in  thoughty  because,  while  we  think  of  it,  it  must  exist 
for  us  as  thought.  Even  when  we  think  of  it  as  not  existing, 
whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  we  must  first  think  of  it  as 
existing  in  thought,  and  to  this  object  as  existing  in  thought  we 
deny  existence  in  fact.  K  we  think  of  a  centaur  or  a  hip- 
pogriff,  we  must  think  of  it  as  being.  K,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  an  object  actually  existing  to  be  non-existent,  we  may 
infer  that  the  complement  of  its  existence  does  not  change,  we 
may  also  infer  that,  because  we  think  of  a  centaur  and  a  hippogriff 
as  existing,  they  both  in  fact  exist. 

(3.)  The  theory  is  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  psychical 
cavsality.  The  operations  of  the  soul  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
eminently  causal.  From  our  conscious  experience  of  this  class 
of  actions  the  first  notion  of  causality  is  derived.  Whether  the 
effects  in  question  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  soul  within 
itself,  and  are  purely  psychical,  or  whether  they  are  wrought  in 
the  nervous  organism  by  the  soul ;  whether  they  are  wrought 
upon  matter  by  the  soul,  or  upon  the  soul  by  matter  ;  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  theory  fails  to  satisfy.  There  is  no  comple- 
ment of  existence  appearing  in  different  forms  at  different  times. 
Whether  the  effect  is  psychical,  physiological,  or  material,  is  not 
conceived  as  the  same  constituents  under  a  new  form.  It  is  what 
the  terms  denote  it  to  be — a  product,  an  effect,  a  result  of 
activity,  a  consequent  of  the  powers  and  activities  which  are  re- 
quired for  and  appropriate  to  the  result. 

(4.)  It  is  still  more  incongruous  with  any  right  notion  of  crecf 
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Hve  causality.  The  creation  of  matter  or  of  mind  implies  the 
production  or  origination  into  existence  of  that  which  did  not 
previously  exist  in  any  of  its  constituents.  It  is  called  by  Ham- 
ilton, "  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Deity."  But  evolution  ought,  in  consistency  with  his  theory 
to  signify  the  changing  of  the  materials  already  existing  under 
one  form,  into  some  new  form  of  the  existence  already  in  being. 
This  would  require  either  that  we  believe  in  the  co-eternity  of 
matter  with  God,  and  that  we  restrict  the  agency  of  the  Deity 
to  the  exercise  of  a  merely  plastic  or  formative  energy,  or 
it  would  involve  the  pantheistic  view,  that  in  the  spiritual 
nature  or  constitution  of  God  there  was  also  present  a  material 
substance,  from  which  by  a  new  evolution  of  divine  activity,  the 
created  universe  emerged,  as  a  new  form  of  the  matter  which 
had  from  eternity  existed  in  Gt)d.  From  spirit  as  such,  from 
a  pure  spiritual  essence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  matter 
should  be  evolved,  in  any  consistency  with  the  theory  of  Hamil- 
ton as  defined  by  himself. 

The  various  attempts  to  resolve  the  relation  of 

Conclosion.  ,        , 

Our  position  causality  into  some  other  relation  either  a  posteriori 
or  a  priori  having  failed  to  be  satisfactory,  we  return 
with  greater  confidence  to  the  original  position  which  we  have 
already  explained  and  defended,  that  it  is  original  and  intuitive. 
The  various  applications  of  the  relation  and  principle  of  causality 
in  the  processes  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  its  significance  as  an 
assumption  frmdamental  to  our  higher  knowledge,  illustrate  and 
enforce  its  importance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DESIGN  OR  FINAL  CAUSE. 


From  the  principle  or  relation  of  causation  we  pass  by 
a  natural  transition  to  the  principle  of  design  or  adaptation,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  of  final  cause.  This  in  an  eminent  sense, 
is  a  synthetic  relation,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  relation  of 
causality  as  analytic.  The  movement  of  the  latter  is  from  the 
individual  to  the  general,  from  the  less  to  the  more  comprehen- 
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give.  The  movement  of  adaptation  and  final  cause  is  from  the 
general  to  the  particular  and  the  individual.  It  unites  con- 
stituent elements  into  constituted  wholes. 

{  398.     The  term  /inal  cau8e  is  thus  explained :     Arietotle  and 
the  schoolmen  divided  aU  possible  or  conceivable  causes  into  foor;   plained.    Foi^ 
the  material,  formal,  efficient,  and  final.     The  material  eautet  are    n^»  nmterial, 
those  material  elements  or  principles  of  which  any  existence  is    final  causes. 
composed,  whether  the  matter  is  bodily  or  spiritual.     The  formal 
eaw  is  the  properly  or  aggregation  of  properties  which  constitute  its  eeeenee  or 
loyieal  content  (in  Aristotelian  phraseology,  ita  form).      In  these  two  senses,  the 
word  cause  is  equivalent  to  element  or  constitutive  principle,  each  differing  acx 
cording  as  that  which  is  constituted  is  matter  or  form. 

The  efficient  came  corresponds  with  the  cause  of  modem  philosophy,  except 
that  it  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  most  conspicuous  or  prominent  of  the 
agents  or  conditions  that  produce  a  result ;  whereas,  in  modem  usage,  the  term  ii 
extended  to  all  those  agents  which,  in  combination,  originate  an  effect. 

The  ySiia^  eaiMe  was  the  design  or  end  which  was  conceived  as  impelling  and 
directing  the  action  of  a  number  or  succession  of  agencies,  till  it  was  actually 
brought  to  pass.  The  significance  of  this  appellation  can  be  understood  by  an 
example.  If  I  form  a  purpose,  the  event  or  result  when  made  actual,  will  be  the 
end  of  a  series  of  events  or  actions.  Hence  the  end,  by  a  secondary  signi6cation, 
is  made  to  signify  a  purposed  result  or  a  design,  and  the  adjective  final  receives 
the  same  import.  This  purpose  is  called  a  cause,  because  it  is  conceived  when 
formed  as  causing  those  events  or  acts  which  are  necessary  to  its  realization. 
Hence  the  appellation,  final  cause, — i.  e.,  a  cause,  which,  beginning  as  a  thought, 
works  itself  at  last  intaa  fact  as  an  end  or  final  result, 

Aristotle  called  the  formal  cause  riivoua-iairKairbriiJvelvai,  the  material  cause 
Ti\v  vAifir  Kol  ih  vvOKtinwov^  the  efficient  cause  oBev  ri  apxri  rrji  xii^caaf ,  and  the  finaA 
oause  TO  o^  eifcica  Kot  Taya»6v.     Met.   1.  I.  83  a  27,  a  29,  a  30,  a  31. 

§  299.  The  relation  of  design  supposes  that  agen-     j^^, 
cies  exist  or  may  exist,  which  might  cause  a  result      ^adaptation, 

,  how  related. 

to  be.  The  resvU  is  called  the  end  or  fimd  cavse. 
The  capcusity  of  these  efficient  causes  when  combined  to  pro- 
dmce  the  effect  is  called  their  adaptation  or  fitness  for  it.  This 
adaptation  may  be  considered  subjectively  or  objectively.  If  it  is 
viewed  as  arranged  or  known  by  the  designer,  it  is  considered  sub- 
jectively, i.  e.,  it  is  a  design.  But  whether  it  is  known  or  not,  the 
capacity  for  or  the  possibility  of  it  exists  and  remains  to  be  disco- 
vered. It  pertains  to  actually  existing  forces  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  is  a  relation  which  may  be  affirmed  of  such  causes.  A  series  or 
combination  of  causes,  viewed  as  fitted  for  an  end  are  called  the 
means — ^literally  the  intermediate  agencies — ^between  the  end  sm 
tho7ight  and  the  end  as  produced. 
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§300.  The  position  which  wo  assert  and  defend 
warned  winS-  IS  that  this  relation  is  believed  a  priori  to  pervade 
^^  *"*^  "  all  existence,  and  rmiBt  he  assumed  as  the  ground  oj 
the  scientific  explanation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  this  relation  is  ex- 
emplified in  our  experience  as  a  psychological  fact,  but  whether  it 
lies  at  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge  as  a  necessary  reloMon  of 
things,  and  a  first  principle  or  axiom  of  thougJvt — whether,  in 
other  words,  the  principle  of  adaptation  ranks  with  the  principle 
of  efficient  causation  as  a  necessary  and  a  priori  truth. 

We  assert  that  the  relations  and  laws  ascertained  by  asking  the 
questions  why  and  how,  are  not  the  only  relations  conceivable, 
but  that  others  hold  the  same  place  in  our  knowledge, 
viz.,  those  which  the  question  what  for  requires  as  its  an- 
swer. Among  his  four  causes,  Aristotle  gave  the  highest  pre- 
eminence to  the  oo  iuexa  or  the  what  for.  Was  Aristotle  right  in 
assuming  that  the  end  is  as  important  to  be  known  as  the  defini- 
tion, the  constituents  and  the  origination  of  a  being  or  a  phe- 
nomenon ? 

§  801.  Our  reasons  for  the  truth  of  this  position 

Reasoiifl.     The  . 

mind  impelled    are  the  lOlloWlUg  I 

ject8  by  this  (1.)  The  mind  is  impelled  to  seek,  and  is  satisfied 
when  it  finds  that  any  objects  or  events  are  related  as 
means  and  ends.  Whatever  these  objects  may  be  which  are  con- 
nected under  this  relation — whether  they  are  individuals  that  fill 
only  single  points  in  space  and  endure  but  for  a  moment  of 
time,  or  classes  of  beings  that  pervade  the  universe  by  their 
agency,  and  endure  with  energy  unwasted  from  generation  to 
generation — the  mind  inquires,  for  what  do  these  exist  and  act  ? 
and  if  it  can  find  an  answer,  it  accepts  it  with  rational  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  asks  the  question  and  accepts  the  answer  in  a  way  precisely 
analogous  to  that  in  which  it  inquires  and  learns,  By  what 
agency  and  under  what  law  does  any  thing  exist  and  act  ?  It 
asks  as  pressingly  and  as  persistently,  concerning  what  it  may 
find  in  this  relation,aa  concerning  what  it  can  know  under  the 
relation  of  causation.  When  it  receives  a  probable  answer,  it 
welcomes  it  with  a  more  complete  and  a  higher  sf^.tisfaction  than 
a  similar  explanation  by  efficient  causes  and  their  laws.     This 
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ground  of  analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  two  relations 
are  both  original  and  intuitively  assumed. 

§  302.  (2.)     The  relations  under  which  this  axiom 
requires  that  objects  should  be  connected,  is  higher  highSr***than 
than  any  of  those  which  arise  under  the  category  of   i^SLuon?^^^"* 
efficient  or  blind  causative  force. 

The  relation  of  means  to  ends  supposes  that  of  cause  and  effect 
We  must  first  suppose  causes  or  agents  to  exist,  before  we  can 
suppose  them  to  be  applied  or  employed  as  means.  But  when 
forces  and  their  laws  are  ascertained,  and  by  them  unity  and 
order  and  dependence  are  established  among  the  otherwise  dis- 
connected beings  and  events  of  the  universe,  the  mind  takes  a 
step  higher  in  its  aspirations,  seeking  to  rearrange  under  more 
elevated  relations  the  objects  united  under  the  lower.  The  one 
class  being  presumed,  and. in  part  at  least  successfully  established, 
the  mind  believes  that  a  higher  is  possible,  and  proceeds  to  dis- 
cover it.  Subjectively  viewed,  this  relation  gives  a  higher  satis- 
faction. Objectively  regarded,  it  stands  higher  in  rational  value 
than  that  of  efficient  causation,  which  is  only  a  stepping-stone 
and  preparation  for  it. 

§  303.  (3.)  The  principle  has  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice  in  scientific  discovery.  Should  it  be  conceded  that  The  pnncipi* 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  science  proper  is  to  develop  ge*utuT  M^rvfce 
and  establish  the  so-called  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  Sscovwyr^^^ 
and  that  the  discovery  of  adaptations  lies  without  its 
sphere,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  belief  that  the  universe 
is  full  of  such  adaptations,  is  of  essential  service  in  suggesting 
powers  and  laws  previously  undeveloped  and  undetermined.  The 
history  of  scientific  discovery  abounds  in  confirmations  of  this 
truth. 

When  Harvey  observed  at  the  outlet  of  the  veins  and  the  rise 
of  the  arteries,  certain  curiously  constructed  valves, — ^those  in 
the  one,  opening  inward  towards  the  heart,  and  in  the  other,  open- 
ing outward  away  from  the  same,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
arrangement  indicated  an  end  which  supposed  activities  and  laws 
which  he  proceeded  to  ascertain  and  determine. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  principle  in  scientific 
discovery  will  be  given  when  we  treat  of  its  application  to  th« 
several  sciences.  Cf.  §  §  310  seq. 
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The  Fonnda-       §  ^04.  (4.)  The  cnMre  svperdruetuare  of  ihe  Inductive 
Sactiie*Phik»^  Philosophy  vests  up(m  ^  principle  in  qvssldon. 
^^^^'  It  has    already  been  shown  that  the  Inductive 

method  rests  on  several  assumptions.  They  are  such  as  these : 
nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations  and  laws  ;  the  indications  or 
signs  of  less  obvious  powers  and  laws  may  be  confided  in ;  the 
analogies  of  nature  are  important  means  of  suggesting  facts  and 
laws,  and  of  inciting  to  experiment  and  discovery ;  the  simplest 
relationships,  the  fewest  agencies,  and  the  most  economical  uses  of 
forces  are  always  presumed.  These  and  other  like  axioms  of  the 
student  of  nature  are  but  varied  applications  of  the  principle  in 
question,  viz.,  tiuU  in  the  universe  objectively  considered,  there  is  an 
intelligent  and  wise  adaptation  of  powers  and  laws  to  rational  ends, 
and  that  ihe  same  is  true  of  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  ihe 
knowing  mind. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  philosopher  to  say  that  without  these 
assumptions,  the  science  of  nature  itself  would  be  impossible,  in- 
asmuch as  the  conception  of  science  requires  that  powers  should 
be  fixed,  and  laws  should  be  uniform,  and  indications  and  analo- 
gies should  be  trustworthy  — that  were  science  not  to  assume  the 
truths  of  these  maxims  she  would  commit  suicide.  To  this  it  is 
pertinent  to  reply.  What  if  science  itself  should  be  impossible  ? 
What  is  the  imperative  necessity  for  science  ?  Every  reply  to 
these  questions  implies  that  the  adaptations  of  nature  to  the 
methods  and  impulses  of  the  knowing  mind  are  such  as  indi- 
cate at  least  that  class  of  designs  in  the  structure  of  the  universe 
which  the  possibility  of  science  requires. 

§  305.     (5.)  It  is  also  needed  to  eocplain  {hose  pheno- 
explain  the  mcna  of  Organic  existence,  which    the    relations  of 

phenomena         /*»    •  .     ,      .  , 

of     organic  emcicnt  causes  are  entirely  mcompetent  to  resolve  or 

existenc'  b  »  x 

even  to  define.  An  organic  being,  or  an  organism, 
can  only  be  defined  as  a  being  of  which  each  organ  acts  for 
the  integrity  and  well-being  of  every  other  organ,  and  all  act 
together  for  the  life  of  the  whole.  More  abstractly,  and  in 
the  terms  of  the  relation  in  question,  an  organism  is  a  being  in 
which  each  of  the  parts  and  the  whole  are  respectively  means 
and  ends  for  one  another.  We  find  it,  in  fact,  to  be  true,  that 
in  any  living  being,  whether  plant  or  animal,  the  elements  or 
organs  act  together  so  as  to  promote  tne  action  of  each  other, 
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and  of  the  whole.  If  the  appropriate  function  of  each  organ  is 
performed,  the  f!?nction  of  every  other  is  also  fulfilled,  and  when 
all  together  are  exerted  they  are  the  conditions  of  the  growth, 
the  development  and  the  remaining  functions  of  the  plant  or 
animal.  In  the  animal,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to 
that  of  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  to  that  of  the 
lungs,  the  action  of  both  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
action  of  the  stomach  to  that  of  both  these,  and  the  mutual 
action  of  these  and  the  remaining  organs,  to  the  health  and  life 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  elements  or  ageYits  of  which  these  organs  are  composed, 
have  their  well  ascertained  mechanical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  when  these  are  combined  in  inorganic  substances,  their 
results  follow  the  laws  which  control  them.  But  when  they  are 
combined  in  living  beings  or  their  organs,  these  powers  and 
laws  do  not  explain  in  the  least  degree  these  compounds  or  their 
Unctions.  The  materials  or  agents  which  form  the  heart,  the 
lungs  or  the  brain,  do  not  at  all  explain  the  peculiar  substance, 
form,  or  functions  of  these  organs ;  much  less  do  they  account 
for  the  singular  capacity  which  they  possess  of  producing  a  whole, 
on  which  they  depend  for  their  own  existence  as  a  living  heart, 
lungs  and  brain, — which  in  its  turn  as  a  living  whole  is  de- 
pendent on  each  of  these. 

All  that  we  can  do,  is — ^within  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  relations  of  the  constituent  elements — ^to  observe  the 
resultant  products  into  which  they  are  transmuted ;  but  the  laws 
by  which  these  results  are  produced,  are  mostly  hidden  from  view. 
Th«  Inductive  philosophy,  with  its  eflScient  causations,  is  here 
wholly  at  a  loss :  It  cannot  explain  how  the  agents  which  form  the 
vegetable  or  the  animal  cell  should  impart  to  that  least  microcosm 
the  wonderful  power  of  developing  a  new  cell  from  within  itself, 
or  of  adding  cell  after  cell  to  its  substance.  Much  less  can  it 
explain  why  or  how  it  is  that  one  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  plant 
and  another  that  of  an  animal — ^that  one  expands  into  this  plant, 
and  another  into  that;  one  into  this  animal  and  another  into 
that.  All  this  is  totally  unknown.  The  principle  of  life  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  only  names  for  causes  that  cannot  b^ 
explained  by  such  methods.  The  effects  cannot  even  be  described, 
muc'h  less  explained  by  the  relations  of  efficient  causation. 
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Under  these  circumstanceB  we  resort  to  the  relation  of  adap- 
tation and  the  assumption  of  design  in  order  to  define  and  ex- 
plain the  phenomena.  After  no  other  relation  than  this  can  we 
explain  the  hxst  that  dead  matter  is  transmuted  into  living  par- 
ticles, and  that  aggreg9.tes  of  these  particles  are  developed  into 
living  organs,  which  act  together  so  long  as  the  being  lives  of 
which  they  are  parts.  By  no  other  law  than  that  of  design  can 
we  explain  how  each  class  of  living  beings  works  for  itself,  having 
a  form,  habits,  tastes,  and  instincts  peculiar  to  itself,  and  how 
each  individual  of  each  class  is  an  end  to  itself,  having  an 
individual  form,  size,  and  other  peculiarities  more  or  less  marked, 
according  to  its  rank  and  place  in  the  scale  of  being. 

§  306.  Two  facts  are  here  suggested  touchiue:  the 

Relation     of  ,  t»   n       ^  n*    •  m 

final  to  cfficipnt  relation  of  final  to  efficient  causes.  The^r«<  is  that 
higher  ojdora  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  less  we 
know  of  the  relations  of  efficient  causes;  while  those 
o^  final  cause  are  more  and  more  various  and  conspicuous.  In  un- 
organized matter  we  have  occasion  chiefly  to  apply  efficient 
causes  and  their  unvarying  laws.  As  we  ascend  into  the  regions 
of  life,  we  are  more  and  more  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  detect  the 
elementary  forces  and  to  determine  their  unvarying  laws,  but  are 
more  and  more  gratified  at  seeing  the  relations  of  adaptation  be- 
come more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  second  is.  That  one  of  these 
relations  does  not  displace  Hie  other ^  and  the  discoveries  in  respect  to 
the  one  neither  compel  nor  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  search 
after  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  complete  is  our 
analysis  of  efficient  forces  and  our  determination  of  their  laws, 
ihe  greater  is  the  opportunity  to  notice  how  the  structure  whose 
constituents  are  resolved  by  analysis,  is  controlled  by  manifest 
fitness  and  adaptation.  Each  newly  discovered  element  and 
determined  law  opens  an  opportunity  for  some  adaptation  as  yet 
unobserved. 

§  307.  To  the  doctrine  that  the  belief  in  desiern  is 

Objections- a.)    ...  •,       ^  ,,       .  i  ,.        . 

Men  mistake  in  mtuitivc,  the  following  are  Urged  as  objections: 
ments  about  fi-       (1.)  Men  mistake  in  discovering  or  assigning  ends, 

nal  causes  *>         v 

and  the  mistakes  into  which  they  fall  are  irrational 
and  foolish ;  whatever  man  in  bis  selfishness  and  limitation  may 
think  important  to  himself,  he  thinks  must  have  been  designed 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  thus  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 


\ 
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settiog  up  his  narrow  and  interested  judgmeats  as  the  real  adap- 
tations and  intents  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  if  men  mistake  in  assigning  the 
ends  of  phenomena,  they  do  the  same  in  interpreting  their  effi- 
cient causes.  We  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  men  can  dis- 
cover particular,  ends  with  infallible  certainty,  but  whether  they 
intuitively  believe  there  are  ends  to  which  all  beings  and  agents 
are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed. 

§  308.  (2.)  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no 
means  of  testing  and  confirming  our  inductions  in  pretations  can 
respect  to  ends,  while  in  respect  of  causes  and  laws  tested  nor  con- 
we  are  provided  with  tests,  rules  and  methods  which 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  amply  sufficient.  "  In  ordinary 
cases  the  methods  of  agreement,  of  difference,  and  of  concomitant 
variations  are  acknowledged  to  be  ample:  In  special  exigencies 
artificial  experiments  may  be  instituted  to  supplement  the  defi^ 
ciencies  of  simple  observation:  But  in  ascertaining  ends  we  have 
no  such  methods,  tests,  or  experiments." 

We  reply:  It  will  be  found  on  closer  inspection,  that  the 
methods  appropriate  to  the  two  are  more  nearly  alike  than  would 
be  at  first  imagined.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  end  or 
purpose,  in  its  relations  to  the  means  of  its  realization,  may  be 
conceived  of  as  an  efficient  force  carried  back  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning  of  the  series  of  causes  and  efiects,  which  drives 
them  to  their  issue  by  a  constant  energy.  If  this  be  so,  the 
question.  What  is  the  particular  end  of  a  combination  or  series? 
may  be  answered  by  the  methods  appropriate  to  efficient 
causes.  It  may  in  some  cases  be  less  easy  to  conjecture  the 
probable  end  than  it  is  to  conjecture  the  probable  cause,  inasmuch 
as  many  such  ends  might  in  a  given  case,  be  supposed  to  be 
equally  compatible  with  the  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
other  departments  of  nature,  as  the  organic  and  historical,  the  ends 
and  adaptations  flash  upon  the  mind  without  the  need  of  inquiry 
or  tests  of  any  kind,  while  in  these  very  departments  the  efficient 
forces  usually  elude  the  most  subtle  analysis,  and  refuse  to  yield 
to  the  most  exact  and  rigorous  methods. 

§  309.  (3.)  It  may  be  still  further  objected  that  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  an  actual  relation,  of   tion    derwed 

■L't  /»  •  1*   'J       from consciom 

which  we  are  aware  from  our  own  conscums  activity,  experience. 
22 
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and  it  is  simply  by  a  fiction  that  we  transfer  it  to  other,  i.  e.,  to 
material  objects. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  activity  of  our  own  souls 
and  the  relations  which  are  instanced  or  exemplified  in  our  con- 
scious mental  and  moral  functions,  hold  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  efficient  as  to  final  causes.  The  most  complete  knowledge, 
we  may  say  the  only  complete  knowledge,  which  we  have  of 
power  or  efficiency,  is  gained  through  or  by  means  of  the  active 
energy  of  our  own  spirits.  By  this,  we  in  a  certain  sense  image, 
c£  §  206,  this  abstract  relation  whenever  we  have  occasion  to 
affirm  it  of  impersonal  or  material  agents.  In  doing  so,  we  use 
examples,  associations,  and  language  taken  from  our  personal 
activity.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  we  affirm  this  relation  of 
all  the  objects  in  the  universe,  because  we  have  happened  to 
experience  its  agency  in  our  own  spirits.  It  is  by  an  intuition 
that  we  affirm  it  to  be  necessary  to  a  rational  construction  of  the 
universe.  But  this  very  objection  itself  suggests  an  argument 
in  defence  of  the  propriety  of  making  a  similar  application  of 
final  cause.  The  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends  is  one  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  very  familiar  in  our  own  conscious  ex- 
perience. We  propose  ends.  We  devise  and  arrange,  t.  e.,  adapt 
means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  We  interpret  the  actions  of  others 
by  supposing  that  they  are  directed  by  such  intentions  and  adap- 
tations. We  interpret  the  results  of  their  actions  when  they  are 
fixed  and  made  permanent  in  structures  controlled  by  the  same 
relation.  It  is  a  &ir  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  use 
nn^eatfoS*^"  '^  ^cply,  whcu  it  IS  objcctcd  that  we  interpret  the  uni- 
IStiSM^  •PP"'  verse  by  a  relation  derived  from  our  uniform  and  per- 
sonal experience,  that  in  this  experience  we  have  an 
agency  directed  in  part,  at  least,  by  design.  The  agency  is  spiritual, 
which  first  proposes  ends  and  then  adapts  forces  for  their  achieve- 
ment It  is  certainly  possible  or  supposable  that  the  results  of  a 
pimilar  agency  should  pervade  the  universe,  and  make  themselves 
manifest  in  discoverable  adaptations.  To  assume  or  employ  it  in 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  not  necessarily  unphilosophical. 

§  310.  (4.)  It  may  be  objected  still  further,  that 
dpieJ'^^^iStiS-  if  we  recognize  final  cause  as  a  principle,  we  introduce 
JTpliy  which  into  the  universe,  for  the  explication  of  its  phe- 
oinflicr*^"^  nomena,   tioo  prindpleSy  of  which  the  one  may  a4 
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times  conflict  with  the  other.  In  so  doing  we  weaken  confidence 
in  the  processes  and  axioms  of  pure  science,  and  in  the  stability 
of  the  laws  and  the  order  of  nature.  Science,  it  is  contended, 
must  assume  not  only  the  stability  but  the  supremacy  of  its  own 
laws,  and  it  can  neither  recognize  nor  respect  any  other. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  principle  of  final  cause,  is  so 
far  from  weakening  our  rational  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  laws  of  nature  or  disturbing  our  faith  in  the  axioms  of 
science,  that  it  confirms  both.  What  science  blindly  assumes, 
this  rationally  accounts  for  and  makes  necessary.  It  gives  a 
reason  for  the  order  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  suggested,  viz.,  the  adaptation 
of  such  order  to  the  uses  and  ends  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
of  human  science.  As  we  have  shown  already,  it  furnishes 
the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  assumptions  of  induction.* 

But  it  will  still  be  objected ;  if  efficient  causes  and  physical 
laws  are  to  acknowledge  themselves  thus  indebted  to  final  causes, 
they  must  also  confess  their  subjection  to  the  same,  and  be  ready 
to  stand  aside  and  be  suspended  whenever  the  principle  of  final 
cause  shall  require.  In  other  words,  the  order  of  nature  may  be 
broken  whenever  the  requirements  of  final  cause  shall  so  direct, 
whenever  the  claims  of  the  so-called  reason  of  things,  or  of  al- 
leged moral  and  religious  interests  may  demand  an  inroad  upon 
this  regularity,  either  in  special  acts  of  creation  or  exertions  of 
miraculous  agency.  This  we  assent  to,  but,  we  find  no  reason  on 
this  account  to  reject  the  principle  or  its  asserted  supremacy,  but 
an  additional  reason  for  accepting  both.  If  the  principle  of  final 
cause  will  not  only  render  the  service  of  sustaining  our  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  will  also  account  for  such  extraordinary  devia- 
tions from  this  order  as  may  be  required  in  the  history  of  man, 
then  for  this  double  service  it  deserves  to  be  esteemed  of  greater 
value  and  authority.     [Cf.  Locke,  Esmy,  B.  iv.  c.  xvi.  §  13.] 

§  311.  (5.)  It  is  objected  still  ftirther,  that  the 
search  after  final  causes  has  seriously  hindered  the  after       final 

,  _  causes  has  hiQ- 

advaneement  of  science,  by  turning  aside  the  atten-  dered    discor- 
tion  and  interest  of  observers  from  their  appropriate 
duty,  which  is  the  investigation  and  determination  of  efficient 
causes  and  their  laws. 
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L(yrd  Bacon,  it  is  said,  was  so  alive  to  its  evil  influence  as  to 
utter  his  memorable  and  oft-repeated  caution  in  the  words: 
**  Causarum  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est  et  tanquam  virgo  Deo 
consecrata  nihil  parit" — De  Aug,  Sdent,,  III.  4.  Descartes  was 
still  more  strenuous  in  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  &om  these 
assertions :  *'  Totum  illud  causarum  genus  quod  a  fine  peti  aolet 
in  rebus  physicis  nullum  usum  habere  existimo ;  non  enim  absque 
temeritate  me  puto  posse  investigare  fines  Dei." — Med,  iv.  20. 
**  Ita  denique  nuUas  unquam  rationes  circa  res  naturales  a  fine 
quam  Deus  aut  natura  in  iis  &ciendis  sibi  proposuit  discernimus, 
quia  non  tantum  debemus  nobis  arrogare  ut  ejus  consiliorum  nos 
esse  participes  putemus." — Princ.  Phil,,  p.  I.  28. 

To  this  objection  we  reply :  That  what  Bacon  intended  was 
that  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  should  not  be  diverted  from  the 
investigation  of  efficient  causes  by  the  suggestion  of  ends  or 
adaptations,  for  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  interpreter  of 
nature  is  to  develop  agents  and  laws  that  are  unknown,  or  newly 
to  confirm  and  exemplify  those  already  established.  In  this  he 
was  right.  But,  that  Bacon  himself  believed  that  nature  is 
penetrated  and  illuminM  by  the  higher  relations  of  design  is 
evident  from  this  among  similar  intimations :  "*  I  had  rather  be- 
lieve all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the  Alco- 
ran, than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind."  *  * 
"For  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  further; 
but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them,  confederate  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  the  Deity." — 
Essays,  xvi. 

When  Bacon  says  that  the  inquiry  after  final  causes  is  without 
fruit,  he  must  mean  *  practical  fruit,'  or  the  production  of  direct 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  from 
being  barren,  that  as  we  have  already  seen,  §  303,  the  considera- 
tion of  ends  has  been  fruitful  in  the  suggestion  of  undiscovered 
agencies  as  their  means,  and  has  thus  proved  itself  a  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  such  discoveries.  It  has  been  more  efficient  in  leading 
to  \hej>rudens  qtUEstio,  the  sagacious  guess,  or  the  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis, which  has  so  often  opened  the  way  for  decisive  experiments. 
If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  that  the  methods  and  rules  of  induction 
themselves  rest  upon  the  belief  in  design,  then  final  cause  is  so 
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far  from  being  barren  that  she  deserves  to  be  honored  as  tho 
Alma  Mater  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  itself. 

§  312.  (6.)  It  is  objected  again,  that  what  (o.)Theadapta. 
are    called    the    adaptations    of   nature,   are    only  tionsofnatKie 

.,  ,  .  •'      n.ro    only    tho 

the  necessary  conditions  of  existence  and  its  pheno-  conditions   of 

•^  •^  *  existence. 

mena. 

When,  for  example,  the  eye  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  light, 
and  both  to  the  production  of  vision,  this  says  the  objector,  is 
only  another  phrase  for  saying  that  the  eye  as  we  find  it,  acting 
with  the  light  as  we  find  it,  produces  its  pictures  upon  the  retina, 
and  these  acting  with  the  intellect  and  sentient  organism,  produce 
the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  vision.  What  are  called  the 
ends  of  nature,  to  which  her  forces  are  said  to  be  adapted,  are 
simply  the  effects  of  which  these  forces  are  the  necessary  and 
actual  conditions.  The  fish,  we  say,  is  adapted  in  its  structure 
and  its  instincts  to  the  water,  and  the  water  exists  with  relation 
to  the  fish,  but  the  truth  is  that  there  could  be  no  fish  without 
water,  for  without  water,  the  existence  and  conception  of  the  fish 
are  impossible.  We  know  what  appears,  i.  e,,  what  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  we  know  it  under  the  single  relation  of  the  forces  which 
cause  it  to  be.  This  is  the  only  relation  under  which  we  can  regard 
it.  As  to  whether  other  effects  might  or  might  not  have  been  pro- 
duced from  these  causes  in  different  conjunctions  and  intensities, 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  Whether  other  effects  may  not 
be  produced  in  future  we  cannot  say.  All  that  we  know  is  what 
has  been,  and  now  is,  and  by  what  means.  These  have  been,  and 
are,  and  occur  under  the  operation  of  these  very  causes  and  laws. 
We  inquii^  concerning  the  actual  conditions  of  thing?,  not  con- 
cerning po««ible  designs. 

In  reply  to  this  class  of  objections,  we  need  only  say  that  they 
apply,  not  to  the  position  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  is  a  first 
principle,  but  to  the  doctrine  that  this  belief  is  derived  from  ob- 
servation and  required  by  experience.  If  the  principle  is  intui- 
tive and  a  priori  (in  the  sense  explained,  §  246),  we  bring  it  with 
us  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  We  do  not  derive  it  from  ex- 
perience by  an  a  posteriori  method,  but  we  apply  it  to  experience 
by  one  that  is  purely  o  priori.  It  is  true,  if  facts  and  phenomena 
were  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  we  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  discrepancy  of  the  two.     But  no  incompatibiHty  is  urged, 
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only  that  final  causes  are  not  proved  by  experience.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  explanation  by  efficient  causes  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  by  final  causes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  effects 
actually  produced  that  we  infer  these  effects  were  intended  and 
provided  for. 

But  we  take  issue  with  the  position  that  we  find  nothing  more 
than  the  conditions  of  existence.  We  find  not  simply  the  condi- 
tions of  mere  existence  in  the  caus^  of  effects  produced,  but  the 
conditions  of  well-being,  or  adaptations  to  a  highly  artificial,  ele- 
vated, and  refined  existence  and  enjoyment ;  and  these  in  forms 
BO  manifold  as  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  a  priori  princi- 
ple which  we  bring  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  illus- 
trations of  this  assertion  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  study  of 
individual  examples. 

§  313.  (7.)  It  may  be  objected  again:  that  adapta- 
tiinia  ^imfted  *^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  traccd  in  fiact  in  a  limited  class  of 
istenc?^^*' **~  pb^nomena,    viz.,    those     of    organized    existence, 
whereas  were  it  necessarily  presumed  it  might  be  dis- 
cerned in  all  kinds  of  being,  the  inorganic  as  truly  as  the  organic. 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  examples  can  be  found  in  every 
kind  of  object-matter  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place.  They 
are  more  striking  within  the  region  and  sphere  of  life,  indeed, 
but  are  not  less  real  beyond  that  sphere.  Besides,  this  axiom  is 
the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  the  inductive 
method,  which  is  as  often  applied  to  inorganic  as  to  organic 
being.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  it  to  every  kind  and 
style  of  existence. 

(8.)  We  are  not  §  ^^^  C^')  ■"•*  might  also  bc  urgcd  that  we  cannot 
^ffimfn***it  <5  trace  or  interpret  adaptations  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
all  kinds  of  ex-  extcusivc  to  Warrant  our  affirming  that  they  exist 

ifltence.  ^  o  •' 

throughout  the  whole  imiverse  of  being.  "We  may^ 
indeed,  guess  at  them  within  a  limited  range  of  observation. 
But  it  is  presumptuous  to  assume  that  we  can  trace  the  adapta- 
tions and  discover  the  ends  of  the  entire  universe." 

If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true,  it  would  not  hold  against  the 
principle  that  ends  exist,  and  that  adaptations  to  them  regulate 
all  the  things  that  are.  It  is  for  the  principle  that  we  contend^ 
not  for  infiillibility  in  the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases. 

The    same  law  holds  good  of   final  causes   as  of  efficient 
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causes.  That  both  exist,  and  both  control  the  universe  is  known 
to  the  human  mind  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  The  discovery 
of  instances  and  examples  of  each  is  accomplished  by  experi- 
ence and  induction.  Both  can  be  traced  by  observation  in  but 
few  classes  of  objects,  and  within  that  portion  of  the  universe 
only  which  comes  under  our  eye  or  ear,  or  the  report  of  our  fel- 
low-men. 

But  the  one  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  other.  What  is  connected 
with  its  fellow  as  adapted  to  an  end  under  this  relation,  is  an  ef- 
ficient agent  or  force.  If  we  can  trace  gravitation  as  far  as  the 
utmost  verge  of  material  being,  we  can  also  affirm  that  it  was 
designed  to  hold  the  masses  in  their  relative  positions  and  their 
paths  of  motion.  The  principle  of  final  cause  moreover  is  abso- 
lutely required  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  relations  of  effi- 
cient causes  observed  within  a  limited  sphere,  throughout  those 
regions  of  which  observation  and  testimony  can  give  only  an 
uncertain  and  incomplete  report 

§  315.  (9.)  Last  of  all  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
recognition  of  this  as  a  first  principle  would  require  2."nno?^***a? 
us  to  ascribe  intention  and  adaptation  to  an  un-  fi^^^Be?Dg° 
limited  Being,  whereas  it  supposes  certain  forces  or 
powers  already  given  or  existing,  and  the  problem  arises  how  to 
dispose  of  these  so  as  to  attain  or  produce  the  designed  result. 
Such  a  problem  can  never,  it  is  contended,  be  presented  to  an 
unlimited  Being,  who,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  not  confined  to 
forces  or  agencies  which  already  exist,  but  can  produce  effects  by 
a  fiat  of  creative  will.  Moreover,  the  supposition  -would  introduce 
into  such  a  mind  and  order  the  reverse  of  the  rational.  It  would 
make  the  production  of  agencies  go  before  the  disposition  of 
them  to  an  end.  It  would  make  blind  force  precede  wise  fore- 
cast. 

Kone  of  these  inferences  are  warranted.  Because  in  the  order 
of  design  thought  must  recognize  the  possible  adaptations  of 
forces,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  forces  must  exist  in  order  to  be 
thought  of  as  existing,  or  in  order  that  certain  adaptations  should 
be  determined  on.  Both,  indeed,  may  be  objects  of  design,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  forces  and  their  adaptations;  or,  rather,  the 
existence  of  the  forces  because  of  their  adaptations  to  accomplish 
lome  end  or  ends  of  thought.    Even  the  human  mind,  impotent  as 
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it  is  to  create,  sometimes  imagines  to  itself,  t.  e,,  creates  in  thought 
some  new  agent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  and  revels  in 
contriving  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  might  make  it  subser- 
vient. How  much  more  readily  may  that  Being  whose  thoughts 
can  in  any  instant  become  powers,  laws,  and  facts! 

§  316.   But  the  most  instructive  view  which  we  can 
rhs  principle  take  of  this  principle  is  to  contemplate  the  variety  of 

IS     illustrated  '^  ^  ^  *>     '' 

f.nJ  confirmed,  tfe  applications.    It  hss  already  been  observed  that 

by  Its  applica-  •'■'  ,,         -irn 

tions    (1.)  to  First  or  Intuitional  Truths,  are  never  apprehended 

luetaphyiios. 

in  actual  application  as  general  propositions.  They 
can  only  be  discerned  in  the  concrete,  as  they  actually  connect  indi- 
vidual things  or  phenomena.  Thus  we  cannot  discern  causation 
or  adaptation  as  universal  and  a  priori  ;  we  only  discern  an  event 
or  being  as  causative  or  caused,  as  a  means  or  an  end.  When  we 
appeal  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  relations  in  the  sciences 
as  proof  that  they  are  fundamental  and  intuitive,  we  expect  to 
find  that  these  sciences  constantly  assume  these  relations  to  be 
valid,  by  explaining  phenomena  by  means  of  them.  The  con- 
stant repetition  of  this  relation  and  the  important  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  add  incidental  strength  to  the  positive  arguments  for 
regarding  it  as  an  intuition  of  the  intellect. 

1.  The  first  application  which  we  notice  is  that  which  is  made 
by  metaphysical  science  itself.  We  have  already  insisted  on  its 
importance  in  sustaining  the  metaphysical  axioms  of  Induction. 
Upon  this  we  need  not  dwell. 

Its  application  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  those  gen- 
eral conceptions  which  are  at  once  the  materials  and  the 
conditions  of  all  science,  is  of  equal  consequence,  though  perhaps 
not  equally  obvious. 

(a.)  The  principle  of  final  cause  regulates  the  formation  of 
concepts.  We  have  already  seen  that  so  far  as  the  form  of  the 
concept  is  concerned,  it  is  by  abstraction  or  analysis  that  wo 
separate  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  existing  beings,  and  by 
synthesis  unite  them  into  new  and  generalized  products.  These 
processes  regulate  the  form  but  not  the  import  of  the  concept. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  select  any  attributes  which  analy- 
sis gives  us  and  to  unite  them  into  any  complex  notion  which 
they  might  form.  Some  are  adapted  by  logical  compatibility  tq 
be  conjoined,  while  others  are  not  so  fitted. 
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But  again :  not  all  the  attributes  Tf^hich  are  logically  compati- 
ble are,  in  fact,  united  into  concepts  by  any  earnest  thinker.  The 
centaur,  the  mermaid,  the  hippogriff,  are  logically  possible,  but 
n6t  actual.  Why  ?  Because  the  properties  or  attributes  whii»h 
constitute  them  are  not  adapted  to  exist  together  in  the  same  b^- 
ing,  and,  of  course,  except  for  the  service  of  the  fancy,  are  neve: 
combined.  There  is  something  in  these  properties,  or  ia  what 
they  represent,  which  fits  them  to  co-exist,  or  they  could  not  with 
any  reason  be  combined  in  a  concept  which  connects  the  rational 
and  real ;  which  represents  things  as  actual  or  possible,  or  con- 
templates them  as  designed  to  be  under  existing  powers  or  .^aws. 

(b.)  The  same  principle  must  be  assumed  in  thd  arrange7uent 
of  a  system  of  concepts  as  genera  and  species. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  we  might  make  as  many  concepts  as  the  va- 
ried aggregations  of  single  attributes  would  allow,  so  these  might 
be  arranged  into  as  many  genera  and  species  as  the  fertile  ]aw 
of  permutation  and  combination  would  permit  Any  one  attri- 
bute might  be  taken  as  generic  without  regard  to  its  actual 
extent  in  nature ;  with  this  any  other  might  be  combined  a.n  a 
differentia  without  regard  to  the  compatibility  of  the  two  as  ]jro- 
vided  by  the  adaptations  of  nature's  laws.  It  is  contended  by 
some,  that  in  the  classifications  which  we  actually  make,  we  are 
guided  by  mere  convenience,  that  we  can  make  any  attribute  ge- 
neric which  we  please,  provided  it  be  more  extensive  than  its 
differentia  in  its  actual  prevalence,  but  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  real  genera  and  species;  these  terms  having  no  meaning 
in  such  an  application.  If  we  assume  that  there  are  no  affinities 
or  adaptations  in  properties  and  laws,  and  no  ends  to  which 
the  powers  of  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  are  designed  to  be 
permanent,  this  view  is  correct  But  the  moment  we  assume  that 
such  adaptations  exist,  and  that  they  can  be  discovered  by  ob- 
servation and  induction,  then  the  belief  in  permanent  classes  ia 
justified  and  explained. 

(e.)  This  relation  is  essential  to  an  intelligible  conception  and 
definition  of  an  individual. 

(d.)  The  principle  is   of  the  greatest   value  as  a  critt^rion 

of  truth  and  a  rule  of  certitude.    When  skepticism  suggests  that 

every  principle  may  be  questioned,  and  every  observation  of  fact 

may  be  mistaken;  that  the  objective  creation  may  be  a  shifti:i2 

22* 
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phantasmagoria,  and  the  subjective  mind  but  a  lying  glass  of 
opinion;  then  the  thought  of  the  inconceivable  non-adaptation 
of  such  a  universe  to  any  rational  end  even  of  knowledge,  re- 
stores our  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  experi- 
ences of  consciousness,  and  the  inductions  of  thought.  We  try 
all  these  indeed  by  one  another,  after  the  tests  which  experience 
and  science  have  discovered,  but  we  tiiLgt  them  only  when  they 
conspire  to  ends  that  are  worthy  of  rational  order  in  a  universe 
ad  apt  3d  to  ba  known  by  a  being  who  is  manifestly  designed  to 
know,  and  to  confide  in  his  knowledge  when  it  is  properly  tested 
and  proved. 

§  817.  2.  In  the  Mathematics  even,  the  presence 

Applied  in  e80>       /•  >  i  •         i    •  •         •  •       i 

metrical  a>n-   of  this  relation  13  recogmzcd. 

stniction    and  t  j.         *±.  t-  i»j  i* 

deduction.  in  puro  geometry  it  may  be  applied  more  fre- 

quently than  would  be  anticipated.  The  circle  is 
adapted  to  prove  a  great  variety  of  theorems,  aijid  to  solve  many 
problems,  as  is  exemplified  in  any  treatise  on  geometry.  If  we  are 
required  to  construct  two  triangles  on  the  same  base,  the  angles 
of  which  at  the  apex  of  each  shall  be  right  angles,  it  can  readily 
be  done  by  describing  a  half-circle  on  this  line  as  a  diameter,  and 
any  number  of  triangles  can  at  once  be  drawn  so  as  to  fulfill  the 
required  conditions.  We  discern  in  a  portion  of  space  bounded 
by  a  half-circle,  this  capacity  or  adaptation,  that  waited  long  to 
be  discerned. 

The  relations  of  pure  number  open  as  wide  a  field  of  inherent 
fitnesses  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  student.  It  is  upon  the  faith  that 
additional  adaptations  remain  to  be  discerned  that  the  mathema- 
tician prosecutes  his  work  of  inventive  discovery. 

The  adaptations  of  the  mathematics  to  the  service  of  physics 
are  if  possible  still  more  striking.  No  projectile  was  ever  thrown 
in  an  exact  parabola ;  yet  the  theory  of  this  curve  is  adapted  to 
explain  the  direction  and  motion  of  every  body  that  is  launched 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  theory  of  the  lines  in  which  bodies 
tend  to  move,  and  the  rates  in  which  bodies  move  in  fact 
when  impelled,  is  adapted  to  regulate  the  mechanics  of  bodies  as 
they  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the  orbs  which  revolve 
in  the  heavens.  It  also  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  pressure 
of  fluids.  The  relations  of  number  solve  the  mystery  of  chemi- 
cal combinations :  they  explain  the  symmetry  of  agreeable  forms 
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and  the  harmony  of  musical  sounds.  They  enable  us  to  discern 
a  common  law  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem 
of  every  tree,  and  in  the  placing  of  the  planets  along  the  lines 
which  stretch  out  from  the  sun. 

On  the  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  in  extension  and 
number  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  so  great  a  variety  of  possi- 
ble adaptations.  But  on  reflection,  we  find  that  their  capacity  of 
multiform  application  is  the  only  key  to  the  perfection  of  the  sciencee 
of  matter  and  the  reduction  of  its  forces  to  unvarying  laws. 

We  have  urged  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  must  be  intuitive, 
because  we  could  not  otherwise  confide  in  the  axioms  of  induc- 
tion. But  we  see  in  the  provision  for  the  possibility  of  mathe- 
matical science,  and  of  its  universal  application  to  material 
phenomena  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  laws,  another 
example  of  design  where  we  had  least  expected  its  manifestations, 
viz.,  in  those  time  and  space  relations  which  render  the  mathe- 
matics possible. 

§  318.  3.  Greology  and  Paleontology  both  assume 
the  truth  and  applicability  of  the  principle  of  final  oa^etc/"*^* 
cause. 

Geology  was  at  first  content  to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe  by  analyzing  its  parts  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  recording  the  order  in  which  the  rocks  had  been 
compacted  and  broken  down,  and  the  strata  had  been  formed  and 
deposited.  In  these  investigations  it  proceeded  as  a  science  of 
observation,  watching  and  recording  the  operations  of  the  forces 
of  nature  according  to  laws  already  ascertained. 

But,  aided  by  paleontology,  geology  has  proposed  to  itself  a 
higher  problem,  and  contemplated  facts  under  more  elevated  re- 
lations. It  has  traced  a  plan  and  order  of  development  resting 
on  the  assumption  of  a  series  of  ends  subordinated  to  one  another, 
and  terminating  in  a  habitation  equally  adapted  to  man's  higher 
and  lower  nature.  It  has  ventured  to  recall  the  successive 
phases  of  organic  life  by  reproducing  extinct  species  of  plants 
and  animals  amid  the  lakes,  marshes  and  jungles  in  which  they 
sported  and  from  which  they  subsisted,  and  to  arrange  these 
phases  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  a  more  and  more  perfect  de- 
velopment. The  assumption  which  has  directed  these  bold  essays 
and  enabled  the  geologist  successiull^  to  applv  the  hints  Au> 
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nished  by  fkcts  observed,  is,  that  an  order  of  fitness  and  progress 
has  been  followed  from  the  first,  and  every  epoch  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  next  succeeding;  the  adaptations  of  each 
being  complete  in  animals,  plants,  and  scenery.  Following  the 
same  clue,  this  science  has  found  in  each  previous  epoch,  not 
merely  the  materials  of  the  one  which  succeeded,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  a  less  perfectly  developed  form  of  life.  This  series 
terminates  with  man,  who  not  only  represents  the  highest  type 
of  life,but  shows  that  he  is  the  end  for  which  all  others  are 
designed,  by  the  fact  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  the  import 
of  the  plan  and  recognize  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  whole  to  himself. 

Geology,  by  the  very  aims  which  it  proposes,  and  the  splendid 
results  which  it  has  achieved,  gives  its  tacit  yet  fervent  assent  to 
the  original  authority  of  the  intuition  of  final  cause. 
Applied  in  ge-  §  ^^^'  ^'  Philosophical  Geography  gives  a  similar 
ggjpi^y  *"**  testimony.  This  science,  as  conceived  and  perfected 
by  Ritter,  takes  the  earth  where  geology  leaves  it, 
and  shows  how  each  continent  and  country  vvas  fitted  for  the 
part  which  it  has  played  in  the  world's  history,  by  its  structure, 
surface,  soil,  and  climate,  by  its  mountain  barriers  to  repel,  and 
its  coasts  and  harbors  to  invite ;  by  its  river-systems  to  bind  re- 
moter portions,  and  its  insular  situation  to  facilitate  defence.  It 
shows  that  every  part  of  the  earth  was  not  only  adapted  from 
the  first  to  receive  and  develop  the  race  which  was  allotted  to  it, 
and  to  become  the  scene  of  events  which  have  made  it  memora- 
ble, but  to  transmit  the  results  of  these  achievements  to  neigh- 
boring countries  and  other  races,  and  even  to  transfer  them  to 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  and  a  later  and  better  civilization.  By 
referring  intellectual  and  moral  influences  to  favoring  physical 
conditions,  it  enables  us  to  find  an  adaptation  to  important  moral 
results,  even  in  the  physical  arrangements  of  the  earth. 

The  Philosophy  of  History  also  must  assume  that  the  events  of 
human  history,  have  occurred  in  obedience  to  definite  laws  regu- 
lating constant  forces.  Whatever  these  forces  may  be  called — 
or  whatever  mav  be  the  law  of  their  action,  the  historian  cannot 
seek  to  interpret  or  explain  them  without  believing  that  there 
are  definite  aims  toward  which  these  forces  tend,  and  after  which 
they  i^e  regulate^t 
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§  320.  5.  Comparative  Anatomy  rests  upon  the 
same  intuition.  It  could  have  no  meaning,  as  it  parauve'^^ 
would  have  no  truth  without  it.  It  is  a  science  of  sioTogy^^  ^^^' 
similar  adaptations,  not  only  of  organs  to  fimctions, 
but  of  analogies  of  form  and  feature  and  inner  structure  to  the 
completeness  of  a  progressive  plan,  and  even  to  the  achievement 
of  an  aesthetic  effect  and  the  expression  of  an  aesthetic  import. 
Give  this  science  a  bone,  and  it  will  draw  or  model  the  animal, 
tell  you  how  large  he  was,  how  formed,  on  what  he  lived,  what 
were  his  habits  and  disposition,  what  the  length  of  his  life,— just 
so  far  as  it  reads  the  adaptations  that  gather  and  cluster 
around  this  fragment  of  a  skeleton,  which  except  as  thus  inter- 
preted were  only  a  broken  and  abraded  fossil. 

6.  In  Physiology,  special  and  general,  similar  relations  are 
more  numerous  and  manifest.  The  departments  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  abound,  or  rather  overflow  with  examples  of 
fitness  and  adjustment.  The  nicer  the  analysis  of  elements  and 
of  organs,  and  the  more  subtle  the  detection  of  offices  and  func- 
tions, so  much  the  more  exquisite  are  the  discerned  relations  of 
adaptation  of  each  to  each.  Not  only  is  there  seen  a  fitness  of 
one  organ  to  another, — as  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart, — and  to  the 
common  end  of  all,  but  there  is  a  fitness  of  every  organ  to  the 
element  in  and  by  which  it  acts, — as  of  the  lungs  to  the  air  and 
of  the  eye  to  the  light.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  structure  of 
the  one  and  of  the  properties  of  the  other,  the  nicer  are  the 
adaptations  which  we  discern  between  the  two. 

The  adaptations  of  the  body  of  man  to  the  fiinctions  and  uses 
of  the  rational  soul,  are  still  more  striking;  but  we  here  approach, 
If  we  do  not  cross,  the  line  which  divides  physiology  from  An- 
thropology. 

§  321.   7.   In  Anthropology  we  trace  these  higher 
adaptations.    The  human  hand  does  not  differ  more  thropoio^  *" 
strikingly  from  the  hand  of  the  monkey  than  the 
mind  of  the  monkey  from  the  mind  of  man.    The  mind  of  man 
has  endeavored  to  discover  and  combine  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  to  devise  the  appliances  of  art.     Whatever  the  mind  has 
prompted  the  hand  to  construct,  the  hand  has  been  able  to 
frame,  either  through  the  seemingly  exhaustless  versatility  of  its 
flexible  organism,  or  by  the  tools  and  machinery  with  which  it 
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has  contrived  to  eupplement  its  powers.  So  wonderful  has  beeu 
this  service,  that  it  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  human  in- 
tellect or  the  human  hand  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  in 
shaping  human  destiny  and  in  developing  human  history.  The 
hand  has  also  by  the  economy  of  nature  been  fitted  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  varied  intellectual  and  emotional  expres- 
sion to  the  intellect  and  heart,  which  have  been  as  mysteriously 
fitted  to  receive  and  interpret  its  indications.  The  hand  invites 
and  repels,  commands  and  forbids,  soothes  and  enrages.  It  ap" 
peases  with  its  gentle  waving,  and  smites  with  its  ferocious  energy. 
It  adores  with  the  uplifted  arm,  it  blesses  with  the  outspread 
palm;  it  blasphemes  with  aimless  and  impotent  motions,  and 
curses  with  its  downward  stroke. 

But  there  is  no  adaptation  of  the  mind  and  body 
8ioM*^fo?*lnd  that  gives  to  both  united,  an  interest  which  at  once 
of  lanpS^!*^  80  fasciuatcs  and  baffles  our  prying  scrutiny,  as  that 
exhibited  in  the  agency  of  both  in  the  production, 
use,  and  development  of  language.  There  are  two  conditions  of 
language,  the  bodily  and  the  mentaL  The  bodily  are  also  two, 
the  mouth  and  the  ear,  to  which  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  acces- 
sory. But  for  expression  the  mind  must  also  ftimish  the  material 
through  its  required  capacities  and  development  Language  is 
impossible  until  the  mind  observes  and  generalizes  and  affirms. 
The  mind  must  first  think  the  material  and  spiritual  universe 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  into  the  thought-world  which 
its  powers  and  laws  fit  it  to  create,  before  it  can  give  to  it 
expression  by  language.  This  adaptation  of  the  vocal  and  the 
spiritual  to  each  other,  and  of  the  possible  elaboration  of  the  one 
to  the  possible  refinement  of  the  other,  go  far  beyond  any 
observed  fitness  of  the  eye  to  the  light,  or  of  the  ear  to  the  agent 
of  sound.  Not  only  are  these  two  parts  of  the  complex  body 
and  soul  fitted  to  expand  side  by  side  with  one  another,  but  the 
expression  of  thought  in  language  reacts  with  wondrous  energy 
on  the  development  and  refinement  of  thought  itself,  so  that  it  is 
not  only  true  that  the  developed  thought  finds  itself  able  to  em- 
ploy  language  in  its  service,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  thought  in 
order  to  be  developed,  must  express  itself  in  language.  Man  not 
only  speaks  because  he  thinks,  but  he  speaks  in  order  that  he  may 
think,  i.  e.,  think  with  clearness,  precision  and  progress.     The 
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two  are  not  merely  so  adapted  that  the  one  can  expand  side  by 
side  with  the  other,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most 
dependent  on  the  other. 

The  celebrated  Galen  says,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the 
human  body,  that  by  the  variety  and  accordant  action  of  its  ad- 
justments, it  seems  to  utter  an  anthem  of  praise  to  its  Maker. 
But  the  philosopher  who  reflects  on  the  mystery  of  human  lan- 
guage, in  the  subtlety  of  the  elements  involved,  the  variety  of 
the  conjunctions,  the  delicacy  of  the  structure,  and  the  capacities 
for  growth  and  development,  might  And,  as  he  watches  in  the 
lispings  of  infancy  the  feeble  beginnings  of  such  splendid  results, 
a  new  meaning  in  the  familiar  words  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise." 

§  322.   8.   In    Psychology  the  manifestations  of 
final  cause  are  more  frequent  and  obvious  than  in  ^ychoiogy"  ^ 
either  physiology  or  anthropology. 

It  is  now  and  then  difficult  for  consciousness  to  analyze  its 
operations  under  the  relations  of  efficient  causation,  or  to  trace 
each  product  back  to  the  separate  force  from  which  it  springs 
into  being.  But  the  adaptations  of  these  operations  and  products 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  manifest  ends  of  the  soul's  culture 
and  well  being  are  often  so  obvious  and  remarkable,  that  they 
partially  settle  questions  that  would  otherwise  remain  unsolved. 
For  example,  in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  we  find 
that  animals  possess  from  the  beginning,  a  capacity  of  judging 
of  distance  and  size  which  man  is  forced  to  acquire  by  slow  and 
painfiil  effort  We  question  whether  our  observations  can  be 
trusted,  whether  there  is  not  some  error  or  oversight  in  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena.  The  consideration  of  the  end  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  arrangement  relieves  the  difficulty.  Man, 
we  observe,  needs  the  discipline  required  by  the  slow  process  of 
ticquiring  what  the  animal  knows  at  the  beginning.  The  con- 
sideration of  adaptation  removes  the  similar  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  question,  "why  the  range  of  instinct  is  so  much  wider 
and  more  unerring  in  the  lower  animals  than  it  is  in  man,  the 
highest  of  all?"  When  we  consider  the  diversity  of  the  destiny 
and  endb  of  the  two  we  accept  with  less  hesitation  the  evidence 
which  observation  fiimishes. 

Above  all,  psychology  acquaints  us  with  the  rational  faculty 
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as  that  pre-eminent  power  which  prc^xwes  ends  and  devises  means 
for  their  accomplishment  It  acknowledges  that  this  is  tiie 
highest  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  it  is  lawfully  supreme,  that 
in  the  service  of  this  power  we  investigate  causes  and  determine 
their  laws.  In  the  subjection  and  adaptation  of  the  lower 
powers  to  this  highest  of  all  it  finds  confirmation  of  the  propriety 
of  assuming  the  relation  of  adaptation  in  all  our  interpretations 
of  nature.  J£  **  on  the  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man, 
and  in  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind,"  it  is  emphatically 
true  that  in  the  mind  there  is  nothing  great  but  the  reason  which 
proposes  and  discovers  ends,  and  is  itself  an  end  to  the  lower 
actings  of  the  intellect. 

§  323.     (9.)  Ethics,  the  science  of  duty,  which  is 

Applied  and         ^,       ,       \_/ _  .«  .      .  ,  ^ 

■Bsumed  in  SO  closely  allied  to,  if  it  IS  not  a  department  of  psy- 
chology, is  founded  entirely  upon  the  intuition  in 
question.  Its  subject-matter  is  derived  from  the  ends  of  human 
existence  and  human  activity.  The  comprehensive  and  funda- 
mental question  which  it  asks,  is,  for  what  kind  of  activities  is  the 
human  soul  adapted  by  its  constitution,  and  what  must  man 
be  and  do  to  ^Ifil  these  ends  of  his  being  ?  In  these  inquiries, 
it  rests  on  the  single  assumption  that  man  is  fitted  for  ooe 
kind  of  activity  rather  than  for  another,  and  that  the  action 
for  which  he  is  fitted  is  right,  while  the  action  for  whi<ch 
he  is  not  fitted  is  wrong.  It  asks,  how  shall  these  adapta- 
tions be  discovered?  By  what  faculty  or  capacity,  one  or 
more,  are  they  discerned  and  responded  to?  What  are  the  tests 
or  criteria  by  which  they  are  distinguished?  What  external 
actions  or  duties  must  we  perform  in  order  most  effectually  to 
fulfil  these  several  ends  of  our  being  ? 

Corresponding  to  the  power  of  apprehending  duty,  is  the 
faculty  of  will  or  choice  qualifying  man  to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which 
he  exists.  The  existence  of  this  power,  its  importance  to  human 
development  and  responsibility,  and  the  necessity  that  it  should  be 
defended  in  its  integrity,  explain  the  necessity  of  moral  trial,  and 
\he  possibility  of  moral  evil — ^under  the  one  relation  of  the  ends 
which  the  possession  of  this  power  and  the  exposures  which  it 
involves  are  adapted  to  fulfil. 

The  adaptations  with  which  ethics  has  to  do,  are  chiefly  psy- 
ehical,  and  suppose  a  spiritual  organism  in  the  soul — a  system  of 
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internal  adaptations  in  the  several  powers  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  which  indicate  our  duties  and  our  obligations.  These 
all  look  toward  moral  perfection.  To  this  the  soul  is  adapted  and 
to  it  it  tends  and  is  impelled.  Without  this  intuition  and  faith 
in  its  truth,  ethics  can  have  no  meaning  and  duty  no  authority. 
If  reason  as  proposing  ends  is  the  highest  ruling  power  in  man, 
then  the  reason,  when  it  discovers  and  proposes  the  highest  moral 
ends,  exercises  its  loftiest  functions,  and  reigns  sovereign  over 
the  inner  and  outer  world  by  a  self-justified  authority. 

§  324.     10.   In  Theology,  or  the  science  of  God, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  this  principle  is  of   theology****''** 
supreme  importance.      The  most  of  the  so-called 
demonstrations  of  the  being  of   God,   find  their  material  or 
grounds  of  proof  in  the  indications  of  design  that  are  furnished  in 
the  material  universe. 

These  arguments    are   usually  stated    somewhat 

,,  T\     .  •        T  J     •  mi  The  common 

thus :   Design  proves  or  implies  a  designer ;    The  argnmont  for 
universe  abounds  in  design ;   Therefore  the  universe  istence. 
implies  or  proves  a  designer :  or,  order  and  adapta- 
tion imply  a  designer ;    The   universe  abounds  in   order  and 
adaptation ;  Therefore  a  designer  exists. 

The  major  premise  in  this  argument  is  obviously  assumed  or 
received  as  a  priori.  The  minor  is  a  statement  of  fact  grounded 
on  observation  or  induction.  Those  who  employ  this  argument 
would  not  accept  the  view,  that  the  belief  that  adaptation  prevails 
throughout  the  universe  is  a  first  truth  or  axiom  of  thought 
They  rest  their  belief  upon  observation,  and  they  search  through 
the  universe  to  discover  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  rela- 
tion. Having  observed  a  sufficient  number,  they  generalize 
them  by  induction,  and  then  apply,  as  the  minor  premise  of  their 
syllogism,  the  proposition  which  they  have  established  by  thic 
cumulative  evidence. 

We  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  proposition  affirming  final 
causes  is  a  first  principle  or  intuitive  truth ;  that  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  dependent  on  observation,«'but  is  an  original  and  necessary 
belief  or  category ;  that  so  far  from  being  derived  from  induc- 
tion, it  is  the  necessary  ground  on  which  induction  itself  must 
rest  for  its  validity  and  application. 

Those  whe  accept  the  relation  of  final  cause  as  necessary  and  a 
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priori  may  be  grouped  under  two  leading  classes  or  diyisions,  ac- 
cording as  the  adherents  of  each  reject  or  accept  the  belief  of  a 
personal  God.  The  one  class  believe  in  an  immanent  force,  which 
involves  no  relation  to  any  thing  beyond  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
They  fiiWy  accept  the  truth  that  design  rules  throughout  nature. 
They  find  examples  of  the  relation  of  final  cause  everywhere  pre- 
sent. But  they  insist  that  these  do  not  necessarily  carry  the 
thoughts  out  of  nature:  Final  cause  or  design  is  a  force  in 
nature  itself,  immanent  in  each  separate  object,  and  in  all 
existing  objects  taken  as  an  organism  of  parts  mutually  related 
and  connected. 

Those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  concede  that  adaptation  prevails 
in  nature,  and  must  be  assumed  to  explain  its  powers  and  opera- 
tions ;  also,  that  it  works  in  every  case  as  though  a  personal 
mind  had  contrived  these  ends  and  the  relations  which  they  in- 
volve, and  continues  to  direct  them.  But  they  urge  that  we  are 
not  compelled  to  ascribe  this  adaptation  to  a  personal  being,  but 
may  refer  it  to  an  impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking  force, 
as  blind  and  unintelligent  as  the  efficient  forces  that  act  by  me- 
chanical laws. 

The  second  class  contend  that  the  necessary  correlate 
to  adaptation  is  a  designing  mind :  They  conceive  of  adap- 
tation as  the  objective  relation  to  which  thought  is  an 
essential  supplement.  Adaptation  does  not  prove  or  in- 
dicate design,  but  it  rationally  implies  it;  if,  therefore,  the 
adaptation  is  real,  so  is  the  designing  mind.  In  assuming  the 
one  truth  by  an  a  priori  necessity,  you  must  accept  the  other. 
The  belief  in  adapted  things  both  logically  and  really  carries 
with  itself  the  belief  in  adapting  thought  and  an  adaptive  thinker. 
The  mind  need  not  necessarily  think  of  the  two  at  the  same  in- 
stant, or  in  the  same  connection.  The  attention  may  be  so  con- 
centrated upon  the  adaptation  objectively  considered,  its  inge- 
nuity, the  variety  of  the  means  employed,  the  intricacy  and  order 
of  the  combinations  required,  that  it  does  not  consciously  refer  to 
the  correlate,  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
involved.  For  example :  in  a  machine  of  human  devising,  an 
ingenious  mind  can  discern  very  many  adaptations,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  mind  which  produced  them,  or  distinctly  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  it  proceeded  from  any  thought ;  but  as  soon 
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as  it  raises  the  question  and  reflects  on  the  relation,  it  cannot  but 
assent  to  the  additional  truth. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  the  service  of  Natural 
Theology  raises  stiU  another  question ;  viz.,  What  relation  has 
e£Scient  to  final  causation  in  the  universe  ?  Does  each  require  its 
separate  principle  or  agent,  or  do  both  united  direct  us  to  one ! 
Does  the  adapting  agent  simply  take  the  efficient  forces  and  laws 
of  the  universe  as  it  finds  them,  and  arranging  them  as  best  it 
may,  bring  out  of  them  the  wisest  results  to  which  its  sagacity 
may  adapt  them,  or  does  it  also  originate  the  forces  which  it  ar- 
ranges and  combines?  The  one  view  gives  the  eternity  of 
matter,  with  its  hindrances  and  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
evil,  making  the  Deity  a  Demiurges  or  Plastic  energy.  The 
other  makes  the  originator  and  the  arranger  to  be  the  same 
power  and  the  same  mind.  The  one  view  is  the  cruder  theism  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  the  other  the  purer  theism  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  too  &r  from  our  appropriate  theme  to  argue 
here  the  question  between  the  two.  The  discussion  of  it  belongs 
to  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  Psychology  suggests  that 
the  analogy  of  the  human  soul,  which  combines  in  itself— under 
limits — a  creating  force  and  an  adapting  or  designing  force, 
furnishes  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of  the  conclusion,  that  th« 
creator  and  thinker  is  One  Being. 


I 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BUB8TANCE  AND  ATTRIBUTE:    MIND   ^TSTD  MATTER. 

§  325.  We  return  again  to  the  relation  of  Sulh 
Btymoiogyof  sUmoe  and  Attribute,  and  to  the  important  application 
of  it  in  the  determination  of  the  definitions  of  Mind 
and  Matter  and  of  Real  and  Fhervomenal  Being.  The  relation  is  so 
fimdamental  and  so  much  discussed  in  Psychology  and  Philoso- 
phy, as  to  require  a  careful  consideration. 

The  substance  or  substratum  with  which  we  hare  to  do,  is  th« 
Real  subeitanee  or  substratum.  As  such  it  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  logical  substance  or  subject,  A  logical  sub- 
ject is  any  thing  which  is  conceived  in  thought  as  a  substance 
with  attributes,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  exist  in  Sict  Thus 
any  ah8traCt.wn  can  be  treated  in  thought  and  described  in  lan- 
guage as  though  it  had  real  being,  and  were  endowed  with  real 
attributes.  The  concepts  power,  goodness,  responsibility,  repret^en- 
taJtion,  republic,  wages,  wealth,  or  any  other  abstract  notion,  may 
be  conceived  in  thought  and  treated  in  language  as  having  prop- 
erties or  qualities  which  are  affirmed  of  each  as  though  it  ¥'ere 
a  real  being.  Real  substance  ought  also  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  grammatical  subject.  The  grammatical  subject  is  any  word 
which  is  used  in  language  as  though  it  denoted  a  logical  subject. 

The  concepts,  substance  and  attribute^  cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
etymology  of  the  terms  which  designate  them.  The  words  sub- 
ject, substance,  substratum,  have  a  common  derivation  which 
literally  imports  something  standing  or  lying  under,  and  implies 
that  there  is  something  placed  above  or  upon  it  which  may  be  re- 
moved. This  suggests  the  impression  that  the  attributes  are  su- 
perinduced upon  the  substance,  as  folds  or  wrappings  are  thrown 
over  or  around  a  nucleus  or  core  within.  This  prompts  to  the  effort 
to  lay  off  the  covering,  to  separate  the  wrappings  from  the  nucleus 
which  they  invest,  to  scale  off  the  laminae  or  folds,  and  find  the 
substance  or  substratum  within  or  beneath,  bare  of  all  qualities 
and  relations.  But  the  attempt  to  lay  aside  qualities  in  order  to 
find  their  subject  is  soon  discovered  to  be  vain.  It  is  as  though 
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one  should  cut  down  the  trees  in  order  to  find  the  forest.  It  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  discover  an  actually  existing  subject 
without  attributes.  The  simplest  and  barest  object  in  the  uni- 
verse— ^that  which  in  its  nature  is  the  most  uninteresting  and  the 
most  undistioguished — as  the  mote  in  a  sunbeam,  the  minutest 
perceptible  grcdn  of  sand,  the  atom  or  molecule  which  the  phjsi* 
cist  cannot  perceive,  the  monad  of  which  the  metaphysician  con- 
fidently speculates — ^must  always.be  conceived  as  haying  place 
and  form,  and  as  involving  the  relations  of  extension  and  force. 

The  etymology  and  use  of  the  terms  attribute,  quality y  property ^ 
and  accident  do  not  give  us  any  greater  satisfaction  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  distinction.  The  term  oMribute  simply  directs  the 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  attribute  to,  or  affirm  of,  a  being, 
something  which  we  distinguish  from  itself;  but  it  does  not  in 
the  least  explain  what  we  distinguish  or  that  from  which  it  is 
distinguished.  Quality  is  a  term  of  classification  merely,  i.  e,,  it 
signifies  that  the  being  is  of  a  certain  class,  without  explaining 
why  it  belongs  to  the  class  in  question.  Property  indicates,  that 
what  we  thus  attribute  or  affirm  belongs  peculiarly  or  properly  to 
the  being  or  substance,  and  aeddent  that  it  belongs  to  it  oceor 
sionally.  These  different  words  are  only  different  names  for  the 
same  conception,  as  differently  used.  But  their  etymology  or 
application  throw  no  light  upon  the  conception  itself,  or  how  it 
originates,  or  why  it  is  distinguished  from  its  correlate  substance. 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  we  can  no  more  find  an  attribute 
without  substance,  than  we  can  find  a  substance  without  attri- 
butes. We  cannot  separate  length  from  something  which  is  long, 
nor  color  from  something  colored,  nor  thought  from  a  thinking 
being,  nor  joy  from  a  rejoicing  being.  The  two  conceptions  are 
never  parted  in  the  world  of  real  existence.  They  are  not  merely 
correlated  by  a  logical  necessity,  but  they  are  always  inseparably 
conjoined  in  actual  existence. 

§  326.  But  though  substance  and  attribute  do  not  g„|,ytance  and 
exist  apart,  they  can  be  conceived  of  and  defined  as  JJ5^"^bStract" 
abstracted  from  one  another.  Abstractly  considered, 
the  concept,  substance,  is  less  general  than  that  of  simple  being. 
Being  has  already  been  explained  as  every  object  that  is,  or  that 
is  conceived  to  be,knowable  or  known.  But  every  thing  that  is 
known  is  not  only  known  to  be,  but  is  also  known  as  related. 
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Hence,  with  every  act  of  knowledge,  the  concept  of  being  as  re- 
laied,  at  once  arises  and  becomes  universally  applicable  to  every 
object  that  is  known.  Certain  of  these  relations  may  be  used  to 
distinguish,  define,  and  explain  these  knowable  objects.  Awj 
being  with  relations  so  discerned  and  applied  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  beings,  is  conceived  as  a  substance,  i.  e, :  a  substance  is  a 
being  distinguishable  and  definable  by  a  complex  of  relations. 

The  conception  of  attribute  ^.rises  in  a  similar  way.  As  soon 
as  an  object  is  discerned  in  a  definite  relation  to  another  object, 
this  relation  can  be  affirmed  of  or  attributed  to  this  object.  When 
one  relation  or  more  is  applied  to  define  or  distinguish  any  one 
of  these  beings,  it  becomes  an  attribute,  as  used  in  this  generic 
and  technical  sense.  Every  relation  by  which  a  being  is  known  or 
distinguished  is  an  attribute. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  here  that  there  are  also  as  many 
difiercnt  substances  as  there  are  beings  distinguishable  in  kind  by 
combinations  of  relations.  An  individual,  substance  is  known 
only  by  the  individual  relations  which  it  shares  ¥rith  no  other. 
The  substance  is  not,  however,  made  up  or  constituted,  by  its  rela- 
tions. It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  collection  of  attributes.  It  is 
distinguished  and  defined  only  by  these  relations.  From  this 
it  is  manifest  that  the  category  of  substa^ice  and  attribute  is 
not  simple  and  original  like  the  other  relations  or  categories 
which  we  have  considered,  but  is  complex  and  derived.  Any 
one  of  these  relations,  when  employed  for  the  ends  of  recog- 
nition or  description,  for  definition  or  classification,  for  reasoning 
or  explanation,  in  short,  for  knowledge  of  any  sort,  whether  com- 
mon or  scientific,  becomes  an  attribute.  Any  existing  thing, when 
it  is  sufficiently  permanent  or  oft-recurring  to  require  to  be 
known  by  attributes,  is  called  a  substance. 

There  are  two  classes  of  objects-matter  to  which  this  category 
is  most  frequently  applied,  spiritual  substances  and  corporeal  sub- 
stances. Abstract  ideas,  or  abstracta,  follow  the  analogy  of  real 
beings,  and  so  do  grammatical  subjects.  Mathematical  entities 
do  the  same  so  far  as  this  relation  is  concerned.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  two  classes  which  are  here  named,  and  begin  with 
spiritual  or  mental  substance. 

Spiritual  or       §  327.     Here  we  encounter,  at  the  outset,  the  ob- 
Btancel     '"^'  jcctiou  or  difficulty  that  a  mental  or  spiritual  being 
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cannot  be  a  substance  at  all.  This  difficulty  is  merely  verbal, 
and  is  of  purely  casual  association,  arising  simply  from  the 
&ct  that  substance  more  frequently  implies  material  existence. 
Dismissing  this  objection  as  merely  verbal  and  superficial,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  in  what  sense  spirit  is  a  substance  and  what 
are  its  distinguishing  attributes,  especially  in  the  form  which  it 
assumes  as  the  human  soul. 

Our  previous  inquiries  have  taught  us  that  the  prominent  attri- 
butes of  the  substance  which  we  call  the  human  soul  are  its 
capacities  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  vdU,  But  to  know,  to  feel,  to 
will,  are  operations  or  modes  of  activity  and  suffering.  These 
capacities  are  energies,  simply  causative  of  certain  effects,  or 
'which  involve  energies  that  are  causative.  These  three  attri- 
butes obviously  fall  under  the  category  or  relation  of  cavsation. 

The  power  of  the  soul  to  be  conscious  of  its  acts  and  states 
is  also  a  capacity  for  causal  efficiency,  which  like  tte  others  is 
known  by  its  exercise  and  its  results. 

But  we  know  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  than  that  it  is 
the  cause  or  recipient  of  those  effects  which  we  call  its  states. 
The  truth  is  established  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  knows  these 
acts  and  states  to  be  its  own,  i,  e.,  to  be  caused  or  suffered  by  the 
individual  ego,  or  self. 

These  states  and  products  of  the  soul's  causal  activity,  are 
transient  and  changing,  while  the  ego  is  permanent  and  enduring. 
As  the  cause  or  recipient  of  these  changes  the  soul  is  identical 
with  itself.  They  are  diverse,  the  soul  is  one.  The  psychical 
attributes  therefore  require  the  categories  of  identity,  diversity 
and  time,  as  well  as  that  of  causation. 

Besides  the  attributes  of  the  soul  which  are  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  capable  of  acts  or  processes  of  which  it  is  conscious 
only  of  the  results  in  its  psychical  experience.  The  capacities  for 
these  results,  whether  the  results  are  dependent  on  psychical  or 
material  conditions,  are  also  causative,  and  are  therefore  properly 
classed  among  causative  attributes. 

Besides  the  relations  of  causation  there  are  relations  of  design 
which  pertain  to  the  soul.  These  are  conspicuous  both  in  the 
relations  of  one  power  and  act  of  the  soul  to  another,  and  also 
in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  external  world  and  to  the  body 
which  connects  it  with  that  world.     All  of  these  relations  are 
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Hence,  with  every  act  of  knowledge,  the  concept  of  being  as  re- 
kUed,  at  once  arises  and  becomes  universally  applicable  to  every 
object  that  is  known.  Certain  of  these  relations  may  be  used  to 
distinguish,  define,  and  explain  these  knowable  objects.  Any 
being  vdth  relaiiom  so  discerned  and  applied  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  beings,  is  conceived  as  a  substance,  L  e. :  a  substance  is  a 
being  distinguishable  and  definable  by  a  complex  of  relaHons. 

The  conception  of  attribute  ^.rises  in  a  similar  way.  As  soon 
as  an  object  is  discerned  in  a  definite  relation  to  another  object, 
this  relation  can  be  affirmed  of  or  attributed  to  this  object.  When 
one  relation  or  more  is  applied  to  define  or  distinguish  any  one 
of  these  beings,  it  becomes  an  attribute,  as  used  in  this  generic 
and  technical  sense.  Every  reUxbion  by  which  a  being  is  known  or 
distinguished  is  an  aUribute. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  here  that  there  are  also  as  many 
difierent  substances  as  there  are  beings  distinguishable  in  kind  by 
combinations  of  relations.  An  individual  substance  is  known 
only  by  the  individual  relations  which  it  shares  with  no  other. 
The  substance  is  not,  however,  made  up  or  constituted,  by  iis  relor 
tions.  It  is  not  the  sams  thing  as  a  collection  of  attributes.  It  is 
distinguished  and  defined  only  by  these  reUdions,  From  this 
it  is  manifest  that  the  category  of  substance  and  attribute  is 
not  simple  and  original  like  the  other  relations  or  categories 
which  we  have  considered,  but  is  complex  and  derived.  Any 
one  of  these  relations,  when  employed  for  the  ends  of  recog- 
nition or  description,  for  definition  or  classification,  for  reasoning 
or  explanation,  in  short,  for  knowledge  of  any  sort,  whether  com- 
mon or  scientific,  becomes  an  attribute.  Any  existing  things  when 
it  is  sufficiently  permanent  or  oft-recurring  to  require  to  be 
known  by  attributes,  is  called  a  substance. 

There  are  two  classes  of  objects-matter  to  which  this  category 
is  most  frequently  applied,  spiritual  substances  and  corporeal-  sub- 
stances.  Abstract  ideas,  or  abstractaj  follow  the  analogy  of  real 
beings,  and  so  do  grammatical  subjects.  Mathematical  entities 
do  the  same  so  far  as  this  relation  is  concerned.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  two  classes  which  are  here  named,  and  begin  with 
spiritual  or  mental  substance. 

Spiritual  or       §  327.     Here  we  encounter,  at  the  outset,  the  ob- 
Ttonct!    '"^"  jection  or  difficulty  that  a  mental  or  spiritual  being 
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cannot  be  a  substance  at  all.  This  difficulty  is  merely  verbal, 
and  is  of  purely  casual  association,  arising  simply  from  the 
&.ct  that  substance  more  frequently  implies  material  existence. 
Dismissing  this  objection  as  merely  verbal  and  superficial,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  in  what  sense  spirit  is  a  substance  and  what 
are  its  distinguishing  attributes,  especially  in  the  form  which  it 
assumes  as  the  human  soul. 

Our  previous  inquiries  have  taught  us  that  the  prominent  attri- 
butes of  the  substance  which  we  call  the  human  soul  are  its 
capacities  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  wiU,  But  to  know,  to  feel,  to 
will,  are  operations  or  modes  of  activity  and  suffering.  These 
capacities  are  energies,  simply  causative  of  certain  effects,  or 
'which  involve  energies  that  are  causative.  These  three  attri- 
butes obviously  fall  under  the  category  or  relation  of  causation. 

The  power  of  the  soul  to  he  consdovs  of  its  acts  and  states 
is  also  a  capacity  for  causal  efficiency,  which  like  tte  others  is 
known  by  its  exercise  and  its  results. 

But  we  know  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  than  that  it  is 
the  cause  or  recipient  of  those  effects  which  we  call  its  states. 
The  truth  is  established  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  knows  these 
acts  and  states  to  be  its  own^  i.  e.,  to  be  caused  or  suffered  by  the 
individual  ego,  or  self. 

These  states  and  products  of  the  soul's  causal  activity,  are 
transient  and  changing,  while  the  ego  is  permanent  and  enduring. 
As  the  cause  or  recipient  of  these  changes  the  soul  is  identical 
with  itself  They  are  diverse,  the  soul  is  one.  The  psychical 
attributes  therefore  require  the  categories  of  identity,  diversity 
and  time,  as  well  as  that  of  causation. 

Besides  the  attributes  of  the  soul  which  are  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  capable  of  acts  or  processes  of  which  it  is  conscious 
only  of  the  results  in  its  psychical  experience.  The  capacities  for 
these  results,  whether  the  results  are  dependent  on  psychical  or 
material  conditions,  are  aUo  causative,  and  are  therefore  properly 
classed  among  causative  attributes. 

Besides  the  relations  of  causation  there  are  relations  of  design 
which  pertain  to  the  soul.  These  are  conspicuous  both  in  the 
relations  of  one  power  and  act  of  the  soul  to  another,  and  also 
in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  external  world  and  to  the  body 
which  connects  it  with  that  world.     All  of  these  relations  are 
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attributes  of  the  soul ;  some  of  these,  however,  are  so  necessary 
to  an  adequate  conception  of  its  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  and  distinguishing. 

We  find  then,  that  those  relations  of  the  individual  ego  by 
which  it  is  usually  defined,  are  its  capacities  to  do  and  to  suffer, 
to  know  and  attain  its  end  or  destiny,  and  these  attributes  are  all 
found  in  the  Categories  of  Causation  and  Design.  When  to 
these  we  add  its  relations  of  Identity  and  Time  we  complete  the 
cycle  of  its  attributes.  From  this  analysis  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing definition :  That  Suistance  which  we  call  the  Human  Sotd, 
is  an  identical  enduring  self,  capable  of  spiritual  acts  and  states  in 
the  succession  of  UmCy  which  are  adapted  to  certain  ends  with  respect 
to  the  universe  of  being.  The  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,' 
when  thus  applied,  is  that  of  a  being  and  of  certain  distinguishing 
or  essential  relations,  as  of  time,  identity,  causation  and  design, 
which  appertain  to  the  being. 

§  328.  A  material  substance,again,  is,  like  spiritual 
tt^c^deflned!  substaucc,  a  being  discerned  or  discernible  by  intui- 
tive or  direct  knowledge  and  also  definable  by  a  suffi- 
cient variety  and  number  of  relations  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
beings.  These  relations  are  discerned  by  sense-perception  and 
consciousness,  and  are  generalized  by  thought.  A  Material  Sub- 
stance  may  be  defined:  a  being  occupying  definite  limits  in  space, 
and  productive  of  specific  sensations  in  the  sentient  sotd^on  occasion 
of  which  it  is  perceived  or  known  to  exist. 

First  of  all,  it  is  related  to  space  in  trinal  extension.  It  might 
be  urged  that,  in  one  sense,  the  spectrum  cast  by  the  camera  on 
a  screen,  or  the  rainbow  flung  athwart  a  cloud  are  material  sub- 
stances, with  only  superficial  or  binal  extension;  but  material 
substance,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  has  threefold  extension,  or,  as 
we  say,  extension  in  three  dimensions. 

Corporeal  substance  has  a  second  relation  to  space,  viz.,  that 
of  space^ccupying  or  spacs-filling.  This  is  often  called  the 
solidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter,  but  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  that  power  of  matter  to  awaken  the  sensation 
of  hardness,  which  is  also  called  solidity.  The  first  is  a  relation 
to  space  which  is  tested  and  expressed  by  the  application  of 

notion.     The  second  is  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  excite  8 

pecific  sensation  on  occasion  of  touch. 
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llie  third  class  of  relations  which  belong  to  corporeal  substance 
are  its  powers  variously  to  affect,  through  the  senses,  the  body  as 
animated  and  ensouled,  and  also  the  soul  itself  as  a  sentient 
agent  Every  material  substance  has  power  to  produce  certain 
so-called  impressions  on  the  so-called  organs  of  sensation,  L  e.y 
upon  the  body  as  organized  to  receive  these  impressions.  Of 
these  effects,  the  vibration  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  formation 
of  the  image  on  the  retina,  are  examples.  These  may  occur 
without  sensation,  as  is  manifest  in  cases  of  disease,  of  mental 
excitement,  and  the  use  of  ansesthetic  agents.  But  the  condition 
of  any  of  these  effects,  is  a  living  body.  Consequent  upon  these 
are  those  effects  upon  Uie  sensitive  or  sentient  soul  which  are 
called  sensations,  or  sensations  proper.  The  condition  of  the  last 
is  a  body  living  and  emotUed.  In  sensation,  or  the  sense-element 
of  the  complex  act  called  sense-perception,  the  soul  is  purely 
receptivCi  or  passive,  and  the  material  substance  is  active.  Its 
various  powers  to  produce  these  sensations  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  category  or  relation  of  ca/usation. 

On  the  condition  of  the  experience  of  these  sensations  the  be- 
ing which  causes  them  is  known  to  exist  as  a  Non^ego.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  perceived  is  in  itself  no  attribute  of  matter  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  causative  power.  To  perceive  is  an  act 
of  the  mind.  The  causative  energy  and  the  capacity  which  fits 
for  this  act,  both  pertain  to  the  mind  alone.  Matter,  so  &r  as  it 
is  perceived,  acts  neither  upon  the  body  nor  the  soul.  Matter  is, 
{.  e.,  exists,  and  is  known  by  the  mind  to  be.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say,  that  it  is  known  only  as  the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  the 
soul  suffers  or  receives ;  making  it  to  be  known  only  as  the 
unhrumn  cause  of  a  feU  effect.  Bather,  it  is  known  to  be  and 
also  as  causing  these  sensations.  As  existing,  it  is  known  to  have 
other  relations  than  its  power  to  cause  sensations.  Space  is  a 
reality,  and  so  are  the  spatial  relations  of  matter  as  known.  To 
define  matter  with  J.  S.  Mill  (Logic,  I.,c.  3,  §7,)  as  ''the  ex- 
ternal cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sensations/'  is  to  overlook 
entirely  these  relations  of  matter  to  space,  and  misinterpret  the 
act  of  knowledge  itself.  To  say  that  ''matter  may  be  defined  as  a 
permanent  possibility  oi  sensation"  (Exam,  of  Ham.,  c.  xi.),is  to 
&11  into  a  nk^re  serious  error. 

Besides  the  relations  of  material  substances  to  space  and  to  the 
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animated  and  ensouled  body,  there  is  a  class  of  relations  which 
it  holds  to  other  bodies.  These  are  its  powers  to  products  efiects 
in  or  upon  them.  They  comprehend  all  the  properties  of  matter, 
whether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  organic,  which  have  as  yet 
been  discovered,  or  which  science  may  in  fiiture  unfold.  That 
all  these  attributes  are  comprehended  under  the  causal  reloMon  is 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration  or  proof. 

The  relations  of  matter  thus  far  considered  are  those  of  space 
and  causation.  We  define  material  substance  by  means  of  these 
as  a  being  having  a  definite  form  or  outline  (involving  relaiions  to 
space  or  otiier  bodi^  existing  in  spam),  occupying  exclusively 
some  portion  of  space  (involving  space-relationsX  and  productive 
of  specific  sensations  in  the  sentient  soul  on  occasion  of  which  it  is 
known  to  be  (involving  relations  of  causation  and  objective  reality). 

We  repeat  the  remark,  that  this  complex  or  collection  of  re- 
lations do  not  constitute  a  material  substance.  They  simply  in- 
dicate that  it  18  a  material  substance.  They  are  relations  which 
define  and  distinguish  it  as  such.  They  constitute  its  logical  es- 
sence only.  The  same  is  true  of  the  element  being  which  is  im- 
plied in  such  definition.  Being,  like  every  other  simple  notion^ 
cannot  be  defined ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  it  cannot  be  known  and  understood. 

§  329.    A  material  substance  has  been  defined  as 

Space  occnpa-  ,      .      i  .  .  r.  t     • 

tion  and  iden-  exclusivelv  occupvmff  a  portiou  of  spacc.      It  IS  not 

tity  of  matter.  r^      o       r  r 

required  that  this  portion  of  space  should  be  of  any 
definite  size  or  dimensions.  A  grain  of  sand  is  a  material  sub- 
stance; so  is  a  large  mass  of  sand-stone  i  so  is  a  portion  of  water  or 
the  indefinitely  expanded  atmosphere.  All  that  is  required  is, 
that  the  mass,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  should  be  so  fixed  and  held 
together  in  its  parts  as  to  occupy  continuously  their  defined  lim- 
its. The  continuity  of  parts  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
continuity  of  definite  outline.  This  continuity  or  coherence  of 
parts  is  maintained  in  different  substances  by  different  agencies. 
The  constituent  parts  may  be  held  together  by  simple  mechanical 
aggregation  under  the  force  of  cohesive  attraction.  They  may 
be  held  more  closely  by  the  polar  force  of  crystalline  arrange- 
ment. They  may  be  united  still  more  "atimately  under  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity.  They  may  be  combined  and  assimilated 
into  the  forms  and  products  of  organic  existence ;  or  the  sub* 
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stance  may  be  conceived  as  an  ultimate  molecule,  or  a  simple 
cell.  Every  being  that  is  one  and  continuous,  of  whatever  size, 
in  whatever  form,  or  held  together  by  whatever  bond  of  union,  is 
a  material  substance. 

A  certain  continuity  in  time,  or  permanence,is  either  required 
as  a  defining  characteristic  of  substance,  or  is  implied  in  its  defi- 
nition. This  integrity  of  the  whole  is  presumed  as  having 
continued  and  as  likely  to  continue  for  some  considerable  period, 
or  the  being  indicated  would  scarcely  be  called  a  substance.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  worth  noticing  by  defining  attributes  if  it 
did  not  so  remain. 

The  relative  permanence  of  material  substance  explains  the 
conception  of  its  identity.  Identity  in  such  a  substance  may 
pertain  to  the  constituent  elements  only,  or  to  the  form  only,  or 
to  the  uniting  force,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  connection  of 
one  part  with  another  in  a  series  of  changes  which  involve  a 
total  alteration  of  both  constituents  and  form.  Thus  if  the  same 
particles  remain  united  in  the  same  form  by  mechanical  aggrega- 
tion, the  substance  is  eminently  the  same ;  the  only  diversity  in 
such  a  case  being  that  of  relation  to  other  substances — « 
diversity  of  time  or  place  or  both.  Should  the  constituents  re- 
main the  same  and  the  form  be  changed,  it  might  be  called  the 
same,  provided  the  constituents  were  viewed  as  more  important 
than  the  form.  If  the  external  form  is  changed  by  growth  or 
development,  as  in  plants  or  animals,  the  continuously  acting 
force  is  regarded  as  making  them  a  substance.  If  the  parts  of 
a  knife  or  a  ship  are  displaced  and  replaced  by  successive  re- 
movals and  substitutions  while  the  form  and  functions  are  re- 
tained, the  substance  is  still  called  the  same  by  a  loose  analogy 
taken  from  living  agents  and  their  gradual  accretion  and  growth. 

§  330.  We  have  seen  that  a  change  in  form  and 
structure  or  in  both,  involves  the  production  of  a  new  tion  *o?*^^new 
substance,  because  it  involves  the  production  of  rela- 
tions which  clearly  distinguish  such  a  substance.  A  living 
being,  as  an  animal,  consists  in  part  of  certain  material  particles 
or  elements.  If  a  succession  of  changes  or  decompositions  and 
recom  positions  could  go  on  before  our  eyes,  so  that  we  could 
trace  the  same  particles  back  through  every  form  in  which  they 
can  possibly  exist,  through  plant,  mineral,  earth,  air,  water,  etc.. 
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in  every  possible  form  of  chemical  and  crystalline  combination, 
till  we  had  reached  the  ultimate  molecules  or.  elements  of  all 
and  of  each,  we  should  evolve  a  series  of  substances,  one  after 
another,  in  a  consecutive  order  of  gradation. 

But  the  simplest  elements,  the  ultimate  particles,  would  still 
be  substances  with  attributes  which  they  must  continue  to  re- 
tain and  from  which  they  could  never  in  &ct  be  parted.  Tho6« 
who  seek  an  interior  substance,  divested  of  attributes — ^the  nu- 
cleus of  the  outer — are  misled  by  a  secondary  use  of  the  word. 

The  ^^ underlying  substance"  of   the  schools,  the 
The  real  Es-  *' thing  in  itself"  of  Kant,  are  mere  names,  which  sig- 

MDce    or    the       •/»       •.i        r    •  .       ,i         i     .         ,  •■     »         .      .■* 

Thing  inUiOf.  mly  Cither  bcmg  m  the  abstract  or  being  m  the  con- 
crete. If  it  is  being  in  the  abstract,  then  it  must  be 
Bynonymous  with  matter  as  knowable,  t.  e.,  it  is  a  eoncept  only, 
which  can  be  separated  from  its  relations  in  thought  but  never  in 
fact.  If  it  is  being  in  the  concrete,  then  this  must  be  known 
with  its  relations  and  never  apart  from  them.  In  either  case  the 
substance  or  thing  in  itself,  cannot  be  known  by  itself. 

§  331.  A  material  substance  is  not  necessarily  in- 
inbatHD^e^not  dependent  or  selfsvhsistent  This  was  insisted  on  by 
dependent  "*  Spiuoza,  who  defines  substance  to  be  "that  which 
exists  and  is  conceived  by  itself*'  "  Per  svistantiam 
intdligo  id  quod  in  se  est  et  per  se  eondpitur;  hoc  est  id  ciijus  con- 
ceptus  non  indiget  conceptu  alterius  rei  a  quo  formari  debeai,'* 
Ethica,  p.  i.,def.  3.  From  this  definition  the  inference  was  direct 
and  irresistible,  that  no  finite  substance  is  possible,  because  every 
so-called  finite  material  substance  is  produced  or  sustained  by 
other  material  beings,  and  is  dependent  on  them ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  but  one  such  substance,  and  that  is  the  total  of  all 
which  exists — ^the  universe;  this  totality  being  conceived  as  abso- 
lute and  independent. 

Locke  falls  into  a  similar  manner  of  speaking  when  he  de- 
scribes the  constitution  "  which  every  thing  has  within  itself 
without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without."  Similar  to  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  Whewell,  that  substance  is  indestructible.  "  The 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  substance  is  so  far  from  being 
uncertain,  that  it  carries  with  it  irresistible  conviction,  and  sub- 
stance is  necessarily  conceived  as  something  which  cannot  be 
produced  or  destroyed."    Hist  of  SeierU,  Ideas,  vol.  ii.,p.  32. 
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Our  analysis  has  shown  that  a  material  substance  is  so  far 
from  being  independent  of  other  beings  and  forces,  that,  pro* 
perly  speaking,  no  material  substance  is  in  any  sense  inde- 
pendent, or  can  be  conceived  to  be  so.  Every  material  sub- 
stance is  what  it  is  by  the  productive  or  sustaining  force  of  all 
other  beings  and  forces  in  the  universe.  It  is  also  conceived  and 
defined  to  be  what  it  is  by  its  relations  to  these  forces,  the  ex- 
pre&sed  and  the  implied.  It  cannot  exist  and  cannot  be  defined 
except  by  these  relations  to  other  beings  and  agencies.  If  ma- 
terial substance  is  dependent,  it  is  not  necessarily  indestructible. 
Should  the  forces  which  sustain  it  be  withdrawn,  or  their  action 
be  changed,  it  would  cease  to  be,  or  cease  to  be  the  same  sub- 
stance that  it  was. 

And  yet  we  constantly  assume  that  material  substances  are 
permanent, — ^not  the  ultimate  particles  alone,  but  even  the  continu- 
ous forms  in  which  they  exist  and  perpetually  reappear.  If  we 
did  not  assume  this,  we  should  not  define  the  constituents  of 
either, — we  should  neither  form  them  into  concepts,  nor  apply 
these  concepts  for  the  ends  of  knowledge.  What  is  the  nature 
and  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  assumption  ?  They  are  none 
other  than  that  the  agencies  and  laws  which  sustain  and  produce 
these  substances  will  remain,  in  order  to  accomplish  cert^ain 
ends  for  which  they  exist.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  re- 
lotions  of  orderly  design  that  we  can  explain  or  vindicate  that 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  material  structure  as  to  its  foims 
of  being  and  their  constituents  which  is  received  as  an  axiom  in 
all  physical  or  inductive  philosophy.  That  this  permanence  or 
indestructibility  is  not  essential  or  necessary,  that  it  cannot  bo 
viewed  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  appears  from  the  broader  and 
deeper  axioms  on  which  it  rests.  These  axioms  involve  the  rela- 
tion of  design  and  belief  in  a  designer. 

There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  any 
permanent  forms  or  elements  of  material  substance,  seem  to  deny 
Such  believe  that  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  attributes ;  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  per- 
petual flux,  that  the  law  of  development  controls  all  existence, 
so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is  evolved  from  another — 
the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — in  endless  progression. 
Qne  relation  of  permanence  in  nature  must,  however,  be  as* 
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sumed  by  all  these  philosophers,  and  that  is,  the  permanence  of  thu 
law  or  principle  of  development  itself  If  it  may  be  assumed  from 
the  limited  £icts  and  observations  adduced,  that  the  law  of  de- 
velopment has  prevailed  in  all  the  ages,  and  has  evolved  one  form 
of  being  after  another,  by  a  steady  progress  and  in  regular 
order,  then  the  permanence  of  the  law  of  development  itself 
must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design  of  nature.  The 
law  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  drive  the  fiict  of  design 
out  of  the  universe,  nor  dispense  with  the  assumption  of  design 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  science. 

§  332.  Our  analysis  of  matter  and  spirit  has  shown 

The  reciprocal  ,  ■*■ 

relations  of  that  many  of  the  attributes  of  both  can  only  be  ex- 
spir.tuai  sub-  plained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another. 
The  one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the 
other.  To  understand  and  describe  the  one  we  must  make  use 
of  the  other.  But  the  two  are  in  some  important  respects  veiy 
unlike.  In  order  to  show  this  with  success,  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  difference  between  the  direct  and  reflex  knowledge  of 
both. 
^,  ^     .     ,        The  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct 

Ifind  and  mat-  •' 

*mi  indirS*^  ^^^  rcflcx  kuowlcdgc.  By  direct  knowledge  in 
known.  seuse-perceptiou,  it  knows  matter  as  a  being.     By 

direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent 
which  knows  matter  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certain  sensations. 
It  knows  both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  mat- 
ter not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knower, 
and  to  be  extended,  i.  e.,  to  have  space  relations ;  it  knows  itself 
to  exist,  and  enduringly  to  feel  and  act,  i,  e.,  to  have  time  rela- 
tions. 

By  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge  the  soul  is  considered  as  sen' 
tient  as  well  as  percipient  As  sentient  it  receives  or  suffers  certain 
effects,  viz. :  the  sensations  of  which  matter  is  the  cause.  As  perd- 
pient  it  knows  by  consciousness  its  own  subjective  states  as  thus 
caused,  and  by  sense-perception  the  being  that  causes  them ;  also 
that  this  being  is  not  itself,  and  is  extended  in  space.  The  being 
having  these  capacities  to  cause  these  effects  in  itself  as  a  sen- 
tient it  defines  as  matter. 

In  other  words,  in  sense-perception,  the  intellect  knows  some- 
thing more  than  subjective  or  spiritual  effects,  viz.,  specifiq  sensa' 
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tions,  as  of  touch,  sight,  etc.,  for  which  it  assumes  an  unknown 
cause.  It  i:ot  only  knows  itself  directly  and  those  acts  and 
objects  that  &re  purely  spiritual,  but  it  knows  material  objects 
also,  and  by  its  prerogative  as  an  agent  competent  to  know. 
If  it  did  not  know  them  directly  as  beings,  it  could  not  know 
them  as  extended  or  as  diverse  from  itself,  or  even  as  causal 
agents. 

We  say,  then,  without  reserve,  that  the  mind  in  aensepercep- 
tiony  hrwws  matter  or  material  being  a»  truly  and  as  directly  as  in 
consdovsnesa  it  knoios  the  ego,  or  menial  being, 

§  333.  The  qualities  of  matter  have  been  divided 
into  ihe  prim^aary  and  the  secondary.  The  primary  ©f^malter"  m 
include  its  relations  to  space,  as  extension  and  space-  s^nSry.  *"** 
occupancy,or  impenetrability.  The  secondary  include 
its  causative  relations  to  the  sentient  soul,  as  hardness,  color, 
smeU,  taste,  etc.  [Dugald  Stewart  divides  these  relations  into 
Mathematical affectloiis  and  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities.  Ham- 
ilton recognizes  three  classes,  the  Prinuiry,  the  Secondary,  and  the 
/Secundo-primary :  the  primary  including  the  relations  of  exten- 
aon;the  secundo-prim^ary,  resistance,  gravity,  repulsion,  and  iner- 
tia ;  and  the  secondary,  the  capacities  to  cause  sensations.] 

The  principle  of  this  two-fold  division  is  obviously  just  and  the 
application  of  it  is  easy.  The  analysis  already  made  has  shown 
that  these  two  classes  of  attributes  are  clearly  distinguished  in 
fitct.  The  relations  of  matter  to  space  do  not  in  their  logical  con- 
tent, as  distinguished  by  the  mind,  involve  the  recognition  of  any 
sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  matter  to  produce 
certain  sensations  of  touch,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  can 
only  be  known  by  considering  the  sensations  themselves  as  caused 
by  these  powers.  Of  the  first  class  we  have  direct  and  positive 
knowledge.  Of  the  second  our  knowledge  is  indirect  and  rela- 
tive, it  being  explained  by  the  effects  produced. 

There  is  still  another  element  in  matter  which  does  not  fall 
within  either  class,  and  this  is  matter  as  existing  in  distinction 
from  its  relations  to  other  matter,  to  the  sentient  spirit,  or  to 
space  or  time.  This  is  known  by  direct  mental  apprehension, 
in  connection  with  felt  sensations  and  on  condition  of  the  excited 
or  impelled  sensorium.  Matter  is  known  as  being  and  also  as 
causing  these  sensations:  not  as  though  its  being  were  only  known 
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by  relation  to  these  sensations;  but  it  is  directly  known  as  being 
and  also  as  related  to  these  sensations  which  it  causes.  Every 
thing  which  is  known  as  related,  is  known  to  be ;  consequently, 
,the  matter  which  is  known  as  related  to  the  sensations  must  also 
be  known  to  exist. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  these 
two  classes  of  qualities,  (a.)  Are  the  primary  qualities  distin- 
guished from  the  secondary  in  being  alone  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  matter,  as  Locke  and  others  assert?  (6.)  Do  the  pri- 
mary qualities  alone  give  us  a  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  really  is 
and  as  distinguished  from  a  relative  knowledge  ? 

§  334  (a)  Are  the  primary  qualities  alone  essential  to  matter? 
The  primary  qualities  are  essential  to  the  conception  of  matter, 
so  far  as  they  are  required  and  sufficient  to  define  and  distinguish 
this  kind  of  being  from  every  other.  It  is  of  course  implied  that 
such  relations  are  always  true  of  this  kind  of  existence — ^that 
they  are  always  present  and  never  absent  in  a  single  individual. 
This  being  assumed,  we  have  only  to  ask  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  relations  to  serve  the  purposes  of  definition.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  this  purpose  no  other  relations  of  matter  are  necessary 
than  its  relations  to  space.  These  are  always  present,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  defining  the  concept,  matter,  these  only  are 
required. 

It  is  contended  that  they  are  essential,  and  therefore  primajy, 
in  another  sense,  viz.,  in  being  adequate  as  they  exist  in  difiTerent 
forms  and  varieties  to  account  for  all  the  secondary  qualities,  so 
that  color,  taste,  heat,  electricity  can  all  be  resolved  into  the  num- 
ber, position,  and  motion  of  homogeneous  molecules.  It  is  obvious 
however  that  this  is  not  a  logical,  or  psychological,  or  even  a 
metaphysical  problem,  but  one  that  is  purely  physical — a  problem 
which  can  be  solved  by  extensive  observations  of  every  species 
of  matter  and  a  more  penetrating  insight  into  its  powers  and  laws 
than  has  yet  been  reached.  Its  solution  must  be  left  with  the 
physicists,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

§  335.  The  second  question,  (b)  involves  the  more 
nom«naf  ^^or  compreheusive  inquiry.  Is  our  knowledge  of  either 
ledge^ ''°°'*^    ff^tler  or   spirit  recdyOr  only  phenomenal  f 

The  real,  in  the  language  of  recent  philosophy,  is 
opposed  both  to  the  phenomenal  and  the  relaiwe.    It  is  used 
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in  the  first  connection  by  Kant,  and  in  the  second  by  Hamil* 
ton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter  is  more  direct  than  that  of  the  seco>ndary  qualities, 
because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  latter  the  reflexive  con- 
sideration of  the  soul  as  sentient  and  percipient  is  required.  But 
the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  matter, — as  indeed  of  the  mind, — 
in  one  sense  of  the  term,  must  necessarily  be  a  relative  knowledge^ 
whether  the  relations  are  primary  or  secondary. 

But  besides  this  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of  matter 
and  spirit,  we  have  also  a  knowledge  of  both  directly  as  beings — 
of  matter  hj  perdition  and  of  spirit  hj  conseioiisness.  Is  this 
direct  knowledge  real  knowledge?  This  question  is  important, 
and  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  modern  speculation  as  to  re- 
quire special  consideration. 

The  phenomenal,  as  contrasted  with  the  real,  may  be  under- 
stood in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  that  that  which  appears  to  one 
sense  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  to  another;  as  when  a  stick, 
thrust  in  the  water,  appears  to  be  bent,  but  is  not  so  in  fact ;  or, 
when  the  rainbow  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  solid  afbh.  •  In 
cases  like  these,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  one  percept,  as  that 
given  to  the  eye,  is  the  sign  of  another,  that  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  touch.  We  infer  that  what  we  see  with  the  eye  is,  or 
will  prove  solid,  or,  as  we  say,  real, to  the  touch.  In  this  se^vse, 
that  which  is  known  by  the  sense  of  touch,  is  held  to  be  r^iol, 
while  what  is  apparent  to  or  inferred  from  vision  or  any  other 
sense  is  phenomenal. 

The  phenomenal^  in  the  second  sense,  is  anything  manifested  to 
direct  observation — either  of  sense  or  consciousness — ^as  distin- 
guished from  the  elements  into  which  it  is  resolved,  and  the  powers 
or  laws  by  which  it  is  explained.  For  example,  the  rainbow,  as 
apprehended  by  the  eye,  is  a  phenomenon ;  but  the  light  reflected 
from  rain-drops  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  sun,  is  said  to  be  the 
reality.  The  rain-drop,  again,  as  a  phenomenon,  is  a  portion  of 
water  definite  in  form,  relations  to  the  light,  and  appearance 
to  the  eye.  Water, again, when  chemically  analyzed,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  certain  agents  in  certain  proportions,  etc.  etc.  The  reality 
of  light  is  an  ether  capable  of  certain  undulations. 

According  to  this  use  of  these  contrasted  terms,  every  thing 

23* 
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apprehended  by  the  senses,  all  that  is  known  as  most  solid  and 
real  in  the  world  of  matter,  is  only  phenomenal.  That  only  is  real 
which  is  discovered  by  science  of  the  elements  and  laws  into  which 
these  phenomena  are  resolved,  and  by  which  they  are  explained. 
Any  thing  which  remains  to  be  thus  explained  and  resolved,  is 
phenomenal,  relatively  to  the  agents  and  laws  which  explain  it. 

Under  this  contrast,  that  which  is  directly  and  constantly 
known,  which  interests  our  feelings,  which  is  most  important, 
and,  in  one  sense,  is  most  permanent,  is  pronounced  unreal;  and 
that  only  is  called  real  which  is  reached  by  special  and  artificial 
analysis,  and  is  expressed  by  recondite  relations.  Of  the  analysis 
which  attains  to  reality  so  understood,  we  are  never  certain  that 
we  have  reached  the  end.  The  real  agents  behind  these  shifting 
changes  which  we  call  the  phenomenal  universe  of  material 
being,  may  not  yet  have  been  ascertained;  and  after  all  that 
science  has  discovered,  we  are  still  forced  to  ask,  What  is  reality, 
and  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  it?  The  phenomena  of 
the  mind,again,are  what  appears  to  consciousness,  as  contraated 
with  the  powers  and  relations  into  which  they  may  be  resolved 
and  by  means  of  which  they  may  perhaps  be  explained.  The 
states  and  operations  of  the  mind,  the  products  themselves,  nay, 
even  the  ego  itself,  of  all  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge  in 
consciousness — ^all  these  are  phenomena. 

According  to  Kant  and  Hamilton,reality,or  the  thing  in  itself, 
can  never  be  known.  It  is  transcendental  to  our  knowledge;  we 
only  know  that  it  is.  We  cannot  even  know  the  truth  of  its  rela- 
tions ;  for  the  relations  or  categories  by  which  the  understanding 
judges,  do  not  connect  realities,  but  only  phenomena.  Even  the 
relations  of  space  and  time  do  not  apply  to  realities,  but  only  to 
phenomena.  And  even  if  both  the  forms  of  the  understanding  and 
of  intuition  could  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to  phenomena, 
these  forms  may  themselves  be  only  subjective:  that  is,  the  phe- 
nomenal products  of  the  human  agent  have  an  existence  relative 
only  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  being.     (Cf.  §§  256,  7.) 

The  real  as  thus  opposed  to  the  phenomenal  is  called  by  Kant 
the  noumenon  or  the  thing  in  itself.  This  cannot  be  discerned 
by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  apprehended  by  consciousness.  It 
ever  flits  from  our  grasp,  and  leaves  phenomena  only  in  our 
possession  as  shadows  which  never  satisfy,  but  simplj  point  to 
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Bomething  which  we  never  can  reach.  This  real  we  cannot  know 
by  the  intellect.  It  is  true,  the  Reason,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Understanding,  must  assume  it  to  exist,  in  order  to  regu- 
late its  operations  and  conclusions,  but  even  the  Speculative 
Reason  does  not  know  that  it  in  fact  exists.  It  is  only  the 
Practical  or  Moral  Reason  which  commands  us  to  believe  that  it 
exists  in  the  three  forms  of  Matter,  the  Soul,  and  Grod.  This 
knowledge  is  called  relative,  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  soul,  and  the  ultimate  relations  by  which  we  con- 
nect the  objects  which  we  know.  If  these  were  changed,  all 
our  present  knowledge  would  be  changed  with  them.  It  is 
therefore  relative  to  these  powers  and  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tions according  to  which  they  connect  objects  in  knowing. 

In  the  language  of  Hamilton:  ''Our  whole  knowledge  of 
mind  and  of  matter  is  relative — conditioned — ^relatively  condi- 
tioned. Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves — ^be  they  external, 
or  be  they  internal — ^we  know  nothing  or  know  them  as  incogniza- 
ble; and  become  aware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence  only  as 
this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed  to  us  through  certain 
qualities  related  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  quali- 
ties, again,  we  cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent 
in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phenomenal 
— ^phenomenal  of  the  unknown. 

^'Our  knowledge  is  relative:  1st,  because  existence  is  not 
cognizable  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  special  modes ; 
2d,  because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  our  faculties ;  and  8d,  because  the  modes,  thus 
relative  to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to  and  known  by  the  mind 
only  under  modifications  determined  by  the  faculties  themselves." 

To  secure  ourselves  against  this  distrust  of  our  capacity  to 
know  the  real,  we  have  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  ob- 
jects as  perceived  by  sense  and  consciousness,  and  as  known  in 
higher  relations.  Things  and  facts  given  in  experience  are,  as 
phenomenay  j  ust  what  they  appear  to  be.  But  when  we  view  them 
in  their  relationa  to  causes  and  laios,  we  call  those  real  whose  causes 
are  permanent  and  always  active.  These  are  constant,  ever-pres- 
ent, and  enduring  effects.  If  the  causes  are  occasional  and  short- 
lived, their  effects  are  said  to  be  imreal.    The  universal  liflrht  and 
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the  wakeful  eje  co-opemte  to  produce  and  prepare  for  the  per- 
ceiving mind  the  reality  which  we  call  the  visible  universe.  Let 
this  light  be  dimmed,  or  the  eye  be  dimmed  (one  or  both),  and 
the  colored  universe  is  an  actual  reality  no  longer.  But  inasmuch 
as  its  conditions  or  causes  are  ever  ready  to  produce  this  phenom- 
enal being,  it  is  said  to  be  real  or  a  reality.  It  is  only  as  we 
assure  ourselves  that  these  conditions  are  permanent,  because  they 
are  sustained  by  the  agencies  and  the  designs  of  the  living  God, 
that  we  find  the  profoundest  import  as  well  as  the  sufficient 
ground  of  reality. 

But  when  we  hear  Kant  and  Hamilton  inquire.  May  not  the 
intellect  which  perceives,  also  create  the  objects  which  it  beholds, 
with  a  similar  liability  to  change  as  the  seosorium  i,  e.,  Is  not 
existence  with  its  cat^ories,  itself  a  phenomenon  dependent 
upon  changeable  forces,  and  therefore  relative  to  the  powers  and 
forms  of  the  intellect  ?  We  answer,  No.  Every  analogy  fidls  by 
which  we  interpret  the  realities  of  the  knowing  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  sentient  soul.  The  soul,  as  intellect,  not  only  acts  in  know- 
ing according  to  the  constitution  which  makes  it  what  it  is, 
but  it  assumes,  and  must  assume,  that  its  intuitive  relations  are 
discerned  and  affirmed  by  every  intellect  whether  creating  or  cre- 
ated, and  are  therefore  the  real  elements  of  all  trustworthy 
knowing  as  a  subjective  process,  and  of  all  valid  knowledge  as  an 
objective  &ct  To  whatever  object-matter  this  process  and  its 
results  are  applied  (whether  it  be  to  material  or  spiritual,  or  to 
the  thinking  agent  itself),  these  categories  are  absolute  and  real, 
and  cannot  be  even  supposed  to  be  relative  or  phenomenal.  To 
suppose  them  such,  is  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  It  is  to  in- 
troduce constant  antagonism  into  every  process  which  we  perform, 
and  the  elements  of  self-destruction  into  every  result  which  these 
processes  evolve,  as  well  as  logical  incompatibility  and  confusion 
into  the  language  by  which  both  processes  and  results  are  ex- 
pressed. It  is  to  philosophize  ourselves  into  the  impossibility  of 
philosophy,  and  by  assumptions  which  we  argue  that  we  may 
neither  assume  nor  confide  in.  It  is  not  only  to  ofiend  against 
reason  by  introducing  inconsistency  into  that  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  self-consistent,  but  it  is  to  overlook  or  deny  those  designs 
which  we  must  assume  that  the  universe  exists  to  fuIfi]l,so  &r  at 
least  as  it  is  capable  of  being  known. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  FINITE  AND  CONDITIONED. — THE  INFINITE  AND  ABSOLUTE 

The  questions  concerning  the  finite  and  its  relations,  the  con- 
ditioned and  its  dependence  upon  the  absolute,  are  the  most 
vexed  and  the  most  unsettled  of  any  in  modem  speculation.  Can 
the  infinite  be  conceived  or  known  by  a  finite  intellect  ?  Can 
the  unconditioned  be  brought  under  those  relations  which  are 
appropriate  only  to  the  conditioned  ?  These  questions  we  must 
attempt  to  answer,  if  we  would  analyze  all  the  powers  and  explain, 
all  the  products  of  the  human  intellect  We  can  do  this  more 
successfiilly  if  we  consider  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  apart, 
from  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.    We  b^in  with 

I.  The  finite  and  the  conditioned. 

§  336.  The  process  of  knowledge  in  all  the  forms 
as  yet  considered,  is  a  unifying  and  therefore  a  lianir  limiuog  pro- 
Ung  process.  Each  object  which  it  takes  in  hand  it 
analyzes  into  many  parts,  and  discriminates  into  various  elements. 
The  parts  it  then  proceeds  to  recombine  into  a  completed  whole : 
the  elements  it  blends  into  a  perfected  product.  It  leaves  it  a 
completed  whole  or  finished  result,  which  passes  into  the  sum  of 
its  possessions  as  a  known,  a  defined,  and  therefore  a  limited  or 
finite  object. 

Thus,  in  sense-perception,  the  objects  are  perceived  by  being 
first  separated  into  distinct  percepts,  each  of  which  is  perfected 
by  a  separate  act  of  analytic  attention,  and  which  are  again  united 
into  a  completed  whole  in  space. 

The  units  thus  constituted  may  be  enlarged  by  the  ima^na- 
tion  and  memory.  Spatial  objects  may  be  added  one  to  another,  so 
as  to  increase  the  space-unit  to  the  farthest  limit ;  or  the  imagina- 
tion may  suppose  them  created  where  they  are  not.  Memory 
may  add  to  the  present  mental  states  all  that  have  gone  before 
within  its  own  experience.  Imagination  supplies  all  that  now 
exist  or  that  might  exist  in  other  minds.  Each  of  these  forms  of 
the  representative  power,  after  its  own  manner,  produces  umts  oi 
finite  wholes. 
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Thought,  by  its  similarities  observed,  uuites  the  like  into  new 
combinations  or  units.  It  refers  diverse  effects  to  a  common 
cause,  acting  under  similar  laws.  It  subordinates  means  the 
most  diverse  to  a  single  end,  by  their  conspiring  and  designed 
adaptation,  and  thus  unites  them  as  preeminently  one. 

§  337.  We  can  imagine  that  all  material  objects 
vene»°  ^haw  perceivable  could  be  united  as  one  by  a  single 
^^***^®'**  mind  endowed  with  capacities  ample  enough  to  grasp 
so  many  by  a  single  act  We  can  also  imagine  every  existing  mind 
as  co-operating  with  every  other  mind,  and  can  suppose  each  to  know 
all  the  powers  of  these  minds,  and  all  their  acts.  We  can  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  these  agents  and  objects  should  be  known  in 
all  their  knowable  likenesses  and  dissimilarities,  in  all  their 
causal  agencies,  in  all  the  laws  under  which  their  forces  act  and 
the  ends  to  which  they  are  adapted.  We  can  conceive  this  as- 
semblage of  separate  objects,  material  and  spiritual,  with  their 
several  phenomena,  to  be  but  an  assemblage  of  effects,  produced 
by  other  agencies  and  other  beings  in  previous  times,  and  these 
by  others ;  each  aggregate  of  beings  and  forces  producing  others,, 
under  permanent  agencies  and  fixed  laws.  Moreover,  we  can 
conceive  these  beings,  with  their  powers  and  laws,  as  co-existing 
in  space ;  these  successive  evolutions,  whether  of  separate  beings 
or  new  phenomena,  as  developed  in  time,  as  designed  for  separate 
ends,  and  all  these  ends  as  conspiring  together  for  a  aeries  of 
6nds,  constituting  in  this  way  an  intelligible  and  orderly  system. 
This  assemblage  of  all  objects  believed  to  be  existing  in  space 
and  acting  in  time,  with  all  the  agencies  and  laws  and  relations 
now  known  or  which  may  be  afterward  discovered,  make  up  the 
finite  universe  as  knowable,  or  as  conceived  by  man.  It  is  called 
the  universe,  because  it  includes  as  a  whole  all  the  separable 
objects  apprehensible  by  sense  and  consciousness.  It  is  the  finiU 
universe,  because  each  of  these  objects  is  limited  to  a  portion  of 
space  and  period  of  time,  and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions 
of  existence  and  of  action  which  their  actual  forces,  laws,  and 
ends  prescribe.  It  exists  and  acts  under  the  action  of  these 
forces,  ends,  and  laws. 

The  finite  universe  is  limited  and  conditioned.  It  is  limited 
because  it  is  made  up  of  objects  and  events  which  are  bounded 
by  one  another,  and  have  a  limited  or  definite  extension.    The 
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existing  spirits  which  we  know,  exist  and  act  within  certain  de- 
fined spheres  of  extension.  When  all  these  extended  beings,  and 
these  spheres  of  spiritual  being  and  action,  are  gathered  into  the 
universe  known,  its  extension  is  still  limited  or  defined.  So  far, 
also,  as  we  trace  this  universe  of  beings  and  phenomena  back- 
wards or  forwards  through  the  series  of  its  changing  developments, 
Its  duration  is  limited  by  a  beginning  and  end.  There  is  a  fird 
and  a  last  of  the  series,  if  it  is  limited ;  whether  the  terms  de- 
signate a  single  object  or  a  single  act,  or  collectively  designate 
many  objects  and  acts. 

It  is  also  a  condibUmed  universe.  Every  part  and  element  in 
it  depends  on  something  other  than  itself,  for  what  it  is  and  for 
what  it  does.  It  begins  to  be  by  the  operation  of  one  or  more 
agents  acting  according  to  laws,  and  these  agents  are  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  existence.  It  also  continues  to  exist  under 
the  operation  of  conditions.  These  conditions  are  the  causes, 
laws,  and  ends  of  its  being,  and  these  prescribe  its  being,  as  well 
as  the  sphere  and  the  results  of  its  activity.  Each  part  of  the 
universe  being  thus  dependent  on  productive  forces  other  than 
itself,  the  universe  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  conditioned  as 
well  as  limited.  But  is  this  all  that  we  know  ?  Is  this  all  that 
exists?  Besides  the  limited,  is  there  the  unlimited?  Besides 
the  conditioned  and  dependent,  is  there  the  unconditioned,  the 
self-existent,  and  self-active  ?    These  questions  introduce 

II.  The  infinite  and  absolute,  and  their  relaiti<m9  to  the  finite  and 
dependent. 

§  338.  To  understand  the  import  of  the  questions  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
concerning  these  much-vexed  topics,  and  to  attempt  *^^*®"3'  fc?; 
to  answer  them,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  clear  *»*«• 
away  all  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  terms  which  are  employed, 
and  to  bring  the  mind  to  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  various 
senses  in  which  they  may  be  interchanged  and  confounded.  We 
consider,  first  of  all,  the  etymology  of  the  more  important  of 
these  terms. 

We  begin  with  the  infinite. 

Infinite  signifies,  literally,  that  which  is  not  bounded  or  ter- 
minated. It  is  primarily  applied  to  spatial  quantity.  Every 
tiling  which  has  extent  is  terminated  or  bounded  by  some  other 
object  or  objects  which  are  also  extended.    The  line  or  sur&ce 
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^hich  divides  one  sur&ce  or  solid  from  another,  is  called  its 
Unit,  and  the  surface  or  solid,  as  necessarily  thus  terminated  oi  . 
terminable,  is  called  finite  or  limited.  In  like  manner,  the  ma- 
thematical point  is  conceived  as  terminating  or  limiting  the  math<9 
matical  line,  and  the  line  itself  is  limited  or  finite.  By  an  obvious 
transference  of  signification  from  the  objects  of  space  to  those  of 
time,  the  first  and  last  of  any  succession  of  events  or  series  of 
numbers  is  called  its  limit,  and  every  series  of  numbers,  numbered 
objects,  or  events  and  portions  of  time,  is  finite  or  limited. 

The  terms  originally  appropriate  to  extension,  duration,  and 
number,  are  still  further  applied  to  the  exercise  of  power  by 
material  and  spiritual  agents.  The  exercise  of  power  by  man, 
whether  spiritual  or  material,  is  possible  only  in  certain  places, 
at  certain  times,  and  with  respect  to  a  certain  number  of  objects, 
or  a  measured  quantity  or  mass  of  matter,  and  thus  power  itsalf 
becomes  measurable  by  the  relations  of  quantity  and  number  as 
applied  to  its  effects  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  caused. 
Man  can  only  accomplish  certain  effects  in  limited  places,  tin^es^ 
and  number,  and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  limited  in-  his  pow'».rs. 
He  can  only  know  and  do  certain  things  under  all  these  favoring 
circumstances,  and  is  therefore  a  finite  being.  The  word  fivite 
is,  therefore,  originally  a  term  of  qtumtity,  and  secondarily  of 
eatisal  or  productive  agency.  The  infinite,  in  the  general  sense  is 
the  nof-finite.  Logically  conceivable,  there  are  as  many  sorts  of 
the  not-finite  or  infinite  as  there  are  senses  of  the  finite. 

§339.  The  unconditioned  comes  next  in  order. 
tionecT'hr^he  Logically,  it  is  the  negative  of  the  conditioned,  and 
non-condition-  fQ^^^g  j^  meaning.    The  conditioned  is  that  which  is 

in  any  sense  dependent  upon  any  thing  else,  either  as  a 
materia/ of  its  composition,  a  cav^e  or  means  of  its  production,  or  an 
object  of  its  psychical  activity.  Thus,  silver  is  a  condition  of  a  silvei 
spoon ;  heat  is  the  condition  of  the  melting  of  iron ;  and  a  material 
world  the  condition  of  the  act  of  sense-perception.  Every  condition 
has  this  in  common  with  every  other,  viz.,  that  that  to  which  it  is 
the  condition  cannot  be  what  it  is  without  it,  whether  it  is  a 
thing,  an  act  or  an  effect.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  limited  by 
the.se  conditions.  It  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought  of  without 
them.  They  are  necessary  to  it.  They  must  be  given  or  present 
with  it,  and  are  therefore  called  its  conditions. 
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The  primary  signification  of  the  conditioned  is  that  of  neceasarf 
dependence.  Its  secondary  application  is  to  objects  of  quantity, 
thus  reversing  the  process  through  ivhich  the^m^  passes.  The 
finite  proceeds  &om  a  signification  of  quantity  to  one  of  qaoMty. 
The  conditioned  proceeds  from  quality  to  quantity. 
The  line  and  sur&ce  are  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  quality  and 
limits  respectively  of  the  surface  and  the  solid,  but 
solely  because  they  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  conception  of 
each.  In  the  same  manner,  space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of 
extension  and  duration,  because  they  are  essential  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  each.  These  can  neither  be  logically  thought  of,  nor  i*eally 
exist,  except  as  they  involve  space  and  time  as  their  conditions. 
All  the  limits  of  objects  of  quantity  are  also  their  conditions,  but 
all  the  conditions  of  such  objects  are  not  necessarily  their  limits. 

The  unconditioned  is  that  which  is  not  conditioned — ^i.  e.,  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  another  object  for  thought,  being,  or  act, 
as  a  constituent,  cause,  or  object  Whenever  the  positive,  the 
conditioned,  can  be  applied,  the  negative  unconditioned,  can  he 
logically  conceived  as  its  opposite. 

§340.  The  absolute  is  still  another  term  that  ^  «-  . 
often  interchanged  with  the  infinite  and  the  uncondi-  BOTerai  sodms 
tioned.  Originally  and  etymologically,  it  signifies 
freed  fromf  or  severed.  This  signification  is  purely  negative  with 
reference  to  that  from  which  the  subject  is  freed.  It  was  also 
applied  to  mean  the  finished  or  completed^  even  as  the  Latin  word 
ahsolutus,  as  is  thought,  was  originally  used  of  the  web  when 
ready  to  be  taken  from  the  loom.  Both  these  senses  have  passed 
into  the  modem  use  of  the  term,  and  determined  the  varieties  of 
its  application.  First  of  all,  absolute  and  absolutely  is  applied 
to  any  thought  or  thing  as  viewed  apart  from  any  of  its  rela- 
tions— ^regarded  simply  by  itself  This  meaning  is  near  akin  to 
that  of  an  object  viewed  as  complete  within  or  by  itself,  Neoct^ 
it  is  applied  to  that  which  is  complete  of  itself  so  far  as  the 
relations  of  dependence  are  concerned ;  to  that  which  is  necessa- 
rily dependent  on  nothing  besides  itself.  In  this  sense  it  is  very 
near  in  meaning  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  unconditioned  al- 
ready explained.  Still  further  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  severed 
or  separated  from  all  relations  whateveir,  or  not  related — ^i.  e.,  not 
admitting  of  any  relations.    This  sense  Hamilton  and  Manuel 
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kave  transferred  also  to  the  unconditioned  and  the  infinite. 
StiU  again :  it  is  applied  to  relations  of  quantity,  and  here  the 
signification  of  complete  or  finished  is  applied  to  the  greatest 
possible  or  conceivable  whole,  to  tiie  total  of  all  existence,  whether 
limited  or  unlimited  in  extent  and  duration. 

In  the  Hegelian  tenninologj,  the  absolute  takes  a  special  signifi- 
MQM  ^^^  '^  cation  from  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  Hegelian  system. 
When  the  notion,  der  Begrifff  has  completed  every  possible  form  of 
development,  and,  as  it  were,  done  its  utmost  possible  by  the  force  of  the  move- 
ment essential  to  itself,  the  absolute  is  reached.  This  absolute  completes  every 
possible  form  of  development,  and  explains  every  kind  of  object  conceivable 
and  knowable  by  the  mind,  from  the  undetermined  notion  with  which  it  begins,  up 
to  the  highest  form  of  development,  when  it  becomes  self-conscious  in  the  human 
spirit  by  distinguishing  itself  from  the  material  universe.  The  conscious  spirit 
thus  evolved,  and  reflecting  in  itself  all  these  lower  forms  of  existence,  is  essential 
to  and  completes  Uie  development  of  the  abtdnte.  This  absolute  is  perpetaally 
reproduced  by  the  lower  forces  of  the  universe,  and  itself  perpetually  represents 
all  these  in  its  own  reflective  thinking. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  three  terms 
are  all  used  in  applications  which  are  often  interchanged,  but 
which  should  be  carefully  and  sharply  distinguished.  The 
infinite,  the  unconditioned,  the  absolute,  may  denote  some 
property  or  relation  of  a  being,m  the  abstract,  or  may  stand  for  a 
being  or  entity  which  is  believed  or  supposed  to  be  infinite,  un- 
conditioned, or  absolute.  That  is,  the  infinite,  etc.,  may  stand 
for  the  infinitude,  the  unconditionedness,  the  absoluteness  of  some 
being — i.  e.,  as  an  abstractum  or  property  of  a  being  ;  or  for  that 
which  is  infinite,  unconditioned,  or  absolute.  One  of  these  ac« 
ceptations  is  obviously  very  different  from  the  other.  The  one 
may  readily  be  confounded  with  the  other. 
_  §  341.  These  concepts  and  the  entities  which  ther 

of  the  absolute,  represent  are  not  of  necessity  merely  negative  con^ 
ceptions,  nor  are  they  the  products  of  what  is  called 
negative  thinking. 

We  have  seen  from  our  analysis  of  the  terms  infinite,  uncondi- 
tioned, and  absolute,  that  they  are  all  originally  negative  in  form, 
and  that  this  form,  strictly  interpreted,  would  denote  the  absence 
or  the  denial  of  the  positive  attributes,  with  which  these  nega-^ 
tives  are  combined.  From  this  unquestioned  fact  the  inference 
has  been  derived  that,  because  the  terms  were  negative,  the  con» 
cepts  are  also  negative. 
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But  this  inference,  by  whomsoever  it  is  countenanced  or  made, 
is  manifestly  invalid.  It  does  not  fullow,  because  a  concept  is 
designated  by  a  negative  term,  that  it  is  not  positively  conceived ; 
or,  because  an  object  is  called  by  such  a  name,  that  it  is  not 
really  known.  If  the  only  fact  that  is  prominent  before  the 
mind  be  that  an  object  is  not  something  else — whether  it  be  a 
being  or  a  quality — ^it  may  be  designated  by  a  negative  term. 
This  term  does  not  deny  its  real  existence,  or  that  it  is  both 
knowable  and  known,  for  it  may  assume  and  imply  both.  It 
simply  sets  forth  its  contrast  with  something  else.  If  we  see  a 
bat,  and  say  of  it.  It  is  not  a  bird,  or.  It  is  not  a  beast,  or  if  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  for  lack  of  name,  had  called  the  ox  a  iwt-dog, 
the  use  of  a  negative  appellation  would  not  necessarily  authorize 
us  to  infer  the  absence  of  definite  conceptions  or  of  positive  know- 
ledge. So,  when  we  gather  together  the  entire  sphere  of  finite 
being,  and  stretching  our  thought  beyond,  apprehend  something 
which  is  unlike  it  and  contrasted  with  it  by  being  not  finite,  not 
conditioned,  and  not  dependent,  we  do  not  confess  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  or  that  we  do  not  know  it  as  something  positive  and 
real  because  we  emphasize  this  single  relation  of  contrast  by  the 
use  of  such  negative  terms  as  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  and 
the  absolute. 

Again,  these  concepts  are  not  "  negative  "  in  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  what  is  called  "negative  thinking"  This  negative 
thinking  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  thinking  of  a  negative — 
t.  e.,  thinking  a  positive  in  a  negative  relation — as  above  ex- 
plained. Those  who  teach  this,  assert  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
unconditioned,  etc.,  are  necessarily  negative,  because  they  are  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  think  them  which  is  unsuccessful,  and 
which,  whenever  it  is  repeated,  reminds  us  of  the  impotence  or 
imbecility  of  our  Acuities. 

''Every  thing  conceirable  in  thought  lies  between  two  extremes,  whioh,  as  con- 
tradictory of  each  other,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutual  oontradio  • 
tions,  one  must."  "  Space  cannot  be  conceived  by  us  either  as  an  infinite  or  a 
finite  maximum,  or  an  infinite  or  finite  minimum,  and  yet  if  it  is  conceived  at  all 
U  must  be  conceived  as  one  of  these,  and  fora«rauch  as  we  cannot  conceive  it 
under  either,  we  have  only  a  negative  idea  of  space,  i.  e.,  an  idea  which  results 
from  an  impotent  attempt  to  conceive  it.  The  same  is  true  of  time,  and  even  of 
causation  itself.'^— Hamilton,  Met.,  Lee,  38.  Mansel  illustrates  the  process  of  ne« 
gative  thinking  still  more  definitely.    "  A  negative  concept,  on  the  other  htatd^ 
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whieh  is  no  concept  at  all,  is  the  attempt  to  realise  in  thought  those  combinationi 
of  attribates  of  which  no  corresponding  intuition  is  possible."  "  The  only  nega- 
tive  ideas  with  which  the  logician  or  metaphysician  as  such  is  concerned^  are 
those  which  arise  from  an  attempt  to  transoeni  the  conditions  of  all  human 
thought."  *  *  «  Such  negative  notions,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  absence  of  all  mental  activity.  They  imply  at  once  an  attempt  to  think  and 
a  failure  in  that  attempt." — Mansel,  Proleg,  Loyica,  chap.  1. 

Again:  The  unconditioned,  etc.  is  not  necessarily,  as  a  concept 
or  as  a  being,  exclusive  of  alZ  relations.    It  is  not  unrelated,  or 

the  unrelated. 

• 

The  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was  contrary  to  this..  The  maxim  on  which  he 
rested  for  the  statement  and  defence  of  it  was  OmnU  determinatio  eat  negatio. 
Every  relation  implies  a  distinction  into  parts  related ;  the  one  part  cannot  be  the 
other :  hence,  the  absolute,  as  related,  cannot  be  complete  or  perfect  of  itself.  It 
cannot  be  uncondiiinned,  for,  in  order  to  be  related,  it  must  require,  or,  so  far  as 
related  must  be  conditioned  upon,  that  which  is  related  to  and  is  not  itselfl 
It  cannot  be  tmlinntcd,  for,  in  order  to  be  what  it  is,  or  \rhat  it  is  asserted  to  be 
in  the  given  relation,  it  must  depend  on  something  out  of  itself.  The  uncondi- 
tioned cannot,  therefore,  be  related.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
the  same  opinion :  **  A  relation  is  always  a  particular  point  of  view ;  consequently, 
the  things  thought  as  relative  and  correlative  are  always  thought  restrictively,  in 
so  far  as  the  thought  of  the  one  discriminates  and  excludes  the  other  and  I'ke- 
wise  all  things  not  conceived  in  the  same  special  or  relative  point  of  view."  And 
again :  ''We  conceive  God  as  in  the  relation  of  Creator ;  and  in  so  far  a/  we 
merely  conceive  him  as  Creator,  we  do  not  conceive  him  as  unconditionedf  as  •m/i-' 
nite,"  etc.     {Letter  to  Caldenaood;  qL  Mansel,  Limits  of  Rel,  Thought^  Lee,  2.) 

The  proper  answer  to  these  representations  is  the  following : 
It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  which 
the  human  mind  requires,  or  to  its  reality,  that  it  should  exch  ide 
all  relations,  but  only  a  certain  class  of  relations,  viz.,  those  of 
dependent  being  or  origination.  The  truly  absolute  and  infinite  is 
not  the  unrelated  as  sueh,  bvi  that  which  is  not  dependenJt  on  any 
other  being  for  its  existence  or  its  activity. 

Again :  The  unconditioned,  etc.,  is  not  the  sum  of  all  actual 
or  conceivable  being. 

This  view  of  the  absolute  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  denial  of  all  relations  to  the  absolute  involves  the 
denial  of  all  parts  or  entities,  whether  real  or  thought-parts, 
which  can  be  related,  and  this  requires  the  conception  of  the  ab- 
solute, as  the  total  of  all  existences  and  conceivable  things,  the 
Td  h  xai  Ilav,  the  aU  which  is  also  one.  This  position  was  actually 
taken  by  Spinoza,  who  was  driven  by  logical  consistency  to  ao 
knowledge  but  one  being  or  substance  in  the  universe. 
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HamilUm  {Letter  to  Caldenoood)  reasons  as  though  this  were  the  only  possible 
conception  of  the  true  absolute.  Mansel,  {LimiUi  of  IteK  Thotiyhtj  Lee,  2,)  ex- 
pressly asserts  :  ''  That  which  is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite  must  be  con- 
ceived as  containing  within  itself  the  sum  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possi- 
ble modes  of  being.  For,  if  any  actual  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  t« 
that  mode,  and  limited  by  it."  ''The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity, 
as  absolute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily,  as  the  profuundest  metaphysicians  have 
acknowledged,  amount  to  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  all  reality." 

Of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  we  need  only  saj,  that  it  is  not 
the  only  possible  conception,  nor  is  it  the  most  rational  concep- 
tion which  can  be  taken  of  it.  In  a  gross  quantitative  sense,  we 
may  say  that  the  finite,  plus  the  so-called  infinite,  equals  the 
absolute,  and  that  the  result  is  in  conception  and  in  fact  the  un- 
conditioned and  the  infinite,  because  nothing  can  be  afiirmed  of 
it  in  the  way  of  distinction  or  relation.  But  the  question  at  once 
returns.  Is  this  the  absolute  and  the  unconditioned  which  the 
mind  necessarily  receives  in  thought  and  believes  in  fact?  This 
absolute  cannot  be  totality,  for  it  is  expressly  supplied  by  the 
mind  in  addition  to  the  finite,  and  in  order  to  account  for  and 
explain  this.  It  cannot  include  that  or  require  that  which  it  itself 
accounts  for  and  explains. 

Again :  The  absolute,  again,  is  not  a  concept  or  entity  which 
is  divested  of  all  interior  relations — a  something  entirely  one 
and  dmple. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  absolute  does  not  admit  the  idea 
of  parts,  because  parts  imply  division  and  relationship,  are 
driven  by  a  logical  necessity  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  one 
and  indivisible  in  respect  of  parts  and  relations.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  a  personal  being.  'A  person 
distinguishes  himself  from  that  which  is  not  himself,  his  own 
being  from  his  acts,  and  both  from  their  objects,  whether  these  be 
real  or  spiritual.  His  acts  must  be  successive  to  one  another  also, 
and  thus  be  separable  and  distinguishable  in  time.  All  these  divi- 
sible parts  and  distinguishable  relations  are,'  it  is  urged, '  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  concept  and  reality  of  the  absolute.' 

These  views  are  held  by  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
personality  in  Gh)d,  as  well  as  by  those  who,  like  Kant,  Manself 
and  Hamiltan,  believe  that  God  is  personal,  but  deny  that,  m 
far  as  He  is  believed  to  be  personal.  He  can  be  known  as  the 
Absolute. 
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It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  as  has  beeo 
said  already,  that  the  absolute  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
possibility  of  parts  or  relations.  The  absence  of  necessary  de- 
pendence upon  the  finite  and  the  complete  dependence  of  the 
infinite  upon  itself,  does  not  imply  such  a  simplicity  or  oneness 
of  being,  as  excludes  complexness  or  personality. 
^    ^,  ^        §  342.  It  has  been  earnestly  held  that  the  absolute 

The  absolute,  •    /»    •  .  i  i .      * 

eti,  are  know-  or    the    infinite  %8  unknowable  by  a  finite    mind. 
Some  have  held  that  the  mind  cannot    properly 
know  either,  that  it  is,  or  what  it  is;  others  that  we  can  know 
that  it  is,  but  not  what  it  is. 

Views  of  Kant,       -^tt^^j  HavfUlton,  and  Mansd  all    hold   that  we 
MaSwr"*  *"^  cannot  know,  though  we  may  believe  that  the  infinite 
exists,  simply  because  the  conception  of  the  infinite 
is  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite.    Kant  teaches  that  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  know  the  infinite,  is,  that  our  fiiculties  of 
knowing  both  the  finite  and  the  infinite  have  merely  a  subjective 
necessity  and  validity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  trust  their  re- 
sults as  objectively  true.     Moreover,  if  we  apply  them  to  the  in- 
finite, we  are  involved  in  perpetual  antinomies  or  contradictions. 
Our    only  apprehension  of  the   absolute   is,  therefore,  by  the 
practical  reason,  and  comes  in  the  way  of  a  moral  necessity 
through  the  categorical  imperative,  which  requires  us  to  receive 
certain  verities  as  true.    Jacobi,  Schleiermacher,  and  others  say, 
that  we  reach  these  by  faith  or  feeling,  and  not  by  knowledge. 
Hamilton  asserts  that  we  find  ourselves  impotent  to  know  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  the  attempt  involves. 
But  he  expressly  asserts  "  that  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge ;  and  there- 
fore, when  I  deny  that  the  infinite  can  by  us  be  knowny  I  am  far 
from  xlenying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed. 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  au- 
thority."    {Letter  to  CaMerwood,) 

Herbert  Spencer  reasons  against  Hamilton  and 
cer  dissents  in  Mauscl,  to  the  couclusion  that  we  can  know  that  the 
*^  *  Infinite  exists,  but  we  cannot  know  what  it  is.    He 

contends  that  we  can  know  that  it  is,  because,  "To  say  that  we 
cannot  know  the  Absolute  is,  by  implication,  to  affirm  that  there 
is  an  Absolute.    In  the  very  denial  of  our  power  to  know  what 
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the  Absolute  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is,  etc» 
Besides  that  definite  consciousness  of  which  logic  formulates  the 
laws,  there  is  also  an  ilidefinite  consciousness  which  cannot  be 
formulated." — Firfst  Principles,  P.  I.,  c.  iv.,  §  26. 

We  contend  that  the  absolute  is  knowable — that  man 
can  both  know  that  it  is  and  what  it  is.  But,  first  of  all,  we 
would  define  the  sense  in  which  it  cannot  be  krumn,  either  as  thaJt 
OTwhoA, 

(a.)  It  cannot  be  known  by  the  imagination,  either  as  repre- 
sentative or  creative.  The  imagination  can  only  picture  that 
which  is  limited  by  space  and  time,  and  which  is  possessed  of 
limited  powers  of  matter  or  spirit  The  absolute  and  infinite 
has  none  of  the  attributes  of  matter  or  spirit,  as  limited  by 
space  and  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  either  imaged  or 
pictured. 

It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  analogies  between 
finy  finite  objects  and  the  infinite  are  so  general  and  attenuated, 
that  the  imagination  can  render  no  available  or  efficient  service 
by  introducing  any  images  of  the  finite. 

To  attempt  to  image  the  relation  of  dependence  which  exists 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  by  such  special  and  limited 
examples  of  it  as  exist  between  difierent  limited  beings,  is 
either  superfluous  or  misleading.  The  relation  may  be  known 
as  so  general,  like  that  of  simple  entity,  as  not  to  need  an  exam* 
pie;  or  the  use  of  examples  may  introduce  many  extraneous 
and  unimportant  circumstances,  which  may  be  conceived  as 
essential  to  the  relation  in  question.  Thus,  when  it  is  reasoned 
that  self-existence,  personality,  the  creation  of  another  than  itself, 
the  possession  of  a  complex  nature — one  or  all,  are  incompatible 
with  the  true  infinite  and  unconditioned,  the  reasoning  is  founded 
on  the  attempted  exemplification  of  the  infinite  by  the  finite,  and 
on  the  unessential  accessories  which  finite  images  suggest.  Logi« 
cally  expressed,  it  is  a  case  of  falhcia  accidentia. 

The  anUnomieB  of  Kant  and  the  essential  contradictions  of 
Bamilton  each  of  which  seem  necessary  to  the  mind,  and  each  of 
which  exclude  the  other,  are  all  made  by  the  mind  itself  in  tht 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  The  antinomies  of 
Kant  are  incompatibilities  between  an  image  and  a  rekUion  which: 
the  imssge  exemplifies,  or  between  two  images  adduced  to  illus» 
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irate  diffirent  relationB,  or  between  two  ooncepts,  both  of  which 
are  not  necessary  to  the  mind.  The  solution  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  a  re-statement  of  the  conceptions  between  which  these 
incompatibilities  are  said  to  exist  Thus,  for  example,  in  th9 
^eged  antinomy  involved  in  the  propositions  the  world  i»  in  Urns 
€md  yxice  and  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite;  the  contradiction  lies 
between  a  &ct  or  image  borrowed  from  experience,  and  an  alleged 
a  priori  necessity  of  thought.  But  the  incompatibility  of  the 
one  with  the  other  arises  from  a  misconception  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  our  conception  of  the  infinite,  a  confounding  of  the 
extended  in  space  with  space  itself  When  Hamilton  says  we 
must  conceive  of  space  as  a  bounded  or  a  not  bounded  sphere,  he 
introduces  the  image  of  an  object  existing  in  space  and  limited 
in  space,  in  order  to  illustrate  space  itself,  and  confounds  the 
one  with  the  other. 

We  observe  still  further,  (6.)  that  the  absolute,  etc,  though 
knowable,  is  not  a  notion  that  is  the  product  of  reasoning, 
inductive  or  deductive,  or  that  can  be  defined  in  a  system  of  logical 
classification. 

It  cannot  be  inferred  by  induction,  because,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  is  assumed  in  the  very  process  of  induction,  as  its  necessary 
condition.  (C£  §§  237,  240.) 

It  cannot  be  deduced  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  because,  as  has 
been  shown,  all  deduction  rests  either  on  a  previous  process  of 
induction,  or  on  the  intuitions  of  time  and  space.  (Cf.  §  22d,  7, 8.) 
But  induction  requires  the  absolute  as  its  condition. 

Nor  can  the  concept  be  defined  for  the  ends  of  logical  classifi- 
cation. The  infinite  is  not  properly  co-ordinate  with  the  finite, 
for  the  reason  that  it  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  all  such 
classification.  Every  notion  or  concept  of  every  finite  existence 
implies  the  unconditioned,  and  holds  some  relation  to  it,  but  its 
relations  are  not  necessarily  used  in  defining  the  notion  for  logical 
or  scientific  ends.  The  relations  of  substance  and  attribute,  as 
used  in  such  definition  and  classification,  are  applicable  only  to 
objects,  which  for  their  existence  and  their  relations  are  depend* 
ent  on  the  fixed  conditions  of  finite  being.  They  imply  the 
presence  of  time  and  space  relations,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  created  beings  by  the  laws  which  are  determined  by 
thes»  rdations.    The  cause  and  efiect,  the  adaptations  and  endc^ 
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ndiidi  logic  usually  recognizes  in  its  operations,  are  fixed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  established  forces  and  laws. 

The  so-called  categories — t.  e.,  the  generic  relations  which  are 
supreme  and  final  in  scientific  definition  and  classification — can- 
not be  applied  to  the  infinite,  because  the  infinite  is  required  and 
assumed  fi)r  the  explanation  of  these  very  categories.  These 
categories  rest  upon  the  infinite,  and  presuppose  it. 

We  next  Vif^nn  positively  that  the  absolute  is  and  can  be  known 
as  the  oorr^aie  which  must  be  necessarily  assumed  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  finite  universe. 

If  the  absolute  is  necessary  to  explain  the  finite,  then  it  holds 
some  relations  to  it  If  it  is  its  correlate,  it  must  be  connected 
with  it  by  some  relations.  What  these  relations  are,  it  is  not 
needful  to  inquire.  All  that  we  need  here  to  urge,  is,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  true,  that  because  it  is  absolute  it  is  not  related, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  the  absolute  without  being 
known  as  related.  We  cannot  know  that  it  is,  without  knowing, 
to  a  certain  degree,  what  it  is.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  mind  to 
assume  the  absolute  in  order  to  explain  the  infinite,  then  the 
finite  is  certainly  explained  by  these  relations  which  it  holds  to 
the  absolute.  These  relations  must  be  real,  else  our  knowledge 
is  a  fiction.  They  must  be  capable  of  expression  in  language. 
The  relations  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  need  not,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  those  which  exist  between  the  finite  and 
the  finite,  but  they  must  be  real  and  cognizable  relations. 

§  343.   The  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is  an  act  _    ^ 

The  abeolnte  ap« 

of  knowledge,  even  when  called  an  a4st  of  faith  or  feel-  pretended    by 

ing.    (C£§258.)  the  intellect. 

Hamilton  opposes  the  one  to  the  other,  as  faith  to  knowledge, 
because  he  affirms  that  to  know  is  always  '*  to  condition ;" 
and  therefore  if  we  know  the  unconditioned,  we  must  con- 
dition the  unconditioned,  and  limit  the  infinite.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  "we  believe  the  infinite,  but  do  not  know  it  to  be.  The 
sphere  of  our  faith,  is  wider  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge." 
But  to  know  as  related,  is  not  the  same  as  to  condition  in  the 
special  signification  in  which  the  unconditioned  and  the  infinite 
are  opposed  to  the  conditioned  and  the  finite.  The  knowledge 
of  the  unconditioned  may  be  a  priori,  intuitive,  and  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  knowledge  nevertheless.  It  may  be  higher  than 
24 
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any  reasoned  or  logically  defined  knowledge,  but  it  is  still 
knowledge. 

To  call  it  faith,  in  any  but  a  purely  technical  and  piivati 
B3nse  of  the  word,  is  to  put  it  out  of  all  relation  to  knowledge. 
To  contrast  it  with  knowledge  in  respect  to  its  essential  charac* 
teristics,  is  to  weaken  the  very  foundations  on  which  both 
knowledge  and  science  are  made  to  rest  Especially  is  this  th« 
case,  if  this  so-called  fidth  is  referred  to  an  impotence  of  the 
intellect,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  conscious  imbecility  and 
known  limitations  of  the  powers.  This  is  so  fisir  fix)m  being  true, 
th9t,  to  know  the  absolute,  is  to  know  in  the  highest  and  the 
most  positive  sense  possible  to  the  mind.  For  if  we  cannot 
assume  the  infinite,  we  can  neither  define  nor  reason  the  finite. 
Without  the  intuition  of  the  unconditioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  grounded  science  of  the  conditioned. 

§  344.  But  though  we  have  a  real  and  proper 
baiwtwSy°"r  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  we  do  not  therefore 
adequately.  attain  to  au  adequate  and  exhaustive,  or  what  is 
often  called  an  absolute  knowledge  of  it  But  this  forms  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reality  of  this  knowledge.  Indeed,  an  exhaustive 
knowledge,  even  of  the  finite,  is  only  ideally  conceivable,  but  is  in 
fact  impossible.  An  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of 
an  individual  object — e.  g,,  a  mass  of  rock,  a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a 
man,  would  imply  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  relations  which 
each  holds  to  every  other  object  in  the  universe,  in  respect  to  its 
properties  and  ends  — ^in  other  words,  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  the  universe  itself. 
^  ^  ,      ,       For  man,  the  unexhausted  finite  must  ever  be  as 

The  finite  nni-      i       .    /»    .  ■.-» 

Terse  infinite  to  the  infinite.    But  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  finite  in 

our  knowledge.  , 

part,  IS  not  inconsistent  with  the  proposition  that  he 
knows  it  in  truth.  Nor  ought  the  fact  that  man  knows  the  in- 
finite but  in  part,  to  be  used  to  prove  that,  so  fiir  as  he  knows  it, 
he  does  not  know  it  as  it  is.  To  man  there  is,  in  both  finite  and 
infinite,  a  background  always  unexplored,  and  which,  perhaps, 
never  can  be  explored  by  man.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  finite  is  as 
the  infinite  to  him.  The  limited  forest,  into  the  mazes  of  which 
the  child  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  shallow  abyss  the  depths  of 
which  he  has  not  ventured  to  sound,  are  to  him  the  symbols  of 
infinitude. 
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In  bath  finite  and  infinite,  there  is  a  common  myBtery,  whidi 
eannot  be  overcame^  and  that  is  the  mystery  of  aelf-exietence.  It 
does  not  relieve  this  mystery,  to  accept  the  fact  of  self-evolved 
and  self-evolving  forces  and  laws ;  nor  does  it  increase  it,  to  accept 
the  fact  of  a  self-existent  creating  intelligence  whom  we  assume 
to  explain  the  order  and  thought  of  the  finite  universe. 

We  may  then  positively  affirm  that  the  absolute  ia 
a  thinking  agenL  The  universe  is  a  thought  as  well  ^|^*S^*°*J* 
as  a  thing.  As  fraught  with  design,  it  reveals  thought 
as  well  as  force.  The  thought  includes  the  origination  of  the 
forces  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  the  combination  and  use  of 
them.  These  thoughts  must  relate  to  the  whole  universe.  If  so, 
it  follows  that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  a  single  thought,  and 
is  the  thought  of  an  individual  thinker.  If  gravitation  every- 
where prevails,  and  gravitation  is  a  thought  as  well  as  a  thing, 
then  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  and  is  affected  by 
gravitation,  is  a  single  thought.  But  a  thought  implies  a  think- 
ing agent,  and  if  the  universe  is  a  single  thought,  it  was  thought 
by  one  thinking  agent.  That  this  thinking  person  should  be 
self  existent,  involves  no  greater  mystery  than  a  self-existent  thing 
or  system  of  things. 

§  345.  We  assume  that  this  Absolute  exists,  in 
order  that  thought  and  science  may  be  possible.  We  ,^^21*  to  ^ 
do  not  demonstrate  his  being  by  deduction,  because  S^^.^^encl?*'* 
we  must  believe  it  in  order  to  reason  deductively. 
We  do  not  infer  this  by  induction,  because  induction  suppose?  it; 
but  we  show  that  every  man  who  believes  in  eidier,  or  in  both, 
must  assume  it,  or  give  up  his  confidence  both  in  these  processes 
and  in  their  results.  We  do  not  demonstrate  that  (jod  exists,  but 
that  every  man  must  asawme  thai  He  is.  We  analyze  the  several 
processes  of  knowledge  into  their  underlying  assumptions,  and 
we  find  that  the  one  assumption  which  underlies  them  all  is  a  self- 
existent  intelligence,  who  not  only  can  be  known  by  man,  but  who 
must  be  known  by  man  in  order  that  man  may  know  any  thing 
besides.  In  analyzing  our  psychological  processes,  we  develop 
and  demonstrate  an  ultimate  truth,  and  that  is  the  truth 
which  the  unsophisticated  intellect  of  child  and  man  requires 
and  accepts,  that  there  is  a  self-existent  personal  intelligenoey 
on  whom  the  universe  depends  for  the  being  and  the  relations  of 
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which  it  oonsiste.  We  are,  therefore,  not  alone  justified — we  are 
compelled — ^to  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  human  intellect  with 
the  assertion,  that  its  processes  involve  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  uncreated  Thinker,  whose  thoughts  can  be  interpreted  by 
the  created  intellect  which  is  made  in  His  image. 
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Black's,  Dr^  diticovery  of  carboaic  acid  gas, 
39:». 

Bliud,  the,  when  restored  to  sight,  137,  8 ; 
how  they  judge  of  form,  size,  etc.,  138 ;  the 
reports  of,  critically  noticed,  163-165. 

Bodily  organism,  97,  8. 

Bonnet,  theory  of  vibration,  227. 

Brain,  the  organ  of  the  soul,  38. 

Brown,  Dr.  T.,  denies  consciousness  of  egOL 
60;  admits  it,  70;  theory  of  tactual  and 
other  sensations,  123;  theory  of  sons3-per- 
caption,  193 ;  of  the  nature  of  the  concept, 
313 ;  of  intuitions,  436 ;  theory  of  causation, 
484,5. 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  F.,  advice  on  memory,  274. 

Categories.    (See  Intuition.) 

Causation,  and  caimlity,  chapter  on,  4^- 
499;  as  a  luw  principle  and  distinguished, 
481,  2;  the  priuciple  of,  intuitively  evident, 
484,6;  reasons  for,  487;  resolved  into  a 
time>relation,  484;  by  Tlume,  do.;  by 
Brown,  do.;  by  J.  8.  Hill,  485;  not  a  rela* 
tion  oi  time,  495,  6 ;  not  explained  by  in- 
duction, 488,  91 ;  nor  by  association,  489 ; 
not  gained  by  experience,  inner  or  outer, 
492-495;  Locke's  views,  4)2;  views  of  K. 
CoUard  and  M.  de  Diran  493 ;  theory  of  De 
Biran,  493-5;  two  positions  of,  493;  how 
tu  correct,  494-5;  denied  to  matter,  434; 
denied  to  created  spirits,  4J5 ;  Malebranche, 
do. ;  theories  d  priori^  4  5,  6 ;  explained  by 
law  of  contradiction,  49};  Wolf,  Kant  He- 
gel, do  ;  Uamilton's  explanation  by  the  law 
of  tfie  conditioned,  496-9;  objections  to, 
498, 9 ;  conclusion,  true  doctrine  of.  439. 

Cause  distinguished  from  condition,  483 ;  four 
clttsses  of,  499. 

Cerebralists.    (See  Cerebral  P/<ychology.) 

Cerebral  Psychology,  36 ;  supposes  conscious- 
uesrt,  37. 

Clarke,  2^.,  definition  of  space  and  time,  479. 

Cl'tssification,  how  it  aris^js,  335;  by  children 
and  Btvages,  336;  in  science,  do.;  relations 
to  knowledge,  337  ;  significance  of,  3:>8  ;  as- 
sumes final  cause,  514. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  on  the  arts  of  memory,  276, 7. 

Complex  notions,  333. 

Concept,  formation  of,  chapter  on,  327-339; 
of  material  objects,  327;  when  it  begins, 
do.;  similarity  discerned,  328;  involves 
analysis,  do. ;  attributes  distinguislicd,  do. ; 
called  abstra^'tion,  do.;  to  prescind,  do.; 
comparison,  eto. ;  generalization,  329;  pre- 
dication, do. ;  ai8umo=i  substance  and  attri- 
bute, do.;  appellations  concept,  330;  and 
notion,  do.  ;  not  a  percept,  do. ;  no*  an  im- 
tx^Q,  do.;  r.lative,  do.;  a  mental  product, 
do. ;  universal,  331 ;  predicable,  do. ;  re- 
spects attributes  only,  332;  concrete  and 
alKstrict,  do.;  sirapl*)  ani  complex,  33^^; 
content  and  extent,  3:J4 ;  mutual  relations 
of  the  tw  ),  3;i4-337  ;  how  far  they  add  to 
knowledge,  338 ;  theories  of  nature  of,  rliap- 
ter  on,  339-340  ;  Socrates  and  Pinto  on,  339 ; 
Aristotle,  do.;  Porphyry, the  Realists.  Nom- 
inalists, and  roncpptua'.ists,  34(»;  -homas 
Ilobbes,  340, 1;  John  Locke,  G.  \V,  Leibnitz, 
George  B.Berkeley  and  D.  Hume,  341-3; 
Reid,  Dr.  T.  Brown,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  343  ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  344;  I.  Kant,  344;  Ilegel,  315; 
nature  of.  chapter  on,  346-357  ;  distinguish- 
ed from  the  act,  345 ;  implies  substance  and 


attribate,  do. ;  is  relatlTe,  346 ;  founded  oi 
similarity,  do. ;  classiflea,  lio.  ;  gives  import 
to  name^  347 ;  the  import  explained  by  in- 
dividuals, do. ;  nominalists  how  fiu-  ri^t, 
347, 8 ;  the  conceptionalist,  349, 50 ;  the  ml- 
ist,  350,  2;  mistakes  of  the  realist,  352,  3; 
why  language  aids  thinkio];^,  353,  4 ;  m- 
bolic  and  intuitive  knowledge,  354-£7f 
formed  by  Judgment,  358  ;  how  related  to 
it,  359 ;  in  mathematics,  380  ;  of  space  aod 
time  objects.  464,  5  ;  mathematical,  do. ;  oi 
geometry,  do.;  of  number,  do.;  of  specs 
and  time,  476,  7. 

Concsptualists.  the,  339 ;  strife  a^usted,  348. 

Coacr^te  thinking,  325 ;  concepts,  382. 

Condillac  and  school,  on  tiie  origin  ol  knov* 
l^ge,  436. 

Conditioned.    (See  Infinite.) 

Consciousness,  and  natural  consciousness, 
chapter  on,  61-67:  defined,  61;  i^iplied  to 
any  act  of  knowledge,  61 ;  a  collective  tern 
for  all  the  intellectual  states,  62;  mets- 
phorical  uses  of,  do.  ;  proper  meaning,  do.; 
called  inner  sense,  do.;  called  appercep- 
tion, do. ;  German  equivalent  for,  68 ;  c^M 
rt>flection,  df*. ;  exercised  in  two  forms,  do; 
the  two  •defined,  64 ;  natural  oonscionsww 
as  an  act,  dt*. ;  an  act  of  knowledge,  do  ; 
results  in  a  product,  66 ;  is  net  generU,  do. ; 
conKiousness,  the  object,  66.  7 ;  olnlect  com- 
plex, do. ;  elements  threefold,  67 ;  relstioiu 
to  one  another,  67,  8 ;  elements  not  regard- 
ed with  equal  attention,  <f8 ;  the  activity  an 
object,  do. ;  also  the  ego,  70  1 ;  diffieii'nt 
viowR,  68,  9 ;  proof  that  we  are  consdoa 
of  the  ego,  7U;  unconscious  admissrios. 
70,1;  are  we  conscious  of  objects? 71, 2; 
summary  of  doctrine  of  consciousness,  2*2; 
object  of  c.  a  condition  of  being,  72 ;  J.*eB- 
cartes'  doctrine,  do. ;  c.  involves  all  the  cat- 
egories, 73  ;  development  and  growth  cf  c, 
74,  5  ;  exercised  more  or  less  completelf  in 
different  persons,  75 ;  capacity  for,  not  de- 
veloped, 70;  latent  modifications  of,  *to.: 
capable  of  degrees,  76,  7 ;  Leibnits's  iloc- 
trine  of,  77;  philosophical  or  reflective, 
chapter  on,  78-93 ;  characterised  by  att  en- 
tion,  78;  the  morbid  consciousness  in  clil- 
drcn,  hypochondriacs,  etc.,  78,  9 ;  egoi>>tic 
consciousness,  79 ;  ethical  type,  do. ;  in  Jm 
reflectiv,  attention  is  persistent,  80;  com- 
prehensive, 81 ;  comparative  and  clnssify- 
ing,  81,2;  interpretive,  82;  searches  for 
conditions  and  laws,  do.;  relations  to  nat- 
ural consciousness,  82,  3 ;  imparts  new 
knowledge,  83 ;  in  what  sense,  do. ;  rela- 
tions of  language  to  each.  84,  5 ;  does  not 
create  phenomena,  85 ;  dangers  from  exact 
terminology,  do. ;  psychology,  tried  by  the 
language  of  common  life,  85,  6 ;  by  the  ac- 
tions, 87 ;  conditions  of  the  successful  in- 
terpretation of  both,  8S,  9  ;  why  m'  n  ar« 
so  positive  in  their  philosophicsd  opinions, 
88  ;  explains  slow  progress  of  psj  chology, 
89 ;  explains  difficulties  in  studying  psy 
chologv,  90-92. 

Cons  Tvativo  faculty.    (See  Memory.) 

Content,  of  notion,  334. 

Contradiction,  law  of,  453. 

Copernicus,  discovery,  397. 

Copula,  force  of,  361,  3. 

Cousin,  on  origin  of  knowledge,  425;  viewi 
of  intuition,  437. 

Critical  or   speculative  stage  of  knowledge 
62. 
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JDaltoii*B  discovery  of  chemical  eqaivalents, 
395,6. 

Dana,  on  species,  353. 

Darwin,  on  species,  352. 

Davy's  discovery,  396,  7. 

Deaf  mates,rea8on  why  they  cannot  speak,142. 

Deduction,  chapter  on,  366-377  ;  how  related 
to  induction,  367,  8 ;  its  two  forms,  369,  71 ; 
is  not  explained  by  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
ftuRo,  371,  2;  but  rests  on  the  relation  of 
reason  to  consequent,  373;  this  rests  on 
causation,  374,  7 ;  varieties  of,  chapter  on, 
378-391 ;  various  clashes  of,  378 ;  probable 
S78,  9 ;  mathematical,  380,  3 ;  not  purely 
deduction,  383,  4 ;  examples  of,  384, 5 ;  im- 
mediate or  logical,  386,  7  ;  distinguished 
from  the  process  of  preparation,  388,  9 ; 
does  it  add  t)  knowledge  ?  389. 

Definition,  361,  3. 

Democritus,  theory  of  sen^o-perception,  191. 

De8carte3,  cogito^  ergo  nun^  72^  theory  of 
sense-perception,  193,  5 ;  on  innate  ideas, 
442;  on  final  cause,  509. 

Design,  or  final  cause,  chapter  on,  498-523 ; 
(see  Final  Cause ;)  how  related  to  adapta- 
tion, 499. 

Development,  of  the  intellect  explained,  51, 2 ; 
order  and  stages  of,  do. ;  *of  consciousness, 
stages  of,  74,  6 ;  of  sense-perception,  chap- 
ter on,  150-I6i;  of  touch,  154-156;  of  vis- 
ion, 156-159. 

Dianoetic  faculty,  59. 

Dkitam  de  omni  et  nuZZb,  372. 

Discovery  and  Invention,  the  conditions  of, 
40J^413 ;  attention,  410;  familiarity,  411; 
constructive  imagination,  411, 12 ;  wise  judg- 
ment, 413 ;  ready  deduction,  do. ;  reference 
to  Divine  mind,  414, 15 ;  experiment,  415. 

Diversity  or  otherness,  relation  of,  449 ;  pro- 
position expressing  it,  do. ;  relation  to  nega- 
tion, 450. 

Division  of  the  concept,  364. 

Dreams,  and  dreaming,  283-286 ;  dreams,  the 
soul  active  constantly,  283,  4 ;  the  soul  acts 
with  feeble  energy,  284;  with  varying 
energy,  do.;  representative  power  active, 
do.;  irregular,  cfo. ;  the  judgment  feeble, 
do. ;  tlte  reasoning  power,  284,  5 ;  conscious- 
ness feeble,  286;  estimates  of  time  in,  do.; 
moral  responsibility  in,  do. ;  the  emotion 
in,  do. ;  the  activity  of  the  will  in,  do, 

Dugald  Stewart.    (See  htewart.) 

Duratioa,  how  related  to  the  sours  acts,  456 ; 
applied  to  two  objects,  457;  relations  of 
do.  ;  void,  do  ;  relations  to  extension,  458 ; 
transferred  to  material  acts,  do  ;  measures 
of,  whence  derived,  do. ;  language  of,  459 ; 
how  related  to  time,  do. ;  aiBrm<^  of  events, 
but  not  of  time,  do. 

Bgo,  the,  known  in  consciousness.  70, 1 ;  de- 
nied by  many,  do. ;  distinguished  from  the 
s  -If.  83,  4. 

Elaborative  faculty,  59. 

Jfimpedocles,  theory  of  sense-perception,  190, 1. 

Enthymeme,  the,  369. 

JSrror,  possible  of  relations  only,  45 ;  of  the 
sens3S  beloug  to  the  acquired  sense-per- 
ceptions, 144 ;  two  classes  of,  144,  5. 

Ethics,  its  relation  to  psychology,  7,  8 ;  as- 
sumes final  cause,  520. 

Essence,  362. 

Event,  defined,  482 ;  different  classes  of,  482, 3. 

Excluded  middle,  law  of,  453. 

fixt«nded  objects  limited,  43. 


Extension  known  in  perception,  106 ;  in  vis* 
ion  superficial  only,  128;  extra  organic, 
how  acquired,  154,  5 ;  known  in  sense-per- 
ception, 455 ;  blended  with  matter,  do. ;  the 
several  relations  of,  456 ;  relations  to  dura- 
tion, 458,9;  related  to  sfiace,  473;  limits 
objects,  474;  affirmed  of  objects  not  of 
space,  475. 

Extent ,  of  notion  defined,  334 ;  of  mathemat- 
ical concepts,  382. 

Externality,  known  in  perception,  105,  6;  in 
touch,  122 ;  two  meanings  of,  do. ;  of  the 
body  to  the  soul,  123,  4 ;  of  one  body  to 
another,  do. ;  extra  or^uiic,  how  acquired, 
154-156. 

Eye,  the  structure  of,  126 ;  single  objects  seen 
with  two  eyes,  129,  30 ;  dignity  of  131,  2. 

Fasulties  of  the  soul,  21-34;  the  soul,  not 
parts  or  organs,  24;  often  so  miscon- 
ceiv.  d,  25  ;  do  not  act  apart,  do. ;  grounds 
of  belif-f  in,  25-27  ;  states  like  and  unlike, 
26;  one  dependent  on  another,  do.;  distin- 
guishable by  a  prominent  element,  do.; 
more  obvious  than  powers  of  matter,  27; 
why  called  human,  28;  not  independent, 
do.;  relations  of,  important  in  education, 
28,9;  history  of  doctrine  of,  31,2;  syn- 
onyms for,  83,  4 ;  of  the  intellect,  how  con- 
ceived, 53,  4 ;  leading  faculties  named,  54 
severally  defined,  64^80. 

Fainting.    (See  Phantasy.) 

Fichte,  T.  O.,  on  the  categories,  444. 

Final  cause,  chapter  on,  499-528 ;  terms  ex* 
plained,  division  of  causes,  500 ;  the  rela- 
tion discerned  a  priori,  501 ;  reasons  for 
the  position,  501-505 ;  the  mind  seeks  this 
relation,  501 ;  acknowledges  it  to  be  higher, 
do.;  is  of  service  in  discovery,  do.;  the 
only  basis  of  dcdnction,  503 ;  explains  or- 
ganic phenomena,  502 ;  conspicuous  in  the 
highest  order  of  bein^,  504 ;  does  not  dis- 
place efficient  causes,  Wb ;  objections  to  the 
position,  505-513 ,  men  mistake,  505 ;  they 
cannot  test  their  inductions,  500 ;  the  rela- 
tion subjective  only,  do.;  involves  two 
principles,  508;  hinders  disiovery,  509; 
Bacon  and  Descartes  on,  do.;  adaptations 
are  necessary  conoitions  only,  510;  limi- 
ted, 511 ;  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  unlimi- 
ted Being,  512 ;  application  of  the  principle, 
do. ;  in  metaphysics,  do. ;  in  induction,  do.; 
in  the  formation  of  the  concepts  do.; 
in  classification,  513;  in  the  notion  of  an 
individual,  do;  as  a  rule  of  truth,  514;  in 
mathematics,  do. ;  in  geology  and  paleon- 
tology, 515 ;  in  ])hil.  geography,  516 :  in 
comp.  anatomy,  517 ;  in  physiology,  do. ; 
in  anthropology,  do.;  in  psychology,  519; 
in  ethics,  520 ;  in  tlieul  gy,  521 ;  twoclHSses 
of  theories  of  Ood,  521 ;  reasons  for  accept- 
ing a  personal  Ood,  522. 

Finito  and  the  Infinite,  (see  Infinite);  and 
conditioned,  the  chapter  on,  541;  result 
of  procenses  of  knowledge,  do.;  the  finite 
universe  how  conceived,  64l2  ;  is  limited  and 
conditioned,  543. 

First  principles.    (See  Intuition.) 

First  truths.    (Seu  Intuition.) 

Forgetful ness.    (t^ee  Memory.) 

Forgotten.    (See  Memory.) 

Formal  cause,  500. 

FormHl  categories,  446 ;  chapter  on,  446-45&. 

Forms,  of  thought  and  being.  324;  of  know* 
ledge,  Kant  ana  Hamilton  error,  coucer* 
ing,  538. 
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Trankllrj't  disooTery  of  electricity,  394^  5. 
Functions  of  the  soul  defined,  8S. 

Galileo,  discovery  by,  398. 

Gassendi,  illustration  of  memory,  263. 

Generalization,  319,  22. 

Geof^raphy,  Phil^  assumes  final  cause,  329. 

G'  ology,  assumes  final  cause,  516. 

Geometrical  rt«8oning,  (see  Mathematical 
quantities) ;  constructions  of,  802,  3 ;  fig- 
ures, construction  of,  304;  quantities  mea- 
surable, 305;  example  of,  335;  concepts, 
how  formed,  46G ;  rests  on  what  assump- 
tion*, 467 ;  postulates  of,  do. 

dk>d,  belief  in.  assumed  in  inductiye  and  sci- 
entific knowledge,  408. 

Habit,  relation  to  association,  248 ;  theory  of, 
do. ;  often  supposes  a  difficulty,  do. ;  bodily, 
do. ;  mental,  249 ;  emotional,  do. 

Ballucinationx,  216 ;  case  of  Nicolai,  293 ;  not 
purely  physical,  do. ;  how  explained,  <2o. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  division  of  faculties,  32 ; 
consciousness  of  Ego,  69 ;  theory  of  extra- 
organic  perception,  156,7;  doctrine  of  la- 
tent modifications,  244;  on  the  nature  of 
the  concept.  843 ;  Hamilton's  dictum  of  the 
syllogism,  872;  on  origin  of  knowledge, 
424;  positive  and  negative  necessity,  441 ; 
theory  of  causation  by  law  of  the  condi- 
tioned, 495-498,  S99.;  of  primary,  secondary 
and  secnndo-primary  qualities,  535 ;  on  the 
real  and  phenomenal,  538,  9;  negative 
thinking,  546-550;  on  the  Infinite,  549. 

Harvey's  discovery  prompted  by  final  cause, 
502. 

Hauser,  Gasper,  how  the  world  looked  to, 
162. 

Hearing,  sense-perceptions  of.  113-116 ;  organ, 
113 ;  varieties,  how  far  distinguishable,  114, 
15;  condition  of  language,  115;  expresses 
feeling,  do. ;  dignity,  116 ;  acquired  per- 
ceptions of,  133,  4. 

Hegel,  on  the  nature  of  the  concept,  446 ;  on 
the  citegories,  446 ;  being  equals  nothing, 
44S  *  orror  iio» 

Herba'rt,  doctrine  of  faculties,  32 ;  theory  of 
sense-perception,  204. 

Herbert  Spencer,  (see  Spencer,)  an  associa- 
tionalist,  38;  doctrine  of  necessary  truths, 
39-40. 

Hobbes,  crude  views  of  association,  231,  2 ; 
often-quoted  illustration,  243. 

Hume  denies  consciousness  of  ego,  68 ;  enum- 
eration of  laws  of  as^Kiciation,  232 ;  doctrine 
of  the  concept,  342 ;  on  tuitions,  430 ;  the- 
ory of  causation,  do. 

Ideals,  nature  of,  301 ;  varieties  of,  304,  6;  re 
lated  to  individual  experience,  306, 7. 

Identity,  law  of,  etc.,  do  not  explain  deduc- 
tion, 371,  2;  category  of,  452;  afflrmable  of 
spirit  and  matter,  do. ;  logical  law  of  do. ; 
concerns  concepts,  do.;  guards  against 
what,  540  ;  founded  on  real  identity,  misap- 
plication of  by  Hegel  and  others,  do. ;  of 
material  substance,  do. 

Image,  technical  name  for  objects  of  repre- 
sentation, 209 ;  relation  to  concept,  349  ;  of 
space  and  time  objects,  467. 

Imagination,  a  modification  of  representation, 
211 ;  mithematlcal,  212;  poetic,  213 ;  philo- 
sophical, do.;  the,  chapter  on,  295-318; 
materials  and  conditions  lor,  295,  6 ;  space 


and  time,  295 ;  tbought-relatioas,  296;  m*. 
terial  qualities,  do. ;  spiritual,  do. ;  how  fat 
can  it  modify  these  materials?  29&-301 ;  Iti 
combining  office,  301 ;  ideidization  of  space 
and  time  objects,  the  mathematical  imag 
ination,  301, 3 ;  psychical  idealizaticm, 
803,4;  ci^iMible  of  growth  and  culture, 
307, 9 ;  constantly  exercised,  do. ;  the  poetic, 
309, 12;  the  philosophic,  812,  14;  the  ethi- 
cal, 814, 15 ;  the  religious,  316-318. 

Imaging,  of  concepts,  3-^ ;  of  space  and  time 
objects,  460 ;  of  the  infinite,  etc.,  316-318. 

Individual,  notion  of,  rests  on  final  cause,  499. 

Induction,  relation  to  psychology,  35;  how 
related  to  deduction,  367,  8 ;  chapter  on, 
391-416;  loosely  defined,  392;  the  so-called 
purely  logical,  do. ;  proper  induction,  893; 
very  frequent,  do.  ;  how  differs  from  simple 
judgment,  do. ;  importance  of  a  correct 
theory,  oi;  do. ;  in  science,  894^-399 ;  why  in 
science  more  difficult,  400-402;  the  prob- 
lem of,  difficult,  403;  involves  certain  as* 
sumptions,  404-408 ;  three  roles  of  induc- 
tion, 408 ;  conditions  of  successfal  hypothec 
sis,  410-413 ;  relation  of  experiments,  415. 

Inductive  science.    (See  Induction.) 

Infants  capable  of  induction,  446,  7 ;  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  in,  150,  2 ;  learns  to  touch, 
162. 

Infinite,  nnconditioned  and  absolute,  chap- 
ter on,  541-656 ;  relations  to  the  finite,  541, 2 ; 
literal  import  of  infinite,  543;  transferred 
from  quantity  to  quality,  644 ;  variety  of 
senses  of,  do. ;  the  terms  used  in  the  con- 
crete and  abstract,  546 ;  not  negative  con- 
ceptions, 547;  not  produced  by  negative 
thinking,  do. ;  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  (2o.; 
not  unrelated,  548 ;  Spinoza,  do. ;  Hobl>e8' 
doctrine  of,  do. ;  not  the  sum  total  of  being, 
549 ;  totality  not  infinite,  do, ;  not  amatter 
of  quantity,  do. ;  not  one  and  simple,  rio. ; 
is  knowable,  that  and  what  it  is,  550;  Her- 
bert Spencer's  doctrine  of,  do. ;  « annot  be 
imagined,  551 ;  Kant's  antinomies  explain- 
ed, do.;  not  known  by  reasouiug  or  induc- 
tion, 552 ;  not  defined  for  classification,  do.; 
holds  relations  to  the  finite,  do. ;  known  by 
knowledge,  and  not  by  iaith  or  feeling, 
do.;  not  known  exhaustively,  554;  self-ex- 
istence common  to  the  finite  and  infinite, 
555 ;  is  a  thinking  person,  655 ;  relations 
to  space  and  time,  556. 

Innate  Ideas,  1  octrino  of,  435. 

Inner  sense.    (See  Consciousness.) 

Insanity,  294,  6. 

Intellect,  growth  and  development  of,  61,2; 
rules  for  culture  of,  52,  3 ;  faculties  of,  64; 
learns  to  control  the  body,  141, 3 ;  its  state 
betore  sense-perception,  150. 

Intuition  and  Intuitive  knowledge,  58,  Part 
IV.,  419-566;  defined  and  enumerated,  chap- 
ter on,  419-433;  not  ptained  by  ordinary 
processes,  422 ;  referred  by  some  to  a  spe* 
cial  faculty,  do. ;  vnrioiis  appellations  for, 
do. ;  not  first  in  time,  422 ;  Locke's  polemic 
against,  do.;  first  in  logical  importance, 
do. ;  In  what  sense  principles,  423 ;  differ 
ent  senses  of  the  word,  do. ;  how  related 
to  origin  of  knowledge,  424;  stages  of  ths 
mind's  progress  in,  425-427  ;  i  xplanatioD 
of  the  limited  assent  to  them,  4^7 ;  test<«d 
by  the  language  and  actions  of  men,  428,  9; 
three  criteria,  429 ;  logically  independent, 
do. ;  divided  into  three  classes,  43:^ ;  theo- 
ries of,  chapter  on.  433-446;  of  direct  m«» 
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tal  vision,  434 ;  liglit  of  nature,  do. ;  innate 
ideas,  do  ;  schoul  of  Locke,  436 ;  Condillao, 
44D ;  Hume,  do. ;  of  the  associational  school, 
do. ;  Dr.  Reid  and  the  Scottish  school,  437  ; 
the  French  school,  do.;  Kant  and  his 
school,  438;  criticism  of;  439,40;  UamU- 
ton,  441;  of  faith,  do.;  Schleiermacher, 
443;  ethical  school,  444;  J.  O.  Fichte,  do.; 
Scheilirg  and  Hegel,  446;  Herbart,  do.; 
Trendelenburg,  do. 

Judgment,  rhapter  on,  35S-366;  forms  the 
concept,  359 ;  how  related  to  the  concept, 
do.;  psychological  and  logical,  do.;  the 
logical  judgment,  360;  force  of  the  copula, 
361;  judgment  of  content,  do.;  essence, 
362;  judgment  of  extent,  363;  importance 
to  science,  364 ;  propositions  of  extent  and 
content  bov  related,  365. 

Kant,  theory  of  sense-perception,  203 ;  on  the 
nature  of  the  concept,  345 ;  on  origin  of 
knowledge,  424 ;  views  of  categories  and 
intuitions,  438 ;  criticism  of,  439 ;  of  practi- 
cal reason,  442 ;  doctrine  of  space  and  time, 
478 ;  on  causations,  495 ;  error  concerning 
forms  of  knowledge,  538 ;  the  thing  in  itself ^ 
532  ;  on  the  real  and  phenomenal,  540 ;  an- 
tinomies, 550. 

Kepler,  discovery  by,  398 ;  exclamation,  414. 

Knowledge  defined  and  discussed,  42-50 ;  how 
far  definable,  42 ;  is  action,  do. ;  exercised 
onder  conditions,  do.;  these  various,  43; 
two  classes  of  objects,  43 ;  preparation  of 
objects,  44 ;  involves  certainty,  do. ;  being 
its  correlate,  do.;  involves  apprehension, 
of  relations,  45;  objection,  do.;  involves 
analysis  and  synthesis,  46 ;  when  the  pro- 
cess is  complete,  46,  7  ;  those  products  ob- 
jects of  subsequent  knowledge,  47  ;  repre- 
sentative and  represented  knowledge,  do. ; 
acts  of  kn.  diverse  in  energy,  do. ;  atten- 
tion, 47,  8 ;  some  objects  known  more  easi- 
ly than  others,  do. ;  psychological  and  phil- 
osophical kn.,  48 ;  critical  st^e  of  kn.,  50 ; 
direct  and  reflex,  of  matter  and  spirit,  534 ; 
direct  involves  apprehension  of  being  as 
well  as  relations,  do.;  reflex,  difficult  to 
analyze,  do. 

Language,  relation  to  psychological  truth, 
84;  of  common  life,  a  test  of  truth,  85 ;  in- 
fluenced by  association,  253;  relation  to 
thought,  226,  7  ;  the  study  of,  327. 

Law,  its  relations  to  psychology,  8. 

Law  and  power,  481. 

Leibnitz,  doctrine  of  latei^t  consciousness, 
76;  latent  modifications  in  association, 
244 ;  on  the  sufficient  reason,  375 ;  criticism 
on  Locke's  doctrine  of  r-'gin  of  knowledge, 
424;  on  intuitions,  43o,  sufficient  reason 
as  applied  by  Wolf,  491. 

Light  of  nature,  434. 

Limit  and  limitation  of  objects  and  events,  469. 

Limited,  the  distinguished  from  the  condi- 
tioned, 648. 

Locke,  doctrine  of  reflection  and  conscious- 
ness, 63 ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  195,  6 ; 
doctrine  of  knowledge,  196 ;  of  association, 
231 ;  on  the  syllogism,  434 ;  on  innate  ideas. 
383;  on  intuitions,  etc.,  422;  theory  of^ 
causation,  491 ;  relation  to  Mill  and  Hume, 
do.;  to  de  Birau,  do.;  to  his  own  doctrine 
of  knowledf^e,  do.;  on  substance,  632; 
ou  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  636. 


Logic,  its  relation  to  Psychology,  9 ;  to  met** 

physics,  10. 
Logical  relation  of  processes  and  products, 

49|;  contrasted  with  psychologiccJ,  50;  d« 

not  always  coincide,  do. 


Mass,  theory  of  association,  235. 

Malebranche,  theory  of  sense-perception,  195; 
of  causation.  494. 

Mansel,  U.  L.,  on  negative  thinking,  and  on 
the  Infinite,  etc.,  547-550. 

Biaterialism  accounted  for,  12-13 ;  arguments 
in  favor  of,  14 — 17;  counter-arguments. 
17-21. 

Matericdists,  their  views  of  psychology,  36. 

Mathematical  afiections  of  matter,  Stewart's 
doctrine  of,  535. 

Mathematical,  reasoning,  380-386;  its  enti- 
ties or  concepts,  380-383 ;  into  categories. 
419-433. 

Mathematical  relations,  chapter  on.  464; 
quantity,  465 ;  concepts,  two  classes  of,  do. ; 
application  to  matter,  do. ;  to  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  469 ;  to  light,  sound,  and 
heat,  do. ;  suggested  and  defined  by  motion, 
471. 

Mathematics,  rests  on  final  cause,  514. 

Matter,  relations  of  the  soul  to,  11-24 ;  phe- 
nomena first  attended  to,  12;  preposses- 
sions which  it  engenders,  13;  furnishes 
Ismguago  for  physical  phenomena,  22-24. 

Matter  and  form,  in  sense-perception,  192,  3. 

Matter,  its  capacity  to  be  perceived  not  an 
attribute,  535,  6 ;  known  as  being,  do. ;  its 
most  important  relations  to  the  soul  as 
sentient,  do. 

Measuriement  involves  number,  462 ;  involves 
both  number  and  magnitude,  do. 

Memory  a  modification  of  representation, 
210, 11 ;  chapter  on,  254-278 ;  essential  ele* 
ments  in  an  act  of,  254-256 ;  memory  tech- 
nically defined,  256,  7 ;  representation  and 
recognition,  257 ;  spontaneous  and  inten- 
tional, 258 ;  spontaneous  defined,  do. ;  orig- 
inal difierences  in,  do. ;  relations  peculiar 
to  it,  259 ;  its  value,  do. ;  requires  the  ration- 
al  also,  260 ;  the  intentional  memory  defin- 
ed, do. ;  relations  to  the  knowing  mind, 
260, 1 ;  recovery  of  forgotten  objects,  262, 8; 
memory  as  the  power  to  retain,  263 ;  how 
accounted  for,  do. ;  figurative  explanations, 
Gassendi's,  do. ;  ready  and  tenacious,  do. ; 
forgetfulness,  264;  forgotten  knowledge 
recovered,  265,  6 ;  dependence  on  the  bodily 
condition,  do. ;  infiuenced  by  the  season  or 
the  time  of  the  day,  266 ;  sudden  loss  of 
memory,  267 ;  how  explained,  do, ;  varie- 
ties of,  268-271 ;  development  of,  271,  2 ;  In 
infancy,  childhood  and  youth,  do. ;  culti- 
vation of  the  mem-iry,  273-277;  fundamen- 
tal principles,  274,  Buxton's  advice,  do.; 
artificial  memory,  do.;  value,  objections. 
275 ;  when  useful,  276 ;  Coleridge's  arts  of 
memory,  277 ;  moral  conditions  of,  277. 

Metaphysics,  \U  relations  to  psych.,  9:  to 
logic,  do. ;  assumes  final  cause,  612. 

Microcosm,  the  soul  a,  73. 

Middle  terms,  369-874;  invention  of,  889. 

Mill,  James,  an  associationalist,  88;  denies 
consciousness  of  ego,  70;  admits  it.  71; 
doctrine  of  association,  232;  on  intultiou, 
486. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  an  associationalist,  88; 
doctrine  of  necessary  truths,  39;  cofntoieii» 
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oest  of  ego,  70;  doctrine  of  association, 
232 ;  on  the  nature  of  the  concept,  344 ;  doc- 
trine of  the  syllogism,  370 ;  on  intuitions 
and  first  truths,  4SG ;  theory  of  causation, 
487 ;  relation  to  those  of  Uume  and  Brown, 
do. ;  definition  of  the  sou},  529 ;  definition  o/ 
body,  error  in,  do. 

Mind  and  matter,  chapter  on,  525-^540. 

Mnemonics.    (See  Memory.) 

Morell,  J.  D.,  perception  into  classification, 
176. 

Motion  bodily,  provision  for,  by  nature,  140 ; 
for  combined  activity,  141 ;  how  controlled 
by  the  intellect,  141-3 ;  aids  sense-percep- 
tion, 172. 

Motion,  relation  of  space  and  time  concepts 
to,  470;  universality  of,  do. ;  indicates  posi- 
tion and  rest,  471 ;  suggests  time  relations, 
do. ;  mathematical  quantities,  do.;  the  con- 
dition of  generalization,  do. 

MUller,  J.,  theory  of  nerve  endings  in  touch, 
121;  theory  of  extra-organic  perception, 
156 ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  do. 

Muscular  sense-perceptions  defined  and  divi- 
ded, 109;  lowest  in  rank,  do.;  in  touch, 
117, 18;  first  developed,  153. 

Names,  significance  of,  338.  (See  Words.)  Of 
concepts,  advantages  of,  are  sensuous, 
353,4. 

Negative  notions,  448. 

Nerves,  reflex  action  of,  99 ;  afferent  and 
efferent,  do. ;  subject  to  various  affections, 
do. ;  special  function  in  sensation,  do. 

Nervous  system  described,  98. 

Newton,  discovery  by,  407. 

Noetic  faculty,  59. 

Nominalists,  the,  341-47;  strife  adjusted, 
349,  50. 

Nothing,  Hegel's  use  of,  450. 

Notion.    (See  Concept.) 

Number,  how  developed,  462 ;  defined,  468 ; 
relations,  bow  symbolized,  do.;  concepts 
of,  do. ;  application  to  magnitude,  do. 

Objects— object- and  subject-,  43;  material 
distinguished  from  percepts,  165;  involve 
two  reIaV;ion8, 166 ;  percepts  united  in  space 
and  time,  166-8 ;  involve  substance  and  at- 
tribute, 168-171. 

Oi^nic  sense-perceptions,  110. 

Original  sense-perceptions  defined,  132. 

Owen,  on  species,  353. 

Perception.    (See  Sense-perception.) 

Perception,  proper,  Hamilton's  doctrine  of, 
104 ;  defined,  105-109 ;  an  act  of  knowledge, 
105;  a  nofiv-ego^  do.;  an  extended  non-ego^ 
106;  accompanies  every  sense,  do.;  with 
varying  clearness,  107 ;  in  inverse  ratio  to 
••ensation-proper,  do.;  in  different  sensa- 
tions and  senses,  108 ;  of  touch,  120-125 ;  in 
vision,  128-131 ;  acquired,  132. 

^erccpts,  how  gained,  165 ;  how  combined, 
do. ;  distinguished  from  things,  do. ;  com- 
bined into  things  by  two  stages,  166. 

Phantasy,  a  modification  of  representation, 
211 ;  chapter  on,  278-295  ;  defined,  278 ;  ex- 
amples of,  do. ;  why  infrequent,  278 ;  faint- 
ing, sleep,  etc.,  278,  9 ;  several  suppositions 
possible,  279 ;  why  probably  explicable  by 
laws,  279 ;  depend  on  laws  of  representa- 
tion, do. ;  bodily  condition  inflaential.  280 ; 
creative  power  possible  in,  281 ;  sleep  con- 
fiidored   physiologically,    282;    prominent 


phenomena,  do.;  considered  psychologL 
cally,  283-286;  somnambulism,  286-294/ 
insanity,  294. 

Phenomenal  and  real.    (See  Real.) 

Phenomenon  defined,  34. 

Philosophical  consciousness.   (See  Con8cioa» 
ness.) 

Physiology  defined,  2 ;  assumes  final  oaoBei 
517. 

Plato,  theory  of  sense-perception,  191;  on 
universals,  339,  40. 

Political  Science,  its  relation  to  psychology 
8. 

Porphyry's  Questions  on  universals,  340. 

Postulates,  381. 

Power  and  law  distinguished,  376. 

Powers  of  the  soul.    (See  Faculties.) 

Predicable,  331. 

Prescind,  to,  328. 

Presentation.    (See  Presentative  Knowledge.) 

Presentative    Faculty  defined  and    divided, 
55,6. 

Presentative  Knowledge,  Part  I.,  61-206. 

Primary  laws  of  association,  227-240. 

Primary  Qualities,  535,  6. 

Principle,  various  senses  of  the  term,  423, 4. 

Probable  or  problematical  reasoning,  378,  9; 
founded  on  causes  and  laws,  279. 

Proposition.    (See  Judgment.) 

Psychological  contrasted  with  logical  rela- 
tions, 49. 

Psychology  defined  and  vindicated,  1-11 ;  im- 
properly named,  1 ;  properly  a  science,  do. ; 
relations  to  psychology  and  anthropology, 
2,  3;  its  phenomena  peculiar,  S;  known  by 
consciousness,  do. ;  interest  of,  do. ;  value 
of,  promotes  self-knowledge,  4 ;  teaches  self- 
control,  do. ;  promotes  moral  culture,  do.  ; 
aids  in  understanding  others,  6 ;  indispen- 
sable to  educators,  do. ;  aids  in  the  study 
and  enjoyment  of  literature,  6,  7;  the 
mother  of  all  the  human  sciences,  7 ;  re- 
lation to  ethics,  do. ;  to  political  and  social 
science,  8;  to  law,  do.;  to  eestbetics,  do.;  to 
theology,  do. ;  special  relation  to  logic  and 
metaphysics,  9 ;  why  called  phil.  and  met., 
10 ;  disciplines  to  method,  do. ;  a  branch 
of  physics,  11 ;  why  distrusted,  11, 12 ;  ita 
phenomena  overlooked,  12;  resolved  into 
material  agencies,  13;  is  it  a  science? 
3-4-41 ;  ithe  materials,  whence  derived,  34, 6 ; 
an  inductive  science,  31 ;  also  the  science 
of  induction,  35;  objections  against  psy- 
chology as  a  science,  35,6;  answers,  do.\ 
views  of  materialists,  36;  of  cerebralists, 
do. ;  views  refuted,  37 ;  phrenologists,  do. ; 
Associationalists,  38-40 ;  a  priori  theory, 
40 ;  wherein  defective,  41 ;  method  of  ob- 
serving and  interpreting  its  phenomena^ 
80-82;  in  what  sense  imparts  new  know- 
ledge, 83 ;  aided  by  language,  84 ;  misled 
bv  exact  terminology,  85;  tried  by  the 
language  of  common  life,  86,  6;  by  the  ac- 
tions, how  it  can  interpret  both,  87 ;  why 
men  are  so  positive  in  their  theories  of, 
88 ;  slow  progress  and  divisions  explained," 
89. 90 ;  special  diflBculties  of  studying, 
90;92 

Qualities  of  matter,  primary  and  secondary, 
535,  6;  two  and  threefold  classification, 
do.;  Aristotle's,  Descartes',  and  Locke's, 
do.;  Reid's,  Stewart's  and  Hamilton's,  do.; 
the  secundo-primary  not  established,  dn; ; 
Hamilton's  locomotive  energy,  do. ;  are  the 
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primary  qualities  essential  to  the  notion  of 
matter?  536 ;  do  they  give  real  knowledge  ? 
639. 
(Quantity,    relations   of,  456 ;   mathematical, 
466. 

Seal  and  phenomenal,  636-539 ;  contrasted  in 
two  senses,  do.;  Kant's  doctrine  of,  do.; 
Hamilton's,  640 ;  their  views  criticised,  do.; 
question  not  peculiar  to  philosophers,  do. ; 
special  sense  uf  roul,  do. ;  relations  of  the 
intellect  trustworthy,  do. 

Real  categories,  54U. 

Realism,  truth,  and  significance  of,  350-352 ; 
assert  permanent  relations,  351 ;  mistakes, 
862. 

Realists.    (See  Realism.) 

Reason  and  consequent,  relation  of,  373,  4. 

Reason  to.    (See  Beasouing.) 

Reasoning,  deductive,  chapter  on,  366-377; 
reasoning  implies  judgment,  366,  7  ;  induc- 
tive and  deductive,  367;  often  co^joined, 
SOB ;  deductive,  (see  Doductiou ; )  probable, 
878-380;  mathematical,  380-386;  formal, 
386,7. 

Redintegration,  law  of,  234,  6 ;  how  far  it  ac- 
counts for  the  laws  of  association,  235,  6. 

Reflection,  as  used  by  Locke.  63. 

/deflective  consciousness.  (See  Conscious* 
ness.) 

Regulative  faculty,  59. 

Reid,  consciousness  of  ego,  69 ;  defective  view 
of  sensation,  103 ;  theory  of  perceiving  ex- 
ternality by  touch,  107 ;  theory  of  sense- 
perception,  198 :  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
cept, 342,  3 :  on  axioms,  383 ;  on  intuition 
and  first  truths,  437. 

Relations  involved  in  knowledge,  45,  6 ;  ob- 
jects unrelated,  46 ;  relations  do  not  attract 
ideas,  232,  3 ;  of  place  in  assoc,  233 ;  of  time 
and  of  both,  do. ;  of  similarity  and  con- 
trast, do. ;  of  cause  and  effect,  do. ;  of  means 
and  end,  234;  general  relations  or  catego- 
rics,*(see  C. ;)  formal  relations,  chapter  on, 
446-454 ;  mathematical,  chapter  on,  454-480. 

Relative  notions,  449. 

Repetition,  in  sense-perception,  excites  in- 
terest, 173-5. 

Representation,  defined,  56 ;  its  objects,  e2o.; 
conditions,  57. 

Representation  and  R.  Kn.,  Part  II.,  206-295 ; 
defined,  206 ;  not  limited  to  sensible  objects, 
do.;  a  creative  power,  207;  appellations 
for, 207,  8;  objects  of,  208;  iudividuul,  do.; 
involve  relations,  209 ;  no  technical  names 
for  objects,  of,  do. ;  conditions  and  laws  of, 
210;  divisions  of,  210-213;  interest  and 
importance  of,  213,14;  object  of,  chapter 
on,  215-224;  why  needs  discussion,  do.; 
three  heads  of  inquiry,  215 ;  psychical,  do. ; 
transient,  do. ;  not  spectrum  or  hallucina- 
tion, 216 ;  intellectual,  do. ;  relation  of  ob- 
ject to  its  original,  217 ;  comparable  to  no 
other,  do. ;  does  not  resemble  its  objects, 
do.;  contradictions  involved,  do. ;  no  re- 
semblance in  memory  or  recognition,  do. ; 
mental  pictures  loss  exciting,  219 :  consist 
of  fewer  elements,  do. ;  recalled  slowly  in 
parts,  220;  objects  of  imaginatioD,  221; 
usefulness  of  representative  objects  to 
thought,  do. ;  less  distracting  than  realities, 
222 ;  more  easily  compared,  do. ;  and  gen- 
eralized, do. ;  serviceable  in  action,  224 ; 
conditions  and  laws  of  Rep.,  chapter  on, 
(see  Association  of  Ideas,)  225-254. 


Representative    faculty.     (See    Represe*  va 

tion.) 
Retention,  262. 
Retina,  image  on,  126. 
Royer-Collaid,  on  causation,  437. 


Schema^  nature  and  service  of,  222, 3. 

Schleiermacher,  theory  of  sense-perception, 
205  ;  on  intuitions  and  the  categories,  443. 

Science,  classifications  of,  336,  7;  nomenclar 
ture  of,  337  ;  related  to  common  knowledge, 
365 ;  defineci,  do. ;  when  complete,  367. 

Scientific  knowledge.    (See  Science.) 

Secondary  laws  of  association,  240-243. 

Secondary  Qualities,  535,  6. 

Secundo-primary  qualities,  535. 

Sensation  proper,  defined,  102 ;  experienced 
in  the  soul,  do. ;  connected  with  an  organ- 
ism, 103 ;  Reid's  view  of,  do. ;  Berkeley's, 
do. ;  Hamilton's,  104 ;  involve  relations  of 
place,  do. ;  differ  in  kind  and  degree,  105 ; 
definlteness  of  place,  do.;  inversely  to  per- 
ception proper,  do. ;  muscular,  109 ;  organic, 
110 ;  special.  111 ;  of  taste,  112 ;  of  hearing, 
113 ;  of  gentle  touch,  117  ;  acute  and  pain- 
ful of,  118 ;  of  temperature,  do. ;  of  weight, 
119 ;  muscular  in  touch,  do. ;  of  vision,  126. 

Sense-perception,  93-205 ;  conditions  and  pro- 
cess, chapter  on,  93-109 ;  defined,  95 ;  called 
earliest  into  action,  do. ;  seems  easy  to  un- 
derstand, do, ;  why  difficult,  94 ;  what  it  is 
not,  94,  5 ;  example  of,  in  an  orange,  do. ; 
what  it  is,  96 ;  eight  topics  of  inquiry,  97 ; 
conditions  of  sense-perception,  97-98;  bodi- 
ly organiem,  98 ;  nervous  system,  do. ;  sen- 
sorium,  99  ;  appropriate  objects  a  condition, 
100 ;  action  of  object  on  sensorium,  do. ; 
process  of  sense  perception,  101-109;  psy- 
chical, not  physiological,  do.;  classes  of 
sense-perceptions,    chapter    on,    109-131 ; 
three  named,  109 ;  muscular,  do. ;  oi^nic, 
110;  special,  do. ;  smell.  111;  taste,  112; 
hearing,   113-llG;   q.   v.;  touch,  116-126; 
q.  V. ;  sight,  126-132  ;  q.  v. ;  acquired  sense- 
perceptions,  chapter  on,  132-150 ,  q.  v. ;  de- 
velopment and  growth  of,  chapter  on,  150- 
165  ;  interest  of  the  problem,  150 ;  perplex- 
ing to  the  imagination,  150 ;  data  for  solv- 
ing it,  151,  2  ;  products  of,  chapter  on,  165- 
179;  conditions  of  perception    of  things, 
171 ;  energy  by  contrast,  etc.,  172 ;  motion, 
do.;  repetition,   173;  need  of,  explained, 
173-176 ;   familiarity,  175 ;  repetition  not 
recognition,  176 ;  continuance  of  time,  177 ; 
activity  of  the  soul  in,  chapter  on,  180-187  ; 
summary  and  review  of  theory  of,  187-189 
theories  of,  chapter  on,  189-205. 

Sensorium  described,  99 ;  known  as  extended, 
122. 

Sensory.    (See  Sensorium.) 

Sight,    sense    of,    126;    organ  of,  126-131*, 
conditions  of,  126 ;  image  on  the  retina, 
function  of,  127  ;  as  sensation,  127,  8 ;  as 
perception,  128-130  ;  place  of  the  object  as 
originally  seen,  130;  dignity  of  vision,  131 ; 
acquired  perceptions  of,  134,  35 ;  e. ;  why 
and  how  its  percepts  are  projected  in  space, 
167-159 ;  percepts  of,  combined  with  those 
of  touch,  159-162. 
Simple  notions,  333. 
Sleep,    (See  Phantasy.) 
Smell,  sense-perceptions  of,  110;  organs,  lilt 

acquired  perceptions  of,  133,  4. 
Socrat<js,  on  universals,  339. 
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Bomuambulism,  three  species  of,  286,  7 ;  nat- 
ural, 287  ;  activities  required  in,  do. ;  mag- 
netic, do. ;  representation  in  excess,  do. ; 
also  some  sense-perceptiuns,  288 ;  acute  but 
limited,  do.;  the  sense-organs  used,  do.; 
extraordinary  intellectual  activities,  289; 
state  usually  forgotten,  291 ;  when  remem- 
bered, do.;  alternate  states,  do.;  artificial 
somnambulism,  292 ;  hypnotism  do. ;  rela- 
tion to  somnambulism,  do. ;  control  of  one 
mind  by  another,  293. 

Soul,  the,  signification  of  the  term,  1,  2; 
original  designation,  2;  secondary  mean- 
ings, do. ;  relations  of,  to  matter,  11-24 ; 
phenomena  of^  resolved  into  matter,  12; 
phenomena  at  first  overlooked,  13 ;  argu- 
ments for  the  material  structure  of,  14-17  ; 
for  its  spiritual  essence,  17-21 ;  its  phenom- 
ena real,  21 ;  cannot  be  judged  by  material 
anal(^i(»,  c2o. ;  described  in  language  of 
physical  origin,  22,  3 ;  consequent  dangers, 
23,  4 ;  fiEtculties  of,  (see  Faculties ;)  unity  of, 
higher  than  any  other,  29,  30 ;  does  not 
exclude  complexness,  31 ;  powers  of  the 
soul  threefold,  do. 

Sound,  sense-perceptions  oj^  113-116. 

Space,  a  condition  of  imagination,  295 ;  void, 
how  first  known,  454 ;  inclosed  and  inclos- 
ing space,  do.;  these  relations  analyzed, 
do. ;  objects  as  imaged,  457 ;  relation  to  mo- 
tion, do. ;  as  infinite,  do. ;  in  what  sense 
unlimited,  do.;  cannot  be  generalized,  463; 
nor  defined,  do.;  known  by  intuition,  do.; 
correlate  of  the  extended,  da. ;  not  a  sub- 
stance, do. ;  nor  a  quality,  do. ;  nor  a  rela- 
tion, or  correlation,  476 ;  nor  a  form,  do. ; 
in  what  sense  knowable,  do. ;  conclusion 
respecting,  478. 

Space  and  Time,  chapter  on,  454;  objects 
generalized,  do. ;  their  relations  individual 
and  general,  458. 

Species,  in  sense-perception,  scholastic  doc- 
trine of,  193 ;  nature  and  permanence  of, 
350-353. 

Spectra,  216;  293,4. 

Speculative  or  critical  stage  of  knowledge, 
52-419. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  an  associationalist,  38-40 ; 
doctrine  of  consciousness,  66 ;  resolves  per- 
ception into  recognition,  176;  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite,  550. 

Spinoza's  definition  of  substance,  532 ;  on  the 
Infinite,  548. 

Spirit,  original  meaning  of,  1,  2. 

Standards  of  space  and  time,  464. 

States  of  the  soul  defined,  34. 

Stereoscope,  invalid  inference  from,  129. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  consciousness  of  ego,  69 ; 
theory  of  attention,  178 ;  theory  of  sense- 
perception,  198,  9 ;  explanation  of  latent 
modifications  of  consciousness,  244 ;  on  the 
syllogism,  372;  on  geom.  axioms,  383; 
on  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  535. 

Studies,  natural  order  of,  52,  3. 

Subject-objects,  43. 

Substance  and  Attribute,  relation  of,  in  sense- 

{>erception,  168-17 1 ;  supposes  reflex  know- 
edge,  do. ;  supposed  in  the  concept,  332 ; 
category  of,  524 ;  chapter  on,  do. ;  import 
of  the  terms,  do. ;  etymology  of,  do. ;  dif- 
ferent theories  of,  do.;  Locke  on,  532; 
Hume,  Reid,  Kant,  Wbewell,  532. 
Substance  represented  by  toncb-percepts, 
170, 1 ;  distinguished  from  logical  and 
grammatical   subject,  524 ;  etymology  o^ 


624;  in  the  abstract,  625;  three  classes  ot 
626 ;  spiritual  substance,  525 ',  distinguished 
by  attributes  of  causation  and  design,  do. ; 
spiritual  and  human  defined.  526,  7 ;  J.  8. 
Blill's  definition,  529 ;  material  defined,  528 ; 
related  to  space  in  a  two-fold  way,  630; 
power  to  affect  the  senses,  do. ;  matter  not 
causative  of  perception,  do. ;  Mill,  Brown, 
and  Kant  on,  532 ;  permanently  occupies 
space,  530 ;  not  self-subsiatent,  531 ;  Spino- 
za's error  and  definition,  do. ;  Whewell's, 
532 ;  belief  in  permanence  founded  in  de^ 
sign,  533. 

Syllogism  and  Deduction,  chapter  on,  366- 
377 ;  parts  of,  369 ;  possible  changes  in,  371 ; 
does  not  rest  on  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
nuUo,  372;  not  identical  with  induction, 
373;  explained  by  relation  of  reason  to 
consequent,  873,  4;  this  by  causation  or  its 
equivalent,  374;  sanctioned,  by  Aristotle 
and  Leibnitz,  874,  6;  immediate  syllogisms, 
875,6. 

Symbolic  Knowledge,  354-357 ;  can  the  inft* 
nite  and  spiritual  be  symbolized  ?  357. 

Synthesis,  involved  in  knowledge,  46. 

System,  chapter  on,  416-418 ;  any  arrange- 
ment of  content  or  extent,  416 ;  of  both 
united,  do. ;  of  propositions  of  either,  or 
both,  417  ;  of  less  obvious  concepts,  do. ; 
in  science,  418 ;  of  abstrax^ta,  do. 

Systemization.    (See  System.) 

Taste,  sense-perceptions  of,  112-113 ;  variety, 
names  of,  do. 

Tennyson,  on  self-consciousness,  75. 

Theology,  relations  to  psychology,  8 ;  Jtela* 
tions  to  final  cause,  521. 

Theories  of  nature  of  concepts  and  univeisals, 
(see  Concept)  ;^-of  sense-perception,  chap- 
ter on,  189-205 ;  universal,  189 ;  reflex  in- 
fluence mischievous,  190 ;  liable  to  H  er- 
roneous, do.}  pertain  chiefly  to  vision,  do. ; 
of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  do.; 
Empedocles,  do.;  Democritus,  191;  the 
Socratic  school,  do. ;  Plato,  do.;  Aristotle, 
192;  the  schoolmen  193;  Descartes,  194; 
Malebranche,  195 ;  Arnauld,  do. ;  Lt  eke, 
195,6;  Berkeley,  197;  Hume,  do.;  Heid, 
198 ;  Stewart,  do. ;  Brown,  199;  Hamilton, 
190-202;  C!ondillac,  202 ;  Kant,  203;  ler- 
bert,  204 ;  Schleiermacher,  do. 

Thing  in  itself  explained,  532 ;  Kant's  doc- 
trine of.    (See  Kant.) 

Thinking.    (See  Thought.) 

Thinking,  and  Thought-knowledge,  Part  III., 
319 ;  terms  variously  applied,  319 ;  relation 
to  higher  knowledge,  do. ;  dignity  of,  320 ; 
illustrated  by  an  example  320, 1 ;  thought 
defined,  321 ;  nse  of  term  justified,  322 ;  ap- 
pellations for  the  power,  322,  3 ;  forms  of, 
824 ;  relation  to  lower  powers,  do. ;  when 
does  it  begin  ?  325 ;  abstract  and  concrete, 
do. ;  difBculty  of  abstract,  do. ;  to  language, 

Thonght,  faculty  of,  defined,  67 ;  its  objects, 
do. ;  its  conditions,  58 ;  how  far  prepared 
by  thought  itself,  do. ;  certain  intuitions 
assumed  in,  do. ;  analysis  (rf^,  involves  two 
general  inquiries,  59,  60. 

Time  and  Space,  relations  of,  chapter  on. 
464;  estimates  of,  461;  objects  general- 
ized, 463.    (See  T.  &  8.) 

Time,  a  condition  of  imagination,  295 ;  objects 
as  imaged,  469;  measure  of,  461 ;  estimates 
of,  do. ;  relation  to  motion,  470 ;  time^el* 
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tioas  generalized  and  suggested  by  motion, 
471 ;  as  intinite,  473;  in  what  sense  unlim- 
ited,  475 ;  cannot  he  generalized,  do. ;  not 
defined,  do. ;  is  known  by  intuition,  do.; 
correlate  ot  the  enduring,  476 ;  not  a  sub- 
stance, 477 ;  nor  a  quality,  do.;  nor  a  rela< 
tion  or  correlation,  do. ;  nor  a  form,  47S ; 
in  what  sense  knowable,  do. ;  conclusion 
respecting,  479. 
Vouch,  sense,  of,  116-126 ;  organ,  116, 17 ;  con- 
ditions of,  117 ;  variety  of  sensations,  do. ; 
gentle  touch,  118 ;  involving  violence,  do. ; 
of  temperature,  118, 19  ;  of  pressure,  119 ; 

•  muscular,  do. ;  perception  proper  of,  120, 1 : 

*  of  extension,  do.;  conditions  and  act, 
121,  2 ;  of  extension  direct,  not  indirect, 
122 ;  perception  of  externality  in  two 
senses,  122 ;  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  123,  4 ; 
of  one  body  to  anothnr,  124 ;  the  leading 
■ense,  do. ;  called  general  sensibility,  125 ; 
furnishes  terms  for  the  intellect,  do. ;  per- 
Mpts  of,  combined  with  those  of  sight,  157,8. 


Unconditioned,  (see  Infinite,)  primary  and 

secondary  sense  of,  544. 
Universal,  226 ;  theories  of,  nature  of.    (Ses 

Ck)ncept.) 
Universe,  the  finite,  how  conceived,  642. 


Vibrations  of  neiTes  supposed  to  account  foi 

representation,  97. 
Vision.    (See  Sight.) 


Weber,  E.  H.,  experiments  on  touch,  116. 
Whewell,  erroneous  definition  of  substances^ 

532. 
Wolf,  oa  cauHation,  495. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  discovery  of  steam. 

412. 
Words,  importance  of,  353,4;  no  substituts 

for  intuition,  354,  bi  operate  by  siuaeestioo, 
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MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE, 


AN  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  MAN;  or,  the  Body  and  Mind  in  On* 
System.  With  illustrative  diagrams.  Revised  edition.  By 
MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Williams 
College.    12mo,  $1.75. 

This  is  a  model  of  the  developing  method  as  applied  to  intellectual 
science.  The  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  It  presents  man  in 
his  unity,  and  his  several  faculties  and  their  relations  are  so  presented 
to  the  eye  in  illustrative  diagrams  as  to  be  readily  apprehended. 
The  work  has  come  into  very  general  use  in  this  countiy  as  a  man- 
ual for  instruction,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

GENERAL  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  PrincijMl  of  Hampton  TnstUute.—"l9m 
Klad  of  the  opportunity  to  exprera  my  high  appreciatlOD  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  OuUina 
Stuay  0/  Man,  It  has  done  more  for  me  i>ersonally  than  any  book  besides  the 
Bible.  More  than  any  other  it  teaches  the  greatest  of  lessons,  Jenow  thyseHf.  For 
over  ten  years,  I  have  made  it  a  text  book  in  the  Senior  Class  of  this  school.  It 
is.  I  think,  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  the  books  of  the  greatest  of  our  Am- 
erican educators,  Bev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  is  destined  to  do  a  great  work  in  forming 
not  only  the  ideas  but  the  character  of  youth  in  America  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

PROF.  ADDISON  BALLARD,  Qf  Lafayette  College,—**!  have  for  years  used 
Dr.  Hopkins'  Outline  Stway  of  Man,  in  connection  with  his  Law  cf  Love»  as  a  text 
book  for  our  Senior  Classes.  I  have  done  this  with  unfailing  success  and  with 
increasing  satisfaction.  It  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  student  to  come 
under  the  influence,  through  his  books,  of  this  great  master  of  thought  and  of  style. 
1  cannot  speak  of  OuUine  Study  in  terms  of  too  hearty  commendation." 

THE  LAW  OF  LOVE,  AND  LOVE  AS  A  LAW;  .f.  Christian 
Ethics.  By  MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  lata  President 
of  Williams  College.    12mo,  $1.75. 

This  work  is  designed  to  follow  the  author's  Outline  Study  of  Man, 
As  its  title  indicates  it  is  entirely  an  exposition  of  the  cardinal  precept 
of  Christian  philosophy  in  harmony  with  nature  and  on  the  basis  of 
reason.  Like  the  treatise  on  mental  philosophy  it  is  adapted  with 
unusual  skill  to  educational  uses. 

It  appears  in  a  new  edition,  which  had  been  in  part  re-written  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  closer  relation  to  his  Outline  StttdyofMan^  of 
which  work  it  is  really  a  continuation.  More  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  idea  of  Eights,  but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Htm 
treatise  have  not  been  changed. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNEKS  SONS' 


PSYCHOLOGY.    By  JAMES  McCOSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

of  Princeton  College.   I.—The  Cognitive  Powers.  H.—The 

Motive  Powers.    2    vols.i  12mo.     Sold  separately.    Each, 

-  $1.50. 

The  fiiBt  Toluxne  containB  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  senses, 
ind  of  their  relation  to  the  intellectual  processes,  with  a  disoussion 
yi  sense  perception,  from  the  physiological  side,  accompanied  by  ap- 
(nropriate  cats»  A  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Beprodnctiye 
or  Representative  Powers,  including  such  subjects  as  the  association 
of  ideas,  the  power  of  composition,  etc. ,  concluding  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Comparative  Powers.  The  second  volume  treats  of  the  Motive 
Powers,  as  they  are  called,  the  Orective,  the  Appetent,  t^e  Impulsive 
Powers  ;  including  the  Ck)nscience,  Emotions,  and  WilL 

PROFESSOR  WILUAM  DE  W.  HYDE,  Qf  BowOoin  CoUege,—'*  The  book  l£ 
written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style ;  It  breathes  a  sweet  and  winning  spirit ;  and 
It  is  Inspired  by  a  noble  purpose.  In  these  respects  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  text 
book  Should  be.** 

S.  L.  CALDWELU  late  PrestOerU  cf  Vossar  CoUcQe.—"!  have  read  the  book 
with  much  interest.  It  is  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  ability  and 
long  experience  of  the  author.  The  style  Is  clear  and  simple ;  the  matter  is  well 
distributed ;  it  well  covers  the  ground  usually  taught  in  such  text  boolra,  and  I 
am  sure  any  teacher  would  find  it  a  helpful  guide  in  his  classes." 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By 
GEORGE  T.  LADD,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
8vo,  $4.50« 

Professor  Ladd's  ** Physiological  Psychology"  is  the  first  treatise 
that  has  atticmpt^vd  to  present  to  English  readers  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  bronglit  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  It  includes  the 
latest  discoveries,  and  by  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  and 
tables,  brin^.'s  before  the  reader  in  a  compact  and  yet  lucid  form  the 
entire  subject. 

The  work  has  three  principal  divisions,  of  which,  the  first  consists 
of  a  description  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Nervous  System 
considered  simply  as  a  mechanism.  The  second  part  describes  the 
various  classes  of  correlations  which  exist  between  the  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  mechanism  and  mental  phenomena,  with  the  laws  of  these 
various  classes.  The  third  part  presents  such  conclusions  as  may  be 
leg^itimately  gathered  or  inferred  concerPiTigr  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind, 

PROF.  WILLIAM  JAMES  In  The  Nation.^  iis  erudition,  and  Ws  broad- 
pUndedness  are  on  a  par  with  each  other ;  and  his  volume  will  probably  for  many 
years  to  come  be  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject.'* 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL.— "It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  to  give  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  scientiflc  character  and  practical  application  of  thia 
admirable  volume.  In  its  class  it  stands  alone  among  American  books.  N<i 
itdiorough  student  of  psychology  will  rest  satisfied  until  he  owns  a  copy  of  this  worit^ 
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STANDARD    TEXT  BOOKS, 


FINAL  CAUSES.  By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy.    With  a  Preface    by    Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.Dn 

From  Second  French  edition.    8yo,  $2.50. 

PROF.  FRANCIS  U  PATTON,  Qf  Princeton  Theologioal  SenUnarv,^"!  re» 
gard  Janet's  '  Final  Canses  *  as  Incomparably  tbe  best  thing  in  literature  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who 
has  any  interest  in  the  present  phases  of  the  theistic  problem.  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  my  classes  in  the  seminary,  and  make  constant  use  of  it  in  my  in- 
structions.'* 

NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  PrestOerU  of  Tale  CoUeqe,^  •*'  I  am  delighted 
that  you  have  published  Janet's  'Final  Causes'  in  an  improved  form  and  at  a 
price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  many  who  desire  to  possess  it.  It  is.  In 
my  opinion,  the  most  suggestive  treatise  on  this  important  topic  which  is  acoess- 
Ible  in  our  language.'* 

THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT.  By  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D..  LL.D., 
late  President  of  Yale  College.  With  an  Introduction  upon 
Psychology  and  the  HumaaSoul.  8vo,  $5.00. 

The  author  has  not  only  designed  tc'  famish  a  text  book  which  shall 
be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  scientific  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
many  students  of  psychology  and  speculative  philosophy  who  are  found 
hi  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  also  to  prepare  a  volume 
which  may  guide  the  advanced  student  to  a  clear  understanding  and  a 
just  estimate  of  the  questions  which  have  perpetually  appeared  and 
reappeared  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "President  Porter's  work,  the  result 
of  thirty  years*  professional  labor.  Is  not  only  the  most  important  philosophical 
work  that  has  appeared  In  our  language  since  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  but  its 
*onn  as  a  manual  makes  it  Invaluable  to  students." 

THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW.— "After  a  careful  examination  of  this  truly  great 
work,  we  are  ready  to  pronounce  It  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  exhibition 
of  the  cognitive  faculties  of  the  human  soul  to  be  found  in  our  language,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  any  language.  The  work  is  a  monument  of  the  author's  in- 
sight, industry,  learning,  and  Judgment ;  one  of  the  great  productions  of  our 
time :  an  honor  to  our  country,  and  a  fresh  proof  that  genuine  philosophy  has  not 
died  out  among  us." 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE.  A  Manual  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
late  President  of  Yale  College.   8vo,  83.00. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  author^s  **  Human  Intellect,"  contain- 
ing all  the  matter  necessary  for  use  in  the  class-room,  and  has  been  in« 
troduced  as  a  text-book  in  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Oberlin,  BateSt 
Hamilton,  Yassar,  and  Smith  Colleges ;  Wesleyan,  Ohio,  Lehigh,  and 
Wooster  Universities,  and  many  other  coll^;es,  academies,  normal  and 

\        high  schools. 

/  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD.— *' The  ia>ridgment  Is  veiy  weU  done,  the  state- 

j        ments  being  terse  and  perspicuous." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.— "Presents  tbe  leading  foots  of  InteUecutl 
lolence  from  tbe  author's  point  of  view,  with  clearness  and  ylgor." 


CHARLES  SCRTBNEES  SONS' 


ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  NOAH    PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late   President  of  Yale 

College.    8yo,  $3.00. 

GEORGE  S.  MORRIS,  Prqfessor  of  Ethics,  University  of  Michigan.^"  I  have 
read  tbe  work  with  great  Interest,  and  parts  of  It  with  enthusiasm.  It  Is  a  vast 
improvement  on  any  of  the  current  text  books  of  ethics.  It  is  tolerant  and 
catholic  in  tone ;  not  superflclally,  bat  soundly,  Inductive  in  method  and  ten- 
dency, and  rich  in  practical  suggestion." 

JULIUS  H.  SEELYE,  PresMent  Arnherst  ColUrge.— "11  is  copious  and  clear, 
with  ample  scholarship  and  remarkable  insight,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  teachers 
of  Moral  Science  will  And  it  a  valuable  aid  in  their  instructions." 

OUTLINES  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  ARCHIBALD  ALEX- 
ANDER, D.D.,  LL.D.    12mo,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  elementary  in  its  character,  and  is  marked  by  great 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style.  It  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundations 
and  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Morals.  It  is  widely 
used  in  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  students  whose  age.  or  the  time  at  whose  disposal,  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  more  extended  and  abstruse  works  on  ethics. 

THE  THEORY  OF  MORALS.  By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Translated  under  the  supervision  of 
President  Noah  Porter.    8vo,  $2.50. 

Prof.  Janet  in  this  book  gives  us  not  only  a  clear  and  concise  exam- 
ination of  the  whole  study  of  moral  science,  but  he  has  introduced  into 
the  discussion  many  elements  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much 
neglected.  The  first  principles  of  moral  science  and  the  fundamental 
idea  of  morals  the  author  describes  with  much  precision,  and  presents 
an  interesting  and  systematic  exposition  of  them. 

SCIENCE.—"  The  book  lias  lucidity  and  Is  full  of  learning.  It  is  hardly  extrav- 
agant to  say  that  so  clear  and  picturesque  a  treatise,  In  the  hands  of  an  aiert 
teacher,  might  save  the  study  of  ethics  from  its  almost  inevitable  fate  of  being 
very  dull." 

A  THEORY  OF  CONDUCT.  By  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER. 
12mo,  $1.00. 

Contents  :  The  Theory  of  Right— The  Theory  of  Duty— The 
Nature  of  Character — The  Motive  to  Morality. 

Professor  Alexander's  book  is  an  essay  in  that  department  of 
metaphysics  in  which  of  recent  years  perhaps  the  most  interest  has 
been  awakened.  Rarely  has  the  essence  of  so  vast  a  problem  been 
stated  in  such  succint  form.  The  work  contains  a  very  complete  and 
searching  examination  of  the  various  ethical  theories  and  systems, 
together  with  the  positive  statement  of  the  author's  own  doctrine, 
which  finds  the  ethical  impulse  essentially  religious. 


HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 


HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Prof.  FRIEDRICH  UEBER* 
WEC.  Translated  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Morris,  of  Michigan  Uni< 
verslty.  Edited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President 
of  Yale  College,  and  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  Vol.  I.—Ancient 
and  Medlasval;  Vol.  II.— Modern.   2  vols.,  8yo,  85.00. 

In  its  universal  scope,  and  its  full  and  exhaustive  literature  of  the 
Bubject,  Ueberweg's  '* History  of  Philosophy"  has  no  equal.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  work  are  the  compendious  presentation 
of  doctrines,  the  survey  of  the  literature  relating  to  each  philosophical 
system,  biographical  notices,  the  discussion  of  controverted  historical 
points,  and  compressed  criticisms  of  doctrines  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  science  and  sound  logic. 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "The  work  is  concise  and  clear,  exact 
and  suggestive,  comprehensive  and  crlticaL  It  containa  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  different  philosophical  schools,  and  describes,  with  sufficient  minuteness, 
the  principal  doctrines  which  belong  to  each  system,  and  to  subordinate  branches 
of  each  system ;  by  which  means  a  distinct  picture  is  placed  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  meets  at  once  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  student  and  of  the  in- 
dependent inquirer.'* 

THE  N.  Y.  EVANGELIST.—"  Taking  the  whole  together,  it  furnishes  the  most 
complete  and  reliable  apparatus  for  the  study  of  philosophy  which  has  ever  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  American  students." 

REALISTIC  PHILOSOPHY.  Defended  in  a  Philosophic  Series. 
By  JAMES  McCOSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
College.  VoLI.— Expository;  Vol.  2.— Historical  and  Critical. 
2  vols.,   12mo,  $3.00. 

In  the  first  volume  the  principal  philosophic  questions  of  the  day 
are  discussed,  including  the  Tests  of  Truth,  Causation,  Development, 
and  the  Character  of  our  World.  In  the  second  volume  the  same  ques- 
tions are  treated  historically.  The  systems  of  the  philosophers  who 
have  discussed  them  are  stated  and  examined,  and  the  truth  and  error 
in  each  of  them  carefully  pointed  out. 

TH  E  N .  Y.  OBSERVER.—*'  Its  style  Is  so  clear  and  direct,  its  presentation  of  tho 
whole  subject  la  so  natural  and  forcible,  that  many  persons  who  habitually  Ignore 
discussions  of  abstract  topics,  would  be  charmed  into  a  new  intellectual  interest 
by  giving  Dr.  McCosh's  work  a  careful  consideration." 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE.—"  These  eminently  cogent  and  Instructive  volumes 
are  designed  for  exposition  and  defence  of  fundamental  truths.  The  distinct  but 
correlated  subjects  arc  treated  with  equal  simplicity  and  power,  and  cover  in 
brief  much  of  the  ground  occupied  by  larger  publications,  together  with  much  os 
independeut  lines  of  thought  that  lie  outside  their  plan." 


CHARLES  SCRIBNEKS  SONS 


MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.    From  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and 

Hartmann.    By  Prof.  FRANCIS  BOWEN,of  Harvard  Univen 

sity.   8yo,  $3.00. 

The  parpoee  of  this  book  has  been  to  famish,  within  moderate 
compass,  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  account  of  the  metaphysical 
ftystems  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  European 
thought  on  philosophical  subjects  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Special 
treatises,  such  as  Kant's  *' Critique"  and  Hartmann's  *' Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,"  are  made  the  subjects  of  elaborate  commentary, 
and  expounded  in  all  their  leading  features,  with  great  care  and 
minuteness. 

THE  N.  Y.  EVENING  POST.— ♦* Excellent  in  every  respect;  clear,  scbolarly. 
vigoroas,  often  vivacious,  full  of  sound  learning,  acute  criticism,  genial  appreci- 
ation, and  the  best  spirit  of  philosophy.*' 

DESCARTES  AND  HIS  SCHOOL.  By  KUNO  FISCHER.  Trans- 
lated fronn  the  Third  and  Revised  German  Edition,  by  J.  P. 
Cordy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  Ohio  University. 
Edited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.   8vo,  $3.50. 

Kuno    Fischer  has  the  rare  art  of  combining  French  lucidity  of 
exposition  with  German  thoroughness  and  profundity. 

His  volume  on  Descartes  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  a  general  in- 
troduction ;  the  biography  of  Descartes  ;  an  exposition  and  criticism  of 
his  system  ;  and  an  account  of  its  development  and  modification  by 
the  occasionalists. 

PROF.  GEORGE  T.  LADD.— "  As  done  into  good  and  clear  English  by  Dr. 
Gordy,  it  has  a  combination  of  excellent  qualities  that  can  be  found  in  no  other 
similar  worlL.  It  is  at  the  same  time  exhaustive  and  not  tedious,  popular  in  the 
best  sense  ef  the  word,  and  yet  accurate  and  scholarly— a  thoroughly  readable, 
trustworthy,  and  improving  history  of  modem  speculative  thought.'* 

GERMAN  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TO-DAY.    The  Empirical  School, 

by  Thi  RIBOT,  Director  of  the  Revue  Philosophique.  Trans* 

lated  from  the  Second  French  Edition,  by  Jas.  M.  Baldwini 

B.A.|  Fellow  Princeton  College.    With  a  Preface  by  James 

McCosh,  DD.,  LL.D.   Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  valuable  re- 
searches made  in  the  field  of  psycho-physical  inquiry  by  German  in- 
vestigators, beginning  with  Herbart  and  his  gchool,  and  continuing 
with  the  researches  of  Lotze,  Miiller,  Weber,  Helmholtz,  Wundt, 
Fechner,  and  minor  scientists. 

THE  N.  Y.  SUN.— "A  work  likely  to  be  made  a  text  book  in  American  Unli 
versiUea,  this  version  offers  for  the  first  time  to  Euglish  readers  a  conspectus  ol 
contemporary  Qerman  speculation  on  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  brain.  In 
this  volume  will  be  found  discussed  with  admirable  classification  the  dlscoveriesi 
Iheories,  and  tendencies  of  such  men  &3  Herbart,  Lotze.  Fechner.  etc." 
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